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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


This  work  is  chiefly  d^gned  to  pr^ent  a  practical  view 
of  tlie  various  and  estensive  operations  of  Metallurgy.  It 
is  not,  however,  merely  a  description  of  processes,  and  an 
enumeration  of  facte,  which  would  be  of  comparatively 
limited  importance  to  the  active  and  inquiring  mind  of 
the  public ;  but  each  division  contains  a  philosophical  in- 
vestigation of  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  operations  per- 
formed, in  aU  specific  eases,  as  well  as  the  principles  upon 
which  their  advantages  depend.  Without  entering  so  ex- 
tensively into  scientific  considerations  as  to  impart,  in  any 
degree,  the  character  of  a  theoretical  work  to  his  book, 
the  author  has,  nevertheless,  amply  enriched  his  pages 
with  aU  such  investigations  as  were  necessary  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  principles  involved  in  these  extensive 
pursuits. 

The  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press  was  some- 
what interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  author,  when  two- 
thirds  of  it  had  been  put  in  type.  The  manuscript,  how- 
ever, had  been  previously  completed  by  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  chapter,  which  has  been  added  chiefly 
from  Appletohs'  Dictionaet  of  Mechanical  Soiewce. 
In  all  other  parte,  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Overman. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  instances  in  which  he  is  more  or 
less  indebted  to  the  labors  of  other  writers,  in  these  pages. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  have,  undoubtedly,  been  ac- 
knowledged, had  he  lived  to  write  this  notice. 
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The  reader  may  discover  imporfections,  and  even 
errors,  in  the  work;  and  doubtless  the  author  would 
have  been  fearful  that  such  existed,  if  he  had  witnessed 
its  completion.  To  this  apprehension,  he  would,  unques- 
tionably, have  alluded  in  a  similar  manner  to  which  he 
has  done  in  a  former  work,  and  which  we  take  the  liberty 
here  to  quote, — "  It  may  even  embody  errors  ;  these,  on 
the  ground  of  human  frailty,  may  be  deemed  by  the  kind- 
hearted  reader  excusable.  The  expression  of  one  fact  wiU, 
we  hope,  disarm  critics.  "We  mate  no  claims  as  a  writer. 
We  malie  this  statement  not  only  because  the  language  of 
the  book  is  not  our  native  tongue,  but  because,  though  it 
were,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  exhibit  a 
reasonable  proficiency  in  its  use." 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  and 
accomplished  man  of  science,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Overman.  It  is  pr^umed  that  its  insertion 
here  will  prove  not  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  while  it  will  impart  gratification  to  the  author's 
friends. 

"  Frederick  Overman  died  oa  the  7th  January,  1852,  in  Pliiladelpliia, 
at  the  age  of  49  years,  ftom  the  effects  of  arsenited  hydrogen,  inhaled 
while  eng^ed  in  a  chemical  analysis.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
bom  in  Elberfeldt  of  humble  parents,  who  could  give  him  hut  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  common  school  education ;  and  when  a  boy,  bound  him  to 
learn  the  mercantile  business.  This  employment,  however,  little  suited  his 
tastfi  and  natural  activity,  and  he  bound  himself  afterwai'ds  to  a  cabinet- 
mater,  in  whose  business  he  acquii'ed  a  proficiency.  While  fiua  engaged 
and  acquiring  habits  of  industry,  he  was  sedulously  employed  to  gain  know- 
ledge and  to  enrich  his  mind.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  vast  cerebral  or- 
ganization, indeed  one  of  the  very  first  order,  and  with  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  the  higher  faculties,  the  yearaings  of  such  a  mind  could  not  be 
permanently  kept  under  by  poverty  and  opposing  outward  circumstances. 
He  began  to  travel,  as  all  mechanics  do  in  Germany,  and  went  to  Berlin 
to  work.  There  he  succeeded  in  obtMning  an  admission  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and 
then  under  lie  supeiintenderrn  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beuth,  who  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  pi-e-eminent  talents  of  his  pupil,  and  consequently 
took  an  especial  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  man.     He  remained 
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in  that  Institute  I  believe  four  years,  during  which  time  he  also  attended 
lectures  in  the  Royal  University,  and  was  also  by  his  protector  introduced 
lo  the  unions  of  the  first  artists  and  scientific  men  of  the  ^;e,  as  for  instance 
Professor  Eaueh  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Sohinkel  the  gi'cat  architect,  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  &c  It  was  under  the  spell  of  such  happy  and  en- 
nobling influences,  that  Frederick  Overman  acquired  such  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  of  scientific  pureuits,  and  cultivated  his  taste  of  the  fine  arts. 
Those  who  have  been  intimate  with  the  deceased,  appreciated  his  exquisite 
taste  and  mature  judgment  in  all  that  is  ennobhng  and  beautiful.  In  his 
mind  tliere  was  a  rare  union  of  the  ideal  with  the  useful,  the  practical  and 
the  rational.  But  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character  was  an  exalted 
love  of  truth  and  moral  freedom,  those  two  features  essential  to  foim  the 
basis  of  a  really  great  man.  But  few  persons  in  this  country  have  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  late  Mr.  Overman,  and  by  many  of  his  super- 
ficial acqusdntances  he  has  been  either  misunderstood  or  not  at  all  com- 
prehended. Such  deep  and  great  natures  can  never  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  superficialities  of  our  unnatural  social  institutions,  they  can 
never  be  dragged  down  to  the  quagmire  of  competitive  stitfe  and  hatred. 
In  his  scientific  and  technological  researches  he  would  pursue  his  object  with 
indefatigable  industay  only  so  long  as  the  scientific  interest,  or  the  interest 
of  the  inventor  was  kept  aUve.  This  onee  satisfied,  he  would  drop  that 
pursuit,  no  matter  how  great  the  prospects  of  emolument  and  profit.  This 
is  the  test  of  ti-ue  genius.  He  will  never  exert  himself  without  a  noble  ob- 
ject in  view  !  The  day  may  yet  come,  when  human  nature  will  be  more 
appi'eciated,  and  when  society  will  be  so  constituted,  that  the  ordinary 
wants  of  nature's  noblemen  will  be  provided  for,  so  that  they  may  he  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  genius,  without  being  harassed  by  petty 
cares !  While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Overman  moved  in  useful  and  extensive 
spheres.  His  improvements  in  the  manu&cture  of  iron  have  given  him  a 
reputation.  In  this  branch  of  technology  he  has  labored  successfully  a  num- 
ber of  years ;  he  was  well  pMd,  and  his  engagements  called  him  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  where  he  introduced  his  improvements  in  the  pi'ocess  of  pud- 
dling and  other  manufactures. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  superintending  the  ei'ection  of  various  large 
manufacturing  establishments ;  he  conducted  at  one  time  the  extensive 
engineering  establishment  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony ;  and  for  a  period  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  Austrian  Government,  working  under  the  es- 
pecial and  personal  chaise  of  Prince  Metternich,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  industrial  resources  of  the  empire,  and  collecting  commercial 
data  upon  which  to  found  the  basis  of  a  new  commercial  ta'caty  with  Great 
Britain.  All  these  engagements  were  but  of  a  temporary  duration ;  his 
strong  love  of  freedom  and  unfettered  action  would  never  permit  him  to 
accept  of  a  permanent  situation  as  a  government  official,  neither  in  Aus- 
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ti'ia  nor  Prussia.  His  political  instincts  were  thoroughly  demoeraiaa 
Tarioua  disappointments  and  dissatisfection  induced  him  to  emigrate  from 
Germany  to  this  country,  in  the  year  1843,  where  he  has  been  variously 
employed  in  introducing  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In 
this  he  has  met  with  success  and  failures.  Had  he  enjoyed  the  good 
fortune  of  a  James  Watt,  in  finding  another  Bolton,  who  had  appreciat«d 
his  talents,  and  applied  his  inventive  genius  to  mercantile  use,  he  could 
have  realized  fortunes.  For  tke  last  three  or  four  years  he  was  raigaged 
principally  in  his  technological  writings.  His  work  on  the  manufacture  of 
iron  is  highly  appreciated  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  London  Mining 
Journal  is  pronounced  the  best  sdentittc  treatise  e 


JOHN  A.  EOBBLIJfG, 

Civil  Engineer. 
TamiTON,  N.  J.,  >}th  April,  1852. 

The  Pulblishers,  amid  all  tlie  circumstances,  Iiave 
spared  neither  la"bor  nor  expense  to  render  this  ■work  such 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  extensive  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  ability  of  its  author.  They  anticipate 
that  its  practical  information  mil  be  found  in  advance  of 
similar  works.  And  although  it  might  kave  been  better, 
if  it  could  kave  received  the  benefits  of  the  author's  re- 
vision throughout,  yet  tliey  are  confident  it  will  meet 
with,  that  favor  from  the  public  which  is  due  to  the  last 
labor  of  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
eriticism. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 
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MINING 


CHAPTER    I. 


Mxploring.—hi.  order  to  obtain  those  minerals  wbioli  form 
valuable  metala  in  the  course  of  metallurgiGal  operations,  we  must 
first  find  the  ores.  These,  however  plentifully  distributed  over 
the  globe,  must  be  sought  by  intelligent  iuq^uiry,  if  their  discovery 
is  not  made  accidentalty.  Any  heavy  material  on  the  surface  ot 
the  globe  is  a  metalUc  ore,  an  oxide  or  compound  of  some  metal ; 
we  may  with  propriety  range  potash,  lime  and  clay,  magnesia 
and  silex  among  the  metallic  orea.  At  the  present  time  we  use 
only  some  few  metals  in  the  arts,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  sodium  and  others  are  excluded  for  ever  from  being  useful. 
The  time  to&j  come  when  calcium  will  be  as  valuable  as  any 
other  metal.  Those  ores  which  are  useful  in  our  operations  of 
raanufecturing  metals,  are  seldom  found  on  the  surfece  of  the 
earth;  they  are  in  moat  instances  buried  beneath  the  soil,  and 
penetrate  the  sohd  rock  often  to  considerable  depth.  Some  may 
be  found  on  the  surfiice,  at  least  those  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  as  all  the  oxides  of  iron ;  but  not  so  the  carbonates,  and 
the  sulphurets.  As  iron  is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  it  has  affinity  for  all  other  matter,  and  as  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  every  locahty 
where  we  explore  for  ore.  Iron  ore  appears  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  forms,  it  is  often  so  far  blended  with  other  matter,  that  we 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  it  represents  almost  all  the  known 
varieties  of  other  orea  in  appearance ;  it  is  frequently  so  dis- 
guised as  to  make  an  assay  necessary  in  order  to'  recognize  its 
presence. 

In  most  instances,  when  we  find  a  heavy  mineral,  our  first 
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thoiaglit  should  be  that  it  is  iron ;  and  if,  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, we  find  it  is  not  iron,  we  are  at  hberty  to  infer  another 
kind  of  ore.  Iron  is  very  plentiful  in  our  country ;  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  pains  and  time  taken  to  hunt  for  the  ore.  lis  value  is  so 
small,  it  does  not  pay  more  than  the  expenses  of  digging  and 
hauling  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

We  may  expect  to  find  iron  every  where — in  ploughing,  in 
making  roads,  and  in  digging  canals.  It  is  not  so  with  other 
ores.  Gold,  if  in  its  metallic  state,  may  be  found  in  the  soil  and 
in  the  ravines  where  a  gentle  current  has  accumulated  alluvial 
deposit.  Is  the  soil  or  sand  composed  of  day  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  light,  so  as  to  form  readily  soft  mud,  vre  always  find 
the  gold  lying  deep,  on  the  face  of  the  rock;  particularly  if 
the  gold  is  coarse.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  iine  gold  in  the  bed 
of  a  river :  its  place  is  in  the  soU,  and  ditches  made  by  the  gen- 
tle currents  of  rain-water.  Metallic  gold  cannot  be  found  in  the 
coal  regions ;  it  belongs  to  an  older  period  of  creation.  At  the 
time  when  coal  was  deposited,  it  was  too  wet  and  cold  for  its 
formation,  and  that  which  may  possibly  have  been  liberated  by 
abrasion  of  the  old  rocks,  was  rubbed  to  fine  invisible  dust, 
which  probably  may  exist  in  all  rocks  of  the  younger  series. 
Gold  is  soluble  in  aulphurets,  wherein  is  an  excess  of  sulphur : 
we  find  gold,  therefore,  in  all  pyxiteoua  ores,  particularly  in  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead;  but  the  quantities  are  often  so  small,  that 
iia  value  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  extraction.  We  may  find 
gold  in  the  pyrites  of  all  the  Atlantic  States,  but,  to  all  appear- 
ance^ the  near  approach  of  coal  is  the  cause  of  its  being  in  small 
quantities  in  those  States.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
we  find  coal  near  the  gold  ore  deposits,  and  even  in  the  belt  of 
the  gold-bearing  rocks ;  but  that  coal  is  a  secondary  deposit,  the 
gold  rock  Vi33  formed  before  the  coal  was  deposited — it  under- 
lays the  coal.  In  the  western  bituminous  coal-fields,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  look  for  gold.  Ailong  the  lakes  there  may  be  gold,  but 
we  are  not  informed  of  ite  having  been  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  extraction.  Bolit  slopes  of  the  Eooky  Mountains  are  the 
le^timate  localities  for  gold  deposits.  Gold  is  ofien  found  in  ter- 
tiary formations,  in  lignite  and  the  rocks  aroundit,butisof  no 
piacticai  use.  If  we  suspect  gold,  either  in  alluvial  soil  or  in 
rocks,  the  aurest  way  to  discover  it  is  to  wash  the  matter—that 
is,  remove  the  rocky  matter  by  water  in  a  manner  described 
hereafter,  and  if  the  particles  of  ^old  are  so  heavy  as  to  remain 
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after  the  debris  of  rock  is  removed,  the  ore  may  be  useful.  If 
the  particles  of  gold  axe  so  small  as  to  float  away  with  the  rocky 
matter,  the  ore  is  of  no  use.  Pyrites  are  tested  by  means  of  the 
assay,     Near  limestone  rock,  no  gold  is  found. 

Copper  ore  is  in  most  instances  recognized  by  its  green  color : 
if  the  body  of  the  ore,  in  the  interior,  is  blue,  or  red,  or  black, 
that  on  the  surface  contains  always  more  or  leas  of  the  green 
kind ;  and  we  are  generally  correct  in  supposing  copper  where 
green  sUicious  matter  is  found. 

Lead  is  not  often  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
imbedded  in  the  soil :  freshets  may  expose  a  vein  of  galena  and 
carry  particles  away  from  the  general  deposit,  but  this  is  no  rule. 
Galena  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  as  the  result- 
ing sulphate,  or  carbonate,  or  oxide,  is  very  light,  and  in  the  form 
of  dust,  it  is  easily  carried  away  by  currents  of  water.  Deposits 
of  galena  must  be  looked  for  in  steep  hills  and  rapid  currents,  in 
limestone  rock  and  the  old  slate,  in  graywaeke,  gneiss  and  por- 
phyry; but  in  all  stratified  rocks  of  the  coal  series,  and  the 
younger  rocks,  it  ia  in  vain  to  look  for  it.  There  may  be  lead 
ores — such  as  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  others  in  young  forma- 
tions— but  we  have  such  an  abundance  of  good  galena,  which  will 
keep  the  price  of  lead  down,  that  the  manufacture  of  that  metal 
from  any  other  ore  is  unprofitable.  If,  therefore,  other  ore  is 
found,  it  is  of  bttle  value  for  smelting  lead ;  but  it  may  be  valu- 
able for  silver  or  gold,  provided  it  contains  so  much  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  to  pay  for  their  extraction  without  depending  on 
the  amount  of  lead.  Galena  is  easily  recognized  by  its  metallic 
lustre  and  cubical  crystals ;  that  of  the  slate  formations  contains 
always  more  precious  metals  than  that  &om  the  Hmeatone  rocks. 

Silver  is  generally  a  companion  of  lead,  and  it  is  not  often 
found  in  any  other  form  than  combined  with  galena.  In  native 
copper,  particularly  that  found  at  Lake  Superior,  there  is  in  many 
instances  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  silver.  Such  ores,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  silver  ores,  for  we  cannot  extract  the  silver 
without  incurring  heavy  expenses.  Silver  occurs  also  in  antimony, 
but  always  combined  with  lead.  If  we  find  an  ore  accidentally, 
and  it  is  not  in  a  compact  vein  in  the  old  or  igneous  rocks,  we 
may  doubt  its  being  a  useful  silver  ore ;  if  it  comes  from  a  lime- 
stone region,  it  is  generally  very  poor  in  silver.  "We  are  there- 
fore not  justified  in  expecting  to  find  silver  ore  in  alluvial  soil,  or 
young  rocks. 
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All  other  ores  form  compounds,  or  are  found  in  a  form  wHcH  ia 
easily  destroyed.  Neither  zinc  in  all  ite  forms,  nor  antimony,  tin, 
or  arsenic  can  be  expected  to  appear  at  the  surface ;  we  must  look 
for  them  either  in  crevices  or  upon  the  rock  below  the  soil.  The 
presence  of  an  ore  may  be  presumed  where  a  specimen  is  found,  or 
where  fine  particles  of  it  occur.  If  this  should  be  on  a  hill-side,  the 
deposit  or  vein  must  be  sought  higher  up  than  where  the  specimen 
is  met  with ;  so,  likewise,  if  it  is  in  a  creek  or  river,  the  deposit 
must  be  sought  higher  up,  either  in  a  branch  or  on  the  river  bank. 
If  the  specimen  is  found  on  a  plain,  the  ore  may  he  beneath  it, 
or  it  may  be  an  accidental  deposit,  carried  there  by  waters  whose 
course  cannot  be  traced.  Such  stray  specimens  are  worth- 
less, but  if  a  la^  body  is  found,  such  as  gold  in  alluvial  gravel, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  a  deposit  of  the  material  somewhere  in 
the  surrounding  mountains.  These  stray  specimens,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  blossoms,  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  the  rock 
where  ihey  came  from.  A  guide,  in  these  instances,  is  to  be  foiond 
in  the  quality  of  the  accompanying  gravel,  the  side  of  the  river 
on  which  it  exists,  and  in  its  own  composition.  If  it  is  found  in 
a  creek,  or  a  river,  it  is  traced  so  far  as  specimens  are  found  in  ita 
bed;  and  if  these  indications  cease,  they  come  either  from  a 
branch,  and  must  he  looked  for  in  that  direction,  or  they  are 
washed  down  from  the  river  hills.  In  most  cases  of  the  latter 
kind,  we  find  a  rivulet,  ditch,  or  drain,  where  the  specimens  come 
from.  "We  then  follow  its  course  until  ^ve  find  in  ita  ramifica- 
tions an  indication  of  the  origin  of  the  stray  ore.  Are  the  speci- 
mens deposited  in  the  gravel  of  a  river  bank,  it  is  always  more 
difficult  to  find  their  source,  particularly  when  the  gravel  is  light, 
sandy,  or  muddy.  In  many  instances  we  cannot  trace  the  origin 
of  the  specimens.  In  the  gravel  of  the  Western  rivers,  in  the 
coal-basins,  we  find  specimens  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry ; 
rocks  which  are  not  found  at  the  head-waters  of  these  rivers  and 
their  ramifications,  these  are  evidently  travellers  from  far-off  re 
gions,  carried  to  their  present  location  by  high  floods,  which  cut 
out  these  valleys,  and  which  originated  in  the  polar  regions.  If 
such  stray  specimens  are  found  in  regions  where  the  rocks  cannot 
contain  that  mineral,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  search  for  a  vein  of  it. 
If  a  piece  of  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  bank  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  we  know  it  came  there  by  accident ;  for  the  valleys 
or  hills  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  may  contain  anthracite  or 
lignite,  they  cannot  contain  bituminous  coal.     If  a  piece  of  gold 
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is  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  no  indication  of  a  deposit 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  If  specimens  of  galena  were  found 
on  the  western  slope  oi  the  Alleghanies,  wo  should  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  presence  of  a  workable  vein. 

Is  the  course  of  the  debris  of  an  ore  vein  traced  to  its  disap- 
pearance below  the  soil  which  covered  the  root,  on  a  hill-aide,  we 
may  conclude  the  deposit  is  not  far  off.  If  it  disappears  in  the 
alluvium  of  the  valley,  it  may  belong  to  a  vein  far  away ;  and  if 
the  valley  is  large,  and  the  gravel  heavy,  it  is  of  no  use  looking 
for  the  ore  bed.  In  heavy,  loamy  ground,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
arriving  at  the  deposit,  but  not  generally  without  much  digging. 
"Where  the  last  traces  of  the  blossom  disappear  below  ground  we 
commence  di^ng,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  stray  specimens. 
If  no  indications  are  found,  we  may  distrust  our  being  on  the 
right  track,  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  once  more  the  original 
course  of  the  guides.  Is  the  deposit  of  ground  heavy,  we  may 
conclude  the  vein  is  higher,  for  some  fall  is  always  required  for 
the  water  to  carry  the  specimens  down  hUl,  they  never  are  lifted 
ftom  below.  Is  the  place  where  the  blossoms  disappear  below 
ground,  on  a  hill-side,  the  best  plan  is  to  follow  the  blossoms  by 
digging  after  them,  and  if  they  are  at  a  gently  sloping  hill,  we 
find  it  more  profitable  to  go  as  fer  up  the  hill  as  possible  without 
losing  the  track,  and  dig  a  shaft  down  to  the  roek.  If  wo  meet 
the  blossoms  in  this  shaft,  before  we  come  to  the  rock,  we  aze  too 
low  for  the  vein,  and  it  is  advisable  to  quit  working  in  that  shaft 
and  commence  digging  a  new  one  higher  up  the  hilh  This  last 
shaft  should  strike  the  rock  above,  or  at  the  vein.  It  is  advisable 
to  dig  the  first  shaft  a  few  feet  deeper  than  the  blossom  of  the 
ore,  for  it  may  happen  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  near,  and  if  this 
is  the  case  the  vein  cannot  be  far  off. 

JiL  following  the  indications  of  an  ore  deposit,  we  are  always 
to  distinguish  between  heavy  and  light  ores,  between  friable  and 
hard  material.  A  piece  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  carried  500 
miles,  without  losing  much  of  its  form ;  bituminous  coal  to  a  less 
distance,  and  lignite  will  bear  still  lees  travelling.  Gold  cannot 
be  found  far  from  its  origin ;  heavy  rains  may  carry  it  down  a 
steep  hill,  but  a  river  will  not  move  it ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  soon 
be  destroyed,  as  it  is  rubbing  constantly  upon  the  rock,  or  be- 
tween clean  hard  gravel  on  the  bottom ;  and  being  very  liable 
to  abrasion,  it  is  soon  divided  into  small  particles,  which  are 
floated  off  by  the  current.     Even  the  most  gentle  motion  of 
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water  will  bear  away  fine  partieles  of  gold.  Galena  may  be  car- 
ried farther  from  the  place  of  its  origin  than  gold ;  it  is  not  so 
heavy  as  that,  and  hard,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  into  small 
cubes,  which  are  often  estremely  fine  when  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers.  Useful  iron  ores  are  never  earned  far  by  a  current, 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  that  kind  of  transport.  Tin  ores  are 
often  found  in  alluvial  gravel,  bedded  upon  rocks,  but  they  sel- 
dom appear  at  the  surface,  except  in  old  deposits,  always  protected 
by  a  layer  of  gravel.  All  other  ores  are  too  friable  to  be  carried 
by  such  forcea  aa  water,  and  too  oxidizable  to  resist  the  oxygen 
of  the  atinosphere  for  a  long  time.  Where  such  specimens  are 
found,  there  must  be  a  vein  near  at  hand. 

Exploring  by  shafts. — When  an  ore  deposit  has  been  so  far 
explored,  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the  vein,  and  the  quality  of 
the  ore  has  been  examined  superficially,  as  to  its  value  to  the 
smelter,  the  vein  is  opened  by  peneti'ating  farther  into  it.  Suffi- 
cient room  is  now  made  to  work  the  vein,  and  the  whole  thick- 
ness is  cut  out,  for  some  extent.  The  amount  of  the  vein  taken 
out  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  the  walls  of  the  vein, 
that  is,  the  lock  on  each  side  of  it ;  are  these  parallel,  that  is,  do 
they  show  no  curves  or  divergence,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
the  vein  to  be  uniformly  thick.  A  few  yards,  or  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet,  are  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  investigate  the  character 
of  a  vein.  Are  the  walla  of  the  vein  curved,  or  divergent  in  one 
or  the  other  direction,  wc  have  to  act  more  cautiously  and  con- 
tinue to  explore  it.  If  the  divergence  increases  rapidly,  we  may 
conclude  the  vein  to  be  a  lode  or  mass  of  more  or  less  extent.  In 
all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  walls  of  both  sides,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  vein. 
The  axis  is  that  plane  which  is  eqiudistant  from  the  walls  of  the 
vein;  and  as  this  plane  is  not  always  straight,  we  divide  it  into  a 
number  of  small  straight  planes,  or  convert  it  into  a  curved 
plane. 

The  conditions,  under  which  the  operations  of  exploring  may 
be  continued,  must  now  be  considered  before  proceeding  any 
farther  with  the  operation.  The  first  consideration  involved  re- 
lates to  the  nature  of  the  ore.  It  must  be  assayed  as  to  its  quality, 
and  if  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  smelt  works,  to  test  it  on  a 
large  scale,  at  least  some  tons  ought  to  be  smelted ;  and  if  we 
want  a  thorough  trial,  one  furnace  ought  to  work  this  partioulai 
ore  at  least  until  all  other  ore  and  metfvls  are  tapped,  and  the  trial 
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ore  is  the  only  one  in  the  furnace.  This  test  smelting  is  neces- 
sary for  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  similar  ores.  The  value  of 
the  ores  of  piecious  metals  can  be  ascertained  by  the  assay,  on  a 
small  (Quantity,  with  perfect  certainty ;  also  the  value  of  mercury, 
nickel,  and  some  others.  In  those  cases  -where  the  value  of  the 
metal  produced  depends  on  its  purity,  a  trial  on  the  large  scale 
never  ought  to  be  omitted.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  iron  ore  by  the 
assay,  while  the  cLuantity  of  that  substance  may  be  large  enough 
to  injure  the  quality  of  iron  manufactured,  so  as  to  make  it 
unsalable. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  price  of  ore,  that  is,  the  ex- 
penses of  mining.  If  the  vein  or  deposit  is  in  alluvial  soil,  the 
body  of  ore  and  its  direction  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  incumbent  earth  to  be  removed.  The  price  at 
which  this  may  be  accomplished,  reduced  to  one  ton  of  ore,  or  any 
other  measure  we  choose,  forms  the  standard  of  dead  work.  If 
the  vein  is  imbedded  in  rock,  the  expense  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  solidity  and  hardness  of  the  ore  itself;  the  price  of  dig- 
ging it  is,  however,  chiefly  regulated  by  the  undermining,  and  tlie 
thickness  of  the  vein.  If  the  vein  is  bedded  upon  a  soft  under- 
stratum, which  may  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  pick,  it  shows  to 
the  best  advantages  to  the  miner  for  taking  out  the  orei  This 
undermining  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  many  instances 
determines  the  value  of  the  vein.  The  best  position  for  it  is 
below  the  vein,  between  the  rock  and  the  vein ;  its  thickness,  if 
but  two  inches,  is  sufficient,  three  inches  are  better,  and  if  thicker 
than  that,  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  The  undermiuing  may  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  vein,  or  at  the  top  of  it,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
rock  above  or  below  the  vein ;  in  all  eases  it  forms  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  miner ;  without  it  the  work  progresses 
but  slowly,  and  must  be  expensive  in  consequence.  The  under- 
mining may  be  a  vein  of  soft  clay,  or  clay  slate,  shale,  carbonate 
of  lime  in  stalactites,  gravel,  sand,  or  ore  in  a  loose  form ;  crevi- 
ces in  the  vein,  or  water-courses  near  it.  The  nature  of  the 
adjoining  rock  has  no  influence  upon  the  price  of  the  ore ;  it  bears 
only  a  proportional  part  on  the  whole  amount  of  ore  raised,  so 
far  as  dead  work  is  to  be  performed  in  it.  The  location  of  the 
vein  forms  another  object  of  our  consideration.  If  the  vein  is  in 
low,  marshy  ground,  the  accumulation  of  water  will  be  great,  and 
the  expenses  of  removing  it  considerable.    If  the  vein  is  so  lo- 
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cated  tliat  the  water  above  it  may  iiltrate  into  tte  mine,  and 
annoy  the  miner,  it  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  expenses  of 
extraction.  If  the  vein  dips  from  the  place  of  exploration  it  will 
accumulate  water,  and  water-conxses  must  be  cut  into  the  bed 
rock  to  remove  it.  The  price  of  labor  and  the  facihty  of  pro- 
curing workmen,  is  an  object  to  be  well  digested  before  forming 
the  conclusions  as  to  the  cost  at  which  the  ore  can  be  dug.  In 
a  populous  country  laborers  may  be  had  at  any  time,  skilfu.1 
miners,  however,  may  be  scarce,  and  the  latter  are  as  necessary  to 
insure  good  success  as  any  other  item  in  the  calculation.  Good, 
sober  workmen,  perform  always  the  cheapest  labor ;  but  these 
claim  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  if  we  are  to  procure  those 
comforts  for  them,  it  cannot  be  done  without  incurring  expenses 
which  are  frequently  neglected  in  the  estimates  by  those  who  lay 
the  plans  of  mining  operations.  The  price  of  labor  is  or  may  be 
considered  uniform  over  the  United  States,  but  it  is  evidently 
higher  in  the  western  and  southern  states  than  in  the  east  and 
north.  Nominally,  the  wages  paid  are  higher  in  the  latter  parts 
of  the  Union,  but  really,  the  labor  performed  is  cheaper ;  the 
workmen  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better  than  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Union.  The  labor  in  the  Pacific  states  and  terri- 
tories is  at  present  high,  and  rich  mineral  deposits  only  will  pay 
the  expenses  necessarily  connected  with  mining  operations  in 
them.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  temporary,  and  wiU  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  provided  they  possess  lasting 
mineral  treasures.  Fuel  is  in  most  instances  an  important  item  in 
determining  the  value  of  an  ore  deposit.  Gold  deposits,  in  alluvial 
ground,  or  where  it  is  found  in  abimdance  in  the  metallic  state  in 
veins,  does  not  require  much  fuel  for  its  production.  The  supply 
for  a  steam  engine  is  in  most  eases  all  that  is  required,  but  even 
this  is  in  many  instances  an  important  item  of  expense.  Zinc  re- 
quires a  large  amount,  and  therefore  cheap  fuel.  Iron  requires 
less,  but  still  a  cheap  fael.  In  the  production  of  lead  and  other 
metals,  there  is  less  objection  to  using  expensive  combustibles. 
The  price  and  quality  of  timber  is  often  a  large  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  mining  operations;  in  extensive  and  heavy  lodes,  in 
friable  rock,  and  damp  mines,  the  wood  does  not  last  long,  and 
m.uch  is  required.  Pine  wood  is  by  far  more  expensive  than 
leaf  wood,  because  of  its  brief  durabihty.  The  facilities  for 
transportation,  or  the  proximity  of  smelt  worts,  or  a  market,  is 
an  object  generally  well  understood  by  our  citizens,  and  needs 
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only  to  be  mentioned  as  an  active  agent  in  determining  the  value 
of  a  mine.  All  these  considerations  taken  together,  form  the 
basis  for  estimating  the  price  of  ore,  and  the  value  of  a  mine. 

The  price  of  a  ton  of  ore,  for  which  we  assume  2240  pounds, 
avoirdupois,  is  regulated  by  the  marltet  for  it,  or  by  the  smelt 
works.  Gold  ores,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  ferruginous 
slates,  free  from  adhesive  clay  and  not  too  hard,  may  be  crushed 
and  amalgamated ;  in  fact  the  metal  obtained  from  it,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  dollar  per  ton  in  the  mill,  driven  by  a  steam  engine. 
The  quantity  of  gold  in  such  ores  is  therefore  the  means  by 
which  to  determine  the  value  of  the  mine.  If  we  subtract  one 
doUar  from  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  in  a  ton  of  rock,  for  the 
necessary  expenses,  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  remaining  gold 
which  is  to  pay  for  raising  the  ore.  If  the  ore  contains  much 
clay  it  impedes  the  progress  of  work  in  the  nuU,  and  $1  50  may 
be  set  down  as  mill  expenses.  If  the  ore  contains  iron  or  copper 
pyrites,  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  lost  in  amalgamation, 
which  may  increase  the  expenses  to  $2  and  more.  The  presence 
of  lead  and  other  metals  of  similar  nature  increase  the  mill  ex- 
penses, because  mercury  is  absorbed  by  these  metals  and  lost. 
The  miU  expenses  constitute  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  outlay, 
and  these  are  the  first  items  to  be  considered ;  the  remaining 
quantity  of  metal  must  pay  the  expenses  of  mining,  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  and  furnish  the  profits.  If  the  veins  of 
gold  ore  are  composed  of  a  soft  slate,  such  kind  as  most  of  the 
Virginia  mines  show,  and  are  so  thick  as  to  admit  of  a  man 
standing  upright  to  work  in  them,  a  ton  of  ore  can  be  dug  at 
from  60  to  75  cents  average  wages ;  to  which,  amount  dead 
work  and  interest  on  capital  is  to  be  added.  If  the  vein  is  com- 
posed of  hard  rock,  such  as  some  of  the  vitrified  magnesia 
slate  and  quartz  veins  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  price 
of  mining  increases  from  $1  to  $3,  and  more.  Is  the  vein  thin, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  dead  rock  is  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to 
admit  the  miner,  the  cost  of  working  the  rock  increases  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ore,  and  must  be  taken  into  account,  A  man  may 
dig  a  ton  of  soft  slate  at  50  cents,  hard  slate  at  $1  to  $3,  and  hard 
quartz,  porphyry  or  stratified  gneiss,  at  $2  to  $6.  The  general 
expenses,  such  as  dead  work,  pumping,  hoisting,  ventUating,  and 
othei^  are  proportioned  to  the  whole  amount  of  ore  taken  out 
of  the  deposit  and  calculated  per  ton ;  of  this  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.    Open  digging  and  an  injudicious  method  of  work 
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may  produce  cheap  ore  for  a  cert^n  time,  but  it  infallibly  iu- 
i  the  expenses  of  extraction  rapidly  with  the  depth,  and 
iumbers  a  mine  for  ever.  Skilfully  conducted  work 
below  ground  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  course  of  time ;  it 
causes  more  expenses  than  open  work  at  fii-st,  but  these,  when 
appropriated  to  the  body  of  ore,  are  generally  found  to  be  very 
small,  and  soon  are  repaid  by  the  superior  advantages  aecruing 
to  the  miner,  and  by  the  facilities  it  affords  in  employing  steam 
or  water  power  to  assist  the  miner  in  removing  the  ore  and  the 
water. 

The  expenses  for  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the  smelt 
worlcs  are  from  $10  to  ?15,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. The  latter  generally  increases  the  cost  to  the  amouut  of 
$1  50  to  $2.  If  the  price  of  pig  iron  is  $20,  and  the  smelting 
costs$ll  50,  the  ore  necessary  for  a  ton  of  iron  may  cost  $8  50, 
which  price,  however,  would  give  no  profit  to  the  smelter,  and 
no  fund  for  incidental  expenses.  Two  tons  of  rich  magnetic  ore 
can  produce  a  ton  of  iron ;  this  kind  of  ore  may  therefore  cost 
J4  a  ton.  Three  tons  of  good  hematite,  or  red  oxide,  are  in  most 
eases  required  for  making  a  ton  of  iron,  and  such  ore  should  not 
cost  more  than  $2  66.  The  poor  hematites,  bog  ores,  and  poor  ores 
generally,  do  not  furnish  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  metal,  and 
such  ore  cannot  be  worth  more  than  $2  per  ton.  The  price  of 
pig  iron  varies  according  to  quality ;  it  is  higher  for  charcoal 
than  for  anthracite  and  cote  iron,  and  higher  for  cold  than  hot- 
blast  iron.  But  this  does  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  ore,  be- 
cause these  are  items  which  increase  or  diminish  the  cost  of 
smelting.  On  an  average  we  may  assume,  that  if  a  ton  of  rich 
magnetic  ore  costs  more  than  $4  at  the  smelt  works,  good  hema- 
tite more  than  $3,  and  poor  ores  more  than  $1  50  or  $2,  they 
are  too  expensive  for  our  iron  manufacturers. 

The  price  of  lead  ore  at  the  Missouri  lead  mines  varies  &om 
$20  to  $40  per  ton.  The  smelters  buy  it  at  that  rate.  The  latter 
price  is  not  generally  paid,  and  $30  may  be  considered  the  aver- 
age for  clean  ore.  If  the  ore  veins  happen  to  be  strong,  the 
miners  mate  good  wages ;  but  the  business  is  not  so  remunerat- 
ing as  to  insure  large  profits.  The  smelt  worlcs  yield  but  Httle, 
and  so  the  miners  suffer.  If  mining  was  carried  on  here  with 
judgment  and  capital,  the  price  of  the  ore  might  be  redixced  eon- 
siderably,  but  there  is  little  prospect  at  present  for  such  invest- 
ments.     The  expense  of  smelting  a  ton  of  lead  from  good  ore 
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amounts  to  about  $15 ;  and  if  incidental  expenses  and  interest 
on  capital  are  considered,  it  may  be  estimated  at  $20.  If  the 
price  of  metallic  lead  is  $3  atthe  smelt  works  per  hundred  pounds, 
it  wiU  bring  a  ton  to  $66,  from  wMch  the  smelting  is  to  be  de- 
ducted ;  the  remainder  is  for  ore  and  profit.  Galena  will  yield 
about  60  per  cent  of  lead  when  pure,  this  makes  more  than  1.5 
tons  of  ore  necessary  for  one  ton  of  metal,  and  if  the  ore  is  as 
high  as  $30,  it  leaves  but  little  or  no  profit  to  the  smelt«r. 

Copper  ores  sell  at  a  uniform  price  at  the  smelt-works,  and 
$2  50  per  cent,  and  per  ton  is  the  average  price  paid  for  ores. 
That  is,  a  ton  of  ore  which  contains  10  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  is  free  from  injurious  metals,  such  as  lead,  pays  $25  at  the 
furnaces. 

Other  ores  than  those  mentioned  are  uncertain  in  their  value ; 
the  amount  of  metal  does  not  directly  influence  their  price.  It 
is  the  admisture  of  other  matter  which  has  the  most  decided 
bearing  upon  their  valuation.  We  shall  refer  to  these  ores  in 
their  proper  places ;  and  also  allude  to  the  value  of  coal  and  com- 
es, in  the  chapters  assigned  to  these  various  subjects, 

ation  of  the  Deposit. — Such  considerations  as  the  fore- 
going, determine  if  the  miner  is  to  proceed  any  farther,  or  drop 
the  enterprise.  If  it  is  concluded  to  proceed,  the  next  step  is  to 
ascertain  the  mass,  position,  and  extent  of  the  vein ;  this  exami- 
nation is  in  aU  instances  tedious,  slow,  and  in  some  cases  expen- 
sive. The  form  of  the  ore  deposit  may  he  a  mass — that  is,  a 
large,  irregular-shaped  nodule,  of  more  or  less  extent ;  it  is  then 
an  irregular  heap,  rounded  or  oval ;  it  may  extend  for  nules,  or 
only  for  a  few  yards ;  its  plane  or  lai^est  extension,  may  be  hori- 
zontal, inclined,  or  vertical.  These  deposits  are  generally  found 
in  alluvial  soil,  in  beds  of  clay,  or  shale,  in  the  old  unstratified 
rocks,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  iron  mountain  of 
Missotm,  the  hematite  ores  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  ores,  appear  in  that  form.  These  are  mineral 
masses  detached,  to  all  appearances,  fi'om  other  masses.  They 
send  no  veins,  no  ramifications  into  the  rocks  around.  The  form 
of  the  ore  vein  may  again  be  a  lode,  or  a  flattened  mass,  of  more 
or  less  extent ;  it  may  terminate  in  almost  sharp  edges  at  its  ap- 
parent terminations,  but  these  are  always  fdtmd  to  be  small 
veins,  connecting  it  with  another  lode ;  it  is  in  fact  a  vein  in  an 
irregular  form.  A  lode  may  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  the 
rock,  or  cross  these  strata;  it  may  penetrate  unstratified  rock, 
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and  cross  in  its  extension  and  course  otker  mineral  veins,  and 
ctiier  lodes.  A  lode  may  extend  horizontally,  or  vertically,  or 
may  traverse  the  rock  in  any  degree  of  inclination  to  the  horL 
zon,  or  to  the  strata  of  the  rock.  These  forms  and  masses  of 
ore,  are  often  deranged  in  their  supposed  course,  indicated  by 
observing  but  a  small  part  of  it ;  they  often  dwindle  into  small 
veins,  or  divide  themselvea  into  a  number  of  small  veins :  these 
modifications  are  generally  caused  by  the  rock  in  which  Ihe  lode  is 
imbedded.  Lodes  are  characterized  by  distinct  marks  from  the 
rock,  and  may  be  traced,  even  by  the  accompanying  matter,  dis- 
tinctly, which  latter  possesses  always  distinguishing  features.  Pyri- 
teoua  ores  appear  chiefly  in  lodes,  and  all  sulphurets  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  their  origin  at  and  in  the  primitive  rocks.  Lodes 
are,  therefore,  very  valuable  forms  of  minerals,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  miner  to  investigate,  before  he  goes  to  work,  if 
his  mine  is  a  part  of  a  detached  mass,  or  a  lode.  Veins  appear 
in  a  more  regular  form  than  lodes ;  their  position  is  more  definite, 
and  either  parallel  with  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  or  cross 
these  at  certain  angles  in  a  manner  more  distinct  and  regular 
than  lodes  or  masses.  Coal  deposits  appear  in  veins,  very  sel- 
dom in  masses,  not  at  all  in  lodes.  The  gold  ores  of  the  South- 
em  States  are  found  in  veins.  Pockets,  concretions  or  nodules, 
are  small  detached  masses  of  minerals,  which,  generally  are.  soon 
exhausted.  Pockets  are  formed  by  gold,  lead,  and  silver  ores ; 
nodules  are  found  in  the  coal  series,  forming  spheroidal  masses  of 
iron  ore.  Galena  is  found  in  concretions,  pockets,  lodes,  and 
masses ;  but  the  latter  are  not  frequent. 

In  order  to  determine  the  form  of  the  deposit,  it  is  r 
to  open  a  certain  portion  of  the  ground,  and  even  exploi 
supposed  e^e ;  open  the  vein  in  various  places,  and  arrive  in 
that  way  at  a  definite  conclusion.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  the  form  of  the  mineral  mass ;  it  is  not  snificient  to  investi- 
gate its  inclination  and  direction,  for  the  plan  of  working  a  mass 
K  quite  different  from  that  of  working  a  vein,  or  extracting  the 
contents  of  pockets.  When  a  vein  or  mineral  deposit  has  been 
so  far  opened  as  to  show  its  general  direction  and  inclination,  we 
measure  the  first  by  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  latter  by  the 
plumb-line  or  the  level.  In  case  any  doubt  is  entertained  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  form  of  the  vein,  which  it  shows  so  far  as 
is  explored,  it  ought  to  be  opened  farther  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
mind  as  to  its  direction. 
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Tiie  operations  connected  with  tlie  investigation  of  an  ore 
deposit,  are  similar  to  tHose  of  surveying,  and  the  same  instru- 
meats  wMcl.  serve  for  that  purpose  may  be  used  in  this  instance. 
We  perform  all  the  operations  of  the  surveyor,  and  find  besides 
the  inclination  of  the  deposit.  If  the  extant  of  the  vein,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  to  be  investigated,  we  need  a  measure ;  for  which 
purpose  any  tape  or  silt  string  can  be  used.  A  wooden  rod,  or  a 
chain  measure,  or  a  yard  tape,  may  be  also  used.  Generally  a  sur- 
veyor's chain  of  four  rods,  or  sixty  feet  long,  is  T:aed.  Besides 
the  chain,  there  are  needed  measuring  pins  made  of  iron,  about 
ten  inches  long,  having  an  eye  at  one  end,  on  which  they  are 
strung  to  an  iron  ring  or  leather  strap.  Two  staves  are  also  re- 
quired ;  these  should  be  at  least  six  feet  long,  mounted  at  one  end 
with  sharp-pointed  iron  so  as  to  penetrate  the  ground  readily ; 
these  staves  hold  the  ends  of  the  chain.  The  theodohte  is  often 
used  to  measure  the  inclination  and  direction  of  the  vein ;  but  as 
this  instrument  cannot  well  be  apphed  below  ground,  a  more 
simple  one  is  used.  The  theodolite,  however,  is  a  convenient  in- 
strument above  ground,  and  where  large  tracts  are  to  be  mea- 
sured it  is  profitable  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  following  one. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  if  we  were  to  extend  our  researches  to 
the  uses  of  the  theodohte.  An  instrument  more  adapted  for 
service  below  ground,  and  serving  equally  well  above  ground  is 
the  level  and  suspension  compass. 


Fig.  1,  represents  a  level  "vihiuh  ]o  lh-<  usel  fsr  measuring 
the  horizontii  and  the  vertical  angle*?  It  is  ^  h  ilf-circle,  made 
of  thin  sheet  brass,  and  is  shown  m  half  its  usual  size.  The  two 
hooks,  which  must  be  bent  in  i  shiip  in^le  at  the  points  of  sus- 
pension, are  screwed  to  the  -jl  ni  it  le   lud  the  clges  of  these 
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must  form  a  perfectly  parallel  line  wifii  the  diameter  of  tlie  cir- 
cle. The  instrument  represents  a  commoa  protractor,  with  the 
addition  of  the  hooka,  the  plumb-line,  and  the  bob.  The  point 
for  fastening  the  plumb-line  must  be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
diameter,  and  a  strong  hair  line  is  preferable  to  a  silk  string. 
In  measuring  angles  this  semicircle  is  suspended  on  a  silk  string, 
which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  vein. 

The  nest  instrument  for  the  mining  engineer  is  the  suspension 
compass ;  it  is  represented  in  figs.  2  and  3  in  half  its  usual  siae. 
These  instruments  ought  not  to  be  too  small,  or  their  indications 
are  not  very  correct.  Fig.  2  shows  a  similar  semicircle  as  the 
level,  fig.  1,  but  here  is  no  division ;  the  silk  string  on  which  the 
instmment  is  suspended  is  held  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  and 
the  magnetic  needle  in  the  compass  indicates  the  deviation  of  the 
vein  from  the  magnetic  meridian. 


Fig.  3,  shows  this  instrument   from    above.     The  compass 
iing  suspended  in  a  universal  joint,  will  admit  of  any  motion 


in  any  direction,  and  be  always  horizontal,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
true  magnetic  meridian,  as  soon  as  the  needle  is  at  rest.  In  ob- 
serving a  series  of  lines  below  or  above  ground,  we  arrive  at  the 
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general  direction  of  the  course  of  the  vein.     These  instruments 
are  particularly  useful  below  ground. 

A  third  instrument  is  required  in  order  to  driw  the  plan  of  a 
minOj  and  its  extent  on  pipLi 


3,  of  about 

f  of  an  inch  thick,  &om  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  3  or  3-5  inches 
wide.  The  edges  are  tapered  down  so  as  to  form  a  ruler's  edge, 
along  which  a  pen  may  be  drawn.  This  instrument  is  laid  on  the 
paper  on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  drawn,  and  serves  for  marking 
those  angles  and  distances  noted  in  the  pocket-book.  The  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  ruler  must  of  course  correspond  with  the  north 
and  south  direction  of  the  compass,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the 
suspension  compass,  where  it  falls  in  a  line  with  the  sdk  string  on 
which  it  is  suspended.  One  of  the  edges  of  this  ruler  may  be 
divided  in  feet,  or  decimals  of  feet,  and  the  other  in  duodecimals, 
so  as  to  afford  a  convenient  scale  for  the  plan  to  be  drawn. 

"When  a  mineral  vein  has  been  opened  so  far  as  to  show  its 
direction  and  inchnation,  we  take  the  first  hy  means  of  the  sus- 
pension compass.  If  we  draw  a  silk  string,  or  a  string  of  any 
other  material,  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  we  obtain  the  devia- 
tion of  that  direction  from  the  magnetic  meridian ;  this  deviation 
is  noted  in  a  note-book,  for  reference.  The  inclination  is  ob- 
tained by  stretching  the  string  on  which  the  level  is  suspended 
parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and  in  taking  the  middle  of 
the  divergence  we  obtain  the  axis  of  the  vein.  The  inclination 
is  of  course  calculated  perpendicularly  upon  the  direction  of  the 
vein:  both  directions  are  at  right  angles.  Are  both  inclina- 
tion and  direction  of  the  vein  noted,  we  proceed  above-ground 
and  mark  here  the  spot  where  the  vein  ought  to  crop  out,  in  ease 
it  extended  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  starting  point,  and  fixim 
here  all  those  investigations  commence  which  are  to  lead  to  the 
examination  of  the  deposit.  Are  the  walls  of  the  vein  level, 
then  the  plane  of  its  axis  is  level,  and  the  vein  has  an  horizontal 
extension,  and  .if  the  out-crop  of  the  vein  is  above  the  water- 
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level  of  ttie  ground,  we  may  readily  trace  its  outlines,  "by  niea- 
fiuring  from  the  water-courses,  or  running  a  level  by  means  of  the 
instrument  In  this  operation  there  is  no  need  to  be  very  par- 
ticular, for  such  veins  never  run  very  straight,  in  the  indicated 
direction.  At  intervals,  which  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  or  at 
convenience,  indicated  by  the  locality,  such  as  steep  slopes, 
where  not  much  ground  ia  to  be  removed,  we  dig  for  the  veia 
again,  and  ascertain  if  its  direction,  indicated  by  the  first  expo- 
sure, is  correct.  If  we  do  not  find  it  here,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expose  the  rock  in  both  places,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nature 
of  that  above  and  below  the  vein.  The  farther  we  expose  this 
rock,  the  greater  probability  for  succesa  in  our  following  investi- 
gations. The  nature  of  the  rock  indicates  the  approach  of  the 
vein.  This  remark  applies  only  to  stratified  rocks,  and  veins 
which  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  the  rock ;  such  aa  coal 
veins,  the  iron  ore  veins  of  the  coal  region,  and  the  gold  ore 
veins  of  Virginia,  Is  the  vein,  indicated  by  the  first  opening, 
not  found  in  the  expected  place,  we  return  to  the  first  spot,  and 
open  the  ground  nearer  to  the  first  exposure,  enlarging  in  this 
manner  on  the  direction  of  the  vein.  It  happens  quite  frequent- 
ly that  a  part  of  a  vein  indicates  a  certain  direction  which  ia  not 
at  all  verified  by  subsequent  examinations ;  this  alludes  particu- 
larly to  lodes  and  masses.  In  making  the  openings  close  to- 
gether, we  may  follow  the  track  of  a  vein  eaaily,  and  in  marking 
the  directions  of  the  various  exposures  connected,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  meridian  and  horizon,  we  soon  find  out  if  the  vein 
runs  in  a  straight  or  more  or  less  inclined  plane,  or  if  its  plane  is 
curved.  If  an  out-crop  is  l^gely  exposed  on  the  surface 
then  we  may  calculate  with  probability  on  its  extension  in  the 
interior  in  a  similar  manner  as  its  exterior,  which  rule,  however, 
ia  modified  by  various  circumstance. 

Ia  the  inclination  of  a  vein  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  we  may 
trace  its  direction  above  ground  with  ease  and  certidnty,  provided 
the  plane  of  the  vein  is  straight, — ^if  the  latter  is  curved  we  are 
to  investigate  the  curvature  before  we  obtain  a  correct  form  for 
laying  down  a  plan  of  operation.  These  veins  are  generally 
valuable  deposits,  for  they  extend  in  a  comparatively  small  sur- 
face deep  below  ground,  and  form  a  large  area.  If  these  veins  are 
an  injection  from  below,  such  as  those  of  the  sulphurets  or 
pyriteous  ores,  they  generally  afford  a  great  depth,  the  end  of 
which,  in  no  case,  has  been  reached  by  any  mine.     Veins  of  this 
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kind  very  seMom  run  quite  perpendicular;  they  are  in  most 
cases  more  or  less  inclined,  and  in  almost  all  instances  cxirved. 
Such  veins  frequently  assume  tbo  form  of  a  huge  irregular 
body  of  ore,  which  is  generally  limited  to  a  certain  extent, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  vein  and  its  course  again. 
Steep  veins  are  generally  irregular,  and  often  divided  into 
small  branches,  rami;fying  the  rocks,  uniting,  however,  always 
in  a  pecuhar  spot,  again  to  pursue  their  course  together  in 
their  natural  manner.  These  veins  always  have  a  general  direc- 
tion, and  the  course  of  most  of  them  is  from  S.  "W.  to  N.  E,  If 
their  direction  is  from  W.  to  E.,  we  may  suspect  their  true  nature, 
at  least  they  will  not  extend  far.  In  observing  these  general  laws, 
and  the  exceptions,  we  hardly  can  fail  to  discover  the  true  course 
of  a  vein.  Veins  of  this  kind  are,  however,  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  faults,  which  cause  apparent  alterations  in  the  line  of 
progress,  but  we  find  the  true  direction  always  again  by  follow- 
ing through  the  fault  to  where  the  vein  sets  in  again.  Such  in- 
tersections sxG  often  found  to  be  vexatious,  but  if  we  follow  the 
vein  through  the  fault,  we  discover  the  ore.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  vein  is  crossed  imder  certain  angles  by  another  vein; 
if  we  know  the  angles  of  such  crossings  generally,  we  soon  de- 
tect the  origiual  vein,  if  it  has  been  disturbed  in  its  true  course. 
Faults  are  quite  common  in  the  veins  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  but  few  are  observed  in  the  western  coal  basin. 

Plan  of  a  mini' — When  the  survey  his  been  so  fir  completed 
ia  the  extent  of  ground  requires,  it  is  driwn  on  paper,  and  so- 
arran£,ed  a  to  show  all  its  relations  to  thf  locd.lity.  A  perfect 
plan  uf  the  ground  is  1  tid  out,  the  i  em  tiaced  on  that  surfece ; 
sectioiib,  perpendicuhrly  and  honzontaUy,  aie  drawn,  which 
show  the  vein  lu  ill  positions  Upon  these  plins  a  system  of 
working  the  mine,  for  its  ventilition  and  the  hristing  of  water 
and  ore  is  treated 


Li  fig    6,    a   section   of   i   ^Lin  it,  represented,   which  be- 
longs to  the  plan  hg  6     This  vem  may  bo  exaimned  over  the 
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Biirfac.p.  of  the  hill,  and  the  fiiult  A  may  be  found  in  that  exami- 
nation ;  but  if  it  is  not  found  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  vein  cannot  be  found  because  it  is  covered  by 
alluvium,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  working  the  mine  at 
random,  or  lose  much  by  working  it  to  disadvantage.  In  such 
instances  a  general  knowledge  of  the  character  of  ore  deposita  is 
of  great  value.  If  the  vein  seta  in  parallel  at  the  top,  or  so  far 
as  it  can  be  examined,  we  can  depend  upon  its  continuance,  and 
may  confidently  commence  operations  at  the  lowest  point,  above 
the  water-level  of  the  grounds.  Is  the  mineral  deposit  a  mass, 
that  is,  are  its  walk  irregular,  diverging  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion, it  is  unsafe  to  attack  the  mass  from  below,  for  it  may  not 
reach  at  all  to  that  depth,  or  may  turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  indicated  above.  In  this  case,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  a  level 
not  lower  down  than  the  deposit  has  been  examined  at  the  sur- 
face. Is  the  character  of  a  mineral  vein  of  an  irregular  form, 
composed  of  pockets  and  small  veins,  such  forms  in  which  lead 
ores  generally  are  fbund,  we  cannot  form  a  correct  plan  of  the 
mine,  the  operation  is,  in  this  ease,  of  a  hazardous  nature.  In 
such  instances  the  best  plan  is  to  drive  a  level  conveniently  to 
the  discharge  of  water,  and  the  hauhng  of  the  ore,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deposit  Pockets  are,  therefore,  the  most  disadvantar 
geous  forms  of  veins,  no  system  of  working  can  be  apphed,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  mere  accident  if  a  mine  of  small  extent  of 
this  kind  of  veins  succeeds.  The  parallel,  or  regular  vein,  the 
lode,  or  irregular  vein,  and  the  mass,  are  the  most  profitable  forma 
for  cheap  extraction. 

F^.  6,  D  I>  D  D,  is  a  lot  of  ground  through  which  a  mineral 
vdn  has  been  traced.  Its  direction,  with  all  its  deviations  from 
the  straight  line,  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  in  the  position  as  it  ap- 
pears in  nature ;  all  the  hills,  ravines,  houses,  forests,  and  fields 
must  be  marked  out.  The  owner's  name,  and  the  names  of  the 
adjoining  neighbors,  and  the  boundaries,  must  be  inserted  in 
the  plan ;  and,  if  possible,  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian ffGHn  the  true  meridian,  marked  in  the  drawing.  In  this 
plan  of  the  ground,  the  direction  and  thickness  of  the  known 
vein  is  marked,  in  a  color  indicative  of  the  color  of  the  mineral. 
Is  more  than  one  vein,  D  F,  known,  these  are  marked  also  in  the 
plan ;  and  if  a  vein  is  present  which  crosses  the  first,  it  must  be 
particularly  marked.  When  all  the  veins  are  marked  down  on 
the  plan,  various  ■sections  are  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
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tlie  means,  obtained  by  coal  examination;  these  sections  must 
be  laid  in  certain  directions,  and  marked  accordingly.  A  section, 
as  that  represented  in  fig,  5,  it  is  abnost  impossible  to  find  by  snr- 
face-digging,  and  for  tbis  reason  a  straight  vein  is  assmned  in  the 
plan  and  section,  "When  the  fault  of  the  vein  is  found  by  actual 
work  below  ground,  it  is  subsequently  marked  in  the  plan. 
Various  sections  may  thus  be  drawn,  and  the  veins  put  into  their 
true  position  and  relation.  In  this  instance,  where  the  course  of 
the  main  vein,  A  B,  is  from  E,  to  W.,  and  the  dip  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
the  hill  Js  sloping  with  the  dip,  we  naturally  are  inchned  to  start  a 
level  from  the  water-course  below,  in  the  shortest  distance  from  G 
to  the  vein,  particularly  if  a  ravine  cuts  the  bill  at  right  angles 
with  the  vein,   An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  answer  the  pur- 


pose very  well,  provided  no  water  comes  down  the  ravine,  for  in 
that  instance  the  level  or  drift  will  be  always  wet,  annoy  the 
workmen,  and  destroy  the  timber  before  its  natural  decay,  A 
drift  is,  therefore,  never  to  be  in  a  wet  place,  below  a  ravine,  or 
in  a  direction  from  which  springs  issue ;  it  must  be  driven  through 
the  diyest  part  of  the  hill.  If  the  water  comes  into  the  mine,  it 
ia  better  to  come  down  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  drift.  Is 
the  extent  of  the  property  limited  to  a  short  line  along  the  creek, 
and  is  the  drift  to  start  from  this  place,  it  is  advisable  to  put  the 
mouth  of  the  drift  at  the  extreme  eastern  point,  particularly  if  a 
second  workable  vein  should  cross  the  first,  as  in  this  instance. 
"We  cut  now  the  level  parallel  with  D  A,  and  reach  the  end  of  the 
main  vein  in  A.  If  the  air  is  bad  in  the  mine,  which  is  generally 
the  case  if  the  work  ia  performed  during  summer  season,  an  air 
shaft  ought  to  be  sunk  at  A  while  the  drift  ia  progressiiig.     If 
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the  work  of  the  drift  is  carried  on  during  ■winter,  and  the  mine 
not  very  extensive,  the  work  may  he  accomplished  in  the  cold 
season,  and  the  point  B  reached  by  a  gallery  from  A  in  time  to 
prevent  the  influence  of  hot  weather.  Either  at  A  or  at  B  there 
must  be  an  air-shaft  in  all  instances,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature 
the  mineral  may  be.  It  is  advantageous  to  enter  the  vein  at  one 
end  and  have  the  air-shaft  at  the  other  end ;  this  arrangement 
will  cause  circulation  through  the  whole  length  of  the  vein  A  E. 
Is  the  second  or  cross  vein,  FE,  also  to  be  worked,  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  mouth  with  A  B  ;  but  it  cannot  he  driven 
fiiTther  than  that  vein,  for  the  part  lying  behind  it  cannot  be  ven- 
tilated by  the  one  air-shaft,  and  a  second  at  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  vein  is  required  to  bring  fresh  air  into  the  farthest  part  of 
the  vein.  The  vein  E  F  may  he  opened  by  a  gallery  which 
drains  the  main  vein  from  E,  and  also  by  the  dead  level  from  A, 
The  dead  level,  A  C,  as  well  as  the  galleries  driven  from  A  to  B 
and  from  E  to  B,  mtist  have  suflcient  fall  in  the  floor  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  water  conveniently,  and  prevent  any  accumula- 
tion of  it  in  the  interior,  even  in  wet  seasons,. 

Tliis  method  of  starting  a  mine  is  certainly  preferable  to 
working  a  similar  deposit  by  shafts.  The  dead  level,  C  A,  may 
be  at  first  expensive,  particularly  if  the  vein  dips  in  opposite  di- 
rections to  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  but  these  expenses  are  soon  re- 
paid by  the  greater  facilily  with  w^hich  hauling,  draining,  and 
airing  ia  accomplished.  A  mine  may  thus  be  worked  without 
steam-power,  to  the  depth  of  the  natural  drain ;  and  if  the  veins 
are  exhausted  so  far,  a  steam-engine,  or  water-power  is  required 
only  to  raise  the  water  from  the  greater  depth  to  this  natural 
level.  The  ventilating  of  a  mine  is  also  more  convenient  and 
safe ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  above  the  drift,  there  is  never  any  diffi- 
culty about  fresh  air  in  the  mine. 

Is  the  grotmd  level,  or  but  gently  undulating,  under  which  a 
deposit  of  ore  is  hidden,  the  manner  of  laying  down  a  plan  for 
operations  is  in  principle  the  same  as  above.  In  this  Instance  we 
cannot  reach  the  vein  by  a  level  drift,  it  may  be  because  such  a 
drift  would  be  too  long,  or  its  mouth  &U  beyond  the  Hmits  of  tlie 
property.  W^  are  also  compelled  to  work  the  mine  by  shafts. 
If  a  vein,  A  B,  Jig,  7,  ia  only  a  Httle  elevated  above  the  general 
water-level  of  the  locality,  and  would  a  dead-level  driven  to  it 
from  a  water-course  lay  hut  a  small  part  of  the  vein  dry,  the 
vein  can  be  entered  at  A  by  an  inclined  plane,  following  the  in- 
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clination  of  the  vein ;  or,  what  is  preferable  to  that  plan,  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  is  Blink  down  from  C,  and  the  hoisting  done  by 
means  of  this  shaft.  The  distance  of  the  shaft  &om  the  out-erop 
depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  vein  and  its  probable  extent 
and  direction  below  ground,  the  extent  of  the  property  above, 
and  the  means  at  disposal.  If  the  vein  is  not  well  known,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  go  too  far  off  fcom  the  out-crop,  else  the  vein 
may  disaj pen  rr  tun  in  a  diirotion  bey^nl  our  reach.     From 


the  shaft  a  "horizontal  drift  may  be  cut  at  a  certam  depth  in  the 
direction  towir  L  the  vem  m  order  to  spcure  the  permanency  of 
the  shaft,  and  m  the  mean  tune  save  meana  and  time  at  the  out- 
set; the  money,  however,  laid  out  for  such  drift  is  a  dead  loss. 
If  means  and  time  admit,  it  is  always  preferable  to  go  with  the 
shaft  so  far  as  to  reach  finally  the  greatest  depth  of  the  vein. 
The  shaft  may  even  cross  the  vein,  and  reach  its  lower  parts  by 
means  of  levels ;  this,  however,  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
levels  above  the  crossing-point.  One  shaft  is  ia  all  cases  sufficient 
for  hoisfdng  and  pumping;  it  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  the  centre  of  the  vein  belonging  to  the  property,  so  as  to 
make  the  distance  of  transport  below  ground  as  short  as  possible. 
Every  mine  requires  at  least  one  air-shaft,  and  for  these  reasons 
two  shafts,  such  as  A  B,  fig.  6,  are  generally  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  vein ;  one  shaft  serves  here  for  hoisting,  the 
bther  for  ventilation.  This  plan  is  very  imperfect^  it  causes  much 
hauling  below  ground ;  and  if  the  one  shaft  is  not  considerably 
higher  than  the  other,  the  ventilation  is  often  disturbed.  In 
th^e  instances,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  locate  the  engine  and 
hoisting  machinery  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  property,  in  case 
the  out-erop  of  the  vein  is  higher  than  that,  and  the  water  from 
the  pumps  of  the  engine  can  be  drained.  Is  the  out-crop  of  the 
vein  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  ground,  it  is  advisable 
to  lay  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to 
secure  draught  through  the  mine.   When  the  shaft  is  in  the  middle 
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of  the  vein,  two  sloping  shafts  at  each  end  of  the  vein  are  driven 
flrom  "below,  from  the  gaUeriea,  in  case  the  air  is  good  inside,  so 
as  to  admit  of  such  an  operation,  which  may  succeed  in  cold 
weather  and  in  oxides;  but  it  hardly  succeeds  in  sulphTiTets,  and 
not  at  all  in  coal.  In  cases  where  the  work  cannot  be  done 
from  below,  it  must  be  done  fix)m  above,  which  is  more  expen- 
sive. It  is  in  all  instances  preferable,  if  these  air-shafis  can  be 
driven  in  the  vein  itself,  instead  of  in  the  rock,  or  at  least  at  the 
terminations  of  the  vein,  or  at  its  out-crop.  In  all  cases,  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  level  and  height  of  the  various  outlets 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  draft 
in  one  of  these  outlets.  If  a  vein  is  more  or  less  inclined,  or  la  it 
entirely  vertical,  or  horizont-al,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles;  drain^e,  air,  and  saving  of  labor  below 
are  the  conditions  which  guide  the  laying  down  of  the  plans, 
fieasonable  expenses,  so  far  as  first  cost  and  time  are  concerned, 
must  be,  and  are,  of  a  secondary  nature.  It  would  be  bad  prac- 
iace  to  spend  means  imprudently,  for  the  object  of  mining  is 
after  all  but  a  plain  business ;  and  if  the  capital  invested  does 
not  pay  interest  and  repay  itself  before  the  vein  is  exhausted,  it 
is  advisable  not  to  engage  in  it. 

Irregular  Ydns. — If,  in  examining  the  out-crop  of  a  vein,  we 
cannot  decide  of  what  form  the  deposit  may  be,  we  axe  compelled 
to  work  at  random,  without  laying  down  a  plan  of  operation, 
and  may  in  this  way  injure  the  vein  for  fiiture  operations  and  our 
own  interest.  Of  all  such  veins  as  coal  veiua,  and  mineral  veins 
in  stratified  rocks  which  run  parallel  with  the  strata,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  their  continuing  in  the  general  direction,  but  veins  which 
penetrate  unstratified  rock,  alluvium,  conglomerate,  or  cross 
stratified  rocks,  are  not  quite  safe  so  far  as  their  regularity  is 
concerned.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  know  very  nearly  the 
direction,  inclination,  extent,  and  thickness  of  the  vein  before  we 
are  justified  in  erecting  machinery  or  concluding  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion. Is  the  deposit  thick  into  which  we  penetrate,  it  is  advisable 
to  foUow  its  lower  plane,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mass  fi:om  below 
in  case  it  is  found  to  be  a  mass.  If  the  nature  of  the  vein  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  any  means  from  above,  it  is  advisable  to  penetrate 
the  ground  by  boring  holes,  such  holes  as  arc  sunk  for  drawing 
salt  water  from  a  great  depth.  The  boring  of  an  artesian  well,  or  a 
salt  well,  is  quite  a  common  operation,  and  requires  but  littlo 
skill  and  means;  stil!  there  are  some  advantages  in  doing  the 
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■work  right,  it  saves  means  and  time,  and  for  these  reasons  we 
■will  furnish,  a  description  of  tbe  operation,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  performed  n 


CHAPTER    II. 

Bffnngfm  Minerals. — There  is  no  difference  in  the  system  of 
boring  for  minerals,  or  boring  for  water ;  the  kind  of  rock  to  be 
penetrated  does  not  even  cause  any  material  difference  to  be  made 
in  the  means  or  tools  by  which  it  is  done.  In  the  Western  States, 
such  as  Vij^uiia,  Ohio,  "Western  Pennaylvania,  Western  Kew- 
York,  and  others,  this  subject  is  well  understood  and  well  per- 
formed. Those  who  make  a  business  of  "boring  for  salt  water, 
penetrate  the  stratified  rock  of  the  bituminous  coal  formation,  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  foot,  for  a  3  inch  hole ;  this  ■width  is  in  all 
cases  sufficient  for  a  test  on  a  mineral  vein.  In  the  above  Sta,tes 
the  hemp  or  manilla  rope  is  used  for  boring.  This  is  called  the 
Chinese  method,  because  the  Chinese  have  practised  boring  in 
that  manner  since  our  knowledge  of  them.  The  Giermans  pene- 
trate the  rock  by  means  of  iron  rods,  of  one  inch  ac[uare  or 
more.  These  rods  are  screwed  together  in  lengths  of  10  or  12 
feet.  This  mode  of  work  causes  the  operation  to  be  rather  ex- 
pensive, on  account  of  the  price  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  it  is 
not  very  expeditious.  The  same  method  was  followed  by  other 
E  uropcan  nations,  and  formerly  iu  this  country.  In  recent  works 
of  this  kind,  wooden  rods  have  been  used  ■with  greater  advantage 
than  iron.  These  rods  are  long  slender  poles  of  pine  wood,  often 
30  and  more  feet  long,  mounted  with  iron  and  screwed  together ; 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  light  and  elastic,  so  as  to  cause 
less  concussion  and  consequently  less  repair  than  iron  rods.  Rods 
offer  no  advantage  over  the  rope  but  that  of  longer  durability, 
and  the  earth  may  be  penetrated  to  a  greater  depth  by  means  of 
themtban  by  ropes.  The  latter  are  limited  on  account  of  strength 
to  about  1,000  feet,  while  rods  may  be  driven  down  to  2,000  feet 
and  deeper.  We  will  describe  an  apparatus  which  may  be  used 
either  for  hemp-rope  or  wire-rope,  which  was  made  originally  for 
hoop-iron  by  fee  author,  it  being  cheaper  and  served  the  same 
purpose  as  ropes  of  either  kind. 
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At  A,  in  fig.  8,  is  represented  a  log  of  oak  wood,  wliicli  is  set 
perpendiciilatly  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  penetrate  the  loose 
p,g  g^  gravel  and  pass  a  little  into  the 

rock,  so  as  to  stand  Ann  in  its 
phce  ■  it  is  well  rammed  hy  gra- 
el  and  the  ground  levelled  so 
that  the  butt  of  the  log  is  flush 
w  th  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  1  few  feet  helow.  Through 
th  s  log,  which  may  he,  accord- 
ng  to  the  depth  of  loose  ground, 
irom  5  to  30  feet  long,  a  verti- 
cal hole  is  bored  by  an  auger  of 
t  diqmeter  equal  to  that  of  the 
bonng  in  the  rock.  On  the  top 
f  the  ground,  on  one  side  of  the 
h  le  a  windlass,  whose  drum  is 
feet  m  diameter,  and  the  cog- 
T*  — ^^-     wheel  which  drives  it  6  feet;  the 

"™^^^  p  n  o     on  the  crank-axle  is  6 
~^  n  hes     This  windlass  serves  for 

Z^^^^^  h  st  ng  the  spindle  or  drill,  and 
is  of  a  large  liameter  in  order  to  Drevent  short  bends  in  the  iron 
which  woTil  1  soon  make  t  br  ttle  In  all  cases  where  iron,  either 
hoop-iron  or  wir  ope  is  sed  the  d  ameter  of  the  drum,  of  the 
windlas  mu  be  fii  ently  large  t  prevent  a  permanent  bend 
in  the  iron  On  the  oppos  te  s  de  of  the  windlass  is  a  lever  of 
unequal  luveiagc,  about  one-thud  at  the  side  of  the  hole,  and 
two-thirds  at  the  opposite  side,  where  it  ends  in  a  cross  or  broad 
end  in  case  men  do  the  work.  The  workmen,  with  one  foot  on  a 
bench  or  platform,  rest  their  hands  on  a  railing  and  work  with 
the  other  foot  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  In  this  way  the  whole 
weight  of  the  men  is  made  use  of,  who  work  with  great  ease. 
The  hft  of  the  bore-bit  is  from  10  to  12  inches,  which  causes  the 
men  to  work  the  treadle  from  20  to  24  inches  high.  Below  the 
treadle  T  is  a  spring-pole  S  fiistened  under  the  platform  on  which 
the  men  stand ;  the  end  of  this  spring-pole  is  connected  by  a  link 
to  the  working-end  of  the  lever,  or  the  hoop-iron  directly,  and 
pulls  the  treadle  down.  When  the  bore-spindle  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  treadle,  the  spring-pole  imparts  to  it  a  sudden  return, 
and  increases  by  these  means  the  velocity  of  the  bit,  and  conse- 
quently  that  of  the  stroke  downwards. 
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The  spindle  is  represented  in  fig.  9,  a  piece  of  square  cast 
iron,  or  "wrouglit  iron,  of  from  200  to  300  lbs.  -weight  for  a  hole 


of  three  iaches  diameter.  For  larger  holes,  of  5  or  6  inches  di- 
ameter, its  weight  must  Ije  increased  to  800  or  1000  pounds.  At 
one  end  of  the  spindle  the  hoop-iron  or  rope  is  permanently  fast- 
ened by  screws  or  rivets ;  at  the  other  end  the  bore-bit  is  inserted 
in  a  round  hole  and  fastened  by  a  fiat  key.  The  spindle  may  be 
provided  at  each  end  with  a  head,  iii  the  form  of  a  cross,  but 
these  are  unueeessary  appendage ;  a  simple  square  rod  of  iron, 
whose  diagonal  section  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  is  aU- 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  lengths  or  parts  of  the  hoop-iron 
may  be  made  as  great  aa  possible,  and  should  be  of  the  best 
fibrous  charcoal  iron;  puddled  iron,  even  if  fibrous,  soon  gets 
brittle  in  the  course  of  time  and  work.  For  a  spindle  of  300 
lbs.,  hoop-iron  of  2  inches  by  J^  is  abundantly  strong,  for  heavier 
spindles  it  may  be  somewhat  stronger.  The  ends  of  the  hoops 
are  fastened  together  by  means  of  small  rivets  and  drilled  holes, 
and  this  riveting  ought  to  be  renewed  at  least  every  two  months, 
because  the  repeated  vibrations  cause  the  iron  to  get  brittle, 
which  is  the  ease  at  the  joints  more  than  in  the  run  of  the  iron. 
At  the  upper  end,  where  the  hoop  is  fastened  to  the  lever,  there 
is  a  length  of  hoop-iron  nearly  equal  to  one  length  or  part,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  an  eye  permanently  &stened ;  this  fits  in  a  hook 
at  the  lever,  and  also  in  a  hook  at  the  drum.  This  loose  part  of 
the  strap  is  fastened  to  it  by  means  of  pinch  screws,  as  shown  in 
fig.  10,  by  this  means  the  hoop  may  be  made  longer  and  shorter, 


as  the  bottom  of  the  bore  anks  down ;  the  letting  out,  of  course, 
can  be  performed  only  while  the  work  is  stopped.  If  we  want 
to  let  out  whUe  the  treadle  is  in  motion,  which  is  necessary  in 
soft  rock,  a  screw  about  one  foot  long  is  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  treadle,  which  may  be  turned  whQe  the  machine  is  in  opera- 
tion. The  bore-bit  has  been  shown  in  fig.  9  as  it  is  fastened  to 
the  spindle.  This  is  a  simple,  flat  chisel,  whose  edge  is  steeled 
■with  good  cast  steel,  and  a  Kttle  rounded,  so  as  to  play  always  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole.    If  the  chisel  is  too  round,  or  pointed  ra 
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the  middle,  the  hole  is  liable  to  get  narrow  in  the  bottom ;  if  the 
edge  is  straight,  the  hole  generally  widens  with  its  depth.  Othei" 
forms  of  the  bit  are  of  little  use,  they  merely  cause  trouble  and 
loss  of  time.  The  bit  must  be  festened  very  firmly  in  the  spindle, 
and  the  shoulder  of  it  fit  closely  to  it,  or  both  are  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  When  the  spindle  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  pit^ 
the  end  of  the  hoop  is  taken  from  the  treadle  and  hitched  to  the 
drum,  which  is  set  in  motion.  The  hoop  must  be  prevented 
from  winding  over  the  hook's  eye,  or  the  pinch  screws,  for  that 
would  cause  short  bends  in  the  iron  and  permanently  injure  it. 
The  drum  must  be  so  high  above  the  hole  that  the  spindle  may 
be  lifted  entirely  above  the  bore-log.  For  these  reasons  the  upper 
end  of  the  latter  is  frequently  found  to  be  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  operation  of  boring  is  simple ;  when  the  hole  through  the 
bore-log  is  sunk,  the  spindle  is  let  down,  hitched  to  the  treadle, 
and  the  latter  set  in  motion,  which  labor  two  or  three  strong  men 
can  readily  perform.  If  but  ten  or  twelve  inches  lift  is  imparted 
to  the  bit,  from  30  to  40  strokes  may  be  made  in  one  minute. 
If  a  good  hoop-pole  is  appended,  from  80  to  45  strokes  may  be 
made  by  men,  and  from  80  to  100  by  a  steam  engine.  The  rock 
is  thus  penetrated  by  repeated  blows,  of  which  from  60  to  100 
are  sufBcient  to  sink  one  inch  deep  in  soft  slate  and  shale ;  from 
500  to  1000  in  sandstone  rock,  and  from  10,000  to  20,000  strokes 
in  graywacke  or  gneiss.  Even  as  many  as  30,000  and  40,000 
blows  have  been  struck  to  penetrate  one  inch  deep  in  hard  gray- 
wacke. Iron  pyrites  are  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  best  plan 
is,  if  the  vein  is  but  a  few  inches  thick,  to  break  it  by  heavy 
strokes  of  a  blunt  steel  point,  directed  so  as  to  break  off  pieces 
from  the  mineral.  When  a  certain  depth,  say  one  foot,  or  two 
feet,  is  penetrated,  the  debris  of  rock,  ground  into  dust,  and 
floating  as  fine  sand  in  the  water  of  the  hole,  must  be  removed, 
which  is  done  by  the  pump ;  this  instrument  is  represented  in 
fig.  11 ;  it  is  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  of  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  and 


^  or  ^  ini'li  i^riuiller  in  diimict'ir  than  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  so 
that  it  may  pass  down  easily ;  it  is  provided  at  its  bottom  with  a 
strong  iron  ring  riveted  firmly,  and  soldered  to  the  sheet  iron ; 
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upon  this  ring  is  fitted  a  valve,  which,  may  be  a  poppet  valve,  or  a 
ball,  or  what  ia  equally  as  good  as  any,  a  trap  valve  formed  of  a 
piece  of  sole  leather  or  strong  India-rubber,  provided  with  a  piece 
of  metal  to  make  it  heavy  and  shut  close.  Metal  valves  do  not  shut 
well,  for  often  coarae  aand  gets  into  the  pump,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  hard  valve  to  shut,  while  a  light  valve  of  soft  matter  wiU  press 
the  sand  out,  or  at  least  close  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the 
mud  from  flowing  out.  This  buctet  is  gently  let  down  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  well  by  means  of  a  small  rope,  a  wire-rope,  or  a 
hoop-iron  tape;  it  is  then  rapidly  moved  up  and  down  a  few 
times  by  hand,  and  raised.  This  latter  operation  is  best  performed 
by  a  small  windlass,  erected  purposely  for  the  pump.  The  strong 
windlass  is  too  heavy  and  slow  for  this  operation.  "When  the 
pumping  has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  we  may  suppose 
at  least  all  the  heavy  sand  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  Pumping  ought  to  be  performed  after  the  water  has  been 
for  a  while  at  rest,  early  in  the  morning  or  after  meal  times. 
This  operation  is  very  simple  and  effectual.  The  pump  in  being 
raised  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  causes  a  strong  current 
of  water  to  pass  vertically  down,  this  stirs  all  the  heavy  sand  in 
the  bottom,  and  even  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  which  may  acci- 
dentally fall  into  the  well,  and  brings  them  into  the  pump.  Many 
other  devices  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  we  know 
of  nothing  superior  to  this  simple  machine. 

Boring  hy  steam. — Wliere  a  steam  engine  is  at  command,  as  k 
generally  the  case  at  salt  wells,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
with  ease  and  cheaply.  Is  a  water-wheel  or  a  mill  at  the  place 
where  a  hole  ia  to  be  sunt,  the  expenses  are  very  small,  one 
man  attending  the  whole  operation.  In  moat  cases  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  where  the  hole  is  driven  down,  if  not  too 
far  off  from  the  out-crop,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  ore  deposit.  If 
the  extent  of  a  mass  or  vein  is  known,  and  we  want  merely  to 
know  the  depth  from  a  certain  point,  in  order  to  calculate  the 
expenses  of  a  shaft  before  we  sink  it,  it  may  be  proiitable  to 
erect  a  steam  engine  for  boring,  in  case  the  depth  is  considerable. 
Horses  or  mules  may  be  also  employed  at  a  common  horse-whim 
to  do  the  work ;  this,  however,  is  not  much  cheaper  than  manual 
labor,  but  the  work  may  be  done  faster.  In  case  a  steam  engine, 
water-wheel,  or  horse-power  is  used,  a  shaft  with  cams  or  tap- 
pets must  be  provided,  which  latter  press  upon  the  treadle  in- 
stead of  the  feet  of  men.    If  in  this  arrangement  the  shaft  with 
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tappets  can  be  so  arranged  aa  to  be  moved  farther  off,  or  closer 
to  tlie  treadle,  it  is  recominended ;  for  if  changing  stratified  rock 
is  met  with,  different  heighta  of  stroke  or  change  of  lift  is  re- 
qiiired ;  soft  rock  or  slate  cannot  bear  as  strong  blows  as  hard 
rock.  In  this  case  the  spring-pole  must  be  strong  enoi:^h  to  bal- 
ance the  whole  weight  of  spindle,  and  rope  or  iron  belt,  bo  aa  to 
keep  it  suspended  when  at  rest.  The  large  drum  for  winding  up 
the  rope,  may  serve  as  an  axle  for  tappets ;  the  latter  are  then 
fastened  to  the  large  cog-wheel  and  lift  the  treadle  directly,  or 
what  is  the  same,  the  end  of  the  rope  or  iron  belt  The  crank- 
shaft on  which  the  handles  are,  serves  in  this  case  as  a  driving 
shaft,  driven  by  pulleys  and  belt  from  the  engine,  the  water- 
wheel  or  horse-power. 

ISwnmg  the  spirtdle,  or  bit,  is  a  necessary  operation  which 
is  much  fiivored  by  a  hemp-rope,  not  so  much  by  a  wire-rope, 
not  at  all  by  hoop-iron,  or  by  rigid  bars  of  iron  or  wood.  In 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  well  by  the  sharp  chisel,  it  is  to  turn 
around  the  axis  of  the  spindle,  or  its  own  axis,  in  order  to  cut  a 
round  hole ;  the  more  rapid  this  operation  is  performed,  the  more 
correct  is  the  work,  and  the  faster  it  proceeds.  The  hemp-rope,  in 
lifting  the  spindle,  is  stretched,  and  endeavors  to  untwist,  setting 
the  spindle  in  a  rotary  motion,  in  which  it  continues  until  its  return 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  At  the  head  of  the  spindle  there  is  a 
loose  eye,  or  swivel,  in  which  the  rope  is  fastened :  the  rope  will 
return,  when  slackened,  and  assume  its  twist  again.  This  opera- 
tion, however  destructive  to  the  rope,  performs  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  bit  more  perfectly  than  any  other  means.  The  rigid-rod, 
and  the  hoop-iron  or  wire-rope,  must  be  turned  by  hand,  if 
no  machinery  is  expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  If  turned 
by  hand,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  cross-handle  above  the 
bore-log  by  a  small  boy,  it  ought  to  be  done  rapidly ;  each  stroke 
ought  to  have  more  or  less  than  a  whole  revolution.  If  this 
operation  is  not  properly  attended  to,  the  bit  is  very  apt  to  cut 
rifles  or  flutes,  particularly  in  stratified  rock,  which  are  very 
troublesome  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Accidents. — ^It  may  happen  that  the  belt,  rope,  or  the  rod  breaks, 
or  the  bit  or  spindle  is  injured,  and  leaves  parts  of  steel  and  iron 
in  the  hole.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  the  pieces  broken  off 
are  not  too  large,  the  most  expeditious  plan  is,  to  take  a  dull 
hard  bit  and  pound  the  iron  into  such  small  pieces  as  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  pump.    Is  the  belt  or  rod  broken,  the  operation  ia 
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!8  not  difficult,  but  in  the  latter  ease  tedious.  The  hoop-iroE,  or  a 
hemp  or  wire-rope  is  easily  drawn  up,  wMeh  is  ma''t  convemently 
done  by  the  following  raachino.  In  fig.  12  is  repre-  p,g  ,^ 
sented  a  pair  of  tongs,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
main-  rope  E,  which  is  slackened  in  letting  down 
the  ton^.  W  is  a  single  wire,  or  a  small  hemp- 
rope,  such  as  a  bed-eord,  or  the  pump-rope.  When  ||||j[ 
the  tongs  are  so  fax  down  as  to  be  below  the  broken 
end  of  the  rope,  the  wire  W  is  pulled  so  as  to  opfn 
the  tongs,  after  which  the  belt  E  is  turned  round  its 
axis.  The  lipa  L  of  the  tongs,  forming  a  basket, 
sweep  now  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  and  draw 
the  broken  rod  into  their  grasp ;  when  such  indica- 
tions are  perceived  at  the  upper  end  where  the 
workman  is  turning  the  belt  R,  the  wire  "W  is  sud- 
denly slacked,  and  the  sharp  steel  Hps  will  bite  the 
iron  or  hemp ;  the  whole  is  now  lifted  by  the  wind- 
lass, and  the  broken  ends  mended.  With  awrought- 
iron  spindle,  hardly  any  thing  can  happen ;  a  cast- 
iron  spindle  may  break,  but  if  made  of  a  square 
form,  there  is  so  much  room  on  the  four  flat  aides  as 
to  admit  two  sharp-pointed  bits  of  the  tongs,  which 
may  fasten  in  it  -suiEciently  so  as  to  lift  it.  More 
vexatious  than  such  breaks  is  the  crumbling  of 
rocks,  particularly  if  these  rocks  are  hard  or  tough. 
If  the  spindle  has  a  little  space  at  its  upper  end,  and  a  piece  of 
rock  falls  down  from  a  higher  place  and  wedges  in  between  the 
spindle  and  the  walls  of  the  well,  it  causes  oft«n  long  delay  and 
much  labor  to  remove  such  small  stones.  Is  the  treadle  moved 
by  men,  such  impediments  are  generally  observed  before  the 
rope  breaks,  and  may  be  made  less  disturbing  when  attended  to 
in  proper  time ;  but  if  a  steam  engine  or  other  power  is  at  work, 
it  will  tear  the  rope  or  rod,  and  cause  the  spindle  to  be  tightly 
wedged.  In  order  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  rope,  that  part 
of  the  lifter  where  the  rod,  is  suspended  must  be  made  so  weak, 
that,  when  the  earn  lifts  it,  and  it  is  heavier  than  the  weight  of 
rope,  spindle,  and  bit,  it  will  break  and  prevent  by  its  rupture 
the  breaking  of  the  rope.  Is  the  latter  not  injured,  there  is  gen- 
erally not  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  spindle  out  At  the 
top  of  the  bore-hole  must  be  always  a  certain  mark,  which  indi- 
cates exactly  the  depth  of  the  well  by  the  length  of  the  rope ;  if 
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the  spindle  ia  in  any  way  raised  above  the  bottom,  we  may  know 
it  by  this  mark,  or  by  the  position  of  the  treadle.  In  this  case, 
gentle  up  and  down  motions  at  the  rope  will  generally  loosen 
the  spindle  so  as  to  make  it  play ;  its  going  down  to  the  bottom, 
however,  ought  to  be  prevented,  for  which  reasons  the  end  of 
the  rope  is  laid  on  the  windlass,  and  the  rope  so  far  stretched  as 
to  prevent  its  sinking  to  the  bottom.  By  means  of  the  treadle 
or  by  hand,  the  apparatus  ia  now  kept  in  motion  and  gently 
raised  by  the  windlass.  If  these  means  wUl  not  succeed,  force 
at  the  windlass  is  tried,  hut  never  beyond  tlie  stiength  of  the 
rope  so  as  to  brealc  it.  If  this  also  iails  to  hft  the  spindle,  an 
iron  rod,  with  a  blunt  end,  which  cannot  penetrate  between  the 
spindle  and  the  walla  of  the  hole,  is  let  down  by  means  of  the 
pump-rope,  and  gentle  blows  are  imparted  on  the  head  of  the 
spindle ;  this  will  either  start  the  spindle,  or  will  crush  the  peb- 
bles which  hold  it.  Is  the  rope  or  rod  broken,  these  operations 
must  be  performed  with  more  caution,  so  as  to  prevent  forcible 
lilting ;  for  when  the  tonga  have  hold  of  the  broken  end  of  the 
belt,  that  is  never  so  firm  as  the  rope  or  belt  itself. 

Ckmenting. — Most  of  the  accidents  are  caused  by  loose  stones, 
gravel  or  pebbles,  crystals  or  pieces  of  slate,  fiom  cavities  above. 
Most  of  the  rocks  contain  caves,  or  nests  of  crystalUne  loose  mat- 
ter, which  is  thrown  down  by  the  motion  of  the  water  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  boring  instruments.  In  these  cases,  pipes  of 
sheet-iron,  of  copper,  or  of  other  metals,  have  been  inserted  in 
such  places;  which  operation,  however,  is  expensive,  tedious, 
and  not  quite  safe ;  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  insert- 
ing such  pipes.  In  all  cases  of  boring,  the  mouth  of  the  well,  or 
upper  part,  ought  to  be  well  secured  by  the  bore-log ;  it  should 
reach  down  into  the  solid  roclc,  and  prevent  any  dropping  of 
gravel  from  above.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  descent,  cavities 
are  penetrated  which  prove  to  be  filled  with  loose  matter,  threat- 
ening to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  best  plan  is 
to  cut  through  such  a  cavern,  if  possible,  and  reach  the  sohd  rock 
again.  If  this  cannot  be  accomphshed,  the  chisel  is  driven  down 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  cavity  filled  by  cement,  which  is  close- 
ly rammed  in  by  a  plunger.  The  cement  for  this  purpose  is  mor- 
tar cement,  also  called  Roman  cement,  which  is  made  of  impure 
limestone,  such  as  is  found  in  the  coal  regions  and  marl  beds,  in  the 
form  of  liunps  imbedded  in  marl,  clay,  or  shale.  This  kind  of  lime- 
stone, when  burned,  does  not  slack;  it  must  be  ground  fine,  and  is 
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then  mixed  with  water  to  a  stiff  mortar.  If  no  such  impure  lime- 
stone can  be  obtained,  common  lime  is  mixed  with  burnt  and  fine- 
ly-ground iron  ore,  burnt  marl,  or  burnt  fermginona  shale,  pumice- 
stone,  or  any  kind  of  volcanic  porous  rock.  The  whole,  lime  and 
admixture,  of  which  latter  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  lime  is  used, 
is  ground  together  and  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  stiff 
mortar.  Cement  mortar  will  harden  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
under  water ;  but  it  ia  advisable  to  make  a  trial  of  it  before  it  is 
put  down  into  the  well.  This  mortar  is  filled  in  canvas  or  mus- 
lin bags,  of  such  a  size  as  to  sink  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  A  number  of  filled  bags  is  let  down,  and  then  the 
plunger, — which  may  be  the  spindle, — is  pressed  upon  them  to 
break  the  bags,  and  driye  the  mortar  into  the  cavity.  Tiiis  is 
gradually  filled  entirely  with  mortar,  and  then  left  at  rest  for 
some  days.  Part  of  the  mortar  is,  in  the  mean  time,  iromeraed 
in  water,  above  ground,  in  order  to  observe  its  progress  of  hard- 
ening. When  the  mortar  is  hardened  below,  it  is  penetrated  by 
the  bit,  and  a  round  hole  bored  through  it,  which  forms  now  a 
pipe  of  cement,  which  will  effectually  prevent  sand  or  gravel 
from  running  down  and  cause  disturbances  in  the  operations.  The 
expenses  of  sinking  a  hole  of  3  inches,  range  firom  $1  to  $5  per 
foot  deep,  according  to  the  rock  and  machinery. 

Saving  ofhore-meal.—la.  all  cases  of  sinking  a  well  or  a  bore- 
hole, the  progress  of  the  work  should  be  recorded  in  a  journal 
from  day  to  day ;  and  each  day,  or  at  each  pumping,  a  part  of 
the  bore-meal,  or  the  coarsest  debris,  saved  for  fiiture  examina- 
tion. The  latter  operation  is  simple  and  causes  no  loss  of  time. 
When  the  pump  is  raised,  the  contents  of  it  are  cast  into  a  fine 
wire  sieve,  or  into  a  bag  of  fine  wire  gauze,  which  is  made  to 
contain  all  the  contents  of  the  pump.  The  water  and  the  fine 
parts  of  rocky  matter  wiU  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve 
and  float  ofF,  while  the  coarser  parts  remain.  A  part  of  the  sedi- 
ment is  saved  in  a  paper,  or  in  a  small  box,  and  it  is  marked 
with  the  time  and  depth,  when  and  where  obtained,  for  future 
reference.  These  evidences,  when  put  together,  form  the  ele- 
ments of  a  section  of  the  rock  strata  penetrated  by  the  well,  in 
that  particular  spot,  and  are  suitable  objects  for  publication. 
Any  geolo^st  can  form,  by  tfiese  means,  a  profile  of  the  rock, 
or  general  formation.  Many  hundreds  of  aj-tesian  wells  are  now 
sunk,  and  have  been  sunk  in  times  past  in  our  country;  these 
would  furnish  means  for  obtaining  a  correct  insight  in  the 
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geology  of  those  places  wliere  the  operations  are  performed. 
For  tlie  want  of  such  records,  the  information  arising  &om  the 
labor  of  horing,  at  a  particular  spot,  is  lost  to  the  community  and 
the  science  of  geology. 

Any  size  of  hole  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  miner,  and 
if  2  inches  in  diameter  could  be  sunk,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
wide ;  but  this  cannot  be  done ;  the  form  of  the  tools,  pump,  and 
rope  require  at  least  2'5  inches.  All  comphcated  tools,  such  as 
cross-chisels,  rasps  for  widening,  and  similar  instruments,  are  to 
be  avoided.  They  are  expensive,  both  in  first  cost,  repair,  and 
cause  loss  of  time.  The  simple  flat  chisel  will  form  a  perfectly 
round  hole ;  when  attended  to  in  turning  the  rope,  it  wdl  make 
the  hole  wide  enough  aU  the  way  down ;  if  frequently  changed 
and  sharpened,  it  works  easy  and  fast,  A  chisel  and  a  good 
pump,  a  safe  rope,  and  good  tongs,  aro  all  the  implements  requi- 
site for  sinking  a  hole  of  2,000  feet  deep. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

Nature  of  a  vein.—By  means  of  exteiior  examinations,  and  if 
necessary  by  the  assistance  of  boring,  we  may  thus  form  a  correct 
impression  of  the  form,  extent,  and  quality  of  the  mineral,  and 
by  that  means  we  obtain  the  elements  for  a  plan  of  extracting  it. 
We  may  to  some  extent  conclude  on  these  relations  by  general 
principles;  namely,  veins  running  parallel  with  the  rock-strata 
must  be  continuous ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  tact,  for 
in  these  veins  there  may  be  extensive  faults,  which  make  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  operation  necessary.     If  in  fig.  13,  where  a  hori- 


zontal vein  is  represented  the  fault  B  happens  to  be  within  the 
field  of  our  operation,  it  -s*  ould  be  improper  to  drive  a  level  into 
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tie  vein  at  A,  for  that  level  can  reach  but  the  one  part  of  the 
vein.  It  is  neceissary  here  to  drive  under  A  and  reach  B,  so  as 
to  drain  and  work  it  by  the  same  level.  If  0  ia  lower  than  A, 
it  is  required  to  drive  in  at  D,  in  order  to  drain  the  whole  of  lihe 
vein  from  A  to  0.  These  cases  happen  in  coal  veins ;  and  if  our 
western  eoal  field  is  not  much  disturbed  by  faults,  they  are 
there,  and  have  caused  expenses  and  delay  in  mining.  Geology 
famishes  general  principles  on  the  form  of  mineral  deposits,  such 
as,  veins  of  the  primitive  rocks  are  the  results  of  clefts  filled  by 
minerals.  This,  if  admitted  to  be  true,  excludes  not  the  exam- 
ination of  a  vein,  for  such  clefls  are  not  regular.  We  find  these 
veins  progressing  in  a  general  direction ;  but  they  are  frequently 
so  far  disturbed  by  local  influences,  that  a  working  plan  based 
upon  the  general  direction  of  a  vein,  would  not  reach  the  local 
part  of  it.  Masses  and  lod^  are  still  more  uncertain  than  veins, 
and  for  these  reasous  require  a  more  thorough  examination  than 
veins.  Pockets  and  nests,  nodules  and  their  ramifications,  are 
fi-eqnently  very  irregularly  distributed ;  these  can  hardly  be  ex- 
amined by  either  boring  or  surfece  exposure ;  we  must  invtati- 
gate  the  general  direction  of  such  deposits,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
them  by  the  best  means  and  least  expense.  All  the  veins  and 
masses  which  do  not  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  rock  it  may 
be  assumed  are  filled  rents.  With  regaid  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  rent  has  been  filled,  different  forces  have  been  acting,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deposit  assumes  a<x!ordingly  a  different  aspect. 
Lodes  which  are  wide  at  the  top,  with  smooth  walls  of  the  same 
material  on  both  sides,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  to  be  wedge- 
shaped,  thinning  gradually  in  the  convergence  of  tbeir  walls. 
The  mineral  and  foreign  matter  having  been  introduced  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  have  been  carried  along  by  a  current  of  water; 
Are  the  walls  of  a  vein  rough,  and  do  they  show  signs  of  having 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  heat  than  the  surrounding 
rock  generally,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  rent  has 
been  caused  and  filled  by  an  expansive  force  from  below.  In 
the  latter  case  we  expect  an  increase  of  mineral  with  the  depth, 
and  in  the  first  a  decrease  of  it.  Since  the  bulk  of  mineral  veins 
is  composed  of  sulphurete,  and  these  are  volatile,  we  con- 
clude that  all  small  fissures,  pockets  and  cavities,  which  are  filled 
by  sulphurets,  have  been  so  filled  by  the  vapors  of  these  metals 
deposited  in  the  cavities.  The  lead  ores  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas owe  their  origin  to  this  cause,  also  the  gold  ores  of  the 
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southern  States,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  pyiiteous  ores  of  the 
eastern  States.  These  are,  therefore,  valuable  deposits;  their 
quantity  must  increase  with  the  depth,  and  we  can  safely  de- 
pend upon  success  in  our  operations,  if  we  follow  the  veins  to  the 
greatest  practicable  depth.  The  igneous  origin  of  a  vein  is  in  aH 
cases  the  moat  promising,  because  its.  dimension  increases  with 
the  depth. 

When  we  thus  assert  that  certain  principles  have  been  active 
in  forming  mineral  veins,  it  must  follow  that  when  a  vein  is 
formed  under  a  certain  law  it  can  contain  only  certain  kinds  of 
minerals.  Gold,  particularly  sulphuret  of  gold,  is  volatile ;  the 
same  as  all  other  metals  and  sulphurets,  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies, 
but  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  any  metallic  oxide,  or  an 
acid  lite  silex,  or  by  heat  from  a  fluid  solution.  If  its  sulphuret  is 
soluble  in  a  sulphuret  of  lime  or  magnesia,  ite  metal  cannot  be 
found  in  a  limestone  deposit,  because  water  has  removed  it 
thence  and  deposited  it  upon  some  sOieious  rock,  Sulphuret  of 
lead  is  not  soluble  in  hme  or  any  alkali,  and  slightly  soluble 
in  acids,  it  is  therefore  precipitated  more  abundantly  in  hme  than 
in  sihcious  rock,  Sulphuret  of  silver,  and  the  sulphurets  of  the 
precious  metals  generally,  behave  similar  to  gold,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  we  do  not  find  them  in  or  near  hmestone 
rocks.  The  protoxides  of  iron  show  more  affinity  for  silicious 
matter  or  acids,  than  for  lime  or  aJkahcs,  and  this  may  be  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  find  them  in  limestone.  The  magnetic 
oxide  and  peroxide,  as  well  as  the  sulphurets,  have  as  little  af- 
finity for  lime  as  for  silex,  and  consequently  we  find  them 
universally  distributed.  These  chemical  principles  may  in  some 
measure  guide  our  conclusions  in  respect  to  localities  and  the 
minerals  therein.  These  affinities  are  evidently  active  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  minerals.  We  hardly  find  any  gold  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  quartz ;  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  largest 
quantity  of  it  near  the  largest  quantity  of  silex.  In  veins  of  ga- 
lena which  contain  silver,  we  find  always  most  of  the  silver  ex- 
terior to  the  vein,  near  its  walla,  and  particularly  in  the  fork  of 
a  vein  where  it  branches  out  into  smaller  vems ;  showing  evi- 
dently that  the  silver  has  more  affinity  for  the  rock  than  for  the 
lead.  The  same  principle  has  been  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
71110,  antimony,  and  particularly  tin. 

Iheory  of  tha  formation  of  mineral  deposits. — The  sulphurets 
of  gold,  platina,  tin,  antimony  and  arsenic,  are  subject  to  the 
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B&me  laws  of  affinity,  that  is,  are  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  when 
exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  an  acid, 
such  as  silex,  the  sulphur  is  dissipated,  and  gold  or  platina  are 
reduced  to  their  metaUio  8ta,te,  and  disseminated  through  the 
rock.  Tin,  antimony  and  arsenic,  having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
become  oxidiaed,  and  the  first  concentrates,  in  virtue  of  its  great 
cohesion,  into  crystals  of  oxide  of  tin,  which  are  heavy  and  can- 
not be  carried  fer  from  their  origin ;  antimony  and  arsenic  are 
more  soluble,  and  may  be  carried  to  a  certain  distance,  precipi- 
tating on  matter  to  which  they  have  most  afBnity.  The  alkalies 
which  originally  held  these  snlphurets  in  solution  are  washed 
away,  and  combine  with  acids,  being  deposited  still  further  off 
from  that  place  where  the  sulphur  was  dissipated  than  the  hght- 
est  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  On  this  theory  of  the 
formation  of  mineral  deposits,  which  supposes  all  the  heavy 
metals  to  have  been  originally  in  combination  with  sulphur,  we 
must  find  gold,  platinum,  and  the  platinum  metals,  near  the  old- 
est rocks,  and  rocks'  of  igneous  origin,  in  a  metallic  state ;  tin, 
antimony  and  arsenic,  near  these  sources  in  an  oxidized  state ; 
iron  everywhere,  becanae  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  water  ita 
siilphur  was  driven  off,  the  iron  being  oxidized  and  condensing 
near  its  source  into  solid  crystals,  or  amorphous  masses,  which 
latter  floated  of^  to  be  deposited  in  places  where  affinity  held 
it.  Lead,  having  the  greatest  affinity  for  sulphur,  would  dis- 
sipate with  it,  and  float  to  some  alkaline  deposit  where  it  is 
attracted.  Similar  results,  caused  by  the  same  force,  may  be 
traced  with  almost  all  mineral  matter.  If  we  suppose  that  in 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  earth,  less  oxygen  was  combined 
with  matter,  and  that  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements  existed, 
with  litUe  or  no  oxygen,  we  find  a  sure  guide  for  tracing  the 
or^n  of  the  deposits.  This  theory  is  strongly  supported 
and  corroborated  by  the  successive  oxidation  of  the  rocks  gen- 
erally. Volcanic  eruptions,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  first 
operations  on  the  thin  crust  of  the  earth,  emit  sulphurous  vapors, 
chlorides,  and  volatile  metals,  and  deposit  oxides.  The  silicates 
thrown  off  by  these  forces  are  in  a  low  degree  of  oxidation ; 
thk  is,  therefore,  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  deep. 
Granite  is  in  a  state  of  higher  oxidation,  but  not  the  highest. 
The  stratified  rocks  contain  more  and  higher  oxidized  matter  than 
granite ;  the  coal  formations  more  oxygen  than  transition  rocks, 
and  the  tertiary  rocks  more  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  hydrates 
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r  tlieir  appearance  among  them,  which  is  a  certain  indioa 
cation  of  a  high  state  of  oxidation.  In  the  most  recent  deposits 
we  find  hardly  any  matter  which  is  not  oxidized  to  the  highest 
degree  of  its  natural  capacity  for  oxygen. 

As  a  theory,  accounting  for  the  distribution  of  minerals  over 
the  globe,  we  consider  the  foregoing  more  satisfactory  than  that 
based  upon  the  fiicts  eliminated  by  geology.  It  at  once  explains 
the  cause,  and  accounts  for  the  locality  of  a  deposit.  We  find  by 
its  assistance,  why  gold,  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  cannot  be  found 
far  off  from  granite,  and  must  be  in  or  near  sihcious  rock,  no 
matter  what  its  age  and  history  may  be.  We  find  also,  that  more 
silver  must  be  in  the  galena  of  silicious  deposits,  than  in  the  ga- 
lena of  alkaline  rock.  It  accounts  for  those  deposits  which  are 
the  result  of  infiltration,  for  masses,  and  stratified  veins.  Injec- 
tions from  below,  lifted  by  heat  from  the  deep,  are  in  their  primi- 
tive condition  and  are  not  subject  to  the  above  rule ;  they  aa-e  re- 
cent evaporizations  or  injections  in  mass,  condensed  by  the  cold 
strata,  or  massive  rock  which  they  penetrate. 

In  taking  all  these  elements  together,  we  obtain  the  means 
for  forming  the  plan  of  working  a  mine.  It  requires  different 
means  to  work  an  alluvial  mass  or  vein,  a  mass  in  secondary  rock, 
infiltrated  or  injected  veins.  The  object  is  in  all  cases  to  obtain 
the  minerals  at  the  least  expense.  If  we  commence  the  working 
of  a  vein  at  a  higher  elevation  than  its  lowest  point,  we  may  in- 
cur great  additional  expenses  in  driving  for  the  lower  parts  of  it 
by  subsequent  dead  work,  the  labor  spent  on  the  first  being  en- 
tirely lost.  If  we  attack  a  mass  at  its  top  instead  of  at  its  bottom, 
^e  may  permanently  injure  the  mine.  Before  a  pick  is  used  in 
the  opening  of  the  mine,  all  advant^es  and  disadvantages  must 
be  well  considered ;  the  nature  and  value  of  the  mineral  must  be 
known,  the  extent  and  thickness  must  have  been  investigated ; 
its  lowest  and  its  highest  points  ascertained,  and  the  probability 
of  the  origin  of  the  deposit  must  form  an  item  in  determining  the 
working  plan.  When  all  these  facts  have  been  laid  down  in  a 
well  drawn  plan  on  paper,  the  disposition  of  shafts,  levels,  galler- 
ies, drainage,  ventilation,  and  hoisting  is  provided  for,  and  the 
manner  of  working  it  is  decided;  the  expenses  of  the  erection 
of  machinery,  and  the  dead  work  are  calculated,  with  the  cost  of 
digging  the  ore  and  hoisting  it.  The  value  of  the  minerals,  and 
the  total  amount  which  probably  may  be  raised  in  the  course  of 
time,  furnish  the  credit  to  the  above  accoujit  of  expenses  and 
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Bhows  the  profit  or  loss  whicli  a  mine  may  mate  ia  a  certain 
time,  or  up  to  the  time  of  its  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Wofldng  of  a  Mine. — ^We  shall  not  allude  to  the  tools  and  in- 
struments used  in  mining,  nor  can  we  extend  our  remarks  to 
blasting ;  ive  assume  that  these  subjects  are  generally  known. 
When  a  vein  is  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  not  to  have 
sufficient  cover  for  underground  ■work,  we  resort  to  open  work- 
ings. The  superincumbent  ground  is  stripped  ofF  and  removed, 
the  mineral  exposed  and  cleaned,  and  then  removed.  This  opera- 
tion is  very  generally  performed  with  iron-ore  deposits,  and  in 
oal-beds ;  it  is  simple,  aud  requires  no  particular 
e  of  the  principles  involved  in  mining.  Any  sagacious 
laborer -may  be  a  good  miner  in  these  caaes.  Open  workings  are, 
generally  speaking,  expensive,  because  they  rec^uire  a  great  body 
of  foreign  matter  to  be  moved  by  physical  labor,  the  application 
of  machinery  being  inexpedient,  I^  by  any  possible  means, 
such  open  work  can  be  avoided,  it  will  be  found  advantageous. 
It  is  cheaper  to  extract  the  same  mineral  by  an  underground  mine 
than  by  open  diggings.  The  latter  are,  besides  the  disadvantages 
mentioned  above,  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  weather,  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  frost  and  rain ;  and  as  the  amount  of  work  done  con- 
stitutes the  price  of  labor,  the  operatives  in  a  mine  cannot 
suffer  by  these  changes ;  all  the  disadvantages  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  mineral,  and  cause  its  price  to  be  higher  than  it  probably 
would  be  if  extracted  by  means  of  imderground  work.  In 
many  instances  such  work  cannot  be  avoided.  Where  the  ore  is 
covered  by  loose  ground,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  form  a  roof  of  it ; 
at  least,  it  would  cost  much  labor  and  timber  to  prepare  a  roof. 
Where  the  out-crop  of  a  vein  of  ore  is  only  used,  as  is  frequent- 
ly the  case  in  the  coal  regions,  in  which  the  decomposed  car- 
bonates form  the  objects  of  extraction,  and  where  the  argillaceous 
carbonates  of  the  interior  vein  are  neglected,  it  is  impracticable 
to  form  underground  workings,  and  if  these  ores  do  not  pay  for 
stripping,  they  are  of  no  vaiue.  For  particular  kinds  of  minerals 
open  workings  are  chiefly  resorted  to ;  we  shall  allude  to  these  in 
their  particular  places. 
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Svhterranean  WffrMngs.- — -We  may  divide  these  into  two 
classes,  that  is,  into  veins  and  into  masses.  Wlien  a  vein  is  liori- 
zonta],  or  nearly  so,  a  level  drift  is  driven  througii  it,  in  case  the 
vein  dips  towards  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  may  he  found  preferable  to  sink  a  shaft  at  the  lowest  accessible 
point  of  the  vein,  and  commence  here  the  driving  of  a  level  for 
drainage  and  carriage.  If  the  vein  is  so  located  that  neither  is  ex- 
pedient, we  commence  by  driving  a  level  below  the  out-crop  of  the 
vein,  so  as  to  secure  the  drainage  from  the  lowest  point  accessi- 
ble, as  is  represented  in  fig.  13.  Considerations  of  economy  de- 
cide here  either  the  one  or  the  other  manner  of  working.  Is  a 
level  expensive,  and  the  amount  of  mineral  drained  by  it  com- 
paratively small,  it  may  be  found  cheaper  to  drain  by  means  of  a 
steam  engine,  and  go  to  a  greater  depth  with  the  shail  than  a 
level  could  reach.  Still,  if  a  vein  is  so  far  elevated  above  the 
water-level  of  the  country,  a  water-drain,  which  receives  the 
waters  from  above  it,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  steam  engine, 
it  takes  away  much  work  from  the  latter.  Expediency  and  the 
expense,  however,  decide  the  question  in  these  cases.  If  a  coal- 
vein  of  a  few  acres  in  extent  requires  a  long  level  to  reach  its 
lowest  pointy  and  if  that  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  shallow 
shaft,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  work  the  mine  by  a  shaft.  If 
the  vein  extends  below  the  water-courses,  and  ftiel  is  cheap,  and 
it  is  the  object  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  vein,  it  may  be  found 
the  more  profitable  plan  to  work  the  mine  entirely  by  means  of  a 
shaft.  Where  the  amount  of  water  received  by  infiltration  or 
otherwise,  is  great  in  a  mine,  it  is  in  all  cases,  if  practicable,  ad- 
visable to  excavate  a  drift  for  drainage.  The  considerations  are 
here,  the  cost  of  the  sfeam  engine,  cost  of  pumps,  repair  and  at- 
tendance ;  if  these  expenses  are  calciilated  on  one  ton  of  ore,  ob- 
tained from  that  part  of  the  vein  which  is  drained  by  the  engine, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  one  ton  above  the  draining  level,  so  far 
as  it  lays  the  part  of  the  vein  above  it  dry,  we  thus  obtain  a  com- 
parison of  both  systems  of  mining.  Are  the  first  expenses  of 
driving  the  level,  and  the  interest  on  investment  for  the  time  it  ia 
not  repaid  by  the  mineral,  when  divided,  in  the  tons  of  ore 
taken  out  above  it,  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  steam-engine, 
shaft,  fuel,  repair,  engineer,  and  interest,  divided  into  the  whole 
amoimt  of  minerals  drained  by  it,  then  the  engine  is  preferable  to 
the  drift.  In  most  cases  where  the  ore  is  above  the  general 
water-level,  the  drainage  of  the  mine  is  found  to  be  cheaper  by 
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the  level  tlian  by  the  engine.  Is  tlie  deposit  below  the  level  of 
the  water-courses,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  drain  by  the  steam 
engine,  or  by  means  of  a  water-wheel. 

If  the  question  about  drift  or  shaft  is  decided,  then  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  set  to  wort  at.  In  most  cases,  the  drift  is 
made  to  serve  for  both  draining  and  hauling ;  it  is,  therefore, 
lowest  at  its  mouth  and  ascends  gradually.  One  foot  fall  in  100 
feet  length  is  generally  considered  sufficient  for  carrying  off  the 
waters  in  a  small  mine.  The  size  of  a  drain  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  water,  but  as  a  general  rule,  24  inches  wide  by  8 
inches  deep  forms  a  channel  for  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
size  of  the  drift,  thus  opened  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  mineral  which  is  to  be  removed  from  the  mine. 
When  a  coal  or  ore  vein  is  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  tons 
in  a  limited  time,  the  drift  must  have  a  siae  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  carrying  off  the  mineral.  When  an  accumulation  of  pockets, 
or  small  irregular  veins,  are  the  objects  of  mining,  it  is  hardly  ad- 
visable to  spend  much  in  opening  drifts,  unless  it  be  that  a 
large  field  of  such  small  veins  is  to  be  penetrated  which  affords 
minerals  for  many  years  to  come,  and  iinally  pays  the  expenses 
of  making  a  large  drift.  In  all  cases  where  minerals  are  extract- 
ed which  are  not  worth  much  expense,  and  are  abundantly  pre- 
sent, such  as  coal,  alum-stone,  iron-ore,  and  others,  it  is  necessary 
to  open  drifts  sufficiently  wide  and  high  to  admit  a  horse  and 
railroad  track  i  7  or  8  feet  high  by  5  feet  wide  in  the 
bottom,  is  sufficient  for  such  purposes.  When  the  minerals  are 
in  limited  quantity,  it  is  imprudent  to  spend  much  in  dead  work. 
In  such  cases  the  ore  is  hauled  in  wheelbarrows  or  hand-carts, 
and  the  drifts  are  not  fi-equently  more  than  5  feet  high  by  7  feet 
wide.  Is  the  drift  cut  into  the  mineral  itself,  it  must  be  made  so 
long  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  extracting  a  certain  quantity  of 
minerals  in  a  certain  time.  Is  the  drift  in  the  dead  rock,  it  is  al- 
ways driven  directly  to  the  mineral  vein,  and  &om  that  point 
galleries  are  cut  through  the  vein  itself. 

Galleries  are  level  drifts  in  the  mineral  vein  itself ;  they  are 
pierced  in  the  mineral  on  the  same  principle  as  a  drift  for  hauling 
and  draining,  but  not  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  form  of 
the  vault.  Is  the  mineral  vein  sufficiently  strong,  not  more  than 
the  mineral  is  taken  out ;  in  all  cases,  however,  it  must  be  wide 
enough  to  afford  room  for  a  workman,  which  requires,  in  most 
instances,  at  least  2  feet  wide.     Is  the  vein  not  as  thick  as  that, 
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some  of  the  dead  root  on  eitber  side,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  vein 
is  removed.  Galleries  are,  therefore,  counted  dead  work,  be- 
cause in  very  few  instances  the  ore  extracted  pays  for  the  work 
performed.  In  cases  even  where  the  ore  vein  is  thick,  and  gal- 
leries may  he  driven  in  the  vein  without  removing  any  of  the 
dead  rock,  the  work  is  never  done  so  cheaply  as  when  the  mine 
is  sufficiently  extended.  "Water,  bad  air,  want  of  room,  and  want 
of  undermining,  are  causes  which  retard  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  increase  the  cost  of  the  minerals.  Galleries  are  driven  so  far 
as  to  afford  ample  room  for  a  number  of  miners  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  as  one  miner  can  dig  but  a  certain  amount  of  ore 
in  a  certain  time,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
mineral  which  is  to  be  extracted,  the  galleries  must  be  extended. 
In  most  cases,  the  extent  of  the  galleries  is  determined  by  the  lo- 
cation of  the  air-shaft,  for  these  galleries  are  the  channels  for  con- 
ducting bad  air  to  the  air-shaft,  and  admit  fresh  air  from  the 
mouth  of  the  drift.  In  all  instances,  these  excavations  form  the 
connection  between  the  entrance  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  exit  of 
the  foul  air.  A  mine  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  until  all 
the  dead  work  is  performed,  that  is,  until  drift,  galleries  and  air- 
shaft  are  in  good  order.  The  price  of  the  mineral  cannot  be  at 
the  lowest  mark  until  ail  the  preparatory  work  is  done.  The 
quantity  of  the  mineral  extracted  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
mine,  and  cannot  be  large  so  long  as  ample  room  is  not  obtained 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen. 

Shafts. — Is  a  stratum  of  minerals  so  located  as  to  make  its 
extraction  by  a  drift  impracticable,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  reaching  it  by  shafts.  This  is  always  the  ease  when  the 
mineral  is  below  the  water-level  of  the  country,  or  when  locali- 
ties do  not  admit  of  levels.  In  these  instances,  we  commence 
two  shafts  at  once,  either  at  the  extremities  of  the  deposit,  the 
extremities  of  the  ground  at  our  disposal,  or  at  such  a  distance 
as  will  secure  a  sufficient  circulation  of  fresh  air  throughout  the 
mine.  In  most  eases,  bowever,one  shaft — that  for  extraction  and 
drainage — is  located  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  mineral,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  lowest  part  of  the  surface  above  groimd ;  the  other, 
or  air-shaft,  is  then  at  the  highest  part  of  the  vein  and  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  ground.  If  the  latter  cannot  be  accomphshed, 
the  first  is  put  in  the  most  advantageous  place,  and  the  afr-shaft 
located  where  it  will  do  the  most  benefit  below  ground ;  the  cir- 
culation or  motion  of  air  is  then  accomplished  by  artificial  means. 
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In  all  cases  the  pit  for  hoisting  and  drainage  must  be  sunk  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  mineral  vein,  and  if  that  cannot  be  reached  by  a 
vertical  shaft,  it  is  done  by  an  inclined  shaft,  or  a  descending  drift. 
The  air-shaft  must  be  in  all  cases  vertical,  so  fiir  as  it  is  above  the 
mineral  Inclined  shafts  afford  no  advantages  in  the  abstract, 
but  localities  may  favor  their  construction ;  they  always  cause  a 
longer  Une,  and  consequently  the  removal  of  more  dead  matter 
than  a  perpendicnlar  sliaft ;  the  pipes  to  the  pumps  are  longer  in 
the  first  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  support  of  the  pump-rods  is  a 
serious  objection  to  the  inclined  sliaft.  However,  localities  al- 
ways decide  this  question ;  the  presence  of  a  motive-power  in  a 
certain  spot,  and  improvements  above  ground,  over  the  mineral 
below,  may  cause  reflections  which  terminate  in  the  preference  ol 
the  inclined  shaft.  In  all  instances,  we  should  avoid  cutting 
shafts  or  drifts  of  a  permanent  nature  into  the  mineral,  for  such 
may  cause  danger  to  the  mine  and  the  workmen;  the  latter 
cannot  work  near  such  excavations,  because  a  certain  amount  oi 
mineral  must  be  around  a  shaft  or  a  drift  in  order  to  secure  their 
permanency.  The  size  of  shafts  depends,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
drifts,  on  the  quantity  of  the  mineral  to  be  removed  in  a  certain 
tune ;  but  as  these  excavations  serve  in  the  mean  time  for  haul- 
ing, draining,  and  ventilation,  the  latter  must  be  considered  in 
determining  the  size  of  shafts,  as  well  as  drifts. 

Timbering. — Preparatory  worts  are  always  intended  to  be 
permanent,  at  least  to  last  as  long  as  the  mineral  in  the  mine ; 
they  therefore  must  be  durable,  safe,  and  convenient.  In  most 
cases,  all  these  requisites  are  supplied  by  timber,  which  increases 
the  strength  of  the  structures  by  supporting  the  loose  and  brittle 
rocks.  In  many  instances,  solid  masonry  is  erected  to  secure  the 
safety  of  a  mine.  Wood  for  timber  must  be  of  the  most  durable 
kind — locust,  white-oak,  red-pine — in  fact,  such  wood  as  en- 
dures below  the  soU  will  be  found  durable  in  a  mine.  Localities 
determine  what  kind  of  wood  is  most  durable.  In  fig.  14  is 
.  the  manner  in  which  a  drift  is  commonly  timbered, 
!  the  floor  is  hard  rock,  and  the  lower  extremitiea  of  the 
uprights  cannot  sink  into  it.  The  drain  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
is  laid  low  enough,  so  that  the  water  which  comes  down  between 
the  timbers  and  planking  finds  easy  access  to  it,  and  keeps  the 
pavement  of  the  drift  perfectly  dry.  If  the  rock  is  soft,  such  as 
shale,  slate  or  clay,  a  frame  is  constructed,  as  represented  in 
fig.  15,  the  sUl  of  which  rests  npon  the  floor,  and  the  drain  is  cut 
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below  tke  sill  so  DS  not  to  obstruct  the  disciiai-ge  of  the  waters. 
Oa  these  sills  the  rails  for  a  tram-road  are  laid  upon  which  the 


call  loilfcd  nth  m  ueral  ire  mo\ed  Is  the  ground  ■very  soft, 
such  as  the  entrance  to  a  mine  thiough  faot^  soil  or  gravel,  j,  layer 
of  strong  planks  is  laid,  and  forms  the  basis  for  the  timbers. 
Facing-boards  or  planks  are  frequently  omitted,  where  they  are 
expensive,  and  timber  is  abundant.  The  frames  are  then  put 
close  together,  so  as  to  support  all  the  loose  rocks  which  may 
happen  to  threaten  felling  down.  The  latter  plan  may  be  ap- 
plicable and  advantageous  in  more  eases  than  it  is  appbed  to  at 
present.  In  this  country  labor  is  high  and  material  abundant; 
and  if  we  consider  the  high  value  of  good  plank,  the  short  dura- 
bility of  slabs,  and  the  solidity  of  frames,  the  advantages  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  frames.  Facing-boards  may  be  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  ^bt-rails;  but  when  we  consider  the 
time  spent  in  making  the  rails,  the  greater  amount  of  digging  to 
be  done  in  order  to  make  room  for  them  or  planks,  and  also,  the 
great  facility  with  which  frames  may  be  put  in  their  places,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  a  succession  of  frames  is  the  cheapest,  cei^ 
lainiy  it  is  the  most  durable  and  convenient  mode  of  timbering. 
In  some  instances,  particularly  where  timber  is  expensive,  or 
much  exposed  to  decay,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mouth  of  a  drift, 
stone- walls  are  erected  and  arched  over,  or  covered  by  timber. 
This  mode  of  securing  a  drift  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases 
where  a  great  deal  of  surface  water  has  access  to  the  mine,  which 
is  experienced  when  the  mouth  of  the  drift  falls  into  a  ravine,  or 
a  wet  place  in  a  hiU-side.  In  the  interior  of  the  mine,  in  the 
solid  rock,  not  much  timber  is  generally  needed,  unless  it  be  that 
the  rock  is  shivered  or  friable.  Ore-deposits,  coal-veins,  and 
limestone-rock  never  form  a  safe  roof,  and  it  requires  much  tim- 
ber to  secure  excavations  in  such  material  so  as  to  protect  the 
It  is  for  these  reasons,  in  most 
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eases,  more  profitable  to  drive  tlie  preparatory  wort  in  dead 
rock,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  seciare  the  entrance-  to  the 
mine  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  the  interior  of 
it.  If  a  shaft  or  a  drift  should  break  down,  tiie  lives  of  the  persons 
inside  are  endangered,  and  the  mine  iteelf  may  suffer  serious 
damages. 

When  the  rock  is  not  uniformly  brittle,  and  only  some  places 
in  a  mine  are  exposed  to  injury  by  dropping  rocks,  these  are 
either  secured  by  single  props  out  into  the  side-walls,  or  a  prop 
and  a  cap  to  it,  which  latter  is  sunk  at  one  end  into  the  rock. 
Is  the  rock  stratified,  and  nearly  horizontal,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  Western  bituminous  coal-mines —  ^^  ,j 

and  are  the  walls  safe,  but  the  roof  shivered 
or  slaty — holes  are  cut  on  each  side  on  the  \ 
top  of  the  side-walls  close  to  the   roof,   and  ' 
timbers  inserted,  which  are  driven  slanting  so  t 
as  to  force  them  in  tightly,  as  is  represented  I 
in  fig,  16,  which  shows  this  arrangement  in  a 
horizontal  position.     By  these  means  an  ex- 
tremely strong  roof  may  be  formed,  when  the  walls  are  safe  so 
as  to  carry  the  roof. 

When  veins  are  vertical,  or  considerably  steep,  so  that  drift 
and  gallery  are  the  same,  the  timbering  is  performed  on  different 
principles  than  in  the  above  cases.  In  all  instances,  however, 
the  entrance  to  the  mine  must  be  carried  out  so  far  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  hill  that  snow  storms,  or  slips  of  rock  or  ground  cannot 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  The  entrance  is  hned  with  timber, 
in  the  usual  manner,  or  walled  by  means  of  stones.  Is  the  vein 
nearly  vertical,  the  excavation  forming  the  drift  is  cut  out  higher 
than  a  common  drift ;  if  only  8  feet  high  is  required,  the  mate- 
rial is  taken  out  to  the  height  of  at  least  13  feet,  or  higher.  The 
timber  is  then  put  in  as  represented  in  fig.  17.  At  the  lower  end 
it  rests  in  a  continuous  channel  cut  in  the  rock.  The  timber  is 
put  closely  together  to  make  the  strength  of  the  roof  as  great  as 
possible.  Upon  these  timbers  the  rubbish  of  the  vein  is  deposit- 
ed, which  holds  them  down  and  serves,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a 
fioor  for  future  operations.  The  same  mode  of  timbering  is  prac- 
tised in  galleries,  and  in  fact  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
excavations  admit  of  it,  because  it  is  cheap  and  safe.  These  tim- 
bers ought  to  he  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  Md  quite  horizontal,  as  is  represented  in  iig. 
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18;  or  tliey  aie  laid  upon  a  contimious  channel  cut  in  the  rock 
at  both  biiles     Neithea  one  not  the  other  of  these  methods  is  a')  safe 


B 


as  that  represented  m  h^  17,  for  m  all  cases  the  rock  mj.y  give 
way.  In  such  a^  occurrence,  the  first  method  affords  more 
safety  than  the  latter. 

The  timberiDg  of  shafts  varies  in  form,  from  that  of  level  or 
inclined  drifts  and  that  of  galleries,  but  not  in  principle.  In  all 
cases  the  timber  is  calculated  to  resist  the  pressure  of  loose  ground 
and  loose  stones ;  where  the  rock  is  solid  no  timber  is  needed. 
ShafK  supported  with  timber  are  usually  scLuare  or  rectangular, 
and  but  seldom  round  or  polygons.  The  spars  or  frames  are,  in 
this  case  as  well  as  in  drifts,  often  laid  at  distances  one  above  the 
otLer,  and  the  spaces  covered  on  the  exterior  of  the  frames  with 
planks,  slabs,  or  split-rails,  as  facings.  "We  find  also  as  freq^uently 
that  the  frames  are  put  close  together  so  as  to  form  a  contiguous 
strong  bracing  of  timber.  Which  mode  of  timbering  is  preferable 
s  much  on  the  locality,  but  we  should  suppose  that  in  moat 
s  the  close  frames  are  the  cheapest,  and  in  all  cases  the 
strongest.  When  the  frames  are  provided  with  face-boards,  they 
are,  generally,  simply  square  or  oblong  frames  fastened  by  wedges 
and  iron  spikes  or  wooden  pins  to  the  planks,  as  is  represented 
in  fig.  19.  I"*  the  shift  designed  for  hoisting  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  minerals,  it  is  mide  square,  and  one  platform  is  in  such 
pj^  j3  OTses  sufficient.     "When  the  amount 

of  minerals  to  be  hoisted  is  large, 
a  double  shaft,  such  as  represent- 
ed, is  necessary  to  afford  the  means 
of  hoisting.  When  the  mine  is 
extensive  and  requires  strong 
pumps,  a  third  apartment  is  pro- 
vided for  them  to  work  m  This  division  may  be  either  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  hoistmg  shafts,  or  at  one  end  of  the  ob- 
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long  section.  In  fig.  20,  we  Iiave  represented  it  aa  being  in  the  mid- 
dle. Ihia  arrangement  affords  more  safety  to  the  frame,  and 
causes  the  whole  of  the  timbering  to  be  more  substantia!.  The 
pirnip-shsift  serves  in  the  mean  time  for  the  descent  and  ascent 
of  the  workmen.  "Where  the  rock  is  solid  no  timber  is  used ;  that 
recLuired  for  fastening  the  pumps  and  ladders,  is  cut  into  the  rook 


and  firmly  wedged,     in  all  instances,   however,   some  means 

should  be  provided  for  the  platforms  wWch  pass  np  and  down  to 

shde  on ;  if  this  is  on  one  side  of  the  square  shaft  it  is  sufficient. 

In  fig.  21  is  a  double  shaft  in  a  vertical  section,  represented  as  it 

descends  into  the  coal  strata  at  the  Ohio  river,  but  is  still  above 

the  water   mark  of  that   stream.  Fia.ai. 

The   strata  are  nearly  horizontal     f|    ^,f=^^^ 

and  belong  to  Muskingum  coim-    . 

ty,  Ohio.     A  is  u-on  ore,  hydrated  a  *,.  j*     *  _ 

oxide  of  iron  in  nodules  imbedded  o  '  .  *      ** 


*■<! 


in  clay,  4  feet  thick ;  B  a  stratum  " 
of  coarse  sandstone  10  feet  thick.  "  \  j„  jl ' 
C  limestone  4  feet ;  D  coal  1  foot ;      *""   I 
B  shale  80  feet,  P  iron  ore  1  foot,  '  t^tS    i^j- 
G  coal  2'5  foot,  H  sandstone  40 
feet,  limestone  below  this ;  I  iron 
ore  2  feet,  K  sandstone  and  shale 
30  feet^  L  iron  ore  1'5  foot,  and  "  j 
from  there  to  the  river  sandstone,  i  1 
This  section,  which  is  taken  at  the 
Licking  river,  furnishes  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  lower  strata  of  the  coal 
series  in  the  Western  States. 

When  shafts  are  sunk  through  very  loose  and  brittle  rock, 
and  the  amount  of  water  discharged  from  the  strata  is  consider- 
able, the  supporting  of  a  shaft  by  timber  is  expensive,  and  not 
durable.     In  su^h  eases  it  requires  uncommonly  strong  timber, 
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particularly  when  the  shift  is  wide,  and   the  strata  indining 

or  nearly  perpendicular      In  the  1  ttter  case  recourse  ia  often 

had  to   close  timheis — these  ire  held  by  strong  uprights  and 

Fig.  22.  braced     In   fig   22   this  mode  of  timbering 

'"  repre&enti-il     It  serves  a  good  purpose  in 

^  -I  "r  ^^  wheie  two    sides  arc    perfectly  safe. 

■^  T  r  inclined  shafts  in  slaty  rock,  or   in  coal 

J"  *  ns  it  forms  i  strong  and  durable  timber- 

f     J  Wheie  timber  cannot  be  applied,  which 

he  c  i.se  m  loose  gravel  or  sand,  or  clay, 

■ue  coi  ipelled   to   waU   the   shaft  either 

'  ^  mein':  cf  good  hard  stones,  or  hard  burnt 

t     .  ks      Thf  litter  are   in   many  cases  pre- 

I  f      J        ihle  to  the  former,  because  in  laying  them 

*  I         ^  "I^        t  good  cement,    a    waterproof  wall  may 

w  erected    which  is  in    many  instances  of 

*  J  [it  Eerviee.     When  but  short  distances  of 

)e  gravel  or  loose  rock  are  met  with  in  the 
J  *  zing  of  a  shaft,  and  wood  is  not  sufficiently 

■  '4         ire,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  line  such  places  by 

,na  of  cast-iron  plates.  The  latter  is  apaitic- 
ly  good  mode  of  securing  the  walls,  where 
:h  water  rushes  from  a  cavity  or  springs, 

I  ch  would  soon  cause  the  decay  of  timber. 

I  t-iron  plates  firmly  screwed  together,  and 

ented,  may  be  made  to  prevent  the  entrance 

f  ^  tie  water,  or  at  least  prevent  its  cutting  the 

Ii  hv  being  gathered  into  a  certain  part  of 
cait-iron  lining  and  from  thence  conducted 
'  [ijes  to  the  place  of  dischiige     Where 
r  IS  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  minre 
timber    and  endTOger  the  safety  of  the 
e  it  is  advisable  to  wdl  the  shaft*'  pirtic 
ly  m  those  places  wheie  the  w  iter  abounds 
till  instance  a  "(trip  of  heet  lead  is  inserted 
I           '  he  wall   which  forms  %  channel  for  the 
*  r  and  conducts  it  to  a  reservoir  or  the 
'"  repiesente  the  manner  in  which  such  strips  for 
are  apphe  1     It  forms  a  screw  hue  and  CDnducts 
I  place   where   it  cannot  do  any  further   injury, 
ith  stones,  bricks,  or  cast-iron,  are  in  all  cases 
, ._3  distribution  of   the  various  compartments  for 
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hoisting  and  pumps,  is  made  according,  to  the  size  of  the  shafts 
and  that  of  the  pumps.  In  most  cases,  a  chord  ia  drawn  in  the 
circle,  and  the  space  between  it  and  its  arc  is  used  for  the  pumps 
and  the  descent  of  the  workmen.  The  other  larger  space  is  divided 
into  two  halves  for  hoisting-shafts.  When  a  shaft  traverses 
various  strata  of  mineral  in  its  descent,  at  each  stratum  a  chamber 
is  excavated  for  the  reception  of  wagons  or  ears,  in  case  these 
veins  are  worked. 

.Framing  of  Timber. — The  timber  is  not  often  employed  in  its 
round  form ;  in  such  case  it  ia  necessary  to  remove  at  Jeast  all  the 
rotten  parts  of  the  wood,  and  also  the  sap,  for  both  increase  its 
tendency  to  destruction.  Young  wood,  such  as  saplings,  should 
be  rejected  by  all  means  from  the.interior  of  a  mine — ^it  is  of  short 
durability.  Old  wood,  about  to  decay,  is  as  bad  as  too  young 
wood.  Timber  for  a  mine  must  be  taken  from  the  most 
healthy,  full  grown  trees,  and  if  possible,  it  should  be  obtained 
ft'ora  luxurious  bottom  lands.  Up-land  timber  is  never  so 
durable  in  mines  as  that  fi'om  places  along  river  banks  and 
low  lands.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  use  the  timber  in  its  round 
form ;  it  occupies  more  room  than  hewn  timber,  and  never  makes 
so  good  and  durable  work  as  the  latter.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
hew  four  sides  and  square  the  sticks.  If  two  opposite  sides  are 
hewn,  and  the  other  parts  freed  from  bark,  and  knots,  it  ia 
all  sufficient.  There  is  no  need  of  using  the  broad-axe  in  this 
operation;  for  a  good  workman  can  straighten  timber  by 
the  use  of  a  common  axe  sufficiently  well.  AU  the  wood- 
work consists  of  rectangular  frames,  often  square,  as  in 
simple  shafts,  or  forming  a  tapered  rectangle,  as  in  drifts. 
The  size  of  the  wood  is  not  often  more  than  8  inches  for  the 
heaviest  kind  of  timbering ;  in  most  instances  it  is  6  inches,  and 
very  seldom  but  5  inches.  "When  timber  is  heavy,  it  causes 
much  work  to  bring  it  into  its  place ;  and  as  machineiy,  such  as 
puUeys  or  windlasses,  cannot  be  used  in  most  eases ;  and  as  all  the 
work  must  be  done  by  men ;  and  fttrther,  as  a  large  number  of 
hands  cannot  he  concentrated  for  want  of  room,  it  is  inexpedient 
to  use  heavy  timber.  It  is  more  profitable  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  frames  or  props,  than  to  make  timber  so  heavy  that  more 
than  two  men  are  required  to  put  it  in  its  place.  The  distance  at 
which  timbers  or  frames  are  put  apart,  depends  on  the  qualify 
of  the  timber,  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  the  kind  of  planks 
which  are  used  for  facing-boarda.  In  most  cases,  it  may  be  found 
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equally  as  profitable  to  place  the  timbers  close  together  a 
them  at  intervals,  and  protect  the  spaces  between  them  h 
or  other  material.  In  the  latter  case,  the  frames  are  never  set 
farther  than  3  feet  apart,  and  if  the  facing  boards  are  not  very 
strong,  say  2  or  3  inch  planks,  the  distance  is  2  feet  and  less.  In 
all  eases  the  frames  must  he  placed  at  right  anglea  with  the  sides, 
or  the  axis  of  the  shaft  or  the  drift.  The  spars,  or  parts,  com- 
posing the  frames,  are  commonly  united  at  their  extremities  hy  a 
half  cheek,  as  shown  in  figs.  24,  25,  and  26,     When  round  tim- 


ber Is  used,  which  may  be  profitable  the 

material,  the  joint  is  made  to  fit  the  round  timber  ■ii  shown  in 
fig.  27,  In  this  case,  long  smooth  timbeib  nie  posted  in  the  four 
comers,  and  the  traverses  or  props  are  briLPl  firmly,  hnviug  at 


h  £¥*i 


u     ■  ■* 


mn^ 


their  ends  circular  concavities  which  fit  to  the  round  comer  pieces. 
Such  timbering  may  be  made  very  strong,  but  if  one  of  the  comers 
breaks  all  the  others  wiU  fail ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  select 
the  most  durable  wood  for  the  comers.  In  all  cases  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  wood  should  retain  its  whole  force,  and  therefore  as 
few  checks  are  made  as  possible, 

Sxtradion  of  Oe.— The  veins  thus  explored  by  preparatory 
work,  are  deprived  of  their  mineral  in  various  ways;  these 
are  mostly  siinilar  in  principle,  but  differ  in  the  modes  of  extrac- 
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tion.  If  a  vein  is  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  which  is  the  ease  with 
moat  of  the  bituminous  coal-veins  and  the  other  minerals  which 
hclong  to  ihat  formation,  tho  whole  of  the  coal-field,  or  space  at 
our  disposal,  is  divided  into  rooms  and  pillars,  and  the  labor  is 
carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  circulation  of  air  to 
every  stall  where  miners  are  at  wort.  If  in  fig.  28,  the  extent  of 
a  mining  property  is  delineated,  and  at  A  is  the  lowest  point  of 
the  vein,  the  engine-shaft  is  to  be  in  that  point ;  and  if  a  drift 
can  be  started  from  any  other  point,  say  fl:om  C,  we  endeavor 
to  reach  the  point  A  by  a  dead  level,  and  commence  the  work  of 
extraction  at  A.  The  air-shaft  must  be  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  vein,  and  if  that  is  in  B,  the  level  in  the  v-ein  from  A  to 
B  opens  the  communication  between  both  and  secures  the  cir- 
culation of  the  air.  In  most  cases,  the  work  is  commenced 
at  the  dip  and  worked  to  the  out-crop ;  it  secures  the  drainage 
of  the  mine,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  most  secure  plan  of  opera- 
tion. The  rooms  are  opened  in  the  whole  length  of  the  dip- 
head  ;  but  if  this  be  too  long,  the  p,^^  5a_ 
work  may  be  so  arranged  that  ^^^^  |f 
the  penetration  of  the  — 
forms  a  triangle  towardi 
pit,  so  as  to  secure  a  , 

culation  of  air  to  all  tt  ^f_ 

rooms.  The  pillars  w. 
left  standing,  form  abi 
third  of  the  whole  are 
coal  is  sohd,  such  as  t 

burg  vein.     When  the  ■  ■""  ■ 

hard,  one  quarter  of  i       na  ■  ■ 

is  sufficient;  but  when  J  -  u  '..  j  hr 

is    soft,    the   pillars   form   cue       \  ^  '  a  a  3!  ^  ""1  ' 
half  of  the  entire  mass  of  i^oal       \a  a  b  a  nSMa  a  a  / 
or  other  minerals,     Tho   size       jo  h  a  h  vwb  a  a  bI 
of  the  pillars  is  not  only  de-       paBH^aan  n 
termined  by  the  iirmnesa  of  the  A 

mineral,  but  also  by  the  pavement  and  roof.  Are  these  of  soft  ra.^ 
terial,  or  slaty  and  brittle,  the  pillars  must  be  stronger  than  when 
the  floor  and  ceiling  axe  strong.  The  size  of  the  stalls  depends 
also  on  the  solidity  of  the  mineral  as  well  aa  on  the  walls  of  the 
vein,  hut  more  on  the  latter  than  on  the  first.  If  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  vem  are  strong,  the  rooms  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty- 
yards  wide ;  hut  if  these  are  soft  or  brittle,  the  siae  of  the  rooms 
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is  contracted  to  as  many  feet.  The  larger  these  rooms,  the  more 
profitably  the  work  of  extraction  may  te  done.  The  plan  laid 
down  here  answers  for  all  kinds  of  minerals,  but  is  particularly 
calculated  for  coal.  "When  the  vein  is  thinner  than  three  feet,  some 
of  the  dead  rock  must  be  talten  out  along  with  the  mineral  so  as 
to  afford  room  for  the  miner ;  in  these  instances  a  different  plan 
of  working  is  adopted,  which  ia  cheaper  in  the  aggregate.  Thus 
the  level  from  A  to  B,  fig.  28,  is  opened,  as  before ;  but  the 
miners  commence  working  from  the  crop  to  the  dip,  inclining  the 
face  of  their  work  towards  the  main  drift  so  as  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  rooms.  The  work  is  now  conducted  on  the  whole 
width  of  the  vein  from  behind,  taking  out  all  the  minerals  at 
once,  and  building  up  the  rubbish  towards  the  main  drift  so  as 
to  have  it  always  open,  and  fbim  a  sure  retreat  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. The  rubbish  is  piled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  air- 
channels  from  the  mouth  of  the  workings  to  the  air-pit,  and  the 
whole  assumes  then  the  form  represented  in  the  plan  fig.  29,  If 
the  width  of  a  mining  property  is  too  extensive  to  be  ventilated  by 
one  drift  and  two  shafts,  more 
I  dnfts  are  excavated  and  conduet- 

'^  ■  s "  ed  to  the  common  air-shaft,  or  to 
othei  air  shafts.  In  this  case  all 
the  mineral  is  taken  out  at  once ; 
no  pilliis  aie  left  standing,  which 
finally  may  be  lost  if  the  mineral 
ih  soft  oi  the  pavement  forms 
eieepeiSjOi  thereof  sinis in.  This 
}>lan  is,  therefore,  preferable  in  all 
instances  where  sufficient  mbbiah 
18  made  to  support  the  roof  in  case 
it  sinks  down.  In  many  cases 
miners  endeavor  to  support  the 
roof  by  wooden  props,  but  this  is 
dangerous;  for  wood  will  bear  a 
burden  to  a  certain  degree  and 
then  all  at  once  yield,  affording  the  roof  a  large  space  to  sink, 
which  generally  breaks  it  up  so  as  to  injure  the  mine  perma- 
nently, or  at  least  cause  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  mineral, 
which  must  be  left  standing  in  order  to  separate  the  broken  roof 
from  the  new  work-rooms  which  may  be  opened.  If  such  acci- 
dents happen  the  ait-shaft  is  gen^aHy  lost,  and  a  new  one  must 
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be  sunk  before  the  work  can  progress  again.  In  our  country 
mines  are  ifot  so  deep  as  to  make  sueli  paj-ticular  arrangements 
necessary  as  are  required  to  ventilate  deep  miiaes ;  and  some 
centuries  may  pass  before  our  d^cendants  shall  be  compelled  to 
dig  deep  for  minerals ;  there  is  such  aji  amount  above  the  levels 
of  the  valleys,  that  no  extraordinary  means  are  required  for  ob- 
taining what  we  want  We  abstain,  therefore,  from  describing 
the  particular  arrangements  required  to  work  a  deep  horizontal 
vein.  Where  pillars  are  standing  in  a  mine,  these  are  taken  out 
when  all  other  parts  have  been  removed,  and  the  miners  com- 
mence from  behind  and  work  towards  the  engine  pit,  taking  the 
pillars  down,  and  letting  the  roof  drop  as  they  retire,  as  represented 
in  fig.  30.  This  is  an  operation  which  requires  sagacious  and 
cautious  workmen  to  succeed  well,  or  much  of  the  mineral  in  the 
pillaj'S  may  he  lost  In  all  cases  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
mme  and  the  ■'ucceis  of  tht  w  ork,  that  the  roids  uid  the  air-pas- 
aagps    le  kept  cppu  ^^hith  ■stp  mor   enlaugcred  Ivi^oft  pave- 


ment than  a  brittle  roof,  or  soft  minerals.  In  order  to  prevent 
those  accidents,  which  are  chiefly  caused  by  creepers,  or  elevations 
raised  in  the  roads  by  the  pressure  of  the  pillars  on  the  soft  pave- 
ment, the  ground  is  always  taken  out  so  far  as  to  afford  a  hard 
solid  floor,  which  may  not  give  way  under  the  superincumbent 
pressure.  It  is  more  safe  to  have  the  soft  stratum  in  the  pillars,  for 
here  it  can  be  watched,  than  to  have  it  iu  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
If  the  position  of  a  vein  is  vertical,  the  working  of  it  is  compa- 
ratively more  expensive,  because  of  the  extent  of  dead  work  which 
is  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  reach  the  deposit.  The  work  of 
extraction  is  generally  cheaper,  particularly  where  timber  is  not 
espen^ve.  When  a  pit  has  been  sunk  to  a  certain  depth,  which 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  ore  to  be  raised  in  a  specified  time, 
there  must  be  galleries  driven  for  ventilation ;  these  serve,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  starting-points  for  excavation.  The  work  in  vertical 
veins,  or  nearly  so,  is  carried  on  in  two  different  ways :  the  one 
conasts  in  attacking  the  mineral  from  above,  the  other  from  below ; 
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both  modes  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.-  In  either 
case  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  steps,  which  may 
be  direct  or  inverted.  The  mode  of  working  by  direct  stepa 
is  represented  in  flg.  31.  There  the  engine  shaft  may  be  sunk  to 
a  moderate  depth,  so  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  roof  of  the 
Fig.  31  first  gallery ;  in  most  cases  from 

'  20  to  50  feet  depth  is  sufficient. 
Herb  the  &st  gillery,  towards 
the  iirpit  13  dii'ven,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  cirtalation  of  air.  In 
sinkmg  the  thrift  20  feet  deeper, 
less  oi  more,  according  to  the  na- 
tuie  of  the  ^ein  a  second  gal- 
lery IS  commenced,  7  feet  high, 
and  ih  V,  ide  as  the  vein  or  wider, 
ifa  the  case  may  be ;  this  leaves 
Irom  tht  first  galleiy  asolidmaaa 
ot  13  feet  high,  which  protects 
the  shaft.  In  driving  the  second 
g  illery  for  20  or  more  feet,  the 
rouf  is  in  the  mean  time  taken 
down,  but  so  as  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  vein  at  the  shafts  to  pre- 
■vent  its  being  crushed  by  the 
rock ;  for  v/hieh  purpose,  in  most 
cases,  from  10  to  20  feet  are  Eufdcient.  The  mineral  between  the 
first  gallery  and  the  second  gallery  is  now  taken  out  altogether, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  slanting  timbers  are  inserted  above  the  se- 
cond gallery,  upon  which  the  rubbish  from  the  work-rooms  is 
thrown.  The  position  of  the  timbers  is  more  distinctly  shown 
in  fig.  33.  They  form  scaffolds,  and  if  the  amount  of  rubbish 
is  great,  they  must  be  strong,  or  their  number  must  be  in- 
creased. If  the  rubbish  is  heavy,  it  is  advisable  to  have  more  than 
one  row  of  timbers  for  each  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  engraving.  At  certain  distances  new  galleries  are 
opened,  and  the  height  between  two  of  these  is  divided  into  steps 
of  about  7  feet  each,  so  that  each  workman  may  reach  conve- 
niently to  the  whole  height  allotted  to  him.  All  the  rubbish  from 
the  work-rooms  which  belongs  to  one  gallery  is  piled  upon  those 
timbers  which  support  the  gallery.  The  rubbish  forms  thus  one 
gallery  for  each  commenced  in  the  solid  vein,  started  at  the  shaft, 
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and  it  serves,  in  tlie  mean  time,  for  carrying  the  ore  from  the 
work-rooms  to  the  shaft,  and  for  conducting  fresh  air  from  the 
shaft  to  the  air-pit.  A  temporary  platform  for  a  wheelbarrow- 
track,  or  for  a  hand-eart,  is  laid  from  one  of  the  steps  to  connect 
with  the  surface  of  the  mbh  'ih  for  one  t  e  Tl  e  ok  ma  '  be 
started  at  once  on  both    dea  o    the    h  ft  and    lib   ent   n  neral 


canbe  obtimed  ■\\ljen  te  ronu  ef       hat 

amount,  find  room  to  work.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  referring 
to  the  engraving,  fig.  82,  that  in  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  vein  itself 
nothing  is  gained.  It  causes,  also,  danger  to  the  workmen,  and 
may  injure  the  mine,  if  the  pillara  of  mineral  supporting  the 
shaft  are  crushed ;  besides,  a  part  of  the  mineral  is  always  lost 
in  snch  an  arrangement.  It  is  necessary  that  a  shaft  should  be 
always  in  the  hardest  and  most  solid  part  of  the  rock,  in  order 
to  secure  its  permanency,  and  afford  the  means  of  sinking  it 
continually  deeper.  The  arrangement  is  then  as  represented  in 
fig,  33.  From  the  shaft  galleries  are  driven  towards  the  vein,  and 
from  them  the  work  is  carried  on  as  described  before.  In  this 
manner,  a  solid  strong  wall  is  secured  to  the  shaft,  aU  the  mineral 
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may  be  taken  out  at  once,  and,  whatever  may  happen  to  the 
mine,  the  shaft  is  always  safe  and  ready,  and  iu  good  order  for 
work. 

This  mode  of  mming  by  direct  steps  has  its  disadvantages,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  work  goes  on  slowly  and  is  expensive ; 
the  water,  coming  down  the  steps^  is  generally  troublesome,  and 
in  the  progress  of  work  every  piece  of  mineral  must  he  picked 
hy  hand.  In  hard  minerals  it  affoids  advantages,  because  it  may 
be  blasted  to  better  advantage  in  this  form  than  in  inverted  steps. 
In  thin  veins  the  distance  fixjm  one  gallery  to  the  other  cannot 
be  so  great  as  in  thick  veins.  In  the  latter  case,  we  observe  a 
hundred  and  more  feet  depth  fi-om  one  to  the  other  gallery.  The 
cross-timbers  which  sustain  the  rubbish  are  always  exposed  to 
early  destruction,  in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  water  which 
generally  comes  down  the  walls,  added  to  the  pressure  of  the 
rubbish  &om  above ;  and  as  the  prospects  of  the  mine  depend 
upon  the  durabihty  of  these  timbers,  which  secure  the  passages 
in  the  mine,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  wood  for  these 
should  he  of  the  best  kind,  and  well  prepared.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessary  to  have  all  the  timbered  galleries  so  strong  as  to 
resist  crushing  or  decay.  Some  of  them  may  drop  without  harm 
to  the  mine,  but  galleries  leading  to  important  parts  of  the 
vein  should  be  durable,  and  the  best  timber  selected  for  these 
entrances.  "Where  timber  is  scarce,  or  consists  of  pine  wood, 
which  ia  not  durable,  it  is  advisable  to  form  the  roof  of  a 
gallery  of  part  of  the  vein,  that,  in  case  an  accident  should  hap- 
pen, there  stiU  may  be  a  basis  upon  which  a  gallery  can  he 
opened.  The  mineral  thus  remaining  may  be  taken  out  when 
that  gallery,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  to  be  abandoned. 

The  mode  of  working  by  inverted  steps,  or  stopes  as  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  is  represented  in  flg.  34,  The  pit  is  sunk  and 
the  work  is  carried  on  hy  similar  means  as  described  before 
for  right  stoping  or  descending  steps.  Here  is,  however,  no 
gallery  leading  to  the  air-shaft,  and  if  the  hoisting,  draining, 
and  ventilation  is  done  by  one  shaft  only,  there  must  he  ar- 
rangements made  in  it  for  these  purposes.  The  fresh  air  is  in 
this  case  conducted  down  in  one  part  of  the  shaft,  and  the  im- 
pure air  extracted  from  the  mine  by  another  part  of  it.  The 
labor  of  extraction  is  hero  more  simple  and  convenient,  as  in 
descending  work  there  is  no  necessity  of  driving  galleries  to 
the  air-pit.     With  the  opening  of  a  gallery  the  work  of  extrac- 
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tion  is  commecced,  and  may  be  coatinued  uninterruptedlj'  until 
the  whole  mass  of  ore  is  removed  which  exists  between  two 
galleiies.     This,  however,  requires  very  strong  timbers,  or  stone 
arches,    in    order    to    prevent 
the  crushing  of  the  r  ot    he  ^ 

cause  the  gallenes  when  lo  t        ^fc^  1 

these  mines  can  hardly  be  i  | 

covered.     Strong  tun!  er  is  tl  -^ 

more  necessary  beca  ise   11  th  —  _  _  ^=— ^ 

rubbish  made  m  these  roo  ~  "^  __ 

rests  upon  the  loof  of  the  ^  1 
lery,  and  win  soon  rush  it  if  n 
well  protected  The  t  mber'!  f  ^g 
laid  close  together  <ihould  1 
covered  with  strong  jl  uk?  o 
good  epht  rails  so  as  to  if 
ford  an  opportunity  of  h  \n 
ing  a  decayed  j  ece  m  ca,  e 
is  destroyed.  Thib  nod 
working  has  one  seno  ib  d 
back  to  its  advantages  mineial  inl  rulbish  Iroj.  togethei 
and  the  latter  an  hardly  be  separated  f  om  the  fii  t  m  the  daik 
of  the  mine;  anl  a&  the  siufdce  of  the  rubbish  on  which 
the  miner  stands  is'  uneven  and  full  of  cavities  miich  min- 
eral may  be  lost  in  it,  or  a  great  deal  of  rocky  matter  is 
hoisted  along  with  the  ore  to  the  surface ;  and  as  the  latter  is 
here  requisite  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  case,  for  the  support 
of  liie  walls  of  the  vein,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  as  much  of  it 
as  possible.  At  convenient  distances  small  openings  are  left  in 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  through  which  the  mineral  is  thrown 
down,  in  order  to  be  loaded  in  cars  and  transported  to  the  shaft. 
In  other  instances  the  roof  and  the  gallery  ia  pushed  forward  as 
the  miners  advance,  and  the  minerals  thrown  down  at  the  far- 
thest end  of  it,  as  represented.  This  latter  mode  of  working  by 
steps  is  suitable  for  coarse  and  pure  minerals,  such  as  coal  and 
iron  ore,  and  in  fact  any  mineral  which  is  compact  and  breaks 
in  lumps,  and  which  is  not  very  valuable.  But  valuable  mine- 
rals and  those  of  a  fragile  nature  should  he  worked  by  descend- 
ing steps,  in  order  to  secure  every  useful  part  of  it. 

Instances  ia  which  the  veins  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
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of  either  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ■working  at  the  same  time 
are  frequent ;  in  these  cases  a  sufficient  nismber  of  galleries  are 
opened  at  once,  and  the  work  carried  on  as  conveniently  as  the 
locaHty  will  admit.  Where  a  number  of  shafts  is  requisite  in 
order  to  hoiat  and  ventilate,  a  number  of  independent  rooms 
may  be  opened  at  once,  and  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  ex- 
tracted in  a  short  time.  In  fig.  35  ive  represent  a  profile  of  the 
Cliff  Mine,  at  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  in  which  three 
shafts  and  a  level  serve  either  for  hoisting  or  ventilation,  or  for 
both  purpcses.  So  many  entrances  to  a  mine  cause,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  heavy  expenses ;  but  it  may  be  found  necessary  where 
the  work  in  the  rooms  is  naturally  tedious,  ■which  is  the  case  in 
native  copper,  and  ■where  fire  is  applied  to  the  rock  to  make  it 
brittle  and  more  easy  to  work. 

AU  these  methods  have  their  peculiar  advantages,  ■which  are 
apparent  when  a  ■vein  is  fully  explored  and  its  character  tho- 
roughly known.  The  ascending  steps  cause  sometimes  hard  work 


to  the  miner  because  he  b  to  use  the  t  Is  n  u'.tl^  oierhcrtd  rr 
work  in  a  position  not  favoiable  to  the  best  apphcaticn  of 
his  powei  there  is  however  this  ar)v^ntage  that  mitenal  which 
is  once  loobcned  det'v.hes  itself  inl  iiopt,  by  its  own  weight, 
thus  acting  with  the  eff  rts  of  the  m  ner  In  this  instance 
less  timber  is  required  than  in  oth  i&,  wh  ch  not  only  sives  the 
labor  of  chopping,  hauling,  and  dressing  it,  but  saves  also  the 
labor  of  putting  it  in  the  mine.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  working  in  ascending  steps  is  more  suitable  to  produce 
cheap  minerals  than  the  descending  ■work,  and  it  may  be  the 
better  plan  of  operation  in  this  country. 
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Masses. — The  extraction  of  masses  of  mineral  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  is  often  connected  with  consideralile  expense 
and  diificulty.  Experience  has  settled  this  question  so  far  as  to 
determine  that  the  extraction  of  a  mass  is  most  profltahly  and 
safely  accomplished  by  taking  it  out  from  below,aud  if  possible 
from  the  lowest  point,  at  the  commencment.  Maases,  however,  are 
often  so  extensive,  that  to  reach  their  lowest  parts  is  beyond  the 
means  of  those  engaged  in  the  operation,  and  the  work  of  ex- 
traction is  generally  started  before  the  greatest  depth  is  arrived 
at.  In  aU  instances  a  shaft  into  or  beside  the  mass,  or  a  level 
aa  low  as  the  locality  will  admit,  is  a  condition  of  success.  The 
veins  of  silver  ore  in  the  Southern  States,  or  in  California,  and 
the  lead  ores  of  Missouri,  and  other  mineral  deposits,  may  extend 
so  deeply  that  centuries  are  required  for  their  fuU  exploration ; 
this,  however,  is  no  reason  why  correct  principles  of  mining 
should  not  be  applied.  Any  ore-vein,  and  a  mass  particularly, 
should  not  be  worked  from  above;  it  deprives  the  miner  of 
the  comforts  and  security  arising  from  a  good  roof.  When  the 
surfeee  of  the  ground  is  once  broken  by  digging  a  cavity  into  it, 
that  cavity  will  be  always  a  reservoir  for  the  sur&ce  waters,  and 
as  these  are  the  most  destructive  to  timber,  annoy  the  workmen 
in  their  descent,  and  cause  bad  air,  their  access  to  the  interior  of 
a  mine  should  be  prevented  by  all  means.  A  mine  may  be  per- 
manently injiired  by  destroying  that  covering  which  prevents 
the  water  from  entering  the  vein.  In  all  instances  the  work  in 
the  interior  is  more  expensive  when  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surface  waters.  If  this  is  so  serious  a  matter  to 
veins,  it  is  far  more  so  to  maases,  because  in  the  ftrst  case  we  may 
form  a  fresh  roof  by  going  deeper  and  lose  a  part  of  the  vein ; 
this  however  is  impracticable  in  a  mass,  or  if  attempted  the  losses 
are  severe ;  for  ia  this  case  no  natural  or  artificial  roof  can  he 
formed  sufiiciently  secure  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of  all  the 
minerals  contained  in  the  mass. 

When  a  mass  is  so  located  as  to  admit  of  a  shaft  or  drift  in 
the  surrounding  dead  rock,  tiiat  is  adopted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  preparatory  works.  It  affords  safety  to  the  workmen, 
and  admits  of  the  extraction  of  all  the  minerals,  at  least  those 
which  are  above  the  drift  or  tte  bottom  of  the  pit. 

In  fig.  86  we  have  represented  the  manner  in  which  masses 
may  be  most  profitably  extracted.  The  shaft  is  sunk  ia  the  dead 
rock,  and  two  galleries  are  at  once  driven,  one  from  the  bottom 
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of  the  pit  to  the  kwest  part  of  the  mineral,  and  the  other  at  some 
distance  ahove  it,  which  latter  serves  for  the  extraction  of  foul 
air,  A  communication  is  cut  through  the  mineral  mass  which 
connects  the  two  drifts,  and  secures  ventilation.   The  whole  hody 


of  ore  is  now  taken  out  at  once,  no  pillars  are  left  standing ;  the 
excavation  noareat  the  workmen  is  secured  by  wooden  props,  which 
are  moved  as  the  miners  gradually  progress.  In  order  to  secure 
the  safety  of  thereof,  and  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  whole  mass, 
all  the  rubbish  which  is  made  in  the  mine  is  piled  behind  the 
miners,  and  firmly  wedged  in  between  the  tloor  and  the  root  If 
sufficient  dead  matter  ia  not  furnished  by  the  mine,  hard  stones, 
gravel,  or  rock,  are  sent  down  from  the  surface,  and  carried  in  cars 
to  the  air-gallery,, and  unloaded  in  the  mine.  It  may  thus  hap- 
pen that,  if  not  much  rubbish  is  made  in  the  mine,  a  stone  quarry 
must  be  opened  at  the  top  of  the  pit  in  order  to  obtain  matter  for 
filling  up.  In  all  instances,  not  more  space  is  left  unoccupied  by 
filling  than  is  necessary  for  the  miners  to  work  in,  and  to  serve 
as  a  drift  for  the  transportation  of  the  minerals.  In  this  manner 
aU  that  mineral  between  the  two  drifts  is  removed,  and  the  height 
of  the  roof  of  the  mine  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the 
second  drift  from  below.  When  all  the  mineral  is  removed,  the 
lower  level  is  filled  with  rubbish,  and  shut  for  ever.  Previous  to 
closing  the  lower  part  of  the  mine,  a  third  drift  is  started  from 
the  shaft,  into  the  mass,  and  set  in  connection  ■with  the  second 
drift,  so  that  a  circulation  of  air  is  provided  for  before  the 
lowest  level  is  shut  altogether.  In  this  manner  the  work  is 
carried  on  successively  until  all  the  mineral  is  removed,  We 
cannot,  here,  work  in  different  heights  at  once ;  all  the  forces 
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are  concentrated  in  one  story,  or  space ;  and  iT  we  are  c 
to  furnish  more  mineral  than  possibly  can  be  extracted  by  these 
means,  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  a  different  plan,  which  is  neither 
so  convenient  nor  so  profitable  as  the  first  In  this  instance  we 
commence  tlje  work  of  extraction  at  once,  in  different  levels,  and 
take  out  rooma  of  a  certain  size,  according  to  the  qnahty  of  the 
mineral ;  these  rooms  are  generally  provided  with  arched  roofs 
cut  into  the  mineral  ma^.  Around  such  a  room  a  wall  is  left 
standing  in  order  to  sustain  the  roof,  and  the  pillars  thus  formed 
mast  support  one  the  other  as  they  rise  upon  themselves.  In 
this  manner  about  one  half  of  the  mineral  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  whole  mass ;  and  if  the  mineral  is  hard  and  strong,  it  may 
last  until  the  vein  is  exhausted,  after  which  the  miners  go  down 
into  the  lowest  part  again,  imd  endeavor  to  remove  the  pHlara ; 
provided  these  have  resisted  the  pressure  &om  above  and  are  not 
crushed.  This  kind  of  work  is  expensive ;  it  needs  no  timbers, 
but  the  digging  is  hard,  because  the  miners  must  cut  most  of  their  ■ 
minerals  loose  at  two  sides,  while  on  the  former  plan  one  side 
only  is  to  be  loosened. 

Another  mode  of  working  a  mass,  which  is  more  profitable 
than  either  the  fii^st  or  the  second,  is  represented  in  fig.  37.     The 
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m    g  s  1  en  tiite  1  b-^  le  el   t  1  11     le    f  a  ce  *?  He  which 

are  driven  through  it  01  b^  sh  iftb  m  the  dead  rock.  These 
levels  reach  ia  fir  as  convei  n.nt  or  penetrate  through  the 
mass.  On  each  ide  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  drift,  rooms 
are  opene  I  ol  '^uch  a  width  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  the 
workmen  The  width  of  ^uch  a  room  may  be  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  iccoiding  to  circumstanoes  having  the  drift 
for  the  discLirge  of  the  ore  m  the  middle  The  fece  of  the 
workroom  slopes  gradually  tow^ds  the  extreme  width,  in  a 
similar  manner  is  steps  m  a   vertical  vem    with  this   differ- 
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ence,  that  the  steps  here  are  vertical,  and  in  the  rooms  horizon- 
tal. If  the  mass  is  heavy,  or  thick,  a  succession  of  levels  may  be 
driven  one  above  the  other,  or  parallel  galleries  made  in  the  same 
level.  These  rooms  are  sufficiently  high  to  afford  space  for  two 
or  three  sets  of  hands  at  once,  the  one  working  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  behind  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  kind 
of  work  may  be  done  cheaply,  after  the  dead  work  is  performed ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  generally  expensive — it  requires  no  timber, 
no  filling,  and  no  mineral  is  left  in  the  mine.  It  is  the  most 
praotical  form  in  which  extraction  can  be  accomplished,  but  de- 
mands dexterous  workmen  to  avoid  dangers,  or  at  least  to  escape 
before  those  acoidents  happen,  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  this  method.  We  think  it  the  most  suitable  form  of  work 
for  the  daring  American. 

Not  only  masses,  but  veins,  may  be  worked  by  these  means ; 
most  of  the  "Western  iron-ore  veins,  in  the  coal  region,  are 
now  worked  on  this  principle.  The  miner  opens  a  drift  into  the 
out-crop  of  an  argillaeeons  ore-vein,  and  continues  it  as  far  as 
the  ore  is  osidized,  or  transformed  into  hydrates ;  here  he  stops, 
and  opens  on  each  side  of  the  drift  a  room  sufficiently  wide  to 
afford  a  certain  quantity  of  ore,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  secures 
a  safe  retreat  ia  case  of  an  accident.  He  takes  out  of  these  rooms 
the  ore  aa  fast  as  possible,  supports  the  roof  partly  by  props,  or 
if  he  has  sufficient  rubbish,  throws  it  behind  into  the  places  he 
leaves.  The  roof  may  now  come  down ;  but  it  will  rest  on  the  rub- 
bish. Where  the  latter  is  scarce,  great  caution  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  miner  to  support  the  roof;  for  the  best  wooden  props 
are  often  crushed  at  once,  and  be  may  be  buried  without  a  pre- 
vious warning.  When  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  is  raised  up 
close  to  the  roof,  the  latter  cannot  sink  far ;  it  is  not  so  heavy  as 
to  crush  the  wood.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  reqviires  a  sharp 
ear  and  quick  eye  to  escape  the  falling  roof;  and  if  the  distance 
of  the  miner  from  the  drift  is  too  far,  or  the  passage  to  it  is  im- 
peded, the  most  attentive  workman  may  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  escape.  AE  rocks  give  warning,  issue  a  certain  peculiar  sound, 
and  an  experienced  miner  knows  by  this  sound,  where,  and  how 
much  of  the  roof  is  coming  down.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
all  noise  and  distiu-bance  of  the  workmen  should  be  avoided,  in 
order  not  to  draw  their  attention  from  these  objects. 

This  manner  of  working  masses  or  horizontal  veins,  is  appb- 
cable  only  in  those  localities  where  little  or  no  fresh  air  is  needed, 
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A  circiJating  motion  of  the  air  by  means  of  connecting  channels  is 
not  possible  here,  and  the  supply  of  &esh  air  depends  entirely  on 
that  which  may  be  forced  into  the  mine,  by  means  of  the  engine. 
A  fhint  circulation  is  produced  by  cutting  the  drift  considerably 
higher,  and  by  putting  up  a  broad  ceiling  or  double  roof,  and  form- 
ing a  channel  in  the  upper  part  for  the  extraction  of  flaul  air. 
The  channel  may  be  connected  with  a  chimney,  or  an  extract- 
ing engine.  This  requires  a  high  drift,  and,  in  case  the  mineral  is 
soft,  long  timbers ;  and  as  the  power  apphed  for  extracting  the 
air  is  also  expensive,  this  mode  of  mining  is  cheap  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Mines  which  do  not  produce  bad  air  by 
themselves,  and  where  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  limited 
to  two  or  four,  may  be  worked  to  great  advantage  by  these 
means.  Mines  which  produce  bad  air,  and  where  the  number  of 
men  employed  is  considerable,  require  means  of  ventilation  to  he 
provided  in  some  manner.  Artificial  ventilation  may  he  used, 
but  it  is  always,  and  especially  in  this  ease,  expensive.  It  is 
also  ineffectual,  if  not  properly  constructed. 

In  most  instances,  particularly  in  ere  mine  safliaent  rubbish 
is  made  to  erect  some  will  and  fill  the  spac^  between  them. 
Where  leas  rubbish  is  produced,  ts  m  coal  mmei  therp  is  not 
Bufdcient  to  form  walls  and  m  cider  to  till  i  laige  \  irt  jf  the 
aiea  of  the  mine  stones  mu^t  be 
quarried  outsile  These  aie  cai 
ried  by  the  returning  c  irs  to  the 
work-rooms  where  they  Tie  plaued 
in  the  proper  position 

The  plan  o±  a  imne  as  umes 
then  the  form  repiesented  in  hg 
38,  and  may  be  vi^ntilated  bv  in  air 
shafl;  erected  at  the  farthest  end  ot 
the  mine.  A  spacious  dnit  maj 
here  conduct  fresh  air  ti  mynum 
her  of  workmen,  and  where  mate- 
rial for  filling  is  cheap,  it  is  the 
better  plan  of  working  any  mine 
of  horizontal  extent.  All  the 
minerals  are  here  taken  oirt  at 
once,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
keeping  those  parts  in  repair  which 

are  partly,  but  not  quite,  exhausted.  Such  repaks  are  expensive, 
and  require  constant  attention.     Where  cheap  material  for  fiUing 
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may  be  obtained,  tbia  plan  of  working  any  kind  of  mine  is  most 
profitable,  and  the  best  suited  to  our  country. 

The  principle  of  working  any  form  of  deposit  is  tlien  the 
same  in  all  cases ;  it  consists  in  taking  oiit  all  the  mineral  at  once, 
aad  filling  the  spaces  partly  with  rubbish,  either  from  the  interior 
of  the  mine,  or  taking  it  from  some  place  outside  convenient  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This  kind  of  work  may  answer  almost 
in  all  cases  where  ores  are  taken  out,  but  for  minerals  which  can- 
not bear  much  expense,  suoh  as  coal  or  iron-ore,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  the  best  plan.  In  the  western  coal  basins  a  bushel  of  bitu- 
minous coal  pays  from  one  cent  to  one  cent  and  three-fourths  to 
the  miner;  and  it  maybe  asserted  that,  at  that  rate,  not  much 
rocky  matter  can  be  introduced  into  the  mine.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  all  these  localities,  rock  is  cheap,  and  may 
be  brought  into  the  mine  at  the  same  price  at  which  coal  is  taken 
out ;  and  not  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  coal  dug  is  re- 
quired to  fill  the  mine.  When  we  consider  that  most  of  the  mines 
suffer  from  a  bad  roof  or  soft  pavement,  which  compels  the  miner 
to  leave  uncommonly  strong  pillars  of  coal ;  tiiat  also,  he  is  fre- 
quently compelled  to  allow  coal  to  remain  on  the  roof  and  floor 
for  his  own  safety ;  and  consider  further,  that  these  mines  often 
break  down,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and  bury  all  the 
coal  in  the  pillars,  roof  and  pavement ;  we  are  authorized  to  eon- 
elude,  that  at  least  one-fourth  in  all  cases,  and  in  some  the  en- 
tire half  of  the  mineral  is  lost  to  the  owner  and  the  community. 
To  carry  stone  or  shale  into  the  mine,  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
coal  extracted,  would  increase  the  expenses  per  bushel  25  per 
cent.  The  full  arnount  of  this  may  be  saved  in  most  cases  by  the 
miner,  particularly  where  he  is  compelled  to  work  in  small  rooms 
on  account  of  soft  pavement  and  roof.  In  the  manner  proposed, 
he  has  a  large  room,  the  car  for  loading  close  at  hand,  needs 
little  or  no  timber,  and  has  at  all  times  an  invariable  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  owner  of  the  mine  saves  a  great  deal  by  this 
mode  of  work ;  he  is  sure  to  extract  every  ton  of  coal  in  his  field. 
If  an  acre  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  vein  contains  600,000  bush- 
els of  salable  coal,  and  but  300,000  bushels  are  extracted,  the 
owner  loses  actually  the  one  half  In  many  instances,  but  200,000 
bushels  have  been  removed,  when  the  mine  broke  down.  If  a 
bushel  of  coal  is  worth  but  one  cent  to  the  owner,  which  is  the 
general  price,  and  he  loses  $3,000  worth  of  coal  in  an  acre,  he 
may  spend  part  of  the  inevitable  loss  to  prevent  it.  If  the  owner 
were  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  stones  for  fiUing  and  the  miner 
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nothing,  he  would  atOl  he  the  gainer  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  his  property.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  all 
eaaea  thia  is,  to  the  miner,  the  most  practicable  mode  of  mining ; 
it  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  owner,  and  is  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  our  descendants.  All  usefiil  minerals  which  are 
lost  by  wasteful  individuals  in  dead  mines,  are  lost  to  the  com- 
munity.   The  German  miners  call  such  kind  of  mining  "Eaub- 


Pockets,  nests,  or  concretions,  are  generally  distributed  in.  larger 
masses  of  vein-stone ;  we  find  them,  however,  ia  the  form  of 
small  veins  injected  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  such  as  galena,  in 
the  fractures  of  slate.  When  such  small  bodies  of  ore  are  dis- 
tributed in  large  masses  of  distinct  roct,  which  latter  compose  a 
vein  or  mass  in  the  general  formation,  the  mode  of  working  is  simi- 
lar to  that  described  above  for  veins;  and  if  the  dead  matter  of 
the  vein,  which  necessarily  must  be  C[uarried  ia  order  to  obtain  the 
mineral,  so  fer  predominates  as  to  make  the  amount  of  ore  yielded 
by  the  vein  too  small  to  pay  these  expenses,  the  mine  must  be 
abandoned.  It  ia  in  these  instances  that  the  well-informed  miner 
can  show  his  superiority  to  the  mere  laboring  man.  The  latter 
will  follow  any  tract  of  mineral  with  sanguine  expectations  of 
increase  or  good  chance,  and  he  k  often  led  to  labors  which 
never  can  be  repaid.  The  failure  of  such  enterprises  dis- 
courages others  who  are  better  situated,  and  who  may  be 
induced  by  their  ill  success  to  abandon  good  positions.  A 
well-informed  miner  knows  by  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  and 
by  the  appearances  of  the  accompanying  vein-stone,  how  much 
mineral  the  vein,  on  an  average,  may  yield.  He  will  form  a 
well-digested  plan  of  working  the  mine,  and  if  he  finds  the 
amount  of  mineral  which  may  be  raised,  by  expending  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  dead  work,  will  not  pay  the  latter,  he  abandons 
the  project  altogether.  The  simple  working  miner,  who 
has  not  knowledge  enough  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  rock,  must 
follow  where  his  senses  lead  him ;  he  cannot  arrange  a  plan  for  sys- 
tematical work,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  extraction;  he  takes 
out  what  he  can  see  and  reach  without  regard  to  expenses 
and  consecLuences.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  the  work  of  ex- 
traction, carried  on  fi-om  the  top  of  a  vein  downwards,  can  be 
prosecuted  only  to  a  very  limited  depth,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
mineral  below  must  be  either  lost,  or  extraordinary  expenses  are 
required  to  recover  the  mine.     Such  work  at  the  top  of  a  vein 
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is  very  expensive  in  its  nature ;  all  the  rook  and  vein-stone  must 
be  dug  by  bits  and  by  means  of  the  pick;  no  facilities  are  afford- 
ed to  tlie  miner  in  tie  advantages  arising  from  gravity;  no 
roof  is  there  to  protect  him  against  injury ;  all  the  mbbiah 
must  be  at  onee  removed  to  some  distant  place ;  and  all  the  water 
which  may  enter  his  digging  concentrates  to  annoy  him,  These 
are  the  causes  of  abandoning  many  of  our  ore  mines,  particularly 
the  copper  mines  along  the  Atlantic  coast^  after  expending  a 
great  deal  of  money.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  good  mines 
among  the  lost  ones,  but  the  general  ill  success  which  accom- 
panied most  of  these  enterprises  has  caused  so  much  distrust, 
that  good  and  bad  are  condemned  promiscuously.  When  the 
lead  miners  of  the  rich  Missouri  district  dig  merely  a  hole  and 
remove  the  ore  so  far  as  they  can  reach,  there  is  no  wonder  the 
ore  is  expensive,  and  the  business  suffers  in  the  midst  of  profu- 
sion. The  gold-ore  diggers  in  the  Southern  States  are  generally  in 
the  habit  of  digging  a  ditch,  sometimes  even  a  deep  ditch,  and  make 
good  wages  during  that  time ;  but  they  soon  find  their  expenses  so 
heavy  that  they  cannot  go  further  down,  notwithstanding  the  ore 
may  be  etjually  as  rich  in  the  deepest  parts  as  it  has  been  at,  or 
near,  the  surface. 

All  these  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  systematic  work,  and 
by  forming  a  correct  plan  and  estimates  at  the  outset  If  one  indi- 
vidual does  not  possess  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to  form  such  a 
plan,  a  number  ofmen  united  may  concentrate  sufficientinteUigence 
to  accomplish  it.  The  working  of  a  mine  is  not  different  in  principle 
from  any  other  busiuess ;  no  sensible  man  will  build  a  house  with- 
out laying  down  a  plan  before  he  commences  the  work,  i 
gage  in  any  busine^  without  calculating  the  cost  and  j 
of  it.  If  a  man  ventures  to  build  a  steam  engine  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  together,  he  may  surely  expect  to 
make  a  failure ;  he  will  lose  both  the  machine  and  his  money. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  in  mining ;  and  as  the  means  for  obtaiuing 
the  knowledge  required  for  mining  are  not  afforded  in  such 
abundance,  and  cannot  be  obtained  with  equal  facility  as  those 
which  furnish  a  knowledge  of  steam  endues,  we  may  naturally 
expect  there  will  be  a  less  number  of  men  well  informed  on 
mining  than  on  the  steam  engine. 

Practkal  Remarks  on  Mining. — The  operation  of  mlniug  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  branches ;  the  planning  of  it  requires  a 
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different  kind  of  knowledge  from  that  of  working  a  mine ;  both 
united  are  the  only  means  to  secure  the  success  of  the  enterpriae ; 
neither  one  nor  the  other  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  depend  upon 
entirely.  A  cubic  yard  of  limestone  may  be  quarried  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30  cents,  if  no  stripping  is  to  be  done ;  the  removal  of 
earth  oi  rubbish  of  course  increases  the  cost  of  it,  which  may,  in 
many  instances,  bring  it  to  75  cents.  Sandstones  of  the  coal 
formation  may  be  worked  at  the  same  price  as  limestone,  and 
often  as  low  as  20  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Shale,  or  slate,  may  he 
dug  at  10  cents  a  CM.hic  yard.  Granite,  trap,  gneiss,  and  por- 
phyry may  cost  as  high  as  $3  per  yard  if  it  is  to  he  broken ; 
stratified  hard  rock  from  $2  to  $1.  Similar  prices  govern  the 
work  in  a  mine.  To  these  prices,  however,  we  have  to  remark, 
that  in  digging  a  shaft  of  small  dimensions  in  hard  rock  the  ex- 
penses per  yard  are  considerably  higher  than  in  a  wide  shaft,  and 
far  higher  than  in  the  open  qnarry,  or  in  a  vein  which  has 
a  good  undermining.  A  cubic  yard  of  granite  or  trap  cannot 'be 
taken  out  of  a  four  feet  shaft  for  leas  than  $12 ;  from  a  larger 
shaft  at  from  $6  to  $10,  and  from  a  vein  with  good  undermining 
it  may  be  removed  for  $1.  These  prices  are  chiefly  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  work  caused  to  the  miner  in  separating  the  stonra 
from  the  mass  of  the  rock.  A  shaft  may  be  sunk  in  sandstone 
at  the  rate  of  $6  and  from  that  to  $3  per  cubic  yard ;  in  slate, 
shale  and  gravel,  at  from  $2  to  $1.  These  prices  are  all  exclu- 
sive of  timbering  or  walhng.  A  drift  in  granite  or  unstratified 
rock  is  quite  as  expensive  as  a  shaft  in  that  kind  of  rock,  but  in 
stratified  rock  it  may  be  done  cheaper.  A  cubic  yard  of  the 
rocks  of  the  coal  strata  may  be  removed  at  $1  50,  or  $1.  In 
these  prices  are  included  the  sharpening  of  tools,  and  the  removal 
of  the  fragments  to  the  month  of  the  pit.  When  timber  is  re- 
quired, for  supporting  shattered  rocks,  the  miners  are  under 
obhgations  to  put  it  in  without  extra  pay.  The  prices  paid  to  the 
miners  for  digging  minerals,  varies  of  course  greatly ;  but  we  may 
always  calculate  upon  the  amount  of  rock  and  the  mineral  which 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  make  the  work  profitable.  When 
a  vein  of  coal  is  very  hard,  has  no  undermining,  and  requires 
much  cutting  in  hard  matter,  a  ton  may  cost  $2  to  dig  it ;  if  a 
similar  vein  of  coal  contains  a  seam  of  soft  mineral,  it  may 
be  raised  at  $1,  and  even  at  a  less  price,  if  the  vein  is  strong  and 
gunpowder  can  be  applied.  Bituminous  coal,  with  a  good  un- 
dermining, and  5  or  6  feet  vein,  can  be  dug  at  20  cents  per  ton, 
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exclusive  of  hauling.  The  average  price,  however,  paid  for  dig- 
ging bituminous  coal,  is  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  bushel,  -wliieh  brings  the  ton  to  from  25  cents  to  37  cents. 
The  prices  paid  for  hauling  vary  according  to  locality.  If  the 
distance  is  long,  and  the  means  of  transportation  imperfect,  a  ton 
may  cost  fifty  cents  for  hauling  it  from  the  rooms  to  the  mouth, 
of  the  pit;  are  the  means  convenient,  such  as  large  cars,  rail- 
roads, and  the  drifts  and  galleries  high  enough  for  a  horae,  a 
ton  may  not  cost  more  than  eight  or  ten  cents  from  the  rooms  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.  A  cubic  yard  of  brittle  matter,  if  veinstone 
or  ore,  may  be  cut  loose  by  the  miner  at  the  price  of  50  cents  and 
less ;  slaty  rock  at  the  same  price,  and  from  that  to  $1.  Uock 
which  must  be  blasted  and  broken,  will  cause  an  expense,  of 
$1  to  $2  per  yard.  A  good  undermining  facihtates  in  all  cases 
the  work,  and  reduces  these  prices  considerably. 

Blasting. — Gunpowder  is  the  most  valuable  agent  for  excava- 
tion ;  it  is  however  of  more  service  in  the  work  of  extraction 
than  in  that  of  preparation,  because  in  removing  the  minerals 
those  regular  forms  of  the  walls  are  not  required,  which  distinguish 
the  shaft  and  the  drift  from  the  gaUery.  Blasting-powder  is  em- 
ployed in  different  quantities  and  in  various  forms,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  slaty  open  rock,  in  rotten  brittle  shale,  and  in  loose 
gravel,  it  is  of  no  use ;  but  in  hard  rock,  in  sandstone,  hmestone, 
and  similar  substances,  blasting  is  extremely  serviceable,  and 
often  reduces  the  prices  of  working  hard  rock  to  that  of  soft  ma- 
terial. Gunpowder  is  of  most  service  where  the  vein  has  a  seam 
of  soft  mineral,  or  a  succession  of  cavities  on  one  side,  so  that 
a  blast  applied  at  the  opposite  termination  of  the  vein  may  re- 
move the  whole  thickness  of  it.  If  the  soft  matter  or  the  cavities, 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  it  requires  always  two  blasts,  and 
of  course  the  drilling  of  two  holes  as  well  as  two  charges  of  gun- 
powder, to  remove  the  vein.  The  amoimt  of  gunpowder  used  is 
often  calculated  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  rock  re- 
moved, but  this  is  not  so  in  practice ;  where  the  amount  of 
matter  removed  is  limited,  the  consumption  of  powder  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  quantity  of  rock  removed.  In  mines  which 
have  a  large  quantity  of  shattered  rocks,  the  apphcation  of 
powder  is  limited  by  the  consideration  that  injury  may  be 
caused  to  other  parts  of  the  mine.  The  removal  of  thick  veins, 
or  masses,  or  heavy  rock,  also  veins  of  pyrites,  is  often  connected 
with  conaderable  difficulty,  because  heavy  blasts  cannot  con- 
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veniently  be  applied.  In  all  suck  cases  it  is,  however,  toe  cheap- 
est way  of  working  masses ;  and  if  holes  for  blasting  cannot  well 
be  drilled,  they  can  be  formed  by  acids.  Pyrites  may  be  pene- 
trated by  nitric  or  mnriatic  acid;  also  native  metals,  such  as 
copper,  limestone,  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  may  be  dissolved  by 
any  acid^the  mmiatic  is,  however,  the  most  generally  used. 
In  this  case  we  cannot  sink  any  other  form  of  hole  than  a  verti- 
cal one.  The  manipulation  is  easily  performed  by  setting  a 
glass  tube  vertically  upon  the  rock,  and  providing  its  top  with  a 
funnel  and  apparatus,  so  as  to  let  in  the  acid  drop  by  drop.  If  the 
pipe  is  close  fitting  to  the  rock,  and  the  acid  poured  in  very 
slowly,  the  hole  will  not  be  much  larger  than  the  glass-pipe. 
The  tube  must  descend  with  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  be 
always  close  to  it.  This  operation  works  very  slowly ;  but  in 
pyrites,  or  compact  magnetic,  iron  ore  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated by  steel  tool's,  it  is  a  useful  method  of  preparing  a  hole  for 
blasting,  "When  heavy  masses  are  to  be  detached  by  one  charge, 
the  hole  may  be  made  wider  in  the  bottom  by  letting  down  the 
acid  more  rapidly,  which  will  spread  over  a  larger  surface  and 
dissolve  a  greater  width. 


CHAPTER    y. 

Hauling  and  Soisting. — The  mineral,  after  being  detached 
from  the  mass  of  the  vein,  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  by 
various  means.  This  kind  of  work  is  generally  performed  'bj 
laborers  who  are  not  miners ;  and  if  it  is  included  in  the  contract 
of  the  miner,  it  is  given  by  these  to  other  parties  who  perform 
it  for  them. 

Dog-cart.— One  of  the  most  common  means  of  carrying  minerals 
from  the  wall-fece  to  tho  bottom  or  mouth  of  the  pit,  is  the  dog- 
cart of  the  coal  mines.  It  is  a  convenient  and  cheap  mode  of 
transporting  mineral  in  the  subterranean  passages,  and  we  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  which  is  the  cheapest — that  by  horses  on  the 
tram-road,  or  that  by  dogs  on  the  plank-road.  In  fig.  39,  is  repre' 
sented  a  cart  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  "Western  coal  mmes. 
It  is  about  three  feet  high,  with  light  wheels,  and  the  capacity  of 
its  box  is  about  half  a  ton  weight,  or  twelve  bushels  of  bituminous 
coal.     Oak  planks  are  laid  lengthways  in  the  drifts  and  galleries, 
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to  form  a  track  for  eack  wlieel ;  and  where  the  floor  of  the  mine 
is  muddy,  or  a  drain  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  plant 
is  laid  for  the  man  and  dog  to  walk  on.    "VThen  this  road  is  kept 


in  good  order       i  I  I 

and  the  manhihiij  ii-'i  ul  i  ii  it-ilo]!.!  tinn  l^  Urei,t  the 
cart  and  keep  it  on  its  track.  When  it  has  arrived  at  the  depot — 
either  at  the  platform  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  or  at  the  depot 
of  the  hoisting-machine — the  dog  turns  aside,  the  cartraan  raises 
the  handles  of  the  cart  and  discharges  the  load.  This  apparatus  is 
very  eonvenient  and  performs  cheap  work;  the  cart  can  be 
brought  close  to  the  miner  without  any  particular  preparation ; 
it  win  run  on  a  rough  pavement  when  required,  and  does  not 
need  planks  to  be  laid  in  the  rooms  where  the  miners  are  at 
work.  A  dog  moves  fast,  and  if  a  quick  driver  is  with  him, 
a  dog  and  man  perform  almost  as  much  work  as  a  horse  and 
man,  and  without  requiring  so  much  preparation  in  roads 
and  wagons  as  the  latter.  The  forai  of  the  plank-road,  as 
we  commonly  find  it — that  is,  with  the  planks  laid  longitudi- 
nally— is  objectionable;  the  planks  are  never  in  order,  the 
end-joints  never  fit  well,  and  the  men  have  almost  as  much  work 
in  keeping  the  road  or  planks  in  place,  as  in  carting  the  mineral. 
Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  planks  do  not  last  long;  the 
wheels  soon  wear  a  groove  which  causes  them  to  spht.  In 
many  mines  the  planks  are  laid  crossways,  as  on  common  plank- 
roads,  so  that  the  wheels  traverse  the  fibre  of  the  wood.  This  is 
a  far  more  judicious  plan ;  the  planks  last  longer,  and  the  road 
is  easier  kept  in  order ;  the  dog  pulls  stronger,  and  his  feet  are  not 
so  hable  to  injury.  This  latter  plan  of  laying  roads  requires 
some  more  planks  than  the  former ;  but  when  the  greater  dura- 
bility and  easier  work  on  it  are  considered,  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  cross-laid  plank  to  the  plank  laid 
longitudinally. 

The  Wliedbarrow. — In  many  instances,  it  is  not  proStable  to 
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make  use  of  a  large  cart,  because  the  amount  of  mineral  ia  small, 
or  the  distance  short ;  the  wheelbarrow  is  then  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  This  method  is  espensive,  and 
if  it  can  be  aYoided,  it  should  be,  by  all  means.  In  short 
drifte,  or  in  preparatory  work  where  not  much  rubbish  is 
made,  or  in  small  veins  where  little  mineral  is  raised,  the  use 
of  the  wheelbarrow  ia  excusable,  but  in  all  inatanees  where  one 
man  finds  fall  employment  in  wheeling,  the  cart  should  be 
used ;  for,  without  a  dog,  a  man  can  perform  three  rimes  as  much 
labor  with  the  cart  as  with  the  wheelbarrow.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  work  to  employ  the  cart  constantly,  it  is  advisable  to 
let  the  m^n  rest,  or  do  some  other  work  in  the  intervals  when  not 
hauling.  At  a  miae  there  is  always  work,  and  the  less  the  num- 
ber of  hands  the  better.  Where  an  improvement  in  macbiuery 
or  tools  can  be  made,  it  should  be  done  by  all  means,  partly  to 
reduce  labor,  but  chiefly  to  perform  more  work  in  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  space.  If  a  laborer  is  not  fully  employed  in 
transporting  mineral,  he  may  watch  the  drtuna,  keep  the  road 
in  order,  and  attend  closely  to  the  miners,  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
loose  matter  which  may  be  ia  their  way.  The  common  wheel- 
barrow is  an  impransticable  vehicle  in  a  mine;  canal  barrows 
are  better,  but  still  they  are  too  heavy  and  large  for  small  rooms. 
A  wheelbarrow  must  be  low,  and  light,  so  as  to  be  easily  loaded 
and  unloaded.  The  physical  force  of  a  workman  in  a  mine  is 
soon  exhausted,  if  his  strength  is  taxed  as  much  as  in  the  free 
air.  The  moisture  of  the  mine,  and  the  bad  air,  soon  reduce  the 
energies  of  the  subterranean  workman.  In  iig.  40  is  represented 
a  wheelbirrow,  made  entirely  of  IJ  inch  pme  plank,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ^heel  whiih  should  be  a  common  wooden 
wheel,   hght  and    ^tron.,       Citiion   -^  hef If,    ire   m  fieijuent 


use,  but  they  tie  objt-utionable  on  lecouut  of  then  weight  Both 
sides  of  the  barrow  are  formed  by  planks,  of  about  ii  feet  in 
length,  and  the  bottom  is  provided  with  some  strips  of  strong 
hoop-iron  which  pass   across  the  sides,  and  hold  them  to  the 
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bottom ;  these  protect  the  hottom,  and  prevent  the  sphtting  of  the 
sides. 

Horse  Wagons,  or  Oars. — Where  a  large  amo\iiit  of  mineral  is 
to  be  transported,  such  as  coal,  horse  wagons  provided  with  four 
iron  wheeb  are  used.  In  this  instance  iron  rails  or  wooden  trams 
are  laid,  the  latter  if  the  amount  of  mineral  is  limited  and  the 
iron  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the  waters  of  the  mine.  Thia 
mode  of  transportation  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  the  central  drifts, 
where  the  full  force  of  a  horse  or  miile  can  be  employed,  so  as  to 
transport  a  large  quantity  of  material  over  one  tract.  "When 
a  road  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  rails  are  laid  grad- 
ually descending  in  the  direction  of  the  discharge,  so  as  to  afford 
to  the  horse  eq^ual  labor  in  pulling  the  loaded  or  the  empty  wag- 
ons, a  horse  may  pull  four  wagons  either  way;  and  if  the 
distance  to  wMeh  the  mineral  is  to  be  carried  is  known,  it  may 
be  easily  calculated  how  much  a  horse  can  haul  in  a  certain 
time.  The  descent  of  the  road,  from  the  workrooms  to  the 
point  of  unloading,  is  then  2  feet  in  a  100  feet,  which  affords 
in  the  mean  time  more  than  sufficient  fall  for  the  discharge  of 
the  water.  "When  the  descent  is  more  than  that,  the  horse  can- 
not draw  four  empty  wagons ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  calculate  on 
the  transport  of  loaded  cars,  when  the  unloaded  cannot  be 
brought  back  on  the  same  track.  In  most  instances  we  see  one 
horse  attached  to  two  wagons,  which  indicates  too  much  or  too 
little  descent  in  the  road.  The  form  of  rails  in  most  common 
use,  is  that  of  the  flat  wrought-iron  rail,  fastened  to  contmuoua 
sleepers  of  wood,  the  latter  laid  upon  cross  sleepers ;  the  rails  are  in 
this  case  flat  iron  of  2  inches  by  i  or  i  of  an  inch,  and  from  that  to 
1^  inch  by  i  inch.  Outside  the  mine,  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
mode  of  laying  the  rail  •,  but  in  the  interior,  where  the  road  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  alterations,  this  form  of  road  is  expensive.  In  tlie 
interior  of  the  mine  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  flat  rafls  edge- 
ways, and  fasten  them  in  iron  chairs  and  on  cross  sleepers,  or  to 
festen  the  rails  directly  to  cross  sleepers.  The  angular  cast-iron 
rail  is  also  in  use,  but  not  extensively.  It  deserves  some  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  determine  if  a  well  laid 
and  graded  plank-road  is  not  the  cheapest  form  of  road  in  the 
interior  of  the  mine ;  it  certainly  is  the  most  convenient.  It 
is  cheaper  than  the  railroad,  and  if  the  wheels  of  the  cars  ai'e 
larger  than  those  on  railroads,  and  the  horse  is  made  to  walk  in 
shafts  so  as  to  guide  the  cars,  he  may  perhaps  pull  as  much  on 
the  plank  road  aa  on  ircm  rails. 
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Tho  size  of  the  wagons  is  always  calculated  so  as  to  take 
one  ton  of  mineral.  This  requires  a  capacity  of  25  bushels  for 
heavy  bituminous  coal,  20  bushels  for  anthracite,  and  from  12  to 
16  bushels  for  iron-ore  and  other  minerals.  In  order  to  have 
the  box  of  the  wagon  as  low  as  possible,  its  area  is  increased  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  the  wheels  made  low.  High  cars  cause  a 
high  lifting  of  the  mineral  in  loading,  which  is  tiresome  to  the 
workman,  and  makes  slow  work.  The  loading  of  the  wagons 
is  generally  done  by  the  miners  themselves,  the  trammers  or 
drivers  merely  hitch  to  the  loaded  cars  and  return  with  the  empty 
to  the  rooms.  The  cais  are  generally  provided  with  a  door  in 
the  bottom,  or  one  of  the  ends  is  attached  with  hinges  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  opened  for  unloading ;  for  these  reasons  one  of  the 
wheel  axles  is  generally  near  the  middle  of  the  car,  which  facili- 
tates the  unloading  of  it  by  the  driver ;  the  two  axles  are  also 
made  close  together,  which  causes  the  wagons  to  run  with  more 
ease  on  the  road.     In  fig.  41  is  represented  a  train  of  cars,  which 


needs  no  further  explanation.  The  axles  of  the  cars  are  gen- 
ei'ally  made  of  square  wrought-iron  bars,  of  1 J  or  2  inches  thick, 
fastened  to  the  wagons,  the  wheels  turning  about  the  axles.  The 
wheels  are  of  cast-iron,  often  dish-shaped,  and  at  other  times  pro- 
vided with  spokes.  The  bore  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel  is  formed 
by  inserting  a  turned  and  well-polished  iron,  or  steel  core,  in  the 
mould  before  casting  the  wheel.  By  this  means  the  bore  is  made 
perfectly  round,  hard,  and  durable.  There  is  no  need  of  chilling 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels,  for  the  abrasion  on  tho  rails  is  not  so 
much  as  to  cause  any  serious  damage ;  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  will  always  last  as  long  as  its  nave,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
its  being  more  durable  than  that. 

There  are  various  other  means  of  transporting  mineral  in  the 
interior  of  mines,  such  as  hand-sleighs,  baskets  with  slips,  or 
baskets  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  or  females.  These  means 
are  not  employed  in  our  mines,  and  we  should  be  sadly  disap- 
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pointed  in  the  character  of  our  citizens  if  tliej  ever  resorted  to 
this  mode  of  transportation  which  degrades  human  intellect  and 
human  power.  It  is  preferable  to  let  all  the  minerals  remain 
where  they  are  than  to  require  men  to  debase  themselves  for  their 
extraction.  If  mines  do  not  pay  enough  to  afford  manly  employ- 
ment to  miners,  that  is,  to  require  of  them  only  such  labor  as  can- 
not be  performed  either  by  machines  or  by  animals— labor  in 
which  himian  intellect  is  exercised — ^it  is  better  to  abstain  from 
mining.  There  are  machines,  sleighs,  dt  cars,  in  use  in  the 
European  mines,  to  which  a  man,  boy,  or  girl,  is  hitched  by  means 
of  a  strap;  they  work  in  low  galleries  or  drifts  on  their  hands 
and  feet  like  quadrupeds,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
would  cause  a  little  more  expense  in  excavating  a  spacious  drift, 
when  animals  or  machinery  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  forms  of  barrows,  cars,  and  wagons  are  various,  to  suit  the 
special  purposes,  or  meet  the  fancies  of  the  superintendent  of  a 
mine.     It  would  lead  ua  too  far  to  notice  these  varieties. 

Inclined  P^Jies.— Most  of  our  mines  are  located  in  eleva- 
tions high  above  the  water  level  of  the  country,  and  are 
worked  by  means  of  drifts.  The  mouth  of  such  drifts  is  fre- 
quently in  hill-sides  which  are  too  steep  for  roads,  or  if  accessible 
by  them  the  transportation  on  a  road  would  be  too  expensive  for 
the  mineral  m  tbebe  cases  an  incUued  plane  is  used,  on  which 
the  wagons  ire  run  djwn  by  their  own  weight,  and  are  checked 
by  a  roj  e  an  1  brake     In  fig.  42  wo  represent  such  an  arrange- 

Fig,  42. 


ment  as  is  generally  used  at  the  coal  mines.    The  b 

the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  the  cars  which  come  down  the  plane 

are  either  used  in  the  mine,  or  are  loaded  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
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by  tilting  the  contents  of  the  dog  cart  into  tliem ;  the  first,  how- 
ever, is  the  more  general  plan.  Tho  rope  by  which  the  cars  are 
lowered  is  slung  aronnd  a  dmm  or  pulley,  which  is  checked  in 
its  motion  by  a  brake.  One  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  to  a  loaded 
wagon,  and  in  letting  it  down,  the  other  end  brings  up  an  empty 
wagon  to  which  it  is  attached. 

In  the  illustration  we  have  selected  a  spot  at  the  Kaskimin- 
itas  river  in  western  Pennsylvania,  showing  in  the  mean  time 
the  succession  of  strata  from  the  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  river's 
surface.  A  is  a  layer  of  shale  and  sandstone,  often  100  and  more 
feet  thick,  frequently  interspersed  with  small  veins  or  nodnles  of 
iron  ore.  B  is  a  vein  of  coal,  5  feet  thick.  0  limestone,  20  feet 
D  iron  ore,  from  2  to  3  feet  thick ;  this  is  argillaceous  ore,  often  in 
balls,  but  generally  in  a  continuous  vein  of  fine  quality,  E  a  vein 
of  fire  clay.  F  sandstone,  60  feet.  G  coal,  fi'om  3  to  4  feet.  H 
shale,  20  feet,  I  iron  ore,  6  to  8  inches.  K  fossiliferous  limestone, 
5  to  10  feet.  L  iron  ore,  4  to  6  inches,  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
M  a  vein  of  escellent  hard  sandstone,  and  from  that  to  the  river 
is  shale,  frequently  interlined  with  small  nodules  and  veins  of 
iron  ore.  This  section,  which  Ues  between  dams  No.  2  and  3, 
shows  with  how  much  prodigality  nature  has  distributed  the  min- 
erals for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  immense  extent 
of  the  coal  formation,  which  is  uniformly  of  the  same  character. 
The  above  section  is  not  particularly  selected  for  its  abundance, 
for  there  are  locahtiea  which  afford  more  minerals  in  the  same 
space,  but  it  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  western 
coal  field  in  its  lower  strata. 

Moisfmg  in  Shafts. — Mines  which  are  so  low  as  to  afford  no 
natural  discharge  of  water,  must  he  penetrated  by  shafts,  and  of 
course  the  mineral  is  then  hoisted  by  means  of  machinery  in 
these  shafts.  In  sinking  a  temporary  shaft,  or  a  shaft  of  exami- 
nation, the  hoisting  of  the  rubbish  and  water  is  done  by  the  com- 
mon hand-whim,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig,  43.  These  ma- 
chines make  labor  expensive  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible ; 
where  a  shallow  pit  of  20  or  80  feet  in  depth  is  to  be  excavated, 
its  use  is  excusable,  but  if  a  greater  depth  is  finally  designed  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  at  once  the  horse-whim,  In  such  shafts  of 
preparatory  work,  water-tight  buckets — ^kibhels— well  secured  by 
iron,  are  used,  so  as  to  contain  gravel,  fragments  of  rock,  mud,  and 
water  at  once. 
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The  horse-whim  and  its  apphcation  is  represented  in  fig.  44. 
It  consists  of  a  vertical  axle  or  shaft  of  strong  wood,  provided 
with  radial  arms  for  the  horses  to  pull  on.     A  drum  upon  which 


the  rope  winds  ia  above,  and  generally  from  S  to  5  feet  in  diam- 
eter. In  mines  where  but  little  water  enters,  these  machines  are 
useful,  for  they  may  be  made  to  hft  a  great  deal  of  mineral,  as 
the  number,  of  horses  can  be  conveniently  increased  to  four,  or 


din  ne     The  clitis  of  horse 

may  als  d  be  alte  ed  iCLording  to  the  demands  of  the  mme  In 
all  cases,  ht  wever  where  i  large  quantitv  of  water  enters  the 
mine,  these  means  aie  insufficient  for  working  it  to  advantage 
The  power  of  one  hoise  attached  to  these  maclnnes  is  easily  cal 
culated,  when  we  consider  that  a  strong  horse  cannot  lift  more 
than  5j000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute,  inclusive  of  frie- 
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tion.  K  we  subtract  from  this  the  frictioii  in  the  gudgeona,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  ropej  the  available  effect  of  a  horse  amounts  to 
not  more  than  half  of  the  above,  and  in  most  instances  only  to 
one-third. 

In  fig.  45  YiC  funu  h  i  drraing  ot  ahor^eMhim  m  genual 


use  at  the  mines  in  the  Southern  States,  sc^\^ng  it  the  same  time 
for  hoisting  minerals,  and  also  for  lifting  water,  which  is  generally 
so  arranged  that  when  ore  is  hoisted  no  water  la  drawn  Water 
ia  lifted  in  a  large  barrel,  as  shown  in  the  drawing ;  this  13  a  strong 
oak  vessel  well  provided  with  iron  hoops,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
from  80  to  100  gallons ;  two  horses  generally  are  required  to 
hoist  it  when  filled  with  water.  This  water-cask  is  provided  with 
a  valve  in  its  bottom,  which  opens  when  the  vessel  reaches  the 
pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  cask  then  fills,  and  in  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  horses  N  is  raised.  When  N  arrives  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  it  is  drawn  over  a  drain,  the  valve  opened,  and 
the  water  flows  off.  While  a  filled  barrel  is  thus  hoisted  an  empty 
one  is  movir^  down,  so  that  the  horses  are  kept  constantly  at 
work.  The  minerals  are  kept  in  common  kibhels,  of  which  ojie 
is  represented  in  the  figure ;  these  are '  about  half  the  capacity  of 
the  water  vessel,  and  in  the  form  of  a  common  bucket. 

In  mines  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  mineral  is 
to  be  removed,  the  hoisting  is  performed  by  a  steam  engiae.  The 
principle  is  ia  these  cases  the  same,  but  as  it  is  the  object  to  hoist 
the  largest  quantity  of  mineral  in  a  certain  time,  more  attention  is 
paid  to  perfect  the  machinery,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  operation  with 
The  power  of  an  engine  for  drawing  up  minerals  must 
e  proportionate  to  the  vertical  depth  of  the  shaft  and  the 
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quantity  of  mineral  raised.  One-liorse  power  of  the  engine  may 
lift  12,000  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute,  after  subtracting  the 
frietion  in  machinery,  and  in  ropes  or  chains.  The  unit  of  power 
of  a  steam  engine  m  not  always  a  safe  guide,  for  some  manufac- 
turers are  inehned  to  overrate  the  power  of  their  enginea ;  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  depend  in  these  cases  more  on  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler  than  on  that  of  the  engine ;  the  latter  of  coiu^e  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  boiler.  One  square  foot  of  boiler  surface 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  fire  (whereby  fluea  are  calculated 
only  half  their  surface),  will  produce  sufficient  steam  for  raising 
1,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  In  a  vertical  shaft, 
or  in  an  inclined  shaft,  the  platforms  may  move  with  a  velocity 
of  10  or  12  feet  per  second.  If  we  take  these  data  it  is  easy  to 
find  how  much  labor  may  be  performed  by  the  engine ;  how  wide 
a  shaft  is  to  be,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral  and  water  to  be 
raised ;  and  with  what  velocity  this  can  be  accomplished.  The 
time  used  for  the  removal  of  the  mineral  from  the  platforms  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  making  such  calculations;  and  as  the  loss 
of  time  caused  by  these  removals  is  a  very  important  item,  the 
means  hy  which  this  removal  is  effected,  are  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered before  concluding  on  a  plan  of  machinery.  Wagons 
which  may  be  readily  shoved  on  the  platforms,  and  also  readily 
removed,  are  the  most  perfect  machines  for  fecihtating  the  un- 
loading of  the  platforms.  Baskets,  kibbels,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
the  use  of  kibbels  without  platfoinm,  are  instruments  not  at  all 
calculated  for  mines  in  our  country.  Casks  which  are  used  for 
drawing  water  consume  much  time  in  being  emptied  by  a  small 
valve,  and  are  not  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  water. 
It  is  necessary  to  lose  as  little  time  in  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
hoisting  power  as  possible ;  loaded  wagons  should  be  pushed  off 
by  the  empty  wagon,  and  the  water-cask  emptied  while  the 
horses  are  turned,  or  the  engine  reversed. 

The  engines,  and  the  other  means  by  which  the  platforms  are 
hoisted  are  of  various  forms ;  in  the  main,  however,  they  are  simi- 
lar, that  is,  a  hoisting  engine  is  always  simple  and  compact,  so 
aa  to  be  easily  reversed  and  work  equally  perfect  both  ways. 
For  these  reasons  high-pressure  engines  working  full  steam,  and 
with  a  horizontal  cyhnder,  are  most  generally  applied,  and  in  fact 
are  the  most  useful.  In  fig.  46  we  have  shown  an  arrangement 
which  is  frequently  apphed  with  or  without  modifications.  The 
fly-wheel  is  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  is  usual,  and  the 
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engine  -with  a  short  stroke  so  as  to  cause  many  revolutions  in  a 
certain  time.  Tte  fly-wheel  shaft  is  short  and  strong,  to  resist  the 
effect  of  reversions  with  security  to  its  parts.     The  pinion,  which 


L  It    Ih    r  I    I     rcl,  or 

drum,  is  sn  ill  n  li    nrter    n  1  ^  II      th  strong  C0j,b.     One 

of  the  most  important  objects  in  these  engines  is  the  machinery 
for  reversing ;  it  must  he  quick-acting,  and  infellible.  The  means 
by  which  these  reversions  are  accomplished  are  generally  known 
to  engineers,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  doing  them.  The  rope-barrel  or  drum,  the  form 
of  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  must  be  provided  with  a 
good  axle  of  wrought-iron,  cast-iron  arms,  and  wooden  covering, 
the  latter  when  made  of  iron  is  rather  severe  on  the  ropes.  A 
strong  inMible  brake  at  the  rope-barrel  is  nece^ary  in  order  to 
arrest  the  ascending  load  in  case  any  thing  goes  wrong  at  the  en- 
gine. The  most  common,  and  the  safest  brake  is  that  represented 
in  fig.  47.     The  lever  A  is  fastened  to  a  flexible  belt  of  wrought- 


iron,  which  runs  on  a  cast-iron  pulley,  and  in  fiict  surrounds  it ; 
on  pressing  this  lever  down,  which  is  greatiy  assisted  by  its  own 
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weight,  the  iron  strap  attaches  itadf  closely  to  the  pulley,  and 
win  arrest  ita  motion.  The  pulley  is  iirmly  festened  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  drum,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
drum  in  case  two  ropes  are  used  in  hoisting.  In  some  instances 
the  brake  is  apphed  to  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel 
of  the  engine;  this  is  an  imperfect  mode  of  working  it,  for  the 
cogs  which  connect  the  engine  with  the  drum  are  more  liable  to 
break  than  any  other  part  of  the  machinery ;  and  if  the  cogs  give 
way  there  is  no  method  of  arresting  the  load,  the  rapid  descent  of 
widch  may  do  incalculable  damage  to  the  mine,  and  to  workmen ; 
in  this  instance  a  little  saving  may  cause  much  loss.  The  rope 
drum,  the  frame  in  which  it  rests,  and  the  brake  to  i1^  must  be 
infallible,  and  of  extra  strength,  so  that,  if  all  other  things 
give  way,  it  will  be  safe. 

There  are  other  means  of  hoisting  besides  those  mentioned, 
but  they  are  of  limited  use.  Among  them,  is  that  by  endless 
chains  or  ropes;  it  is  impracticable  in  our  mines.  Another 
method  is  that  apphed  at  many  iron  smelting  furnaces,  where  the 
descent  of  a  caasoon,  filled  with  water,  raises  the  mineral  from 
below.  This  mode  of  hoisting  is  only  appUcable  where  the  mine 
ia  "level  free,"  that  is,  kept  dry  by  the  natural  drain  of  a  level.  It 
is  slow  in  operation,  and  in  this  case  a  better  effect  of  the  water 
may  be  derived  from  a  water-wheel  erected  in  the  mine.  The 
cassoons  are  filled  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  are  emptied  by  a 
self-acting  valve  at  the  level  which  drains  off  the  water.  In  case 
the  pit  from  which  the  minerals  are  hoisted  is  deeper  than  the 
draining  level,  the  drum  of  the  hoisting  rope  is  made  larger  than 
that  of  the  cassoon,  so  that  the  water  descends  slower  than  the 
mineral  ascends.  By  these  means,  more  effect  may  be  obtained 
from  the  descending  water. 

In  all  cases,  the  mineral  should  be  loaded  in  a  wagon  or  a 
cart,  at  the  stall  of  the  miner,  which  should  be  pushed  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  hoisting  apparatus,  and  ascend,  be  talien  off  the 
platform  and  emptied,  while  an  empty  wagon  is  pushed  on 
the  platform.  Shovelling,  and  the  transportation  of  small 
loads,  cause  too  much  labor  to  be  profitable  in  our  mines. 
All  that  labor,  which  possibly  can  be  done  by  steam,  water  or 
animal  power,  should  be  so  done  as  to  employ  few  men.  Hauling 
and  hoisting  are  some  of  the  instances  in  which  ingenuity  may 
succeed  in  saving  expenses.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  make 
straight  drifts,  in  case  hauling  is  to  be  done,  so  that  the  power  of 
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the  engine  may  be  applied  for  hauling  cars  on  such  levels.  It 
may  be  sometimes  advantageous  to  enter  a  joine  by  an  inclined 
shaft,  in  order  to  reach  the  centre,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  a  vertical  shaft,  and  by  that  means  apply  the  power  of 
the  engine  to  a  longer  distance  than  otherwise  could  be  done. 

Bopes  and  Chains. — Our  mines  are  not  commonly  deep ;  we 
have  few  which  penetrate  more  than  300  feet  from  the  surface. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  hemp  ropes  employed  for 
hoisting  and  transport.  In  a  few  instances  we  see  chains  or  iron 
cables  used,  and  in  some  mines  wire-ropes.  The  kind  of  rope 
which  ia  employed,  and  its  strength,  determines  its  durability 
and  safety,  and  it  is  in  so  iar  an  object  to  the  miner  to  know 
the  best  means  by  which  to  hoist  or  transport  minerals.  Chains 
have  been  used,  but  they  are  found  unsafe,  heavy  and  expen- 
sive, and  are  most  generally  abandoned.  The  question  is  now 
between  iron  wire-rope  and  hemp-rope.  In  general,  one  pound 
of  wire-rope  is  equal  in  strength  to  one  pound  of  good  hemp- 
rope  ;  it  is  in  moat  eases  three  times  aa  strong,  but  there  is 
no  necessity  of  claiming  more  than  pound  for  pound.  One  pound 
of  hemp-rope  will  cost  from  15  to  20  cents,  and  one  pound  ot 
wire-rope  from  12  to  15  cents,  here  is  therefore  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  wire-rope.  Hemp-rope  is  very  unequal  in  quality ; 
ropes  of  one  and  the  same  size  may  be,  the  one  twice  as  strong 
as  the  other.  This  cannot  happen  in  ■wire-ropes ;  the  one  quality 
of  wire  may  be  inferior  in  strength  to  another,  but  there  cannot 
be  so  much  fluctuation  as  is  frequently  found  between  hemp- 
ropes.  There  ia  another  advantage  of  the  wire-rope.  Hemp- 
ropes  are  heavy,  particularly  when  working  in  water  and  mud ; 
they  require  more  room  than  a  wire-rope,  and  of  course  the  ma- 
chinery, particularly  the  drum,  must  be  more  capaciotis.  As  re- 
gards durability,  we  may  state,  that  generally  speaking  a  wire- 
rope  will  outlast  six  hemp-ropea,  under  common  circumatancea ; 
but  there  are  cases  where  the  hemp-rope  ia  auperior  in  thia  respect 
to  the  wire-rope.  In  old  coal-mines,  or  mines  in  which  pyrites 
is  decomposed,  a  large- quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  produced, 
which  mingles  with  the  water ;  this  sulphuric  acid  is  generally 
combined  with  some  solid  matter,  such  as  clay  or  oxide  of  iron, 
and  forms  with  these  basic  salts.  These  combinations  of  the  acid 
do  not  hinder  its  corrosive  action  on  iron.  The  acid  will  air 
tack  iron  just  as  well  as  if  it  was  entirely  free  to  operate.  Iron 
is  thus  rapidly  corroded  in  coming  in  contact  with  such  water, 
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and  in  all  cases  where  the  waters  of  a  mine  are  soax,  tte  applica- 
tiou  of  wire-ropes  is  not  profitable,  wben  the  rope  is  to  come  in 
contact  with  that  water.  In  all  other  instances  wire-ropes  are 
more  durable  than  hemp.  When  hemp-ropes  are  found  prefera- 
ble they  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  flat  belts ;  these  are  manu- 
fectnred  by  laying  two,  three  or  more,  left  and  right  round  ropes 
side  by  side,  and  holding  them  together  by  twine.  These  flat 
belts  do  not  untwist,  and  are  for  these  reasons  more  durable 
than  round  ropes.  In  the  appendix  we  have  furnished  some 
tables  showing  the  relative  strength  of  chains,  wire  and  hemp 
ropes. 

The  drums  upon  which  ropes  are  wound  are  most  generally 
covered  with  wood,  and  there  is  no  doubt  wood  is  less  severe  on 
either  a  hemp  or  a  wire  rope,  than  metal.  In  some  instances, 
cast-iron  drums  are  applied,  in  which  a  shallow  groove,  in  form 
of  a  screw-thread,  is  moulded,  into  which  the  rope  is  fitted.  The 
latter  plan  is  followed  at  the  inclined  planes  of  the  Morris  Canal, 
N.  J. ;  the  3  inch  diameter  wire-rope  winds  upon  a  cast-iron  drum 
of  10  feet  diameter.  In  deep  pits  and  long  inclined  planes,  the 
dnuns  should  be  tapered,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  gravity  of  the 
ropes  in  the  pit.  When  flat  belts  are  used  instead  of  round  ropes, 
the  belt  may  wind  one  circumference  upon  the  other;  the  drum 
assumes  then  the  simple  form  of  a  flat  pulley  with  high  flanges. 
Wire-ropes  do  not  occupy  so  much  space  in  winding  upon  the 
drum  as  hemp-ropes;  and  for  this  reason,  the  machinery  may 
be  more  compact.  In  some  instances,  the  rope  is  only  slung  around 
a  grooved  pulley,  and  by  the  friction  caused  in  the  groove  the  rope 
adheres  and  lifts  the  load.  This  mode  of  winding  and  unwind- 
ing the  rope  is  practised  on  inclined  planes,  as  remarked  in  former 
pages.  It  is  severe  on  the  rope,  for  it  acts  at  an  acute  angle, 
which  causes  the  rope  to  be  strongly  compressed,  and  in  most 
cases  additional  tension  pulleys  are  needed  to  make  the  rope  ad- 
here. Wire-ropes  used  in  tljs  manner  will  not  adhere  bo  strong- 
ly to  a  grooved  puUey  as  to  lift  the  cars  without  artificial  tension. 
This  latter  may  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig. 
48.  The  rope  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  is  slung 
around  the  large  drum  or  flat  pulley ;  it  is  then  led  upon  the 
email  pulley,  around  this,  on  the  large  puUey  again ;  and  may 
now  be  led  off  the  drum ;  or  the  process  may  be  repeated  once 
more ;  and,  in  fact,  until  the  req^uired  friction  of  the  rope  is  pro- 
duced.    The  asib  of  the  small  or  loose  pulley  is  inclined  to  the 
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axis  of  the  large  puUey,  and  whea  the  rope  leaves  the  small  piil- 
ley,  the  latter  directs  it  one  thickness  fiirther,  so  that  no  friction 
of  the  rope  may  be  caused.     In  all  instances  where  wire-ropea 


are  used,  the  pulley  should  be  at  least  of  so  large  a  diameter, 
that  when  the  iron  is  bent  around  it,  no  permanent  bend  in  the 
iron  is  produced ;  the  elasticity  of  the  material  must  never  be 
taxed  too  high,  if  we  expect  durability. 

Descent  and  Ascent  of  the  Workmen. — This  subject  is  frequently 
less  attended  to  than  it  deserves.  Men  have  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  power  at  their  disposal ;  when  that  power  is  exhausted  their 
work  must  necessarily  cease,  or  be  imperfect.  Working  in  a  mine 
causes  exhaustion  of  strength  sooner  than  working  in  the  open 
air ;  and  men  should  not  work  longer  in  a  mine  than  eight  hours 
at  a  time :  this  refers  particularly  to  damp  mines,  and  those  in 
which  the  air  does  not  circulate  freely.  The  common  method  of 
descending  a  shaft  is  by  means  of  ladders ;  this  is  tedious,  and  a 
man's  power  is  almost  spent  when  he  descends  or  ascends  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  feet.  In  deeper  mines,  the  exhaustion 
of  power  is  stdl  greater,  and  we  should  not  expect  much  work 
from  a  man  who  is  over-exerted  before  he  reaches  the  place  of 
his  labor.  In  other  instances,  iiights  of  stairs  are  provided,  on 
which  the  labor  of  ascent  and  descent  is  less  tedious,  but  is  equal- 
ly difficult.  Our  mines  are  not  generally  deep,  but  those  of 
300  and  400  feet  in  depth  require  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  to  cuter  and  leave  the  mine.  This  operation  is  fre- 
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quently  performed  by  the  workmeii  who  step  on  the  platform, 
or  in  tho  buckets,  and  are  thus  hoisted  or  smdc  by  the  en- 
gine. This  is  dangerous ;  and  a  man  who  desires  to  save  his 
hfe  or  Umbs  is  not  inchned  to  make  use  of  these  means ; 
chains  and  ropes  may  and  will  break,  or  a  bucket  or  platform  ia 
often  disturbed  by  the  guides,  or  by  the  timber  or  rough  walls  of 
the  shaft ;  and  in  all  these  instances,  the  nnfortnnate  laborer  is 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  injured,  perhaps  in  the  light- 
est case,  for  his  lifetime.  For  ascent  and  descent  no  apparatus 
ia  more  suitable  in  our  country  than  that  which  ia  contrived  in 


some  of  the  German  mines,  and  is  now  also  employed  in  some  of 
the  English  mimes.     It  ia  represented  in  fig.  49,  which  shows  two 
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different  modes.  In  all  cases,  two  rods  descend  the  whole  length 
of  the  shaft,  which  may  he  of  wood  or  iron ;  the  first  material, 
however,  appears  to  be  preferable.  In  order  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  men,  in  case  any  part  of  the  machinery  should  break,  ba- 
lance pulleys  are  fastened  at  certain;  distances,  over  which  a  chain 
is  slung  which  balances  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  rod  below 
the  pulley,  and  in  ease  one  side  of  the  machine  is  injured  by 
bre^age,  it  wiU  be  moved  by  the  other  side,  and  no  inteimption 
of  the  regular  motion  will  happen ;  the  men  are  therefore  perfect- 
ly safe.  These  balance  piiUeys  may  be  in  distances  of  a  timber's 
length,  say  from  50  to  60  feet.  To  the  rods  platforms  are  fas- 
tened, so  that  one  or  two  men  may  stand  on  each :  these  platforms 
are  from  10  to  20  feet  apart,  to  which  the  lift  of  the  rod  corre^onds. 
The  opposite  platforms  meet  at  the  dead  points  of  the  up  and 
down  motion,  and  at  this  culmination  the  men  step  from  one  plat- 
form over  to  the  other,  and  by"  this  motion  from  one  side  to  the 
opposite  they  may  either  ascend  or  descend,  as  they  choose.  The 
meeting  of  the  platforms  being  at  the  dead  points  of  the  cranks, 
there  is  a  short  rest  in  the  motioa  of  the  rods,  and  the  change  of 
place  may  he  accomplished  with  perfect  safety  by  the  men.  The 
motion  of  these  rods  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels, as  is  shown  in  one  part  of  the  figure,  or  by  means  of 
cranks  or  levers,  as  in  the  other;  or  by  water  directly,  as  shown 
in  the  third  figure. 

The  rods  may  in  the  mean  time  serve  as  purnp-rods,  driving 
a  set  of  pumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  a  system  of  pumja  at 
various  heights.  They  niay  also  be  employed  for  forcing  fresh 
air  into  the  mine,  and  extracting  foul  air.  In  case  iron-rods  ai'e 
used,  two  rods  are  necessary  ifor  each  flight  of  platforms ;  the 
latter  is  then  fastened  between  the  two  roda 


CHAPTER    VI, 

Ventilation  of  Mines. — The  interior  of  a  mine  is  never  pro- 
vided with  air  as  fresh  and  good  for  respiration,  as  that  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  When  men  penetrate  the  earth  by  nar- 
row, and  paiiicularly  newly-made  passages,  their  own  respira- 
tion, added  to  that  of  the  combustion  of  candles  or  lam.ps,  the 
use  of  gunpowder,  and   the    decomposition  of  mineralsj  y^rf 
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soon  vitiates  the  air  in  these  subterraneau  vaults.  There  aie 
a  multitude  of  causes  which  impair  the  action  of  the  luaga, 
and  by  that  means  the  vital  action  of  the  whole  hody.  If 
we  expect  a  man  to  work,  we  must  supply  him  by  all 
means  with  the  necessary  elements  of  life ;  and  as  fresh  air  is 
as  much  a  requisite  as  food,  we  must  furnish  the  latter  by  artifi- 
cial means  in  case  the  natural  forces  are  inadequate  for  that 
supply.  Eocka  that  are  naturally  dry,  such  as  volcanic  and 
primitive  rocks,  which  are  liable  to  decomposition,  do  not  often 
interfere  with  the  health  of  the  miner ;  but  minerals  which  de- 
compose by  friction  or  on  being  crushed — such  as  sulphurets, 
pyrites,  mineral  coal,  decaying  wood  and  timber ;  fissures  which 
liberate  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  or  sulphuretted  waters;  the 
penetration  of  surface  water,  carrying  along  with  it  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter — Edl  these  causes  vitiate  the  inclosed 
air,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  mines  a  continual 
circulation,  which  may  renew  the  atmosphere  around  the  miners. 
The  means  by  which  this  object  is  accomplished  constitutes  the 
art  of  ventilating  mines. 

Natural  Mea/ns. — The  means  by  which  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine  is  accomplished,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — natural 
means,  and  artificial  means— both  are,  however,  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial ;  the  first  employs  no  machinery,  while  the  latter  causes  the 
motion  of  iar  by  some  artificial  power,  either  water,  or  s 
muscular  power.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  mine  s 
always  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  at  the  surfece ;  hence 
it  is  lighter  in  winter,  and  heavier  in  summer,  than  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  a  mine  is  provided  with  two  shafts,  or  two  en- 
trances, and  both  are  at  a  level,  there  will  always  be  a  slow 
motion  in  the  air  of  the  mine,  caused .  by  a  tendency  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  enter  the  mine  when  a  difference  of  temperature 
exists  between  it  and  the  mine.  This  motion  is  even  perceptible 
if  the  air  inside  and  outside  of  the  mine  is  of  a  different  composi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  so  faint  as  to  be  of  little  service  in  ventilation.  If 
the  temperature  and  composition  are  similar  inside  and  outside,  no 
motion  can  ensue ;  this  happens  to  be  the  case  in  the  autumn  and 
spring  seasons,  and  in  stormy  weather.  When  the  air  is  warmer 
outside  than  inside,  no  motion  of  air  exists  in  the  mine ;  this  is  the 
case  in  summer,  and  in  warm  climates.  For  these  reasons,  pre- 
paratory works,  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  should  be  done  in 
the  winter  season ;  the  air  of  the  mine  is  then  lighter  than  that 
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of  tbe  atmosphere,  and  a  faint  circidation,  sufficient  for  a  few 
hands,  ia  produced  by  this  cause.  In  most  of  these  instances, 
the  circulation  ia  insufficient  for  a  number  of  workmen,  particu- 
larly where  the  quality  of  air  is  unpaired  by  causes  existing  in 
the  mine  itself,  and  we  are  compelled  to  employ  artificial  means 
in  order  to  secure  circulation.  "When  the  mine  presents  two 
openings  at  different  levels,  tbe  air  will  flow  out  by  the  most 
elevated  in  winter,  and  by  the  lowest  in  summer.  The  greater 
difference  there  is  in  the  height  of  these  opemugs,  tbe  more  rapid 
the  motion  of  the  air  will  be.  The  same  principle  ia  acting  here 
which  produces  the  draft  in  chimneys.  By  these  means  we  may 
succeed  in  supplying  fresh  air  to  all  parts  of  the  mine.  Tbe 
positions  of  the  two  openings  of  a  mine  must  be  so  located  that 
the  greatest  difference  in  their  level  will  be  obtained,  and  that  they 
may  be  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  mineral  deposit.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  this  in  previous  pages.  When  no 
such  means  as  different  heighte  of  openings,  or  even  a  second 
opening,  can  be  obtained,  we  may  produce  circulation  to  the 
fkrthest  end  of  a  mine  by  a  spacious  drift.     The  drift,  flg.  50, 
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ia  made  high,  so  that  the  lower  part  is  smaller  than  tbe  upper 
part;  both  are  divided  by  a  board  partition.  The  fresh  air, 
which  enters  into  the  lower  part,  is  conducted  to  the  work-rooms ; 
and  through  these  into  the  upper  part  of  the  drift,  in  which  it 
returns,  and  is  drawn  out  either  by  a  chimney  or  a  shaft.  The 
difference  of  temperature  in  tbe  two  compartments  of  the  drift  is 
sufficient  to  produce  circulation ;  and  when  the  partition  is  tight, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  upper  part  elevated  by  a  chimney,  it  pro- 
duces even  a  strong  draft.  In  these  instances,  the  waters  of  a 
mine  are  of  great  service  for  ventilation,  particularly  if  these 
waters  are  in  motion,  dripping  down  the  rocks,  or  falling  over 
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jiecipices  ^  as  to  foim  spray.  The  vapors  tliina  produced  are 
bghter  than  air  and  ascend  rapidly,  forcing  air  along  in  their 
motion  The  watei  being  thx^s  <x>oled  by  evaporation,  cools  in 
itB  motion  the  i^ick  o\  er  which  it  flows,  and  also  the  "air  which 
may  come  m  contact  with  the  rock.  The  mine  is  thus  cooled, 
and  warm  air  may  enter  freely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drift ;  the 
upper  part  will  be  always  more  warm  and  the  air  more  diluted 
than  in  either  the  mine,  the  drift,  or  the  atmosphere. 

All  these  natural  systems  of  ventilation  are  fre(juently  dis- 
turbed by  atmospheric  influence — ^the  changes  indicated  by  the 
barometer  affect  the  mine ;  cool  days  in  summer,  and  warm  days 
in  winter,  are  often  the  cause  of  suspending  the  worli  for  want  of 
air.  Stormy  weather  always  diaturte  such  natural  ventilation. 
In  all  cases  where  two  openings  at  the  extremes  of  the  mine  can 
be  procured,  it  is  the  preferable  plan  ;  and  if  the  difference  of 
level  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  draft,  a  chimney 
may  be  erected  over  one  of  the  jjits  in  order  to  increase  the  dif- 
ference in  level. 

Artijiciai  means.— When,  natural  means  fail  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  circulation  of  air  in  a  mine,  it  must  be  produced  by  artificial 
means.  The  most  simple  plan  is  the  division  of  the  drift,  which 
is  iu  small  mines  often  more  or  less  complicated  in  form,  but  in 
jainciple  always  the  same.  When  a  shaft  is  used  instead  of  a 
drift,  it  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  eompartmenta,  one 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  tower  and  wind-tube,  to  carry  fresh 
air  down.  Such  arrangements  are,  however,  imperfect,  because 
the  mine  is  thus  compelled  to  depend  on  the  currents  in  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  supply  of  air.  The  more  common  method  is  to  lead  a 
horizontal  channel  from  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  shaft,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  erection  of  a  chimney  safe.  In  a  divided 
shaft  no  such  difference  of  temperature  is  produced  as  that  in  a 
divided  drift,  and  the  mere  erection  of  a  chimney  over  one  part  of 
the  shaft,  would  not  cause  much  circulation  of  air.  In  this  in- 
stance a  sufficient  supply  can  hardly  be  effected  without  an 
artificial  draft  in  the  chimney,  which  is  made  by  fire,  or  other 
means.  Then  the  arrangement  assumes  a  form  as  represented  in 
fig.  51.  In  the  chimney  a  fire  is  kept  at  those  times  when  the 
natural  circulation  of  the  mine  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  re- 
€[uiTed  amount  of  air ;  and  if  a  large  .q^uantity  of  air  is  required, 
a  constant  fire  must  be  kept  up.  In  some  instances,  the  foul  air 
from  the  mine  is  led  through  the  furnace,  so  as  to  bum  its  corn- 
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bustible  parts,  but  in  most  cases  the  funia<;e  is  separated  from 
the  channel  which  conducts  the  air  from  the  mine  to  the  chim- 
ney.   In  all  cases  where  two  openings  lead  to  the  mine,  it  may 


be  a  divided  shaft,  or  a  second  shaft.  The  draft  in  the  mine  is 
increased  by  the  erection  of  a  chimney  and  the  addition  of  a 
furnace  and  fire.  In  some  instances  the  fire  is  iindled  in  the 
mine  iteel^  and  the  upcast  shaft  receiveh  the  hcit  This  is  a  bad 
step  when  the  shaft  is  not  properly  constructed  and  prepared  for 
the  purpose ;  the  smoke  and  foul  gas  instead  of  escaping  often  re- 
turning into  the  mine  and  causing  more  evil  than  good.  The  air  in 
being  passed  through  burning  wood  or  coal  is  converted,  in  great 
part,  into  carbonic  acid ;  this  is  heavy,  and  when  cooled  in  its 
ascent  will  return  to  the  mine,  because  it  is  heavier  than  the  at- 
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mosplieric  air.  Any  application  of  fire  in  a  mine,  when  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  operation  of  mining  itself,  is  to  be 
avoided,  for  it  is  never  advantageous.  If  hot  steam,  or  hot  air 
could  be  conducted  into  an  upcast  shaft  in  pipes,  so  as  not  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  air  as  it  issues  from  the  mine,  or  if 
merely  heat  is  added  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  lighter  and  have  more 
tendency  to  ascend,  this  vrouM  he  a  better  plan  than  either  the 
application  of  fire  above  ground  or  in  the  mine.  At  most  shafts 
high  pressure  steam  engines  are  in  operation,  and  were  the  exhaust- 
ed steam  conducted  through  pipes  down  the  shaft,  ao  as  to  heat 
the  ascending  air,  the  current  in  the  mine  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. Whenthepipe leading  the  steam  down  is  so  long  as  to 
condense  all  the  steam  made  by  the  engine,  and  its  lower  end 
reaches  at  least  30  or  40  feet  downwards  and  terminates  in  a 
tub  of  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  out  of  the  exhaust  pipe,  a  con- 
densation of  the  steam  will  be  produced,  which  enhances  the 
labor  of  the  engine,  saves  fuel  at  the  boiler,  and  is  a  benefit  to 
the  mine. 

When  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  draft, 
machines  are  used  either  to  force  fresh  air  into  the  mine,  or  ex- 
tract the  foul  air  from  it.  Both  systems  show  peculiar  advantages 
in  their  application.  For  forcing  air  into  a  mine,  the  common 
centrifugal  blower  is  undoubtedly  the  most  preferable  machine  of 
those  in  use ;  and  as  the  form  of  these  blowers  vary,  we  present 
in  the  annexed  figure  52,  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  this 
machine.  The  illustration  shows  two  sections  vertically  through 
the  machine.  The  casing  to  the  revolving  vanes  is  cast-iron, 
which  is  best  shown  in  fig.  53  j  it  is  screwed  together,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts  or  shells.  The  axle,  made  of  steel,  rests  at  both 
ends  on  gudgeons,  and  pans  of  steel  or  anti-friction  metal.  At 
one  end  the  axle  carries  a  pulley  of  fi-om  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
on  which  the  strap  runs  which  drives  the  vanes.  Upon  the  mid- 
dle of  the  axle  a  wrought-iron  cross  is  fastened,  which  must  be  as 
hght  as  possible,  and  of  uniform  weight  in  its  parts,  so  that,  when 
the  four  arms  are  of  equal  length  and  form,  the  axle  is  in  every 
position  at  rest  when  turned  lonnd  in  the  points  of  the  turning 
lathe.  To  these  four  arms,  four  wings,  blades  or  vanes,  as  they 
may  he  called,  are  fastened;  these  are  a  little  curved,  and  their 
convex  sides  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  The 
blades  or  vanes  are  made  of  sheet  copper,  and  are  of  equal  weight 
and  size.    They  are  riveted  and  soldered  to  two  hght  copper 
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shells,  whiclii  having  the  diameter  of  the  largest  eiri^umference  of 
the  vanes,  form  a  casing  inclosing  the  vanes,  arms  ami  axle 
These  parts  compose  one  piece.  The  cast-iron  cabling  has  two 
central  openings,  one  on  each  side,  into  which  the  air  enters. 


The  an:  15  then  whiilel  round  by  the  vanes  and  a  centnfiigal 
force  miptited  which  causes  it  to  escape  with  preasuie  it  the 
peripheij  of  thb  cisuig  The  chief  lisa  of  power  m  a  cummon 
fan-blowei  is  betw  eun  the  vanes  and  the  casing ;  for  this  reason, 
a  second  casing  is  here  applied  and  fastened  air-tight  to  the  vanes. 
This  casing,  of  thin  sheet  copper,  revolves  with  the  axle  and  the 
vanes,  and  its  centre  is  provided  with  openings  as  large  as  those 
in  the  exterior  cast-iron  casing.  If  both  openings  are  well  turned, 
so  as  to  run  closely,  not  much  air  can  escape  at  these  centres,  A 
perfectly  close  fitting  joint  cannot  be  made,  but  it  is  easy  to  make 
one  here  more  perfect  than  at  the  extremity  of  the  vanes.  The 
dimensions  of  these  machines  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of 
air  required.  A  blower  of  3  feet  diameter,  with  square  blades  of 
6  inches,  and  making  700  reyolutions,  will  produce  about  800  or 
900  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  quantity  of  air  furnished 
by  a  fan  depends  very  much  on  the  capacity  of  the  discharge.  If 
the  latter  is  small,  not  much  air  is  furnished  but  the  pressure  is 
stronger ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  nozzle,  or  blow-pipe,  is 
larger  than  one  of  the  vanes,  httle  pressure  but  much  air  is  pro- 
duced.    In  all  cases,  the  opening  for  discharge  should  not  be 
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smaller  than  tbc  area  of  one  of  the  vanes.     If  it  is  much  smaller, 
it  causes  a  loss  of  power  by  friction  but  no  loss  in  pressure. 

In  mines,  uot  much  pressure  is  required  to  drive  the  air  through 
the  galleries  and  rooms ;  for  this  reason  the  above  fan  can  be  pro- 
vided with  large  openings  for  the  air,  and  also  distribute  it  freely 
as  it  arrives  at  the  periphery  of  the  vanes.  The  air  in  mines  is 
in  summer  generally  heavier  than  the  external  air,  and  in  winter 
lighter :  and  aa  the  motion  of  the  air  is  produced  by  centrifugal 
force,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  an  important  item,  the  air  should 
be  as  heavy  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  of 
the  machine.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  fbree  the  air  into  the 
mine  in  summer,  and  suck  it  in  during  winter.  The  blower  should 
be  arranged  to  connect  the  centres,  or  openings,  either  with  the 
mine  or  with  the  atmosphere.  There  are  some  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  above  described  fan  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject ;  we  present,  therefore,  other  drawings  of  machines  which 
are  more  suitable  for  this  purpose.     In  fig.  54,  is  shown. the  ver- 


tical section  of  a  fan  which  may  be  laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
or  some  convenient  place  near  the  pit.  The  vanes  which  are  here 
fiistened  to  a  round  bottom  or  shell,  throw  the  air  at  the  peri- 
phery directly  into  the  free  atmosphere,  or  into  a  channel  leading 
to  the  mine,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  to  prevent  leakage,  a 
collar  is  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  at  its  lower  side,  and 
this  dips  into  a  circular  troii^b  of  water,  which  causes  a  perfectly 
air-tight  packing.  The  friction  of  the  collar  in  the  water  is  very 
small,  provided  it  is  perfectly  round  and  smooth.  In  fig.  55,  a 
section  of  this  fan- wheel  is  shown  which  indicates  the  form  of  the 
vanes,  and  the  size  of  the  rim  in  proportion  to  the  centre  and  the 
large  diameter.     This  machine  affords  a  large  passage  for  air, 
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It  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  fig.  56  for  producing  pressure,  but 
evidently  superior  in  respect  to  furnishing  quantity,  which  in  this 
case  is  of  more  importance  than  pressure. 


;t-iron  cylinder, 


In  lig.  57,  we  represent  still  another  form  of  e 
it  may  he  called,  compresser  of  air.  It  is  also  a  caf 
firmly  set  in  a  wall,  in  either  a  ^^ 

vertical  or  a  horizontal  position 
In  this  cylinder  an  axis  rioves 
which  is  in  the  axis  of  the  cylm 
der,  and  to  this  a  spiral  is  f  it>ten 
ed  which  is  made  of  sheet  cop 
per.  In  revolving  the  ixis  the 
screw  will  draw  air  into  the  cy 
hnder  in  the  direction  of  its  pro-  j 
greasing  motion.  This  machine 
when  placed  in  any  \  osition 
will  either  draw  the  air  from  the  pit  or  force  fresh  air  into  it, 
merely  hy  rotating  it  in  the  one  or  the  other  iirecti  m  A  com 
mon  smoke-jack,  or  a  michine  m  that  t  rm  may  he  used  for  the 
same  purpose ;  hut  all  these  machines  never  furnish  as  much  air, 
by  the  application  of  the  same  power,  as  the  ahove-mentioned 
fans. 

Various  other  forms  of  machines  for  ventilating  mines  have 
been  proposed  and  are  in  use;  but  all  are  more  complicated 
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and  more  expensive,  and  of  less  practical  effect  tliaii  those 
above  mentioned.  We  abstain,  therefore,  from  deseribing  any 
of  them,  Faus,  or  Archimedean  screws,  are  easily  constructed, 
easily  kept  in  repair,  and  a  small  horiaDntal  steam-engine  ia 
readily  connected  with  tliem  for  putting  the  machine  in  motion. 
Where  water-power  is  at  command,  a  small  turbine  or  reaction- 
wheel,  which  furnishes  a  great  number  of  revolutions,  is  the  most 
convenient  form  of  applying  it. 

Distribution  of  Air  in  the  Mine. — The  form  and  size  of  the 
channels  through  which  the  air  passes  in  a  mine,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  its  ventilation.  Most  of  the  accidents  which  hap- 
pen are  more  generally  caused  by  imperfect  circulation  than  by 
■want  of  fresh  air.  In  our  country  the  mines  generally  are  of  so 
recent  date,  and  so  high  above  the  water  levels,  as  to  cause  no 
serious  apprehemona  of  danger  ftom  explosions;  the  gradual 
exLteneion  of  oVt  mines,  however,  will  soon  bring  the  subject  to 


the  notice  of  the  public.  A  recent  explosion  in  a  Virginia  coal- 
mine, whereby  eight  men  lost  their  lives,  is  an  indication  that 
our  mines  are  not  excepted  from  the  production  of  explosive  air,. 
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In  iig.  58,  we  represent  tlie  mode  of  circulating  air  in  an  exten- 
sive mine.  In  this  fig,,  B  represents  the  downcast  shaft  into 
wliicli  the  fresh  air  enters.  It  is  made  to  circulate  all  over  the 
mine,  and  enter  the  upcast  shaft  after  having  passed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  mine — the  workrooms,  and  those  dead  work- 
ings in  which  inflammahle  gases  are  generated.  These  vitiated 
gases  are  not  permitted  to  accumulate  in  abandoned  vj^orkings, 
and  spread  over  the  mine  on  a  favorable  opporkmity.  By 
means  of  doors  the  current  is  directed  first  of  all  over  the  work- 
places, and  from  them  to  those  which  may  generate  explosive 
gas.  By  pursuing  the  track  of  the  arrows  we  find  that  the  work- 
men are  near  the  air-pit ;  and  as  they  take  out  the  passages,  the 
air  is  made  to  couifie  first  near  their  work,  sweeping  along  the 
wall  faces  of  their  rooms,  and  ia  thence  conducted  through  those 
passages  which  have  been  left  for  future  operations.  The  stop- 
page near  the  downcast  shaft  is  therefore  permanent;  if  it  was 
removed  all  circulation  would  cease.  The  stoppage  between  the 
new  rooms  and  the  old  rooms  is  moved  with  the  advance  of  the 
men,  or  new  doors  are  put  in.  In  all  cases  the  air  must  circulate 
throughout  all  the  galleries  and  rooms,  so  that  no  dead  place  is 
omitted  and  no  partial  stagnation  can  happen,  which  inevitably 
will  produce  explosive  gas  when  it  mists  with  fresh  air.  The 
permanent  stoppings  are  therefore  firmly  secured,  not  only  by 
wooden  doors,  which  may  happen  to  bo  neglected,  but  are 
walled  up  with  stones  or  brick,  forming  a  permanent  solid  partition. 
When  these  main  stoppings  are  well  put  in  and  firmly  secured, 
they  afford  the  additional  advantage  of  security  to  the  workmen. 
If  an  explosion  happens  in  a  remote  part  of  the  mine,  the  men 
near  the  main  stoppages  are  either  not  affected  by  it,  or  are  at 
least  more  safe,  than  when  these  are  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion.  The  principle  involved  in  these  arrangements,  is  to 
dilute  the  obnoxious  air  in  the  mine  so  much,  that  the  portion 
of  bad  ail  is  never  sufficient  to  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
As  the  fresh  air  &om  the  entrance,  or  downcast  pit,  is  first  dis- 
tributed to  the  workmen,  it  may  happen  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  a  large  quantity  of  bad  gas  is  produced, 
which,  if  it  is  in  a  coal-mine,  is  generally  inflammable  gas ;  and 
those  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  circulation,  should  be 
cautious  in  advancing  with  exposed  candles  to  the  old  workings. 
When  the  quantity  of  firedamp  in  a  coal-mine  increases  to  an 
unreasonable  degree,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fiame  of  the 
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candle,  it  is  advisable  to  suspend  operations  until  sufficient  fresh 
air  has  been  forced  into  the  mine  to  dilute  the  dangerous  gas. 
Most  of  these  gases  are  generated  in  stormy  weather :  when  the 
barometer  is  sialdng  a  larger  quantity  of  bad  air  is  liberated 
than  when  it  is  constant  or  rising,  Wmto  air,  also,  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  noxious  gases  than  cold  air ;  for  this  reason,  a  mine  is  in 
better  condition  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  all  cases  the 
coldest  air  should  be  introduced  into  the  mine,  if  there  is  aa 
opportunity  for  it.  Dry  air  is  of  more  service  than  damp  air ;  it 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  mine,  and  by  that  means  cool  the 
interior. 

Quantity  of  Air. — ^It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  required  to  ventilate  a  mine.  This  is  a  practical  opera- 
tion, depending  entirely  on  the  extension  of  the  mine,  the  kind 
of  mineral,  and  the  form  of  the  passages.  In  all  eases,  it  is  of 
e  to  introduce  an  excess  of  fresh  air,  and  in  a  judicious 
3r,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  every  part  of  the  mine.  In  winter 
seasons  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  from  the 
pit's  mouth,  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  summer ;  and  as  the  air 
during  summer  is  more  rarefied  and  contains  more  moisture, 
it  is  also  more  liable  to  produce  decomposition ;  particular  atten- 
tion is  required  at  these  times  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply,  and 
if  an  excess  is  ever  needed  it  is  at  these  seasons,  and  when  the 
barometer  is  sinking.  A  mine  may  indicate  a  liberal  supply  of 
air,  both  at  the  workrooms  and  at  the  air-shaft,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  it  is  safe.  If  the  fresh  air  does  not  penetrate 
the  old  rooms,  where  decomposition  of  mineral  is  going  on  and 
constantly  increasing  the  dangerous  gas,  it  will  break  forth  some 
time,  stop  the  circulation  entirely,  and  endanger  the  hves  of 
those  who  depend  on  the  access  of  fresh  air.  The  quantity  of 
fresh  air  introduced  into  a  mine  is  no  guaranty  of  its  safety ; 
it  is  the  manner  of  its  distribution  which  forma  the  essential 
condition.  There  may  be  ten.  times  as  much  air  introduced 
into  a  mine  as  is  actually  necessary,  and  still  a  mine  may 
be  dangerous  for  want  of  fresh  afr.  Moist  and  warm  afr 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  decompose  minerals.  It  decomposes  sulphu- 
reta  most  readily ;  and,  when  the  temperature  of  a  mine  is  high, 
it  will  produce  sulphurous  acid ;  if  the  mine  is  cool  it  forma 
chiefly  sulphuric  add,  which  is  not  obnoxious,  and  is  readily  car- 
ried away  by  the  waters  of  the  mine.  Damp  air  is  more  quickly 
decomposed  than  dry  air ;  and  carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  low 
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oxidized  metals  will  absorb  its  oxygen,  and  impair  its  (Quality  for 
I'eapiration.  A  less  quantity  of  dry  air  is  therefore  of  infinitely 
more  service  in  a  mine  than  a  large  quantity  of  damp  air.  The 
particles  of  one  Mnd  of  matter  readily  mis  with  those  of  another 
kind  when  at  liba'ty  to  move ;  this  is  particularly  observable  in 
gases ;  when  therefore  air  is  introduced  into  a  mine,  the  quantity 
of  foreign  gas  which  may  be  absorbed  by  it^  will  chiefly  depend 
on  the  amount  of  air  brought  into  the  mine,  and  what  is  particu- 
larly important,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  gas  which  is  to  be  removed.  If  the  fresh  air  is  not 
brought  in  contact  with  the  obnoxious  gas,  it  will  not  absorb  it, 
or  at  least  very  slowly.  The  Mnd  of  gas  which  is  to  be  removed 
has  also  some  influence ;  if  the  affinity  is  great  between  it  and  the 
air,  a  larger  portion  of  ttie  first  is  absorbed  by  the  latter  than 
when  the  affinity  is  weak.  In  all  cases  there  is  sufficient  affi- 
nity to  remove  any  kind  of  gas  by  atmospheric  air ;  the  q  uantity 
required,  however,  may  be  more  or  leas.  Carbonic  acid  mixes 
with  air  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  latter  when  in  motion  will  carry  it 
away.  Moist  air  will  absorb  more  carbonic  acid  than  dry  air ;  if 
therefore  carbonic  acid  gas  is  to  be  removed  from  a  mine,  a 
small  quantity  but  a  strong  current,  is  required  to  move  it. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  removed  under  the  same  conditions 
as  carbonic  acid.  All  mines,  except  those  of  coal,  produce  heavy 
gases,  which  require  a  strong  draft  to  carry  them  away;  it 
is  therefore  advantageous  in  such  mines  to  fimit  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  keep  that  in  lively  motion. 
In  coal  mines  the  case  is  different,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  in  them 
is  carburetted  hydrogen ;  its  affinity  for  atmospheric  air  is  great, 
but  it  requires  a  large  quantity  to  neutralize  its  bad  effects. 
When  atmospheric  air  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  or  still  wOiSe, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  to  a  certain  amount,  it  forms  an  explosive 
mixture ;  that  is,  if  a  spark  of  fire  touches  one  particle  of  that 
air  it  will  ignite  it,  and  the  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  kindle 
the  next  particle,  which  spreads  so  rapidly  as  to  ignite  large 
volumes  of  such  gas  in  an  instant.  The  product  of  this  combus- 
tion is  an  intensely  hot  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  its 
tendency  to  expand  will  overthrow  and  destroy  every  obstacle 
in  its  progress.  In  coal  mines  sufficient  fresh  air  must  be  intro- 
duced to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  explosive  mixture.  While 
the  atoms  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  are  so  far  apart  as  not  to 
ignite  each  other,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion.     In  sadi 
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cases  a  large  quantity  of  air  ia  required  to  carry  off  tlie  inflam- 
mable gasea.  It  is  not  so  mneli  needed  for  respiration,  as  men 
may  live  and  candles  burn  in  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  air  which 
may  be  required  in  a  mine  previous  to  working  it ;  if,  while  in 
operation,  we  find  the  atmospheric  air  is  deficient,  we  uitroduce 
more  by  some  means. 

Old  mines  are  moat  hable  to  generate  large  quantities  of 
bad  air;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  shut  up  those  parts 
■which  are  not  in  use.  An  imperfect  separation  from  the  work- 
ings by  means  of  wooden  doors,  or  partitions,  by  dry  walls,  or 
open  piles  of  rubbish,  is  a  bad  practice.  It  may  be  preferable 
to  leave  the  works  altogether  open,  and  continue  the  super- 
vision  and  ventilation  of  them.  In  most  instances  it  may  be  ex- 
pensive to  close  up  old  works ;  it  is,  however,  necessary.  There 
is  no  safety  in  an  old  coai  mine,  with  dead  workings,  because  the 
stagnant  gasea  pervade  the  whole  of  the  abandoned  spaces,  aud 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  which  is  indica- 
ted by  the  sinking  barometer,  it  will  rush  forth  and  cause  destruc- 
tion. It  is  therefore  plain,  that  all  old  mines  must  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  strong  walls,  or  kept  open  entirely,  and  be  pro- 
perly ventilated. 

For-m,  and  Dimensions  of  Air-Passages.  —  This  is  a  sub- 
ject frequently  neglected  by  miners.  Men  who  do  not  reflect, 
win  open  an  air  passage,  little  thinking  that  it  may  be  either 
too  small  or  too  large.  A  passage  is  too  small  if  it  does  not 
admit  sufficient  air  to  purify  that  part  of  the  mine  which  it  is 
to  supply.  An  air  pass^e  is  too  large  when  it  passes  more 
air  to  its  part  of  the  mine  than  is  required,  and  deprives  other 
parts  of  the  necessary  quantity.  If,  on  inspecting  the  mine,  it  is 
found  that  some  parts  of  it  are  ill  ventilated,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  passages  and  admit  more  air.  If  their 
dimensions  cannot  be  increased,  then  the  force  of  the  draft  must 
be,  in  order  to  obtain  more  fresh  air.  In  all  instances,  as  it  pro- 
duces the  same  result,  we  may  widen  the  channels  which  conduct 
the  air,  or  force  the  air  in  and  through  the  passages  with  greater 
velocity.  The  natural  means  by  which  we  produce  circulation 
are  at  best  faint  forces,  and  it  requires  spacious  passages  to  con- 
duct a  large  quantity  of  slow-moving  air.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  make  all  passages  for  air  as  wide  and  spacious  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.     There  is  never  any  harm  in  making  the 
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large ;  but  there  may  "be  incaloulable  loss  of  life  and 
properly  if  they  sxe  too  narrow.  In  all  cases  a  passage  too  wide 
ia  readily  made  narrower  by  a  partial  partition,  or  by  a  perma- 
nent stone  wall  with  the  proper  openings.  Wide  passages  afford 
the  advantage  of  leading  the  current  of  fresh  air  into  the  most 
dangsroua  parts  of  the  mine,  by  applying  diviaiona  in  proper 
places.  The  partitions  may  also  be  made  to  lead  the  current  of 
air  along  the  roof  or  the  pavement  of  the  mine ;  in  the  latter 
case,  by  raising  the  partition  above  the  floor  and  closing  the  pas- 
sage at  the  roof,  and  by  closing  the  partition  at  the  bottom  and 
leaving  it  open  at  the  top,  the  current  is  drawn  along  the  roof. 
The  first  plan  is  adopted  where  heavy  gaaea  are  to  be  removed, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  similar  compounds ; 
the  current  of  air  should  pass  along  the  roof  when  carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  fOrm  the  obnoxious 
gaa. 

The  movement  of  air  in  a  mine  ia  effected  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  that  of  gases  or  fluids  in  pipes ;  we  are  therefore  to  make 
the  passages  as  wide  as  possible  in  order  to  diminish  friction,  and 
we  must  avoid  short  bends  and  sharp  angles,  and  also  irregular 
contractions  as  well  as  rough  walls.  All  obstacles  to  motion  re- 
quire either  additional  force,  or  cause  a  diminution  of  effect ;  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the  mine  is  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  to  its  motion.  We  may 
always  supply  the  requi^te  quantity  of  air  for  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine,  but  it  demands  a  power  which  increases  with  the  cube  of 
the  air  needed ;  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  gases  increases  in 
that  ratio.  It  is  therefore  preferable,  in  all  instances,  to  make  the 
air  passages  too  large  rather  than  too  narrow ;  and  this  will  apply  to 
drifts  and  shafts  as  weU  aa  to  galleries.  There  ia  no  excuse  for  al- 
lowing bad  air  to  remain  in  a  mine ;  if  such  is  the  case,  it  arises 
either  from  ill-mani^ement  or  avariciousness ;  if  the  passages  are 
too  narrow,  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  or  that  of  a  water-wheel 
may  be  used  ia  forcing  air  into  the  mine ;  and  if  dead  workings 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  it  is  because  the  means  of  ventilation 
are  insufBeient  or  injudiciously  applied.  All  cases  of  accidents 
in  mines,  caused  by  bad  air,  should  be  made  criminal  offences  by 
law,  and  the  owners  rendered  liable  in  damages  to  the  fiunfliea  or 
heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased  or  the  crippled,  Esplosions  in  mines 
are  never  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  workmen ;  for  if  a  sufficient 
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supply  of  fresh  air  is  forced  into  the  mine,  aaii  that  well  distrib- 
uted, there  cannot  be  an  explosion. 

Safety  ia-mp.— The  miner,  in  searching  within  the  crust  of 
the  earth  for  the  riches  which  it  conceals,  is  exposed  to  many 
dangers.  The  rocts  in  which  he  digs  are  seldom  entire,  and  the 
impending  fragments  threaten  to  fall  and  crush  him.  Atmos- 
pheric air  follows  him  in  those  often  intricate  passages  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  waters  issuing  from  the  rocks  annoy  him — he  must 
provide  for  their  removal,  or  he  exposed  to  drowning  if  he  per- 
mits the  accumulation  of  them.  Of  all  dangers,  the  explosion 
from  the  accumulation  of  firedamp  is  the  most  disastrous.  Such 
a  catastrophe  in  an  extensive  coal-mine  is  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
A  mine  is  at  one  moment  full  of  life,  cheerfulness  and  animation ; 
the  clinh:  of  the  miners'  tools  resounds  throughout  the  subterra- 
nean vaults ;  carriages  on  railroads  passing  to  and  from  the  wort- 
men  enhven  the  scenes  of  the  dark  recesses;  happiness  and  alac- 
rity are  pleasingly  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  gloom ;  but 
the  next  moment  may  bring  desolation  and  death  to  all.  The  fire- 
damp accumulated  in  a  part  of  the  mine  is  set  in  motion ;  it  min- 
gles with  the  slow  current  of  fresh  air  to  the  point  of  an  explosive 
mixture,  when  the  unsuspecting  miner  brings  his  candle  in  contact 
with  it^  and  seta  the  whole  interior  of  the  mine  in  a  blaze  of 
burning  air.  The  ignition  of  such  a  mass  is  instantaneous.  Im- 
mediately it  siofEbcates  and  scorches  to  death  every  living  creature 
within  reach;  those  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flame  are  dashed 
down  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  the  irresistible  body  of 
hot  air  which  rolls  along  the  winding  galleries ;  the  mouths  of 
pita  and  passages  are  converted  into  the  flaming  throats  of  a  vol- 
cano, casting  forth  dust  and  stones,  wheelbarrows  and  men,  and 
hurhng  heavy  wagons  high  up  into  the  air ;  the  earth  trembles 
by  the  force  of  this  gigantic  power,  and  the  machinery  at  the 
entrances  is  generally  destroyed.  No  wonder  miners  are  pious 
to  superstition,  when  their  intellects  cannot  comprehend  the  cause 
of  the  awful  destruction  set  in  motion  by  an  apparently  innocent 
spark  of  fire.  "Wise  and  good  men,  observing  the  destruction  of 
human  life  in  such  cases,  have  taxed  their  minds  for  the  inven- 
tion of  preventives,  but  these  benevolent  exertions  merely  in- 
creased the  avarice  of  men — ventilation  is  now  more  neglected 
than  before  the  invention  of  Davy's  safety-lamp,  and  explosions 
are  more  frequent  than  ever, 

We  should  not  alludo  to  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey 
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Davy  if  it  was  not  wanted  for  the  examination  of  a  mine.  The 
■workman  shonld  never  nse  it ;  there  should  he  always  sufficient 
fresh  air  in  the  workrooms  and  galleries  of  the  mine  to  render 
open  lamps  or  candles  perfectly  safe.  Any  mine,  particularly  a 
coal  mine,  requires  frequent  inspection  by  the  foreman  or  super- 
intendent. This  should  he  made  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
remote  passages  for  (oi  and  water  should  be  inspected,  timber  and 
walls  examined,  and  also  the  composition  of  the  air.  For  this 
purpose  a  safety-lamp  may  be  necessary  in  some  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  old,  extensive  coal-mines,  and  those  which  furnish 
coal  of  easy  decomposition,  snch  as  the  bituminous  coal  of  Yir- 
ginia,  some  in  Ohio  and  lUinois,  Maryland  and  Kova  Scotia. 

In  fig.  59,  we  represent  an  improved  safety-lamp,  on  Davy's 
principle,  which  affords  more  security  and  light  than  the  simple 
wire-gauze  lamp.  The  common  Davy  lamp  is  a  round  vessel  of 
oil  with  a  wick  in  its  centre,  the  flame  heiu^  covered  with  a  cyhn- 
der  of  wire-gauae,  of  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to 
8  inches  high,  tapering  towards  its  top.  This  simple  form  of  lamp 
is  not  qiute  safe,  for  if  the  air  is  very  inilammable  the  wire  gets 
heated,  and  will  pass  the  flame  through  it,  particularly  when  the 
lamp  is  moved.     Instead  of  one  layer  of  wire-  „„  5, 

gauae  two   have  been   used,  hut  even  these 
were  not  found  secure.     The  improvement  re- 
presented in  the  cut  is  a  simple  Davy  lamp, 
with  only  one  coat  of  wire-gauze,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  Hght  of  the  flame  as  httle  as  pos- 
sible, because  one  of  the  objections  to  these 
lamps  is  their   diminishing  the  light  of  the 
flame.     The  wire-gauze  is  in  this  case  sur- 
rounded by  a  glass  cylinder,  and  the  air  for 
feeding  the  flame  passes  in  below  the  cylinder 
only,  through  a  range  of  holes  bored  in  the 
oil  vessel     The  air  passes  next  through  one  01 
more  disks  of  wire-gauze  which   11  e  Itatened 
above  these  holes,  below  the  flame  or  wick  . 
It  then  passes  a  small  cupola  of  1  bra'^s  disk  | 
which  has  a  little  orifice  in  its  vertex  so  that  I 
explosive  gas  is  forced  to  the  flame  and  must  | 
burn.     Tiie  wire-gauze  disks,  below  the  flame  * 
and  the  c\ipola,  are  for  the  prevention  of  a  letummg  motion  of 
4he  inflamed  gas  through  the  lower  paits  of  the  lamp     The  gas 
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being.thiis  completely  burned  before  it  reacliea  ike  minowadjng 
cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  cannot  extend  to  the  surrounding  air. 
The  acc«ss  of  more  air  to  the  wick  than  the  wire  cyhnder  can 
conduct,  is  prevented  by  the  araall  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lamp  and  the  glass  cyhnder ;  this  hinders  the  lamp  from  getting 
filled  with  flame,  which  is  the  case  when  only  a  simple  coat  of 
wire  surrounds  the  flame.  The  glass  cyhnder  is  held  down  by  a 
brass  cupola^  which  is  provided  with  some  holes  for  the  escape 
of  the  hot  and  burnt  gas.  The  lamp  is  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  vertical  wires,  which  serve  to  protect  the  glass  against  in- 
jury, and  in  case  it  should  break  by  accident,  tho  lamp  is  still  a 
common  Davy. 

Trying  the  Air. — ^The  state  in  which  the  air  of  a  mine  is,  may 
be  tried  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, and  rec[uire3  some  experience  to  perform  it  salisfiietorily. 
When  there  is  a  mere  defect  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  it  having  been 
partly  consumed  by  the  respiration  of  the  workmen,  or  the  de- 
composition of  the  minerals,  the  hght  burns  with  a  dull  reddish 
iiame,  the  tallow  gets  hard  and  ceases  to  supply  the  wick  abun- 
dantly, and  if  the  state  of  the  air  is  very  bad,  the  fiamp  flickers 
and  dies  gradually  away.  In  this  case,  the  candle  may  be  kept 
burning  by  inclining  it,  which  causes  the  tallow  to  melt  and  sup- 
ply the  flame.  In  all  instances  of  such  trials  the  wick  must  be 
clean,  ftee  from  snuff,  and  trimmed  to  a  point,  so  as  to  produce  a 
clear,  distinct  flame.  When  nitrogen  abounds,  the  flame  is  long 
and  yellow  at  the  top,  and  often  brown, — the  clear  flame  being 
very  short  and  dim.  When  carbonic  acid  abounds,  the  flame 
gets  smaller  by  lowering  the  hght  towards  the  pavement.  If  the 
Hght  bums  dim,  or  expires,  it  is  time  for  the  miners  to  retire,  and 
more  fresh  air  must  he  introduced.  Heavy  gases  are,  therefore, 
never  dangerous,  and  it  is  the  miDer's  fault  if  he  suffers  from  the 
effects  of  such  bad  air,  for  he  finds  out,  by  a  safe  and  infallible 
experiment,  whether  he  can  live  and  work  in  the  mine  or  not ; 
for  if  the  candle  does  not  bum  clear  in  an  ore  mine,  the  miner  has 
no  business  there. 

Coal  mines  differ  in  respect  to  the  CLuality  of  the  air  from 
those  of  other  minerals;  for  a  candle  may  bum,  if  not  perfectlyf 
st  least  sufficiently  clear  for  work,  and  the  air  yet  be  vitiated  to 
the  explosive  pitch  by  firedamp.  When  an  inflammable  air  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  mine,  the  miner  trims  his  candle  wefl,  taking 
off  the  snuff  as  dose  as  possible  with  his  fingers,  so  as  to  produce 
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a  pointed  wick ;  he  then  advances  with  cautions  steps,  holding 
the  candle  in  the  left  hand,  screening  it  with  the  right.  If  he 
finds,  in  his  progress,  that  the  flame  in  his  natural  position  hurns 
dim  at  the  tip,  he  lowers  it  cautiously.  If  the  flame  burns  red 
aear  the  pavement,  there  is  choke  djunp,  or  carbonic  acid  in  the 
mine.  He  endeavors  now  to  carry  the  candle  so  high  as  to  be 
above  the  heavy  gas,  Carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines  is 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  floats  near  the  roof,  the  miner 
must  therefore  be  cautious  in  raising  the  candle  too  high.  He 
should  hold  it  close  and  steady  before  him,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  flame  as  he  moves  forward.  If,  in  his  advance,  he 
perceives  the  tip  of  the  flame  elongate ;  that  is,  if  the  clear  flame 
gets  shorter  and  the  elongation  assumes  a  grayish-blue  color,  he 
must  he  on  hia  guard.  If  he  holds  his  candle  low  at  the  time, 
and  it  shows  indications  of  firedamp,  he  must  not  raise  it  higher, 
for  at  the  roof  the  mixture  may  be  explosive  when  it  is  not  so 
near  the  pavement.  "W^hen  the  tip  of  the  flame  begins  to  spire, 
he  should  stop  from  farther  progress,  lower  his  caudle,  and  either 
retire,  or  if  his  object  is  to  examine  the  gas,  drop  down  on  his 
knees,  holding  the  candle  near  the  pavement.  On  raising  the 
candle  gradually,  he  watches  the  change  which  the  flame  may 
undergo  as  he  approaches  the  roof  with  it.  If  the  inflammable 
gas  is  copious  in  the  mine,  the  flame  elongates  into  a  sharp  spice, 
the  dark  top  of  the  flame  also  elongates ;  so  far  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  explosion.  But  if  the  tip  of  the  flame,  in  raising  the  can- 
dle, changes  from  the  bluish-gray  to  a  fine  blue  color,  and  bums 
like  sulphur,  and  frequent  small  bright  specks  are  visible  in  the 
blue  top  of  the  flame,  it  is  dangerous  to  advance  any  farther,  and 
equally  dangerous  to  retreats  The  miner,  provided  he  knows  his 
way  back,  suddenly  extinguishes  his  candle,  which  is  easily  per- 
formed, as  the  right  hand  has  been  always  close  to  the  flame ;  or 
he  endeavors  to  retreat  with  the  candle,  which  must  be  done  cau- 
tiously and  without  much  motion ;  for  a  sudden  movement  of  his 
body  may  mingle  the  gases  and  cause  ignition.  If  the  miner 
ventures  any  farther  with  his  candle,  when  the  air  is  in  this  con- 
dition, the  flame  will  at  some  spot  suddenly  elongate  and  set  the 
whole  mine  in  a  blaze.  There  is,  however,  so  much  practical 
knowledge  required,  and  the  locahty  has  so  much  influence  on 
the  form  and  top  of  the  flame,  that  rules  upon  which  a  miner 
may  depend  with  safety,  respecting  the  form  of  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  cannot  be  given. 
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Tube  of  Jiespiraiwn.~-It  aomctimes  happeas  that  mines  contaia 
bad  air  in  certain  parts  where  it  is  necessary  to  work.  This  may 
occur  at  partitions,  doors  for  ventilation,  pumps,  &c,,  and 
even  in  digging  shafts  and  galleries.  In  all  these  instances, 
it  is  a  better  plan  to  conduct  fresh  air  to  the  place,  than  to 
send  workmen  with  respiration  tubes,  provided  a  blast  machine 
is  at  command,  which  is  strong  enough  to  force  the  fresh  air  to 
the  point  where  it  is  required.  Any  canvas  bag  is  strong  enough 
to  conduct  air  to  a  workroom,  and,  if  made  sufflciently  wide,  a 
large  quantity  may  be  conducted  by  it.  Muslin  of  a  yard  wide 
will  form  a  pipe  of  12  inches  in  width :  when  this  is  painted  with 
oil  paint  it  will  last  a  long  time,  and  a  gallery  or  drift  may  be 
provided  with  air  for  a  long  distance.  Some  hoops  are  required, 
about  a  yard  apart,  to  support  the  canvas,  and  form  a  round 
pipe.  Through  such  a  pipe,  suspended  overhead,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air  may  be  forced  200  or  300  yards,  and  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  set  of  workmen  with  air.  When  a  temporary  use  is  to  be 
made  of  a  resparatoiy  tube,  and  that  only  for  one  man,  common 
hose,  3  inches  wide,  made  of  leather  or  India-rubber,  is  employed. 
One  end  of  it  is  either  connected  with  the  blast  machine,  and  air 
forced  into  it,  or  it  is  exposed  to  the 
free  atmosphere,  and  the  men  must 
suck  the  air  into  the  pipe.  The 
workman  who  uses  the  pipe  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mouth-piece,  which  is 
firmlj  buckled  to  bis  mouth.  His 
nostrils  are  closed  by  a  spring  made 
I  of  steel.  The  contrivanee  assumes 
I  then  the  form  represented  in  fig. 
A  short  metal  tube  is  screwed 
to  the  hose,  and  provided  with  two 
valves,  one  for  inhaling  the  fresh, 
and  the  other  for  respiring  the  consumed  air.  These  means,  how- 
ever convenient  they  may  be  in  many  instances,  are  expensive, 
and  if  fresh  air  can  be  driven  to  the  vitiated  place  by  tJie  engine, 
it  will  be  found  more  a 
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Drainage. — Tlie  draining  of  a  mine  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  in  practical  mining  operations.  The  waters  ■which 
come  down  the  walk  in  drops  gather  into  little  streams,  and  these, 
united,  form  in  extensive  mines  a  considerahle  body.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  which  may  be  furnished  by  a  mine,  is  not  easily 
estimated  beforehand.  We  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable amount  by  reference  to  the  kind  of  rock  which  we  pene- 
trate, and  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  springs  and  wells ;  still 
this  ia  no  certain  criterion,  for  the  ground  and  rocks  may  be  dry 
at  the  surface,  and  yet  contain  much  water  beneath.  The  rock 
may  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  water-proof  clay,  which  causes  the 
surface  to  be  wet  and  swampy ;  still,  below  it  may  be  free  from 
water,  and  a  mine  in  such  places  perfectly  dry.  The  elevation 
of  a  mine  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  may  contain ;  most  rock  ia  accessible  to  water,  which 
filtrates  through  its  crevices,  and  gathers  below.  It  will  accumu- 
late where  the  filtration  is  checked,  and  the  rocks  become  satura- 
ted. Some  rocks  are  remarkably  dry,  others  contain  much  water. 
Volcanic  rocks  and  limestone  do  not  furnish  much  water  to  a 
mine ;  granite,  also,  is  dry.  The  copper  mines  at  Lake  Superior, 
which  are  chiefly  in  trap  rock,  are  remarkably  dry.  Stratified 
rock,  of  either  transition  or  secondary  formation,  is  dry  at  the 
surfece  when,  the  strata  is  inchned,  but  there  is  abundance  of 
water  in  its  lower  portions.  A  deep  mine  in  the  gold  region  of 
the  Southern  States  is  always  found  to  be  very  wet.  Are  the 
strata  of  rock  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  the  quantity  of  water  ia 
greater  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  hills,  than  below.  The  coal  re- 
^on  of  the  West  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  for  this  assertion. 
In  all  instances,  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  mine  increases  with 
its  surface,  that  is,  with  the  extent  of  its  workings,  apart  from  any 
other  circumstance  to  influence  it.  When  crevices  are  opened  in 
the  progress  of  work,  which  communicate  with  reservoirs  of  water 
in  the  interior  of  the  rock,  or  pools  at  the  surface,  springs  are 
formed  which  frequently  add  considerably  to  the  waters  of  the  mine. 
When  a  mine  penetrates  through  a  water-proof  bed  of  clay, 
gypsum,  or  a  layer  of  limestone,  the  water  is  in  most  cases  more 
abundant  below  than  above  such  stratum.     In  most  of  the  mines 
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in  operation,  where  a  ciiculation  of  air  is  freely  aiJmitted,  the 
qnantity  of  water  is  generally  greater  in  snmmer,  spring  and 
fall,  than  in  winter.  When  the  interior  of  a  mine  is  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  furnish  moisture  to  the  latter  in  its  circu- 
lation  through  the  mine ;  and  when  it  is  colder,  it  will  condense 
watery  vapors  of  the  air  which  enter  and  increase  the  water.  In 
all  cases,  attention  must  he  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  penetrates,  that  its  direct  effect  on  the  workmen  may  be 
avoided.  It  not  only  annoys  them,  but  delays  the  work,  and 
causes  the  mineral  unnecessarily  to  be  more  expensive,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  comfort  of  those  engaged  in  ite  extraction. 

By  Levels.- — ^We  have  already  alluded  to  the  drainage  by 
levels  and  ditches,  and  shall  add  only  a  few  fiirther  remarks.  In 
forming  a  water-drain  in  the  pavement  of  a  drift  or  a  gallery,  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to  its  form.  The  walls  of  the  drain 
also  should  he  smooth ;  not  that  rough  walls  cause  much  fiiction, 
and  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  water,  but  because  aU  the  water 
issuing  from  the  workrooms  carries  along  some  impurities,  particles 
of  rock,  minerals,  clay,  &c.  This  heavy  matter  will  settle  in 
rough,  contracted  or  crooked  channels,  more  than  in  smooth  and 
straight  ones ;  this  sediment  causes  pools  of  water,  which  soon 
overflow  the  pavement,  rendering  the  mine  wet,  disagreeable,  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  These  defects  may  be 
avoided  in  some  measure  by  giving  more  fell  to  the  drain,  but 
it  will  not  remove  the  evils  resulting  from  an  imperfect  form  of 
the  channel,  "When  it  is  possible,  the  water  channel  should  be 
located  on  one  side  of  the  gaUery  or  drift,  rather  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  When  the  drain  is  covered  by  timber  or 
planks,  or  a  roadway,  it  is  not  easily  accessible,  and  sediment 
may  accumulate  and  overflow  a  portion  of  the  mine  before  it  is 
observed  and  can  be  removed.  If  the  channel  is  on  one  side,  it 
may  always  be  uncovered,  and  any  obstruction  is  soon  detected 
and  removed.  In  all  cases,  no  matter  where  the  drain  is  located, 
it  should  be  easy  of  access  at  any  tim.e.  If  parts  of  a  drain  are 
necessarily  covered,  where  there  is  loose  rock  or  gravel,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  such  parts  spacious  and  of  mason-work.  Wooden 
culverts  are  hable  to  decay,  particularly  in  a  mine ;  and  if  the 
location  of  the  culvert  is  inaccessible,  it  cannot  easily  be  replaced 
without  much  disturbance.  This  is  the  more  serious  if  the  road- 
way extends  over  such  culverts.  The  size  and  fall  of  a  drnin  is 
calculated  according  to  the  laws  regulating  the  motion  of  water 
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in  canals,  bat  as  there  are  many  modificationa  of  those  laws,  on 
account  of  olDStruetions,  we  are  not  justified  in  referring  to  them. 
The  location,  size  and  fe!l  of  the  drains  is  chiefly  ascertained  by 
observation.  One  foot  tall  in  one  hundred  feet  of  length  is  con- 
aidered  sniEcient  in  all  instances;  but  as  this,  in  long  levels, 
causes  a  considerable  loss  in  the  depth  of  a  mine,  less  fall  is  taken 
in  many  cases,  and  the  size  of  the  channels  increased.  One  foot 
fall  in  one  thousand  feet  causes  a  considerable  current ;  but  the 
water  must  be  clear,  or  the  drain  is  liable  to  obstruction.  A  deep 
pool  provided  at  the  head  of  the  drain  will  retain  most  of  the 
mud  i^uing  from  the  workrooms  and  roads,  and  pass  the  water 
free  from  sediment.  Such  pools  may  be  cleared  of  their  contents 
when  filled,  and  serve  a  good  purpose  in  draining  a  mine  to  its 
lowest  depth. 

By  Pwnvps. — Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  pumps,  in  order  to  driun  mines  with  the  least  possible 
expense.  We  shall  not  allude  to  the  numerous  forms  of  pump- 
ing-machines  which  have  been  contrived  in  past  times,  nor  to 
many  of  the  imperfect  means  for  pumping  at  present  in  use.  We 
shall,  however,  describe  that  kind  of  machinery  which  is  suitable 
to  perform  the  most  labor  with  the  least  expense.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  hoisting  of  water  by  means  of  the  rope  and  barrel 
in  former  pages,  and  shall  confine  our  present  remarks  to  pumps 
only.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  in  mechanics  and  the  con- 
struction of  machinery,  we  find  men  who  waste  time  and  means 
on  the  invention  of  machinery  for  lifting  water,  which  never  will 
successfully  compete  with  well-constructed  pumps.  The  princi- 
ples governing  the  construction  of  pumps  are  not  so  generally 
observed  as  they  should  be.  We  state,  for  this  reason,  those 
laws  which  govern  them. 

Prmdpks  of  the  Pump. — There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
pumps, — the  sucking,  the  lifting,  and  the  forcing-pump ;  all  these 
are  used  in  mines,  and  often  the  whole  of  them  in  one  set.  The 
sncking-pump  consists  essentially  of  the  cylinder,  the  sucking- 
pipe,  the  piston  with  its  valve,  and  the  sleeping-valve  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sucking-pipe.  When  the  lower  end  of  the 
sucking-pipe  is  immersed  in  a  reservoir  containing  water,  and  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder  raised,  the  air  contained  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  piston  and  the  sleeping-valve  will  expand,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  evacuated  by  the  piston.  The  density  of  the 
air  without  the  pipe  is  greater  than  the  density  of  that  within^ 
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and  pressing  upon  the  water  forces  it  into  the  pipe  through  the 
sucking-valve,  so  high  as  to  produce  an  equilibrium  hetween  the 
external  and  internal  air.  Aa  the  ^r  within  is  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  moved  by  the  piston,  an  equal  amount  of 
water  will  be  pressed  into  the  pump  to  fill  the  space  evacuated 
by  the  piston.  The  density  of  the  air  within  and  that  without 
having  become  equal,  the  sleeping-valve  shuts  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  prevents  the  flowing  out  of  the  water  from  the  sucking-pipe. 
The  piston  being  now  depressed,  it  will  compress  the  air  within ; 
this  causes  the  valve  to  open,  and  the  air  escapes  through  it.  It 
is  easily  conceived  that  this  play  of  the  piston,  when  repeated, 
will  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  height.  It  would  raise  it  to  an 
indefinite  height  if  the  air,  or  the  gas  formed  by  water  in  a 
vacuum,  was  not  elastic.  When  the  column  of  water  thus  raised 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  vacuum, 
wMch  height  is  indicated  hy  the  barometer,  the  piston  may  be 
raised,  but  it  will  produce  only  an  elastic  fluid.  Either  the  water 
will  evaporate  and  condense  with  the  motion  of  the  piston,  or  if 
there  is  any  air  in  the  pump  it  will  expand  and  condense,  follow- 
ing the  motion  of  the  piston.  When  nothing  interferes  with  the 
motion  of  the  water  in  the  sucking-pipe,  and  when  the  piston 
closes  perfectly  air-tight  in  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  the  water 
may  be  raised  to  the  average  height  of  83  feet — the  greatest 
height  34  feet.  In  practice  this  height  never  can  be  obtained  for 
the  following  reasons.  There  is  always  a  loss  of  height,  because 
there  is  fi?iction  between  the  water  and  the  pipe,  which  diminishes 
its  motion.  The  sleeping-valve  always  loses  a  little  water  aa  it 
shuts.  The  valve  of  the  piston  loses  also  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  if  the  piston  does  not  fit  closely  to  the  cylinder,  there  is  a 
loss  of  height  in  the  water.  As  smooth  surfeces  diminish  friction, 
particularly  between  fluids  and  solid  matter,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  make  the  interior  of  pipes  as  smooth  aa  possible.  The 
loss  of  power  in  the  aleeping-valve  is  partly  caused  by  the  weight 
of  the  valve  resisting  the  upward  motion  of  the  water,  and  partly 
oy  the  impact  of  the  valve  when  open,  which  prevents  its  quick 
return ;  and  aa  the  water  suffers  less  from  this  cause,  it  will  flow 
^ack  before  the  valve  is  shut  again.  In  both  eases,  it  is, 
.nerefore,  advantageous  to  make  the  valve  as  light  as  po^ble,  in 
order  to  oppose  little  or  no  obstacle  to  the  motion  of  the  water. 
The  loss  in  power,  or  in  the  height  of  water  in  the  pump,  is  here  in 
oropbrtion  to  the  weight  of  the  valve.     If  a  sleeping- valve  cover- 
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ing  one  square  mcli  weighed  16  pounds,  it  would  not  admit  of  the 
passage  of  any  water,  for  that  weight  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  weight  of  the  valre  causes  therefore  a  loss  in  the 
proportion  of  its  weight  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This  loss  is  in- 
creased when  we  consider  the  impact  of  the  valve.  In  the  sleeping- 
valve  of  a  aucking-pump  there  is  therefore  a  considerable  loss  of 
power,  which  may  he  diminished  or  increased  by  altering  the  weight 
of  the  valve.  The  valye  in  the  piston  is  not  hable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions as  the  sleeping- valve.  If  the  piston  valve  is  of  great  weight  it 
will  resist  the  motion  of  elastic  fluids  considerably ;  that  of  water  it 
cannot  affect  but  by  the  friction,  which  it  causes  in  opposing  its 
weight  to  the  motion  of  the  water.  On  the  return  of  the  piston, 
after  having  arrived  at  its  culmination,  a  considerable  loss  is 
caused  by  the  impact  of  the  valve,  which  is  greater  in  a  heavy 
than  in  a  light  one.  We  see  here,  that  the  weight  of  a  valve  ex- 
erts considerable  influence  on  the  effect  of  a  pump,  particularly 
on  that  of  a  sucking-pump. 

The  form  of  valves  is  of  not  less  importance  than  their 
weight.  A  poppet-valve,  in  the  form  of  a  flat  dish,  is  the  most 
imperfect,  because  it  is  heavy,  and  does  not  afford  a  favorable 
form  for  the  passage  of  water.  The  conical  poppet-valve  is  bet- 
ter than  the  flat  dish.  It  causes  less  disturbance  in  the  current 
than  the  flrst  valve,  but  it  loses  water  because  it  is  heavy  and 
shuis  slowly.  Balls  and  cones  are  valves  working  well  in  small 
pumps,  but  are  inapplicable  in  large  ones.  In  pumps  for  mines 
hardly  any  other  form  of  valve  can  be  applied  to  advantage  than 
that  of  the  trap-valve.  We  allude  to  these  particularly  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  valves  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  for  their  weight 
must  he  hfled  by  the  moving  power  before  any  water  can  pass.  If 
the  weight  of  a  valve  is  great,  the  power  required  for  raising  it  must 
also  be  considerable.  The  weight  of  the  valve  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  its  pressure  upon  its  hearing  may  be  small,  and  that  it 
may  be  raised  with  the  least  power.  When  the  valve  is  raised  to  its 
maximum,  it  should  be  as  light  as  at  the  bottom,  that  its  tendency 
to  shat  may  not  be  retarded  by  impact.  It  must  be  quicker  in  its 
returning  motion  than  the  moticm  of  the  water.  We  find  here  that 
the  horizontal  position  of  a  valve  is  contrary  to  principle,  and  that 
a  perfectly  vertical  one  is  the  best.  The  vertical  valve  has  its  disad- 
vantages in  connection  with  vertical  pumps ;  because  it  always  re- 
quires curves  to  he  made  in  the  pipes  leading  the  water  to  and 
fromit..  What  is  here  gained, in  the  form  of  the  valve  islcratiuthe 
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curve  of  the  pipes.  It  is  therefore  of  httle  advantage  to  employ 
vertical  valves ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  inclined  valves ;  aod  the 
question  rests  then  with  the  horiaontal  trap-valve  only.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  form  is  the  most  advantageous ;  but  there 
are  objections  to  the  common  metal  valve,  and  also  to  the  leather 
valve.  The  common  metal  valve,  as  represented  in  fig.  61,  is  a 
good  one,  but  in  heavy  pumps  it 
causes  strong  vibrations,  and  re- 
quires constant  repair.  This  valve 
could  be  fastened  to  a  spring,  either 
of  steel  or  India-rubber,  so  that 
it  would  be  repulsed  in  every  posi- 
t  m,  and  nowhere  at  rest.  When  a 
h  e  is  shut  with  pressure  upon  it, 
t  must  be  so  far  lifted  by  a  spring 
b  to  balance  its  own  weight,  and 
Iso  some  of  the  incumbent  pres- 
sue  of  the  witer  b  t  the  ipnng  must  not  open  the  valve. 
When  it  lehes  its  highest  elevation  a  spring  should  force  it 
back  in  advance  of  the  returning  water. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  complied  with  in  practice,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  any  Mnd  of  valve  affording  a  large  passage  would 
answer.  Such  suitable  arrangements  with  valves  may  he  possi- 
ble; but  we  do  not  know  of  any  which  perform  well  and  whic' 
we  can  recommend,  Eecently  a  most  perfect  form  of  valve  i 
water-pumps  of  limited  pressure  has  made  its  appearance.   In  fig. 
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62  we  lla^  e  represented  one  tonn  (it  tins  valve,  and  in  tlie  course  of 
this  chapter  we  shall  allude  to  some  others.  The  valve  is  here 
i  simply  by  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  J  of  an  inch 
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tiiick,  in  small  valves,  and  increasing  to  ^  an  inch  in  thicltness  in 
large  valves.  The  under  side,  upon  which  the  rubber  rests,  is 
represented  in  fig.  63.  It  is  a  cast-iron  frame,  round  or  square 
as  the  case  may  lie,  having  a  cross-bar  in  the  middle  of  its  area 
upon  which  the  top  and  the  rubber  is  screwed.  The  whole  area 
of  this  plate  consists  of  oblong  openings  for  water,  J  of  an  inch 
in  width  for  small  pumps,  and  from  that  to  ^  an  inch  in  width  for 
large  pumps,  and  a  pressure  of  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  oblong  holes  in  this  plate  may  form  a  grate  like  that 
ia  a  stove,  or  the  bars  may  be  divided  into  compartments  by 
cross-bars,  which  in  the  mean  time  stiffen  the  plate  and  prevent 
its  injury  by  slight  causes.  The  sheet  of  India-rubber  which  is 
screwed  down  in  the  middle,  is  easily  lifted  by  the  slightest  pre- 
Buie  from  below,  and  the  openings  in  the  bottom  plate  having  a 
somewhat  inclined  direction,  lift  the  valve  very  gently,  and  force 
it  all  at  once  to  the  full  width  against  its  angular  support.  It 
offers  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  passing  water  by  its  own 
weight ;  it  merely  diminishes  the  passage  for  water.  "With  the 
returning  strolce  of  the  pump,  the  water  presses  back  upon  the 
valve,  passing  through  holes  in  the  angular  support.  This  valve 
causes  less  loss  of  power  than  the  best  valves  of  other  forms ; 
and  gravity,  which  causes  considerable  contraction  of  the  current 
of  water  in  other  cases,  has  little  influence  upon  it.  The  small 
openings  in  the  bottom  plate  occasion  some  loss  of  power  by 
friction,  but  these  holes  may  be  polished,  and  in  that  case  the  loss 
is  small.  The  greatest  advantage  of  this  valve  is  its  soft  bearing 
and  perfectly  dose  fit,  which  in  mines  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  because  the  waters  of  a  mine  often  contain  impurities  and 
sand,  which  cause  metal  valves  to  close  imperfectly.  The 
simphcity  of  this  valve  is  another  recommendation  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated  in  mines. 

Lifiing-Pump. — When  water  is  raised  in  the  sucking-pipe, 
which  in  practice  should  not  be  higher  than  20  or  25  feet,  and 
the  piston  is  hollow  and  provided  with  valves,  it  will  pass 
through  the  piston  and  ascend  to  any  height  we  please.  This 
height  is  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  material.  In  fig.  64  a 
lifling-pump  is  represented,  which  shows  the  sleeping-valve  con- 
siderably above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sucking-pipe.  This 
arrangement  is  necessary  where  the  sucking-pipe  dips  into  an  in- 
accessible pool  of  water.  In  such  cases  all  that  Mud  of  machinery 
which  is  liable  to  need  repairs  must  be  easily  accessible.     It  is 
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not  necessary  to  place  the  sleeping-valve  in  the  cylinder,  or  close 
to  the  piston,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
valve  is  ahove  the  surface  of  the  pool  from  which  the  pnmp 
draws  its  water.  "When  the  water  in  the  lifting-pump  is  raised 
to  the  height  necessary  for  its  discharge,  a 
""'    '  mouth-piece  ia  appended  to  the  vertical  pipe, 

I  which  may  be  directed  to  any  point  which 

I  weU  aecures  the  flowing  off  of  the  water.    In 

,^-J^-— T  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sleeping- 

'  I — ^  valve  the  form  of  valve  and  its  operation  has 
a  deaded  influence  upon  the  effect  of  the 
pump  If  the  valve  in  the  piston  is  heavy  it 
will  press  upon  the  passing  water,  contract  the 
passage  for  it,  and  cause  friction.  If  the  mate- 
nal  of  the  pmnp,  that  is,  piston-rod,  levers,  or 
other  machinery  connected  with  it,  is  elastic,  or 
if  inv  gas  ia  in  the  water,  or  the  water  warm, 
the  elisticity  thus  produced  will  cause  an  os- 
e  lliti  n  in  the  column  of  water  above  the  pis- 
ton and  this  by  its  impact  will  occasion  a. 
considerable  loss  of  power,  particularly  when 
the  c^ltmm  of  water  is  high.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect 
__,_    m  1  liiling-pump,  that  the  valves  ahould  be 

lio-l  t   and  the  machinery  of  the   most  rigid 

~    intenil.     The   above-mentioned  valve,  with 
ir  n  pumps  and  machinery,  is  for  these  rea- 
sons the  most  perfect. 

Of. Pistons. — It  is  an  esaectial  condition  in  pumps  that  pistons 
should  fit  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  This  object  can- 
not be  obtained  in  square  pumps,  for  which  reason  they  are  im- 
perfect machines.  Wooden  cylinders  are  hable  to  abri^on,  and 
consequently  soon  cause  leakage  at  the  piston,  for  which  reason 
wood  ia  a  very  imperfect  material  for  pumps,  even  for  those  of 
low  elevation.  Wood  is  not  strong  nor  close-grained ;  it  is  liable 
to  filtration  through  its  pores,  and  is  therefore  not  suitable  for 
making  good  pumps  for  high  elevations.  Pistons  shoidd  fit  tight 
in  the  cylinder,  and  afford  as  much  openii^  for  the  passage  of 
water  as  possible.  In  fig.  65  we  represent  a  piston,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  knowledge,  is  the  most  perfect  for  a 
lifting-pump  of  limited  height     It  ia  made  of  iron  or  brass,  as 
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the  case  may  be,  cast  in  one  piece,  and  turned.  The  packing  ia 
produced  by  a  aeries  of  atee!  rings,  one  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  ao  as  to  fit  closely  between  themselves ;  these  rings  are 
spring-hardened,  and  their  diameter  ia  somewhat  larger  than  the 


didmetei  of  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  so  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
rings  may  cause  a  close  fit  in  all  parts  These  rings  are  held 
at  the  fai-e  of  the  piston  \nd  m  their  plices  by  a  circulai'  ring 
screwed  firmly  on  tho  top  of  the  pi&ton,  so  as  to  give  but  very 
littlt,  play  to  them  The  length  of  one  of  these  rings  is  a  Uttle 
le&s  than  the  circmnference  ot  the  cylinder,  and  the  open 
spai^  thus  caused  in  one  of  the  iiugs  is  covered  by  the  sound 
part  of  the  next  i  in^  The  piaton  itself  forms  a  grate,  similar 
to  that  represented  in  fig.  66,  with  this  difference,  that  here  no 
solid  bar  traveraea  the  area.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  small  bars 
and  oblong  or  rectangular  spaces ;  the  centre,  containing  the  pis- 
ton-rod and  the  circamference,  shows  the  only  solid  parts.  Above 
the  piston,  some  inches  distant,  a  round  plate  is  screwed  to  the 
rod,  which  is  permanently  fixed  in  its  place.  This  plat«  is  also 
pierced  with  a  number  of  round  holes,  or  forms  a  grating  of  ob- 
long apertures,  similar  to  those  in  the  piston.  A  sheet  of  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber,  larger  than  the  last  described  plate,  plays  up 
and  down  with  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  resting  either  upon  the 
piston,  in  the  upward  motion,  or  against  the  plate  in  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  piston.  In  this  manner  the  apertures  in 
the  piston  are  either  shut  or  opened,  according  to  the  motion 
of  the  piston.  The  water  thus  passing  through  the  aper- 
tures, finds  a  circular  space  around  the  plate  above,  which  is  its 
passage.  In  this  arrangement  a  considerable  loss  of  power  is 
caused  by  the  descent  of  the  India-rubber  sheet.     This  loss  is 
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yqual  to  a  part  of  the  diatanee  traversed  by  the  aheet,  compared 
to  the  stroke  of  the  pump.  We  may  here  employ  the  valve 
shown  in  fig.  66;  but  this  diminishes  the  aperture  in  the 
piston  by  the  solid  bar  in  the  diameter ;  still  we  are  inchned  to 
consider  the  form  of  fig.  67  superior  to  that  of  fig.  68. 


Force  Pitmp  — This  kind  of  pump  has  no  valve  in  the  piston, 
by  whjch  it  IS  chiefiy  distinguished  from  the  lifting-pump.  The 
piston  is  here  solid,  and  the  water  is  driven  to  some  side-pipe  in 
which  the  lifting-valve  is  fastened.  In  fig.  69  a  common  force- 
pump  is  shown.  The  solid  piston  is  moving  in  a  metal  cylinder, 
which  may  be  either  of  cast-iron,  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal.  The 
water  is  sucked  from  the  pool  by  its  upward  motion,  and  drawn 
into  the  cylinder ;  when  it  returns  or  descends,  the  water  is  forced 
out  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  sucking-valve  closes.  The  force- 
valve  is  now  opened,  which  admits  the  water  into  a  pipe,  when 
it  may  be  raised  to  the  desired  height. 

We  here  very  soon  perceive  what  causes  the  chief  loss  of 
power  in  this  pump.  The  water,  in  being  drawn  into  the  cylin- 
der, has  attained  a  certain  direction  in  its  motion,  and  when 
arrived  at  its  maximum  of  speed  and  elevation,  it  is  suddenly 
stopped  and  its  motion  changed.  Water  is  almost  inelastic,  and 
any  sudden  alteration  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  will  create 
considerable  resistance  in  its  particles ;  it  therefore  reacts  upon 
the  piston,  causing  much  loss  of  power.  This  loss  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  speed  of  the  piston,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  far 
from  the  cube  of  that  speed.  These  pumps  are  not  well  adapted 
for  use  in  mines.  They  require  much  repair,  are  expensive  in 
the  first  cost,  aiul  also  in  consequence  of  loss  of  power. 

Force-pumps  similar  in  principle  to  the  above,  but  different 
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in  construction,  are  extensively  employed  m  English  mines,  and 
JQ  water-works  for  supplying  cities  with  witei  Thia  circum- 
stance is  a  recommendation,  but  it  does  not  nnkc  tht^c  pnmpa 
better ;  and  if  we  blindly  imitate  wliit  h  ih  been  dout  by  others, 
we  may  be  led  into  the  same  error. 
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In  fig.  70,  is  a  pump  of  this  kind  In  texd  of  a  pibton  a 
plunger  is  used,  or  second  cylinder  playing  in  the  main  cylinder, 
which  latter  is  here  a  common  strong  utst  iion  pipe  The  only  ad- 
vantage this  pump  possesses  over  the  above-mentioned  force-pump, 
is  the  absence  of  the  piston  rod,  which  does  away  with  th&  stuffing 
bos  for  it,  and  also  the  friction  caused  by  it.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  small  advantage,  when  we  consider  that  the  stuffing 
box  for  the  pump,  fig.  69,  is  a  mere  guide,  and  that  a  piston  can 
be  more  accurately  adjusted  to  the  cylinder  so  as  to  afford  a  close 
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packing  tlian  a  plunger.  The  motion  of  the  water  is  here  the 
same,  and  a  similar  kind  of  action  and  Teaetion  ia  produced,  and 
tiie  same  loss  of  power  must  consequently  ensue.  These  pumpa 
are  useful  when  an  exceedingly  slow  motion  of  the  piston  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  recLuired  amount  of  water.  If  a  pump  of 
this  kind  is  chosen  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  do  the  work  with  a 
slow  motion,  it  will  answer  admirably  well;  but  hfting-pumps  of 
large  dimensions  work  as  well  or  even  better.  In  leading  pipes  a 
long  distance,  or  forcing  water  to  a  considerable  height  hy  one  set  of 
pumps,  it  is  most  usefial  to  employ  force-pumps,  because  when  the 
piston  rod  of  the  lifting-pump  descends  through  long  pipes,  ite 
size  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  pipes  must  be  made  wide  and 
strong.  Force-pumps  are  therefore  necessary  in  deep  mines, 
where  no  room  can  be  provided  for  a  successive  set  of  lifting- 
pumps. 

Pipes. — This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  in  relation 
to  the  drainage  of  mines  by  pumps ;  for  all  the  water  raised  by 
the  pump  must  be  conducted  in  suitable  pipes  to  the  desired 
height ;  and  as  the  expense  caused  in  their  purchase  is  an  im- 
portant item,  it  would  be  weU  to  ascertain  the  most  profitable  di- 
mensions, in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  cost  as  well  as  imperfect 
work.  When  a  pipe  is  filled  with  water,  or  any  fluid,  it  presses 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pipe  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  head. 
Pipes  must  be  equally  wide  throughout  their  length ;  no  contrac- 
tions of  any  kind  should  be  permitted ;  even  bulgings  are  disad- 
vantageous to  the  motion  of  water  when  imperfectly  made. 
Curves,  and  particularly  sharp  angles,  are  highly  objectionable. 
If  such  angles  or  knees  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  radius  for  the  curvature  as  long  as  possible.  When  such  a 
curvatiire  is  not  a  part  of  a  small  circle,  and  not  an  acxite  angle, 
its  influence  on  the  motion  of  water  in  the  pipe  may  be  neglected ; 
but  in  all  eases  where  a  pipe  turns  abort,  or  doubles  an  angle, 
the  loss  in  power  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  friction  of  water  in  pipes  is  considerable,  particularly 
under  great  velocities.  If  we  call  V  the  velocity  with  which 
water  flows  in  straight  pipes,  L  the  length  of  the  pipes,  H  the 
height  of  water  or  head,  and  E  the  radius  of  the  pipe,  the  velocity 
in  the  pipe  wilt  be  ^___^ 

V  =  53-58  X  -s/W^^ 

'  It  follows  from  this  that  the  loss  in  power  increases  with  the 
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square  of  the  velocity,  and  that  the  least  velocity  is  the  luost  ad- 
vantageous in  practice.  Frequently  we  find  the  velocities  in 
water  conduit  pipes  great,  and  of  course  a  considerable  loss  of 
power  is  experienced.  As  a  rule,  we  may  state  that  water  should 
not  move  with  a  greater  velocity  than  4  feet  per  second  in  smooth 
and  straight  pipes.  In  curved  pipes  the  velocity  should  be  less, 
and  in  curved  and  contracted  pipes  still  less.  In  the  latter  case 
the  velocity  should  not  exceed  2  feet  per  second,  and  this  should 
be  reduced  one  half  if  the  pipe  is  longer  than  100  diameters.  We 
thus  perceive  that  curves  and  contractions  in  pipes,  to  which 
roughness  may  be  added,  are  imperfections  which  should  he 
avoided  by  all  means.  They  make  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  pipes,  and  thus  the  cost  is  increased. 

The  thickness  required  for  pipes  is  determined  by  the  pressure 
which  may  act  upon  their  walls.  The  higher  the  water  is  in  a 
vertical  pipe,  the  greater  is  the  pressure  it  will  exert,  and  hence  the 
strength  of  the  pipe  must  be  proportionate.  As  the  tendency  to 
rupture  also  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  it  follows 
that  the  larger  the  diameter  the  more  metal  will  be  required  to 
withstand  the  pressura  If  we  call  the  diameters  of  two  pipes  D 
and  d,  the  perpendicular  height  of  water  in  the  pipes  H  and  h, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  pipes  T  and  t,  we  obtain  the  following 
equation,  T  :  (  : :  H  X  D  ;  7i  X  d  When  the  value  of  one  of 
these  sizes  for  a  certain  material  is  known,  we  obtain  the 
other  very  readily ;  that  is,  if  we  know  that  a  certain  pipe  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  certain  pressure,  we  find  the  thickness  of 
another  pipe  by  substituting  the  values  in  the  equation. 

Experiments  on  various  materials  have  shown  that  if  we  ex- 
press B  =  T  in  twelfths  of  an  inch,  H  in  feet,  and  D  in  inches,  the 
strei^h  of  material  must  be  as  the  following  numbers.  For  lead 
E  =  —^  ;  for  cast-iron  E  =  ~So'i  ^^^  ^^^  wooden  pipes  with 
iron  rings  E  =  5^.  The  thickness  of  a  pipe  is  therefore  as  the 
he^ht,  and  it  diould  increase  with  the  latter.  When  a  set  of  pipes 
of  a  certain  height  are  properly  constructed,  the  upper  part  may  be 
either  thinner,  or  made  of  a  weaker  material  in  case  it  is  cheaper. 
Oast-iron  pipes  are  the  most  common  in  mines,  and  in  fact  are  the 
only  practicable  pipes ;  but  as  this  material  is  liable  to  great  va- 
riation in  quality,  and  also  the  thickness  of  cast-iron  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  uniformity,  we  should  increase  the  strength 
found  by  the  above  formula  at  least  25  or  30  per  cent.     We  find, 
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then,  for  a  cast-iron  pipe  which  is  to  hear  a  pressure  of  water  50 
feet  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  E  =  —^  =  1'5,  or  |  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Such  a  pipe  cannot  be  cast,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  sis  inches  bore  must  contain  half 
an  inch  of  iron.  This  would  afford  strength  for  200  feet  head, 
but  as  the  formula  indicates  the  extreme  thickness,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  extend  pipes  of  half  an  inch  metal  and  6  iucb  bore  lower 
down  than  150  feet.  Each  additional  40  feet  in  depth  requires 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  additional  thickness  of  metal. 

The  quantify  of  wafer  furnished  by  a  sh-oke  of  a  pump  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  space  which  is  formed  by  the  piston  in  the  cylinder; 
that  is,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  height  of  stroke  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  piston.  If  E  is  the  radius  of  the  piston,  or  bore  of  the 
cylinder,  and  S  the  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  quantity  of  water 
furnisbed  by  each  stroke  =  E'  X  3-1415  X  S.  The  height  to 
which  the  water  is  lifted  has  no  influence  upon  this  result.  "We 
assume  in  this  formula  that  no  water  is  lost  by  the  valves,  which 
is  not  the  case,  as  we  have  seen  .above.  As  this  loss  depentk 
upon  the  form  of  the  valve,  we  cannot  introduce  a  general  coeffi- 
cient which  shall  express  it.  The  loss  is  often  considerable,  but 
as  the  water  is  not  hfted  which  thus  flows  back,  the  diminution 
of  power  is  not  directly  as  the  quantity,  but  a  permanent  part  of 
it.  Leakage  between  the  piston  and  the  cyHnder  is  calculated  on 
similar  principles  as  the  lo^  caused  by  the  valves. 

By  actual  experiment,  it  has  been  found  that  a  man  may  lift 
80  gallons  of  water  in  one  minute  10  feet  high,  by  a  good  pump. 
He  wiU,  therefore,  bit  160  gallons  5  feet  high,  and  40  gaUons  20 
feet  high  in  the  same  time.  The  labor  performed  by  men,  ani- 
mals, and  machinery,  is  always  a  product  of  time  and  power ; 
and  as  a  man  or  a  machine  can  make  advantageously  but  a  cer- 
tahi  number  of  motions  in  a  certain  time  when  applying  their 
power,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  dimensions 
of  a  pump  to  the  kind  and  form  of  motive-power  which  we 
employ.  A  man  may  make  from  60  to  80  motions  per  minute 
without  over-exertion ;  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  admit  of 
such  a  number ;  and  if  a  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  are  employed 
to  move  a  piston  directly,  or  by  a  lever,  the  dimensions  used 
must  be  such  that  the  power  of  the  men  can  be  profitably  ap- 
plied. The  above  standard,  that  is,  80  gallons  lifted  10  feet  in 
one  minute,  is  a  high  result  for  a  man's  labor.     It  brings  the 
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unit  of  hia  power  to  80  X  8  X  10  =  6400  pounds  one  foot  Mgk  in 
one  minute,  a  result  wliich  is,  for  the  average  of  human  labor,  by 
one  half  too  liigh.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  cases  when  we  cal- 
culate the  size  of  a  pump,  it  ia  advantageous  to  assume  a  high 
standard  of  the  unit  power,  becauae  it  will  furnish  a  larger  siaed 
pump  than  a  low  standard.  We  take  thus  for  one  man,  6,400 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  in  one  minute ;  for  the  labor  of  an 
ox  15,000 ;  for  that  of  a  mule  20,000 ;  and  for  that  of  a  horse 
30,000 ;  and  for  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water-wheel,  40,000  may  be 
assumed.  But  as  the  elements  by  which  the  labor  of  such  ma- 
chines is  estimated  are  exceedingly  variable,  we  calculate  the  size 
of  pumps  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to  be  lifted 
by  them.  A  man  may  lift  by  hia  arms  a  certain  load  80  times  2 
feet  high,  and  if  he  is  to  lift  80  gallons  10  feet  high  in  a  minute, 
he  must  lift  1  gallon  10  feet  high  with  every  stroke,  or  every 
motion  of  his  body ;  and  as  his  hands  can  move  but  2  feet  high, 
he  must  either  apply  a  lever  of  1 :  5,  or  lift  the  same  quantity  of 
water  which  is  in  the  apace  of  the  10  feet  in  height,  only  2  feet 
high.  "W~e  have  seen  above  that  water  in  pipes  should  not  move 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  3  feet  per  second,  and  foi  practical 
purposes  2  feet  are  preferable  to  3.  When  water  ia  to  be  lifted 
10  feet  high  80  times  in  a  minute,  thia  will  give  a  velocity  of 
— — -  =  13-3  feet,  thia  divided  by  2  fumiahes  a  motion  nearly  7 
times  too  rapid  for  water  in  pipea.  The  dimension  of  the  pipe 
must  be  such  as  to  contain  1  gallon  of  water  in  1-9  foot  of  length. 
If  now  the  piston  or  the  cylinder  is  equally  wide  with  the  pipe, 
the  man  must  be  placed  so  as  to  make  2  feet  motion  in  producing 
1-9  foot  in  the  pump.  The  piston  or  cylinder  of  a  pump  is  gen- 
erally made  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pipes,  because  the  valve 
contracts  the  passage  in  small  pumjs  at  least  to  one  half,  and  the 
cylinder  is  for  these  reasons  one  half  wider  than  the  pipes,  which 
cauaes  it  to  have  twice  the  area  of  the  pipe.  The  velocity  of  the 
piston  is  therefore  half  that  of  the  water  in  the  pipea,  and  amounts 
to  -J-  =  '95  of  a  foot  for  each  motion  of  the  man.  This  '95  of  a 
foot  in  length  of  the  cylinder  must  contain  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  as  one  gallon  is  one  eighth  of  a  cubic  foot,  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  must  be,  when,  a  gallon  is  215  inches,  equal  to  5  inches. 
In  this  calculation  we  have  not  estimated  the  loss  of  water  caused 
by  the  valves.  If  we  assume  that  this  is  J  of  the  whole  amount 
of  water  raised  by  each  stroke,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must 
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be  6  inclica  in  order  to  furuish  ihe  80  gallons  per  minate.  To 
this  pump  a  lever  must  be  applied  at  the  longest  end  of  which 
the  man  works.  As  his  motion  la  2  feet,  the  leverage  must  be 
— ,  or  nearly  2  to  1. 

This  calculation  is  applied  to  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  if  the 
motion  is  only  two  feet  the  area  of  the  piston  must  be  5  times  as 
large,  or  the  stroke  five  times  increased.  If  the  height  to  which 
the  water  must  be  raised  is  20  feet,  the  area  of  the  piston  can  be 
half  of  that  for  ten  feet,  or  the  sti'ote  of  the  pump  must  be  dimi- 
nished as  the  height  increases.  Ten  times  the  height  of  wat«r 
requires  a  piston  ten  times  less,  and  ten  times  smaller  pipes  for 
the  same  amount  of  water.  As  the  areas  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameters,  the  diameter  of  a  pump  is  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  heights,  or  as  the  squai'e  roots  of  the  quantities  of 
water.  Generally,  the  diameters  of  pumps  sxe  J> :  d : :  VH  x  Q  : 
^k  X  q,  in  which  formula  D  and  d  are  diameters,  H  and  /* 
heights,  Q  and  q  quantities. 

Loss  of  Power  in  Pumps. — The  loss  of  power  in  a  pump  is 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  piston  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder ; 
friction  in  the  maohinery  which  sets  the  piston  in  motion ;  and 
Mction  of  water  in  the  pipes  and  valves,  and  impact.  The  fric- 
tion of  a  good  metalhc  piston  is  not  more  than  ^\  or  J^  of  that 
of  the  power  applied.  Leather,  hemp,  or  India-rubber  cause  ^ 
loss  of  the  power  applied.  The  loss  by  friction  between  cast- 
iron  and  wrought-iron  is  ^  of  the  moving  power ;  it  is  less  be- 
tween brass  and  iron.  Iron  is  very  much  corroded  by  the  water 
of  a  mine,  and  if  the  first  cost  is  not  considered,  it  is  advisable 
to  line  the  pump  cylinders  or  plungers  with  brass.  The  height 
of  a  piston  should  be  at  least  }  of  the  diameter  for  metal  pack- 
ing ;  and  for  steel  rings  at  least  ^  of  that  length  should  be  the 
length  of  the  packing.  The  friction  caused  by  those  parts  of  the 
machinery  which  set  the  piston  in  motion  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
piston  itself  when  well  made.  All  other  losses  added  to  the 
above,  increase  the  loss  of  power — ^in  a  good  pump  to  one-third 
of  the  power  applied;  in  ordinary  pumps  to  one-half;  and  in 
ill -constructed  pumps  to  still  more  than  one-half 

Length  of  Stroke. — There  must  he  a  certain  limit  to  the  length 
of  stroke ;  it  is  asserted,  that  in  the  largest  pumps  the  stroke 
should  not  be  more  than  8  to  10  feet,  and  in  hand-pumps  pro- 
portionately less.     We  have  seen  on  what  basis  the  stroke  of  a 
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pump  is  caloiilated  for  any  power.  That  rule,  however,  would 
make  the  stroke  in  heavy  pumps  too  short,  A  eonsideratioii 
which  has  most  iafluence  upon  the  length  of  stroke  is  the  loss 
of  water  through  the  valves,  which  amovmts  to  a  considerable 
per  centage  in  pumps  Tvith  large  valves  and  short  stroke ;  and 
as  this  loss  is  nniform,  and  is  the  same  for  the  long  or  the  short 
stroke,  it  follows  that  a  long  stroke  offers  advantages  in  this 
respect.  Another  consideration  is  the  size  of  the  piston-rods ; 
here  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  long  stroke,  because  the 
force  required  to  move  a  small  piston  is  not  so  great  as  that  to 
move  a  large  one,  and  the  section  of  the  rod  may  he  smaller  for 
these  reasons.  The  only  objection  to  the  long  stroke  is  the  loss 
of  power  by  increased  friction  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
diameter.  This  loss  however  is  not  serious,  considering  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  long  stroke.  In  this  respect  the  force-pump  with 
a  plunger  has  advantages  over  the  lifting-pump,  because  it  has 
no  valve  and  its  size  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pipes,  while 
that  of  the  Ufting-pump  must  be  twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  and 
in  very  large  pumps  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  size 
of  the  pipes.  We  see  no  serious  objections  to  any  length  of 
stroke,  which  is  not  limited  by  practical  considerations.  It  may 
be  urged  that  long  cylinders  cannot  be  bored  correctly ;  this  is 
no  serious  obstacle,  for  a  plunger  may  be  turned  40  feet  long  and 
be  perfectly  straight  and  round ;  and  if  the  advantages  of  a  long 
stroke  are  so  favorable  as  to  outweigh  those  of  the  lifting-pump 
over  the  force-pump,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  latter. 

Piston-Hods. — In  large  and  also  in  deep  pumps,  the  piston-rod 
is  an  object  of  particular  attention,  and.  various  means  have  been 
suggested  to  overcome  the  objections  to  long  rods.  This  circum- 
stance alone,  is  sufficient  to  balance  all  the  advantages  which  may 
arise  from  an  inclined  shaft.  The  pumps  may  be  set  vertically 
in  all  cases,  btit  the  pump-rods  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
shafts  and  drifts.  In  indined  drifts  or  shafts,  a  pump-iod  is  gen- 
erally composed  of  a  number  of  short  rods,  which  are  supported 
and  connected  by  levers  which  rest  on  axes.  In  fig.  71,  is  rep- 
resented a  system  of  such  rods.  These  are  made  of  wood,  mounted 
at  the  ends  with  iron.  The  whole  system  of  these  rods  plays  thus 
with  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  crank,  and  as  they  must  be 
necessarily  heavy,  a  great  deal  of  power  is  lost  by  friction.  Iron 
rods  cannot  be  applied  ia  these  eases,  because  the  distance  from 
one  support  to  the  other  must  be  made  as  long  as  possible.     This 
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is  often  with  "wooden  rods  50  feet,  and  from  that  to  100,  for  one 
length  between  two  supports.  An  oscillating  motion  of  any  power 
may  thus  be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  lias  been  ex- 
tended in  old  mines  to  many  thousands  of  feet.  In  Tertical  shafts, 
similar  pump-rods  are  used ;  of  course  these  are  not  supported  at 


i^oj.'L;ua  jjjjy;iii;  the  wuui  is  acruv.-od  together,  and  if  the  depth 
of  the  mine  is  great,  the  rods  are  supported  by  chains  slung  over 
pulleys.  In  figs.  72,  73,  and  74,  we  show  the  arrangement  as  it  is 
commonly  made.  The  pump-rods  are  of  wood,  carefully  spliced, 
and  secured  by  layers  of  timber  and  iron  hoops.  The  sticls  of 
which  the  whole  length  is  composed,  are  carefully  straightened, 
hewn,  and  planed.  We  represent  in  the  engraving  three  parts  of 
the  whole  of  a  pump;  an  upper  part,  fig.  72,  a  middle  part,  fig.  73, 
and  a  lower  part,  fig.  74,  The  mine  may  be  of  any  depth ;  the 
form  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  is  always  the  same ;  the 
e  part  is  made  longer  or  shorter,  or  the  number  of  pulleys 
g  circumstances  may  demand.  We  see  here,  the  lower 
part  of  the  whole  set  of  pumps  consists  of  a  sucldng  and  lifting- 
pump,  all  the  other  parts,  however  many  there  may  be,  are  force- 
pumps  with  plungers.  The  weight  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pis- 
ton-rods, plungers,  and  all  the  moving  appendages,  is  here  equal  to 
the  column  of  water,  or  to  the  united  sectional  surfaces  of  the 
plungers,  inclusive  of  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pumps,  and 
the  friction  in  the  machinery  of  the  piston-rod.  Hence,  the  weight 
of  the  piston-rod  will  in  its  descent  cat  all  the  pumps  in  operation, 
and  the  engine  which  drives  the  pumps  has  merely  to  hft  the 
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piston-Toda.  This  arrangeraent  is  jiidicious,  for  "by  it  tlie  roda 
are  prevented  from  receiving  the  pustdng  force,  and  it  provides 
against  vibrations.  The  rod  has  here  to  sustain  the  direct  strain 
only;  and  as  wood  as  well  as  wrought-iron  is  strongest  when 
the  force  is  directly  applied,  the  material  is  in  this  position  nsed 
to  the  best  advantage.  "Wooden  pump-rods  are  in  this  case,  as 
in  most  others,  preferable  to  metal  rods.  "We  shall  endeavor  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  hereafter. 

la  the  construction  of  pumps  for  deep  mines,  pump-rods  form 
a  most  important  particular.  They  frequently  are  the  only  cause 
why  a  succession  of  pumps  is  set  one  above  the  other,  and  if  we 
endeavor  to  limit  the  nimiber  of  pumps,  we  lose  the  advantage 
ai'ising  from  working  the  pump  by  the  gravity  of  the  rod,  or  we 
are  exposed  to  injurious  vibrations.  If  we  apply  lifling-pumps, 
we  may  raise  a  column  of  water  to  any  height  by  one  pump,  but 
this  requires  generally  ponderous  piston-rods,  and  is  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  sets  of  pumps  multiplied.  This  division  of  the 
whole  height  of  a  pump  into  various  sets,  is  in  many  respects  ad- 
vantageous ;  the  rods  and  the  pipes  may  be  hghter,  and  all  the 
machinery  connected  with  them,  so  that  a  number  of  pumps  of  a 
certain  height  each  is  preferable  to  one  pump  extending  the  whole 
height.  In  all  cases  where  the  height  of  one  pump  exceeds  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
material  of  which  the  pump  is  constructed,  we  limit  that  height 
to  the  nature  of  the  material.  We  have  seen  above,  that  cast- 
fron  pipes  of  6  inches  in  diameter  cannot  be  cast  thinner  than  ^  an 
inch.  If  we  need  pipes  only  6  inches  wide,  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  take  a  less  height  for  the  pump  than  150  feet,  because 
cast-iron  of  that  thickness  can  bear  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  of  that  height.  If  the  pipes  are  wider  than  6  inches,  the 
height  of  the  pumps  must  be  diminished  accordingly,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  incj-eased.  If  the  pump  or  pipe  is  12  inches  wide, 
the  height  can  be  only  75  feet,  or  the  thickness  of  the  iron  must 
be  one  inch.  Are  the  pumps  naiTower  than  6  inches  in  diameter, 
either  the  iron  can  be  made  thinner,  or,  which  is  preferable,  the 
height  of  the  pumps  may  be  increased. 

One  set  of  pumps  is  not  often  made  higher  than  150  feet,  and 
from  that  to  100  feet.  Each  set  throws  its  water  into  a  firmly 
placed  cistern,  from  which  the  next  pump  sucks  it.  The  lowest 
set  oi'  the  lifting-pump  is  generally  not  very  high,  and  seldom 
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exceeds  40  or  50  feet.  The  water  in  mines  contains  always  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  wMcli  is  mostly  thrown  out  at  the  first  pump :  if 
this  air  is  permitted  to  pass  into  the  next  pump  an  equal  volume 
of  water  is  replaced  by  air,  and  of  course  the  pump  does  not  throw 
so  much  water  as  calculated.  The  sucking  part  of  the  pump  is 
for  these  reasons  never  very  high,  and  often  it  does  not  exceed  8 
or  10  feet.  The  pumps  are  lodged  and  fastened  upon  a  part  of  the 
rock.  In  a  vertical  pit,  this  is  excavated  so  wide  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  platforms  and  of  the  workmen ;  but  the  lemainder  of 
the  space  of  the  section  is  appropriated  to  the  pumps.  Such  a  pro- 
jection extends  often  S  feet  into  the  pit,  wHcli  forms,  when  in 
solid  rock,  a  strong  cbin  or  bracket.  The  cistern  rests  partly  on  this 
bracket ;  the  largest  part  of  it,  however,  is  sunk  into  the  rock,  a 
chamber  having  been  excavated,  with  a  floor  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bracket.  The  bracket  is  generally  some  few  feet 
high,  and  the  shaft  below  resumes  its  usual  form.  The  division 
of  a  pump  in  deep  pits  has  also  other  advantages,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  collecting  the  water  from  each  height  of  a  set  of  pumps. 
The  water  in  coming  down  from  above  one  of  the  cisterns  is 
gathered  into  it  by  means  of  an  inclined  gutter  cut  in  the  rock, 
or  fastened  to  it,  as  shown  in  previous  pages.  If  the  depth  of  the 
mine  is  divided  into  various  work-levels,  the  water  from  each 
level  is  gathered  in  the  next  cistern  below  it. 

Setting  of  a  Pump. — Whenever  a  shaft  is  sunt  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  require  a  pump,  that  is,  if  the  use  of  the  whim  and  the  bar- 
rel cannot  keep  the  mine  dry,  the  first  or  lowest  set  of  pumps  is 
let  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
with  a  valve  piston,  and  forms  a  sucking  and  lifting-pump.  This 
is  of  a  size  sufficient  for  the  whole  depth  of  the  mine,  and  when 
once  lowered  it  is  never  raised  again.  It  is  suspended  on  two 
pairs  of  blocks  or  puUeys,  as  represented  in  fig.  75.  It  is  well 
fastened  above,  so  as  to  secure  it  firmly  in  ite  place,  and  the 
piston-rod,  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  straight  pipes,  is  secured 
by  a  stuffing-box.  The  piston  lifts  the  water  high  above  the  top 
of  the  pump.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  highest  pipe  a  leather  hose 
is  attached,  in  which  the  water  is  either  conducted  to  the  nearest 
cistern,  in  case  there  is  already  a  set  of  pumps  fastened  in  the 
shaft,  or  to  the  surfece,  and  discharged.  This  flexible  hose  allows 
the  pump  to  be  gradually  lowered,  as  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
sunk  deeper  by  the  workmen.     In  some  cases  the  lower  part  of 
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the  pump,  that  is,  the  pipe  with  the  basket,  is  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  strong  leatker  hose,  which  is  flexible,  and  may  he  put 
into  any  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  workmen  having  pre- 
viously made  a  cavity  for  gathering  the  water.  In  the  drawing 
we  represent  the  basket  which 
dips  into  the  water  as  composed  of 
paiallel  rods,  instead  of  round  holes 
1  bored  into  the  pipe.  These  oblong 
nties  do  not  fill  so  soon  with  de- 
[  bus  of  rock,  and  may  be  made  nar- 
ver,  affording  still  a  larger  pas- 
;e  for  water  than  round  ap- 
ertures In  bome  instances  the 
lowe'it  part  of  the  pipe  is  provi- 
ded with  a  tnmipet-shaped  mouth, 
ind  a  basket  is  attached  to  the 
pipe  The  latter  arrangement  of- 
i  fers  more  basket  surface,  and  is  not 
so  liable  to  be  filled  by  particles 
i  of  ro(  k  as  the  pierced  pipe. 

Propaal  fif  a  nev^  meihodfyr  set- 
,  hng  Pumjis. — Most  of  our  mines 
are  not  very  deep,  seldom  more 
than  300  or  400  feet.  Those  of  the  httter  depth  are  very  few ; 
most  of  them  also  are  httle  below  the  water  levels  of  the  country, 
and  many  years  may  elapse  before  our  miners  are  compelled  to 
extract  mineral  from  deep  ones.  Many  of  the  mines,  however, 
contain  large  quantities  of  water,  which  prevents  the  working 
of  them.  The  means  required  to  erect  an  expensive  pumping- 
machine  are  comparatively  great,  and  in  most  cases  it  ia  not  cer- 
tain that  the  mines  will  repay  the  expenses  incuiTed ;  we  therefore 
propose  the  following  arrangement,  which  may  in  some  instances 
fecihtate  the  working  of  a  profitable  mine,  now  dead  for  want  of 
means  to  construct  a  sufficient  number  of  pmnps. 

Any  mine  may  be  worked  by  means  of  inclined  shafts,  and 
if  they  interfere  with  the  erection  of  common  pumps,  and  also 
with  the  hoisting  apparatus,  the  difficulty  may  be  remedied  if  the 
machinery  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  shaft.  The 
excavating  of  an  inclined  drift  or  shaft  is  on  the  whole  not  more 
expensive  than  tliat  of  a  vertical  shaft ;  its  length  is  greater,  but 
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the  work  may  be  performed  with  more  ease  and  on  lower  terma 
for  the  removal  of  the  same  amount  of  rock.  We  represent  in 
figs.  76  and  77  this  system,  and  shaH  point  out  its  advantages 
presently.  Fig.  76  skows  an  inclined  shaft,  whose  slope  may  be 
more  or  less  than  45",  but  in  all  instances  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  carriage  platforms  on  which  the  cars  from 


I  3e  driven  and  hoissted  as  they  come  from  tke 

shaft  has  the  widtli  for  one  track  of  railroad, 

calevdated  to  carry  as  much  mineral  as  the  mine  may  furnish ; 
the  platform  being  of  sufficient  size  for  taking  as  many  cars  as 
may  be  required  for  one  trip.  The  hoisting  is  therefore  done  all 
on  one  track,  and  as  a  wii'e  rope  may  be  made  suf&ciently  strong 
for  any  load,  no  matter  how  heavy,  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
hoisting  all  the  mineral  on  one  platform.  The  platform  thus 
travels  up  and  down  on  the  same  tract,  which  causes  apparently 
a  loss  of  power,  but  not  in  reahty,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
The  wire  rope  which  passes  around  a  guiding  pulley  below,  is 
wound  upon  a  drum  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  or  it  may  be  con- 
ducted over  a  grooved  pulley  and  worked  by  adhesion.  A  drum 
connected  with  the  engine  at  the  top,  upon  which  the  rope  winds, 
has  great  advantages  in  respect  to  the  durability  of  the  rope,  but 
where  economy  in  first  cost  is  an  object  to  the  miner,  the  grooved 
puIJey  may  answer  the  purpose.  One-half  of  the  shaft  is  allotted 
to  the  pumps  and  the  stairs  by  which  the  miners  descend  and 
ascend.     That ,  part  in  which  the  pumps  are  distributed  is  more 
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distinctly  shoTfn  in  iig,  77.  We  see  there  the  ■wagon-track  for 
the  platform,  and  a  niimher  of  pumps  distribated  along  the 
second  lope.     At  each  pump  is  a  pulley,  around  whicli  the  wire 


rope  IS  slung,  and  tins  dii\cs  the  punjp.  "Wt.  represent  in  the 
drawing  the  pumps  as  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  doing  this ;  they  may  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  drift  or  posted 
upright.  As  to  rotary  pumps,  any  kind  which  will  furnish 
most  water  by  the  application  of  the  smallest  power  is  right. 
One  condition,  however,  must  be  observed  in  determining  on  the 
pJan  for  these  pumps ;  that  is,  the  rope  travels  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  pumps  must  work  to  both  motions.  Pumps 
which  are  driven  by  a  crank  offer  no  difficulty  in  that  respect, 
although  some  kinds  of  rotary  pumps  work  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. Any  niunber  of  pumps  may  be  employed  with  the  great- 
est fecihty ;  and  if  expense  is  a  consideration,  the  cheapest  kind 
of  pumps,  those  which  throw  water  but  40  or  50  feet  high,  may 
he  used.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  is  found  that  the 
pumps  in  operation  are  too  small  for  the  labor  assigned  to  them, 
an  addition  to  their  number  may  be  made  instead  of  throwing 
the  old  pumps  out.  The  leading  principle  is  here  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  small  pumps,  of  limited  lift,  instead  of  only  a 
few  reaching  to  a  great  depth,  and  lifting  with  each  set  to  the 
height  of  150  or  200  feet. 

This  system  of  working  a  mine  is  not  confined  to  the  slope ; 
it  may  be  used  to  equal  advantage  in  the  vertical  pit  or  horizontal 
drift,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure.  The  inclined  pit  is, 
however,  cheaper  than  the  vertical  one;  and  as  the  objections  to 
it  are  removed  by  this  kind  of  machinery,  we  consider  it  to  he 
the  most  advantageous  form  for  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventila- 
tion. If  this  inclined  pit  is  of  the  same  size  as  a  vertical  pit,  and 
if  its  length  is  greater  than  the  latter,  it  may  be  excavated 
cheaper,  particularly  in  stratified  rock.  A  cubic  yard  of  a  ver- 
tical pit  will  cost  at  least  twice  the  price  of  a  cubic  yard  in  the 
horizontal  drift ;  and  if  the  work  in  the  slope  cannot  be  done 
quite  as  cheap  as  in  the  drift,  it  will  cost  but  little  more.    In  all 
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instances  there  is  not  much  more  room  required  in  the  slope  than 
m  the  shaft. 

In  fig  78  we  represent  the  same  principle 
adapted,  to  a  vertical  shaft  In  tact  it  does  not 
mate  any  essential  difference  if  the  system  is 
applied  eithei  to  the  one  or  the  othei  foim  of 
entiance  The  chief  objection  to  the  vertu  il 
shaft  i&  itg  admitting  only  a  ^mall  platfoiiu 
which,  even  if  ittaliPS  as  much  imneril  as  th 
large  plitform  of  the  slope,  or  that  of  the  dntt, 
it  requires  moie  time  to  unload  Assuming  that 
m  most,  if  not  m  all  cases,  the  dog  cirt  is  the 
most  piofitable  m  our  mines  of  limited  ext  1 1 
that  cart  must  be  admitted  upon  the  platform 
once,  and  also  easily  removed.  When  a  In 
quantity  of  mineral,  such  as  coal,  is  to  be  hi  i 
ed,  a  number  of  carts  must  find  room  it  onre  i 
the  platform,  without  being  much  crow  ded  1 1 
is  not  objectionable  to  make  the  platform  oi  t 
inclined  plane  in  the  form  of  steps,  so  th  d  ii 
may  afford  a  large  area.  To  this  ainngemf  1 1 
there  is,  however,  some  objection  in  the  verti  1 
pit,  because  it  would  req^uire  a  hieh  tower  i 
bring  all  the  platforms,  if  more  than  uiip,  abo^ 
ground  and  unload  them  with  dispatch  It 
needs  scarcely  to  he  stated  that  the  lope  which 
drives  the  pumps  requires  no  greatei  strength 
than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Either  lope,  it  may  be  that 
for  hoisting  or  for  pumping,  has  its  pecuha,i  size  Both  ropes 
need  not  be  of  equal  size. 

In  respect  to  ventilation,  this  system  offers  peculni  odvin 
tages.  Where  no  air-shaft  can  be  located  conveniently  i  blower 
may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  ilriven  by  the  gmde 
pulley.  The  changing  rotation  of  that  pulley  is  no  objection, 
for  if  a  common  fan-blower  with  radial  vanes  is  employed,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  which  way  it  is  driven.  The  blower  is 
here  at  the  best  place  in  the  whole  mine.  The  air  is  here  heaviest 
and  of  most  force. 

Yarious  Forms  of  Pwmps. — In  conclusion,  we  furnish  various 
forms  of  pumps  now  in  use,  and  select  such  specimens  as  are 
most  suitable  to  secure  the  desired  effect  with  the  least  labor  and 
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expense.  When  water  is  to  be  lifted  only  2  or  S  feet,  the  use  of 
the  common  water-bucket  is  about  as  profitable  as  any  instrument 
we  could  apply,  particularly  if  no  other  motive  power  but  that  of 
man  can  be  employed.  If  circumstances  admit  of  the  nse  of  ani- 
mal power,  or  water,  or  steam-engines,  these  of  course  are  pre- 
ferable to  human  labor,  because  they  are  cheaper.  If  a  unit  of 
power  is  represented  in  that  of  a  horse-power  in  the  steam-engine, 
which  is  by  general  agreement  83,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot 
high  per  minute,  and  we  calculate  the  coat  of  that  unit  in  the 
various  means  by  which  machinery  or  pumps  may  be  driven,  we 
find  the  expenses  for  one  hour  as  follows :— The  cost  of  that  unit 
of  power  in  a  water-wheel  is  very  small,  and  amounts  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested.  If  we  neglect  this  item  in  all 
cases,  which  properly  may  be  done,  because  it  is  variable  and  de- 
pends chiefly  on  localities,  we  find  the  cost  of  one  horse-power 
in  the  water-wheel  per  hour  a  mere  nominal  sum.  The  same  unit 
causes  in  a  Cornish  steam  engine  the  use  of  3-5  pounds  of  coal, 
to  which  the  wages  of  engineer  and  fireman,  and  also  the  coat  of 
repairs  must  be  added,  which  may  increase  the  expense  about  1 
cent  per  hour  in  large  engines,  and  2  cents  in  small  engines. 
The  price  of  coal  is  very  variable  in  the  United  States,  and  so 
must  be  the  cost  of  power  in  a  steam-engine.  A  common  engine, 
with  crank  and  fly-wheel,  well  made,  and  of  at  least  100  horse- 
power, will  consume  5  pounds  of  coal  for  the  same  power.  A 
steam-engine  of  less  power  and  high  pressure,  will  consume  10 
pounds ;  and  a  small  engine,  of  from  16  to  20  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour  and  per  horse-power.  The  actual  cost  may  be  httle  more 
than  1  cent  in  the  best  engines,  and  about  10  cents  in  small  en- 
gines and  with  high-priced  ftiel.  A  unit  of  power  wUl  cost  in  a 
horse  from  20  to  60  cents ;  in  the  ox  and  mule  about  the  same. 
Human  labor  will  cost  at  least  $1  for  the  amount  done  by  the 
water-wheei  for  nothing,  and  by  a  good  steam-engine  for  1 
cent.  As  the  lifting  of  water  is  an  operation  which  requires  con- 
stant and  in  most  cases  great  power,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
give  dose  attention  to  the  engine  which  drives  the  pumps,  and  to 
the  construction  of  the  pumps  also. 

If  water  is  to  be  hfted  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  wooden 
pumps  may  answer  the  purpose ;  but  as  in  this  instance  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  labor  is  of  importance,  the  common  wooden  pump 
will  not  answer.     Where  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
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lifted,  the  common  hand-whim  or  iiorse-wbjm  is  u 
in  previous  pages,  together  with  the  barrel  or  kibbcl,  the  iise  of 
which  ia  limited  to  small  mines  or  small  quantities  of  water.  A 
wooden  pump  is  represented  in  fig.  79.     It  ^ 

is  constructed  of  two-inch  plajik,  and  well 
provided  with  iron  hoops  for  securing  its 
joints.  The  lower  part  of  the  pump  his  i 
short  sucking-pipe,  and  some  projections  to 
sustain  the  lower  extremity  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit.  This  sneldng-pipe,  which 
may  be  2  feet  long,  is  required  to  prevent 
fragments  of  stone  from  entering  the  valve 
and  pump,  because  these  will  drop  m  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  pump  when  the 
water  is  at  rest  in  the  sucking-pipe  The 
piston  is  a  block  of  wood,  through  whnh 
some  aii^ei-holes  are  bored.  The  piston- 
rod  may  be  either  of  iron  or  wood ;  m  the 
latter  case  it  should  be  mounted  with  iron, 
in  order  to  festen  it  firmly  to  the  piston 
The  valves    ai'e   made  of  sole-leather,  or, 

what  is    better,    vulcanized    India-rubber, '' 

provided  on  the  upper  side  with  a  pit,ce  of    

sheet  metal,  riveted  to  the  leather.  The  latter    ~  l        _ 

must  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  wholf 

area  of  the  opening,  to  prevent  injury  to 

the  leather.  These  pumpsmay  bemadcl2  mchts  at^i.t)  _  ui^idL,  ^nd 

even  wider  than  that,  but  it  is  not  profltable  to  make  them  less 

than  6  inches  square.     Water  cannot  well  be  lifted  with  these 

pumps  to  a  greater  height  than  12  feet. 

Spring-poles  for  Pumps. — The  means  by  wjiich  to  cause  the  os- 
cillating motion  of  a  pump  piston  are  various.  The  crank  appears 
to  create  the  most  imperfect  motion,  for  any  pump  to  which  it  is 
applied  furnishes  less  water  than  when  other  means  are  used. 
Human  labor  is  generally  applied  to  a  lever  of  unequal  lengths,  on 
the  long-er  part  of  which  the  moving  power  acts.  This  appears 
to  be  the  most  profitable  form  of  applying  the  power  to  common 
pumps.  On  board  the  flat-boats,  on  the  western  rivers,  a  kind  of 
square  pump  is  in  use,  which  is  very  imperfect  so  far  as  the  pump 
itself  and  valves  are  concerned,  but  a  man  may  throw  a  large 

10 
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quantity  of  water  with  one  of  them.  These  pumps  arc  provided 
with  a  spring-pole  instead  of  a  lever.  We  have  found  this  to  be 
an  ef&cient  means  of  conducting  power  to  the  pump,  and  con- 
sider it  the  cauae  of  the  lai^e  quantity  of  water  raised.  In  adapt- 
ing spring-poles  to  other  pumps,  the  quantity  of  water  raised  is 
greatly  augmented.  The  arrangement  is  in  this  case  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  80.     The  rationale  of  this  operation  is  as  follows. 


When  the  elastic  spring-pole  is  depressed  with  the  piston  to  the 
lowest  poiat,  the  depressing  force  relaxes,  and  the  pole  returns 
to  its  former  position,  lifting  the  whole  column  of  water  by  its 
elasticity.  The  change  of  motion  is  here  very  sudden,  and  tends 
to  close  the  valves  quickly,  so  that  not  much  water  can  return 
through  them.  The  rod,  in  moving  the  column  of  water  with  a 
great  velocity,  will  mount  to  a  higher  point  than  actually  belongs 
to  it  when  at  rest,  and  return  from  that  elevation  quickly.  This 
returning  motion  may  be  assisted  by  the  moving  power.  The 
sncMng- valve  also  is  here  forced  to  shut  quickly  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  piston-valve.  Another  advantage  may  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  applying  the  muscular  powers ;  the  upward  stroke, 
being  performed  by  the  rod,  the  muscles  of  the  men  are  free  to 
relax  and  gather  fresh  energy  for  the  next  stroke.  We  allude  to 
this  as  an  important  aid  in  the  motion  of  pistons  in  pumps.  This 
spring-pole  produces  quite  the  reverse  of  the  crank  motion,  when 
the  latter  is  converted  into  linear  motion,  A  quick  change  is 
caused  by  the  elastic  spring-pole,  and  a  slow  change  by  the  crank. 
If  the  same  power  and  pump  furnish  more  water  when  worked 
by  means  of  the  first,  than  by  the  latter,  the  principle  involved 
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in  tb:e  motion  of  the  first  must  be  more  correct  than  in  the  latter. 
This  applies,  of  course,  to  pumps  generally.  In  constructing 
pumps,  and  particularly  the  connection  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  piston,  we  should  apply  this  aid  in  all  cases.  When 
the  pump  is  driven  by  horses,  oxen,  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water- 
wheel,  which  power  cannot  be  employed  like  that  of  intelligent 
men,  we  should  apply  that  force  to  an  elastic  medium  capable  of 
producing  a  similar  motion  as  the  spring-pole.  We  indicate  in 
the  drawing  the  application  of  a  uniform  rotary  motion,  by 
means  of  cams  to  the  piston-rod  itself  This  may  be  adapted 
to  a  communicating  lever,  or  a  prolongation  of  the  spring-pole ; 
but  in  no  case  will  it  work  to  advantage  when  apphed  to  the 
spring-pole  itself,  at  a  place  between  the  pump  and  the  fixed  point 
of  the  spring-pole.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  is  also  impracticable, 
to  employ  a  spring-pole  at  large  and  permanent  pumps,  but  by 
whatever  means  the  motion  is  produced,  it  should  be  of  this 
nature.  The  clastic  medium  has  an  improving  and  regulating 
effect  upon  the  action  of  a  pump.  In  attaching  steam  power  to  a 
pump  it  IB  therefore  proper  to  dispense  with  the  fly-wheel,  and 
apply  the  steam  directly  to  the  piston-rod,  or  a  rigid  connection 
with  it.  We  observe  here  that  an  elastic  piston-rod  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  reverse  effect  produced  by  the  spring-pole. 

In  fig,  81  we  represent  a  lifting-pump,  composed  of  iron  pipes, 
and  a  wooden  piston-rod ;  the  latter  is  shod  with  iron,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  piston.  In  fig,  82  are  two  sections  of  the  pis- 
ton, the  packing  of  which  may  bo  taken  out  and  put  in  from  be- 
low, so  that  both  sucking-valve,  lifting-valve,  and  packing  are 
accessible  ftom  the  one  valve  chamber,  and  the  piston-rod  need 
not  be  drawn  when  any  thing  happens  to  the  piston,  or  when  the 
packing  or  valve  is  to  be  replaced.  The  packing  is  here  protected 
against  coarse  sand  and  stones  by  the  upper  part  of  the  metallic 
piston,  which  is  made  so  large  in  diameter  as  to  close  very  near 
to  the  sides  of  the  pump,  A  strong  iron  hoop  is  bent  over  the 
sucking-valve  in  the  form  of  a  protecting  arc,  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  to  that  valve  by  the  piston,  in  case  it  should  drop. 

In  fig.  83,  we  represent  a  forcing-pump  with  a  descending 
plunger,  which  may  be  considered  a  specimen  of  a  good  pump  of 
this  kind.  The  weight  of  the  plunger,  which  may  be  modified  by 
inserted  weights  and  piston-rod,  is  here  calculated  to  force  the 
water  into  the  hfting-pipe.  As  the  changes  of  such  a  heavy  rod 
cannot  be  aided  with  a  spring-pole,  the  valves  must  not  open 
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too  far  or  they  will  be  liable  to  loBe  muct  water.  The  packing 
of  the  atufBng-box  may  be  hemp;  vulcanized  India-iubber  ia 
however  better ;  leather  is  frequently  iised,  but  anti-friction  metal, 
or  brass,  is  preferable  to  either.     The  sucking-pipe  is  never  very 


long  in  these  cases,  that  it  may  not  lose  much  water  by  the  libera- 
tion of  air  from  the  water. 

Fig.  8i  is  a  drawing  of  a  pump  of  the  largest  Mnd ;  the  suck- 
ing-valve ia  represented  as  being  open,  and  the  forcing-valve  shut ; 
the  piston  is  half-stroke,  and  ascending.  This  kind  of  pump  works 
very  advantageously  owing  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  arrangements 
in  the  valves.     As  this  is  an  object  of  importance,  we  furnish  the 
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valve  in  varioiis  figures,  wbioh  represent  sections  and  views  of 
it.     Fig.  85  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  valve  when  open ; 


the  movible  pait   la  s  seen  rises  to  a  smill  hfight  onlj,  an  1  c^n 
y  shuts  very  quickly,  affording  a  large  passage  for  water. 
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In  fig.  86  the  valve  is  represented  as  shut.     Fig.  87  shows  a  view 
of  the  vilve  shut     Fig  88  is  a  section  of  the  immovable  part  of 


the  valve ;  and  fig,  89  a  section  of  tins  cap  or  valve  itself 
90  is  a  view  from  above. 
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PAET  SECOND. 

GENERAL  METALLURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

CHAPTER     I. 

— Tliis  term  was  formerly  confined  to  the  analysis 
or  separation  of  the  precious  metals  from  other  metals ;  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion,  coin,  plate,  or  trinliets.  We  apply  this  term  to  the  opcrar 
tion  which  decides  the  quantity  of  a  certain  kind  of  metal  con- 
tained in  an  ore,  or  in  an  alloy,  if  it  is  performed  by  heat  chiefly, 
in  contradistinction  from  analysis,  or  the  operation  by  moisture. 
Assaying  is  therefore  a  kind  of  analysis  in  the  dry  way ;  and  as 
aH,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  metallurgical  operations  are  performed  in 
this  manner,  the  analysis  of  ores  must  be  conducted  by  the  same 
or  similar  means.  In  most  cases  we  want  a  certain  kind  of  metal 
separated  fi'om  the  ore,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  two  or  more 
metals  are  connected,  so  as  not  to  he  separated  in  the  first  assay, 
we  must  adopt  a  subsequent  process.  Other  particulars  are 
of  little  interest  to  the  practical  metallurgist;  ho  may  in 
an  approximate  manner  determine  the  compoimds  of  the  me- 
tallic ore,  and  arrange  his  fluxes  accordingly,  but  the  defi- 
nite quantity  of  these  foreign  admixtures  he  cannot  detect ;  these 
are  to  he  invest^ted  by  actual  trial  on  a  large  scale.  The  me- 
tallurgist may  find  the  exact  composition  of  an  ore  by  the  moist 
analysis;  but  that  analysis  does  not  assist  him  in  forming  a  plan 
of  operation  in  the  smelting  furnace.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  moist  analysis  requires  much  time  in  its  study,  and 
more  still  in  its  practice,  we  cannot  perceive  any  great  advan- 
tages in  its  apphcation  by  the  metallurgist.  Imperfectly  perform- 
ed, the  moist  analysis  may  do  more  harm  than  an  imperfect, 
dry  assay.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  not  introduce  the  moist 
assay  in  this  work ;  it  is  a  useful  atixiliary  to  the  highly  expe- 
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but  it  consumes  more  time  tlian  the  practical 
spare.     The  moist  analysis  belongs  to  the  chemist,  and 
the  dry  assay  to  the  metallurgist. 

The  BJow-^pe. — This  instrument  which  is  represented  in  fig. 
91  in  one  third  of  its  natural  size,  is  a  pipe  of  thin  sheet  biass,  or 
a  glass  tube  drawn  in  the  proper  form  and  represented  in  iig.  92. 


The  latter  form  may  aiso  be  given  to  a 
pipe  is  used  to  obtain  a  high  heat  by 


i  tube.  The  blow- 
aospheric  air 
through  a  common  flame  of  oil,  tallow  or  wax,  or  alcohol.  There 
are  various  forms  of  the  blow-pipe  of  no  interest  to  us,  such  as 
the  table  and  the  oxygen-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  The  instrument 
represented  above  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes ;  it  forms, 
with  a  few  fluxes,  a  complete  laboratory  to  the  metallurgist.  By 
putting  the  mouth  to  the  wide  end  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  urging 
a  blast  of  air  horizontally  through  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a 
lamp,  the  flame  will  assume  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction, 
instead  of  the  vertical  one.  The  white  hght  of  the  flame  disap- 
appears  entirely,  and  a  blue  cone  of  light  with  a  yellow  inclosure 
represents  it.  The  more  moisture  the  air  contains  which  we 
force  through  the  pipe,  the  more  reddish  yellow  is  the  flame  out- 
aide  and  dark  inside.  In  order  to  condense  the  moisture  the  blow- 
pipe, fig.  91,  has  been  contrived ;  the  moisture  which  is  blown  in 
by  the  breath  is  condensed  in  the  wide  part  at  one  end,  and  does 
not  disturb  the  flame.  This  kind  of  blow-pipe  is  more  useful  for 
our  purposes  than  that  of  the  jeweller,  fig.  92,  because  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  is  injurious  to  some  tests.  The  opening  which 
is  inserted  in  the  flame,  and  which  produces  the  jet,  should  be 
round  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin. 

Any  flame  will  serve  the  purpose  of  some  experimental  tests, 
but  not  of  all.  A  was  flame,  or  an  oil  flame,  is  the  most  gen- 
erally useful ;  alcohol  serves  in  a  few  cases  for  roasting.     To  fur- 
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nish  particular  information  aa  to  the  mode  of  forming  the  flame 
is  not  required ;  a  few  experiments  will  soon  enable  the  operator 
to  succeed  in  his  attempts  at  producing  a  continual,  uniform  cur- 
rent of  blaat  In  fig  93  we  represent  the  manner  in  which  the 
blow  pipe  la  apphed     The  cheeks  r.H  93 

are  shghtly  distended,  the  air 
drawn  m  by  the  nostrils,  and  m 
that  way  a  tmifoim  current  is 
produced  at  that  extremity  of  the 
blow  pipe  whiuh  IS  held  m  the 
flame  The  flame  thus  produced 
by  the  candle  and  blow  pipe  may- 
be made  to  turn  in  any  direc- 
tion; the  current  of  blast  directs 
the  flame  in  its  course.  "Withia  the  cone  of  flame  thus  pro- 
duced, there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen,  and  the  flame  itself  is  hardly 
visible ;  the  exterior  of  the  cone  having  little  oxygen  is  reddish 
often,  but  always  free  from  white  light  when  the  flame  is  properly 
conducted  and  the  candle  in  good  trim.  The  extreme  end  of  the 
blue  interior  flame  is  hottest,  and  is  in  some  measure  a  reducing 
flame ;  here  is  an  abundance  of  carbon  which  is  inchned  to  com- 
bine with  more  oxygen.  Metallic  oxides,  therefore,  in  being  held 
in  this  part  of  the  flame,  are  often  reduced  to  metals.  The  tip  of 
the  flame,  that  is,  that  part  where  all  the  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere is  concentrating,  has  an  excess  of  oxygen,  the  temperature 
is  here  very  high,  and  metals  held  in  this  extreme  part  of  the 
flame  will  oxidise.  The  flame  thus  generated  by  the  force  of  the 
blast  is  directed  npon  the  substance  under  examination,  which  is 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  hard,  close  charcoal,  made  of  beach  or 
sugar-maple  wood,  the  best  face  of  which  is  selected.  A  small 
cavity  is  then  scraped  into  it  with  the  blunt  point  of  a  knife,  and 
the  hole  carefully  examined  for  fissures  or  cracks,  into  which  a 
globule  of  metal  may  pass. 

Ee-agents. — Charcoal  is  a  powerful  re-agent,  assisting  in  the 
detection  of  substances  which  cannot  be  found  without  its  aid.  It 
is  therefore  not  an  indifferent  matter  to  see  what  kind  of  ehareoaJ 
we  employ.  In  most  cases  hard  charcoal  is  preferable,  because  in 
most  of  our  tests  a  high  heat  is  required,  which  soon  destroys 
soft  charcoal,  such  as  pine  and  willow.  When  very  fusible  metals 
are  under  treatment  it  may  be  advantageous  to  use  soft  charcoal, 
but  these  cases  do  not  happen  often.     The  property  of  non-con- 
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ducting  heat  in  charcoal  is  of  considerable  influence  in  this  pro- 
cess ;  we  cannot  reduce  any  metallic  oxide  on  a  coke  or  anthra- 
cite support ;  they  may  serve  for  roasting  or  oxidation,  but  they 
cannot  assist  in  reduction.  In  fim  respect  the  support  eo-op- 
erates  with  the  fiame.  Good  charcoal,  made  of  young  wood,  wiU 
imbibe  the  slags  which  may  be  formed  by  the  operation,  and  re- 
ject the  metal ;  bad  coal,  or  open  coal,  will  absorb  both  metal  and 
elag. 

Garhonate  of  Soda  is  an  invaluable  material  in  vitrifying  the 
foreign  admixtures  of  a  metallic  ore ;  it  absorbs  silex,  alumina, 
and  other  earths  which  are  commonly  interfering  with  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction.  It  removes  these  bodies  irom  contact  with 
the  oxides  which  are  to  be  reduced,  and  exposes  the  latter  to  the 
influence  of  carbon,  which  takes  away  their  oxygen.  When  we 
want  to  know  if  a  substance  is  soluble  in  soda,  that  is,  to  test  it 
only,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  if  it  is  an  alkah,  or  an  acid  in  respect 
to  soda,  we  mix  some  soda  with  the  substance  finely  powdered, 
and  expose  it,  festened  to  the  point  of  a  wire,  to  the  influence  of 
the  flame.  "We  may  also  dissolve  sulphurets,  such  as  iron  or 
copper  pyrites,  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  these  means  make 
the  ore  soluble  ui  water,  which  will  extract  the  soda  and  leave 
the  sulphuret  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Many  oxides  may  be  recognized  in  the  flame  when  in 
contact  with  soda. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. — This  is  a  very  valuable  re-agent  in  the 
operations  with  the  blow-pipe ;  it  reduces,  and  in  the  mean  time 
fluxes  the  test.  This  substance,  when  used  somewhat  to  excess, 
will  reduce  the  most  sensitive  metals,  such  as  antimony  and  ar- 
senic. It  reduces  oxides  and  sulphurets  with  equal  facility. 
MTien  this  flux  is  pm-e,  it  fuses  readily ;  but  when  impure,  it  is 
more  refractory,  and  must  be  mixed  with  some  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  in  some  instances  with  borax.  This  mixture  is  the  most 
usefiil  and  effectual  In  all  operations  with  the  blow-pipe  ;  and  if 
no  other  substances  can  be  obtained,  these  ought  to  be  at  hand 
always. 

Borax. — This  substance  shows  a  strong  aflinity  for  metallic 
oxides,  and  it  wfll  dissolve  them  either  smgly  or  in  combination. 
It  disposes  sulphurets  to  decompose  in  order  to  combine  with 
their  metallic  oxides.  It  is  the  most  important  substance  for 
testing  the  nature  of  a  mineral.  "When  common  borax  of  the 
shops  is  heated,  it  forms  at  first  a  white  spongy  mass ;  and  if  we 
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continue  to  heat  it,  pressing  it  down  into  a  clay  or  Heaaian  cruci- 
ble, it  melts  at  a  brown-red  heat  into  a  clear  transparent  glass. 
This  glass  when  pounded  fine  is  the  substance  which  we  make 
use  of  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  When  we  heat  a  platinum 
wire  to  redness,  and  dip  it  into  powdered  borax,  it  will,  when 
heated  again,  form  a  round  globule  of  borax  glass  at  its  lower 
extremity.  This  globule  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  hot  speci- 
men to  be  tested,  and  the  flame  applied ;  it  will  now  absorb  some 
of  the  hot  specimen,  dissolve  it,  and  show  by  its  color  what  kind 
of  mineral  is  under  examination.  This  test  must  be  made  by 
means  of  the  spirit-lamp,  or  alcoholic  flame.  The  color  of  the 
glass  formed,  when  cold  or  ivarm,  when  in  the  oxidizing  part  of 
the  flame^  or  in  the  reducing  flame,  is  in  many  cases  a  decisive 
test,  if  it  forms  metal  in  the  latter,  or  merely  changes  its  color. 

Minerals  are  very  seldom  purcy  that  is,  consist  of  one  metallic 
basis ;  many  are,  however,  so  little  adulterated  with  other  matter 
that  a  test  with  fluxes  and  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow-pipe 
is  of  great  service.  We  will  mention  here  some  few  tests  of  thia 
kind.  Lime  is  infiisible  by  itself,  but  gives  a  strong  light ;  with 
borax  it  melts  into  a  colorless  glass.  It  is  not  soluble  in  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  Both,  when  heated  together,  are  absorbed  by  the 
charcoal.  Magnesia  acts  like  hme.  Alumina  is  infusible  by 
itself;  it  melts  with  borax  into  a  colorless  glass,  and  if  much 
alumina  is  present  the  glass  is  opaque :  carbonate  of  soda  does 
not  dissolve  this  substance.  Oxide  of  antimony  sublimes  by 
itself,  and  colors  the  flame  a  gi-eenish-blue ;  with  borax  it  forms  a 
yellow  glass  when  hot,  and  colorless  when  cold,  in  the  oxidizing 
flame.  In  the  redudng  flame  it  forms  a  gray  vitreous  mass,  and 
shrinks.  With  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  soda,  it  forms  a  metal,  which  easily  evaporates  ia 
white  smoke  in  the  flame.  The  metal  is  very  fusible  and  brittle. 
Oxide  of  bismuth  is  fiisible,  and  forms  on  wire  a  dark-brown  glass 
while  hot,  and  a  yellow  glass  when  cold ;  it  forms  metal  on  char- 
coal, and  with  boras  it  melts  into  a  colorless  bead.  With  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  it  forms  metal  on  a  coal  support.  Oxide  of  chrome 
does  not  change  in  the  flame  when  alone ;  it  forms  with  borax  a 
bead  which  is  red  while  hot,  but  changes  into  green  when  cold 
and  under  the  oxidizing  influences :  when  the  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  the  reducing  flame  it  ia  always  green.  With  carbonate 
of  soda  it  melts  to  a  dark  orange  glass  when  hot  and  oxidized, 
and  becomes  opaque  when  cold.     In  the  reducing  flame  it  ia 
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always  opaque  and  orange,  changing  to  green  when  cold.  Oxide 
of  cobalt  is  unchangeable  by  ilaclf,  but  it  forma  a  chaTacteristie 
deep-blue  glass  with  borax.  It  is  reduced  on  charcoal  when 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  forming  a  gray  magnetic  powder. 
The  oxide  of  copper  fuaes  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing 
flame  it  forms  metal :  with  borax  it  forms  a  green  glass  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  and  in  the  reducing  flame  brown-red ;  with  soda 
it  is  reduced  on  charcoal,  giving  malleable  metal.  Peroxide  of 
iron  ia  unchangeable  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing  fire 
it  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic  oxide.  It  forms  a  bright-red 
glass  when  heated  with  borax,  which  changes  to  a  pale  dirty-red 
when  cold,  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  forms  a 
bottle-green,  often  black-green  glass.  With  soda,  or  alkaline  flux, 
it  forms  metal  on  the  charcoal  support,  which  appears  as  a  dark 
magnetic  powder.  Oxide  of  lead  shows  at  first  a  clear  blue  flame, 
after  which  it  fuses  to  an  orange-yellow  glass ;  on  a  charcoal  sup- 
port it  is  reduced  to  metal.  With  borax  it  forms  a  yeUow  glass 
when  hot,  which  is  nearly  colorless  when  cold.  When  this  oxide 
is  mixed  with  alkaline  flux,  it  forms  metal  instantly  on  charcoal; 
in  the  altwhohc  flame,  on  wire,  it  forma  a  transparent  yellow 
glass  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  infusible 
alone,  and  changes  its  colors  to  brown ;  with  borax  it  melts  to  a 
black  glass  when  much  manganese  is  taed;  when  little  oxide 
and  much  borax  are  melted  together  in  the  presence  of  carbon, 
the  result  is  an  amethyst-colored  glass ;  and  if  brought  within 
the  reducing  flame  on  charcoal,  it  is  colorless,  and  remains  so 
when  quickly  cooled.  With  soda  it  melts  to  an  opaque-green 
glass  ia  the  oxidizing  fire,  and  on  a  foil  of  platina.  This  test  ia 
characteristic  of  manganese.  Oxide  of  nickel,  ia  not  changed  by 
heat ;  with  borax  it  melts  to  an  orange-red  glass,  which  is  almost 
colorless  when  cold.  In  the  reducing  flame  on  charcoal  this 
glass  becomes  gray.  Thia  color  ia  caused  by  reduced  metal. 
With  soda,  it  forms  a  magnetic  powder  of  metal  on  charcoal. 
Oxide  of  silver  is  instantly  reduced  to  metal  when  brought  within 
the  flame.  It  forms  a  white  opaque  glass  with  borax,  and  ia 
partly  reduced  to  metal  in  all  instances ;  with  alkaline  fluxes  it 
forms  metal  directly  when  brought  in  the  flame.  Oxide  of  tellu- 
rium imparts  to  the  flame  a  green  color,  fuses  and  sublimes; 
on  charcoal  it  is  easily  reduced  to  metal.  With  borax  it  melts 
to  a  colorless  glass  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing  flame 
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the  glass  is  gray.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  acts  as  with  boras, 
but  less  diatinetly.  The  oxides  of  tin  are  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide,  becoming  dirty -yellow  in  the  oxidizing  flame;  it  forma 
metal  after  protracted  heating  on  the  charcoal  support  and  in  the 
reducing  fiame.  With  borax  it  forms  a  clear  glass,  and  with  al- 
kaline fluxes  it  is  easily  reduced  to  metal  on  charcoal.  Titanic 
acid,  is  not  altered  in  the  flame  when  exposed  to  it ;  with  borax 
it  melts  to  a  colorless  glass,  which  becomes  opaque  in  cooliug. 
In  the  reducing  flame  it  becomes  first  yellow,  then  amethyst,  and 
darkens  in  cooling.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  dissolves  with 
effervescence,  forming  a  faint  yellow  gla^,  which  becomes  gray 
on  cooUng,  It  forms  no  metal  on  charcoal.  Zinc,  the  oxide 
of  this  metal,  foima  a  strong  whitish-green  flame ;  it  is  slightly 
yellow  when  hot,  but  turns  white  in  eoohng.  With  borax  it 
forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  becomes  milky  by  an  inter- 
mittent flame;  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  forms  metal  which  is 
quickly  evaporated.  Alkaline  fluxes  do  not  alter  it  in  the  oxi- 
dizing flame;  it  is  reduced  on  charcoal,  and  in  the  reducing 
flame.  The  metal  bums  readily  and  forms  a  white  ilocculent 
oxide,  which  is  yellow  when  hot. 

Operation  with  Borax. — To  perform  the  operation  of  smelting 
so  as  to  produce  the  desfribed  effects,  requires  some  dexterity 
and  skill.  We  annex  for  this  reason  the  foUowing  notes.  The 
test  with  borax  is  generally  the  most  characteristic,  and  in  order 
to  succeed  well  with  it,  the  minerj,l9  must  be  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  oxidation  the  mannei  of  producing  this,  we 
shall  speak  of  hereafter.  All  substances  which  contain,  besides  a 
metallic  oxide,  also  alkaline,  or  neutial  or  acid  earths,  must  be 
melted  on  the  platinum  wuc,  or  on  platinum  foil.  The  formation 
of  a  clear  bead  of  borax  is  the  hist  object  which  requires  our 
attention,  A  single  wire  of  platinum  does  not  form  a  large  glo- 
bule. We  bend,  therefore,  a  jilatmum  wire,  and  form  a  smaU 
loop  at  one  end ;  this  loop,  when  heated  and  dipped  into  ground 
borax,  is  covered  with  melted  borax  when  heated  again,  forming 
a  perfectly  clear  pane  of  glass  over  the  loop.  If  sufUcient  borax 
is  not  obtained  at  the  first  dip,  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
area  of  the  loop  is  covered.  When  the  borax  is  pure,  the  melted 
glass  is  perfectly  clear ;  if  any  traces  of  color,  or  a  dimness  ap- 
pears, the  borax  must  bo  removed  from  the  wire  and  another 
trial  made  with  fresh  borax.  The  cause  of  this  impurity  may 
have  been  on  the  wire,  or  in  the  flame.     When,  after  melting,  the 
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glass  is  found  perfectly  clear,  and  in  sufacient  quantity  to  form  a 
bead,  the  borax  is  separated  from  the  wire  by  means  of  a  sudden 
jerk  of  the  hand  in  which  the  wire  is  held.  This  operation  must 
be  performed  with  quickness ;  it  is  done  by  striking  the  hand 
on  a  table,  holding  the  wire  with  the  melted  borax,  over  a 
porcelain  dish  or  saucer :  the  fluid  borax  will  thus  separate  and 
fall  into  the  saucer,  forming  a  round  bead.  This  globule  of 
borax  is  taken  in  a  flue  pincers  and  moistened  on  one  side  hy 
the  tongue ;  it  is  then  dipped  in  the  iinely-powdered  mineral, 
and  melted  together  with  it  on  the  platinum  foil  or  on  the  char- 
coal, as  the  case  may  be.  In  many  instances  it  is  preferable  to 
attach  but  a  small  splinter  of  the  mineral  to  the  bead,  because, 
fine  powder,  if  it  is  not  altogether  soluble,  is  very  apt  to  adhere 
to  the  borax  and  impair  its  clearness,  so  that  the  color  cannot  be 
distinguished  which  it  forms  with  some  parts  of  the  mineral. 
When  the  test  is  spoiled  by  insoluble  matter,  it  is  not  so  appa- 
rent with  borax  as  with  other  fluxes.  Some  matter  is  insolu- 
ble in  borax  and  will  cause  dinmeas  or  even  roughness  of  the 
bead.  Some  substances  will  form  an  opaque  glass  if  the  flame 
is  not  directed  properly  upon  them.  If  the  substance  is  of  such 
a  kind  that  the  reducing  flante  wiU  cause  a  mil  kin  ess,  the  very 
tip  of  the  flame  is  directed  upon  it  in  a  regular  blast ;  for  the 
least  flickering  of  the  flame  will  quickly  cause  the  milkiness. 
This  happens  particularly  with  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  earths 
proper,  with  the  titanic  acid  and  tantalic  acid.  The  oxides  of 
iron,  manganese,  siles,  and  clay,  are  not  subject  to  this  disorder. 
The  presence  of  silex  prevents,  in  most  cases,  the  bead  from 
being  opaque,  even  when  the  substances  present  would  cause  it 
to  be  so.  In  all  eases  it  is  necessary  to  use  sufficient  borax;  for 
some  matter  is  only  partially  soluble,  and  will  cause  the  borax 
glass  to  become  dim,  or  show  no  distinct  color  when  in  excess. 
When  it  happens  that  the  bead  is  well  vitiified,  but  the  quantity 
of  mineral  which  has  been  used  is  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  trans- 
parency, the  bead  may  be  flattened  when  hot  so  as  to  make  it 
thinner,  or  it  may  be  taken  by  the  pincers  and  a  fine  thread 
drawn  from  it.  In  either  case,  we  shall  recognize  the  color 
which  the  mineral  imparted  to  the  borax.  As  this  teat  is  a  deh- 
cate  operation,  it  requires  that  no  objects  shall  be  near  which 
may  refiect  a  particular  color  to  the  glass  under  examination,  or 
that  the  borax  be  examined  by  colored  glasses,  A  lens  may  be 
nsed  in  these  examinations,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  iro- 
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part  its  own  colored  rays  to  the  glass.  The  specimen  must  be, 
therefore,  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary 
that  no  reducing  influences  should  be  exerted  upon  the  bead ; 
and  to  be  perfectly  safe  in  this  respect,  the  alcohol  flame,  and 
foil  support,  and  a  steady  blast,  aie  req^uired.  Instead  of  the 
foil  the  platinum  wire  may  be  used,  but  it  requires  more  e;xpe- 
rience. 

If  the  combination  of  borax  and  the  mineral  is  thus  observed, 
which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  performed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  oxidizing  flame,  either  the  same  specimen  may  be 
subjected  to  the  reducing  flame,  or  a  new  bead  may  be  melted 
and  exposed  to  that  influence.  Some  of  the  metals  may  be  ex- 
posed on  the  foil  or  the  wire  to  the  reducing  flame  of  an  oil  lamp, 
or  a  wax  or  spermaceti  candle,  particularly  those  metals  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  that  flame,  such  as  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  oxides  of  cerium,  manganesCj  cobalt,  uran,  chromi- 
um, titanic  acid,  and  a  few  others.  If  the  mineral  contains  ox- 
ides which  are  reduced  easily,  and  may  combine  with  the  plati- 
num, such  as  zinc,  nickel,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  sflver, 
and  antimony,  it  is  necessary  that  the  test  should  be  made  on  the 
charcoal  support.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  it  is  advisable  to  perform 
the  operation  on  the  coal.  A  good  hard  coal  is  for  this  purpose 
selected,  a  small  cavity  is  scraped  out,  and  the  reducing  part  of 
the  flame  is  directed  uninterruptedly  upon  the  bead.  A  few  min- 
utes' blowing  is  sufficient ;  the  globule  is  taken  in  a  pair  of  broad, 
flat  pincers,  squeezed  flat  and  removed  from  the  coal,  and  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light  when  hot ;  we  may  now  observe  the 
color  as  it  gradually  cools.  The  flattening  of  the  bead  is  in  all 
cases  necessary,  for  most  of  them  do  not  transmit  much  light 
when  in  a  thick  body.  The  removal  of  the  bead  from  the  coal  is 
also  requisite,  because  when  the  globule  is  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  hot  coal,  it  may  oxidize,  and  alter  its  color  to  that  of  the 
oxidized  bead.  In  this  instance,  we  always  find  the  coal  covered 
with  a  film  of  a  metallic  oxide,  in  case  the  mineral  contains  any 
of  the  volatUe  metals,  such  as  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  bismuth,  and 
cadmium. 

A  flux,  which  is  in  many  instances  valuable  as  a  test  of  me- 
tallic oxides,  is  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  often  called 
microcosmic  salt.  This  re-agent  does  not  differ  in  its  action  from 
borax ;  it  causes  the  bead  to  be  more  clear  and  distinct.  The 
color  of  it  is  more  readily  recognized  in  those  instances  where  a 
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large  quantity  of  silex  ia  in  the  mineral,  I 

soluble  in  this  salt,  and  if  we  select  a  sphnter  of  the  mineral  for 

examination,  the  silex  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  bead  as  a  gel 

atinous  mass.     The  operation  with  this  flux  is  similar  to  that  with 

boraxj  -with  the  difference  that  the  loop  in  the  wire  must  be 

smaller,  because  the  flux  does  not  adhere  very  well  to  the  plar 

tinum. 

Operation  with  Soda. — Alkaline  fluxes  dissolve  earthy  matter, 
and  in  most  caaea  produce  metals  from  metallic  ores.  The  carbo- 
nate of  soda  dissolves  a  number  of  substances  quite  easily.  Some, 
however,  such  as  silex,  titanic  acid,  and  a  few  other  mineral  acids, 
require  a  rather  high  heat,  and  are  hable  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
porea  of  the  coal  support.  The  manipulation  with  soda  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  substances  must  he  pulverized,  soda  as  weU  as  mineral ; 
a  little  of  each  is  taken  on  the  point  of  a  knife  and  mixed  with  a 
httle  moisture  in  the  left  band,  so  that  the  mixture  forms  an  ad- 
herent pasty  mass.  If  the  mineral  is  in  splinters,  which  cannot 
be  Tubbed  fine,  the  soda  is  laid  around  it,  forming  a  cover  to  it. 
The  mixture  is  now  expoaed  to  a  gentle  heat  on  a  coal  support 
to  expel  the  water,  after  which  the  aoda  is  melted  as  it  flows  over 
the  eoaJ.  Soon  as  the  mineral  is  sufficiently  hot  it  absorbs  the 
soda  again,  which  now  foams  in  the  process  of  combination.  The 
fire  should  not  be  too  powerful  at  this  time,  but  merely  sufficient  to 
melt  the  soda.  If  the  test  is  insoluble  in  aoda,  the  mass  does  not 
form  a  round  globule,  but  appears  of  an  irregular,  spongy  form. 
In  many  instances  the  mineral  may  he  hardly  soluble  in  a  little 
soda,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  a  little  more  soda  will  cause 
the  formation  of  a  head.  Some  substances  will,  however,  not 
melt  together  with  the  alkaline  flux.  The  test  with  soda  depends 
chiefly  on  the  alterations  which  that  substance  forms  with  min- 
erals when  applied  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  a  description 
of  which  would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  reducing  qualities  of 
soda. 

This  test  shows  the  minutest  parts  of  metal  which  may  be 
contained  in  a  mineral,  and  is  in  that  respect  more  valuable  and 
correct  than  the  moist  analysis.  Some  metaUic  ores  may  be  re- 
duced on  the  charcoal  support  without  the  addition  of  flux ;  al- 
though with  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  flux,  the  metals  are  pro- 
duced with  facihty.  The  oxide  of  tin  produces  metal  on  coal  in 
the  reducing  flame,  but  with  the  addition  of  soda  it  acts  quickly. 
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When  a  metallic  ore  is  a  combination  of  metal  and  such  mat- 
ter as  it  is  difficult  to  dissolve  in  soda,  tlie  particles  of  metal  pro- 
duced are  often  so  small  that  they  cannot  he  recognized  by  the 
eye  with  the  assistance  of  a  lens.  In  all  instances  the  operation 
ia  the  same;  the  ore  is  powdered  and  the  test  prepared  as  de- 
scribed above ;  when  the  soda  disappears  in  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal,  more  soda  is  added,  and  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of 
soda,  continued  as  long  as  a  part  of  the  test  specimen  remains  on 
the  coal,  or  until  the  coal  is  saturated  with  soda,  and  the  matter 
remains  on  the  surSice  of  it  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame.  When 
all  parts  of  the  ore  are  thus  melted,  no  matter  whether  combined 
with  soda  or  not,  the  coal  ia  moistened  by  a  few  drops  of  water 
and  the  solid  contents  scraped  oif  by  a  knife,  so  that  all  the  soda 
is  recovered.  The  matter  is  rubbed  in  a  porcelain  mortar  to  a 
fine  powder  with  a  little  water,  then  the  powder  is  well  stirred, 
and  the  water  gently  cast  off  ffom  the  sediment.  A  repetition 
of  this  operation  will  remove  aU  the  light  particles  of  carbon, 
earths,  and  all  the  soda,  while  the  heavy  particles  of  metal  re- 
main in  the  mortar  and  may  be  recognized  on  being  flattened  by 
the  pestle  or  any  smooth  and  hard  instrument.  When  the  min- 
eral contains  no  metal  which  may  be  reduced  in  the  presence  of 
soda,  or  if  any  sulphur  is  present,  or  if  the  operation  is  iU 
performed,  nothing  remains  in  the  mortar.  If  there  is  any  metal 
produced,  it  wiU  either  remain  as  a  line  globule,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  black,  heavy  powder.  The  fusible  metals  form  large  grains ; 
iron,  or  metals  which  require  a  strong  heat  for  melting,  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  By  these  means  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  metal  may  he  detected  in  a  mineral  which  may  escape  ob- 
servation in  any  other  form  of  analysis.  A  little  tin  or  copper, 
not  more  than  i  per  cent  of  the  test  specimen,  can  be  detected, 
provided  these  metals  are  not  connected  with  other  metals  in  the 
same  ore ;  if  this  is  the  case,  some  of  the  metals  generally  melt 
together,  form  an  alloy,  and  are  to  be  assayed  aa  such.  Metals 
which  may  be  detected  by  this  test  are  molybdenum,  tungete- 
nium,  antimony,  tellurium,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  cad- 
mium, and  meioury,  are  also  formed,  but  these  evaporate.  For 
the  detection  of  alumina  a  solution  of  cobalt— nitrate  of  cobalt — 
is  generally  used.  It  has  Httle  influence  in  most  of  our  operations, 
for  which  reason  we  refrain  from  alluding  to  it  particularly. 

Boosting. — If  this  operation  is  performed  with  soda,  or  any 
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other  alkaline  flux,  tlie  mincTal  should  be  brought  into  the  state 
of  an  oxide  and  be  free  from  sulphur.  Eoasting  is  a  process  of 
oxidation,  and  may  he  performed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
blow-pipe.  The  mineral  is,  for  this  operation,  finely  powdered, 
and  this  powder  ia  placed  in  a  very  shallow  cavity  upon  the  face 
of  a  piece  of  hard  eoal.  The  blow-pipe  is  now  directed  upon  it. 
and  the  extreme  point  of  the  flame  performs  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion. All  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  not  expelled  by  this  mettiod ; 
a  part  of  it  remains  in  the  metal  in  the  form  of  an  acid  and  is  still 
combined  with  the  mineral.  When  the  smell  of  sulphvir  ceases, 
the  reducing  part  of  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the  mineral,  in 
which  operation  most  or  all  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  metal  is 
evaporated.  The  sulphur  being  in  this  process  once  more  re- 
duced, may  be  now  partly  expelled  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  "When 
this  process  of  oxidation  and  reduction  has  been  repeated  differ- 
ent times,  and  the  mineral  is  well  oxidized  on  one  side,  it  is 
turned  and  the  under  side  exposed  to  the  same  operation.  After 
repeated  heatings  it  is  put  into  a  mortar,  rubbed  fine,  and  again 
exposed  to  a  shnflar  process  of  oxidation  and  reduction  as  at  the 
first.  The  liberation  of  the  mineral  from  arsenic  and  sulphur  is 
tedious,  and  requires  repeated  pulverizatiou  and  heating ;  still  it 
is  never  perfect ;  some  arsenic  wfll  always  adhere  to  it  after  ex- 
treme pains  have  been  taken  for  its  removal. 

Golxyr  of  oxides  on  the  coal. — Some  of  the  metals  form  a  char- 
acteristic oxide,  which  is  discovered  after  their  reduction  and 
evaporation  on  the  coal.  As  these  oxides  are  a  convenient  guide 
to  the  CLuality  of  the  mineral,  we  insert  their  most  distinct  features. 

Sdmium. — Close  to  the  cavity  in  the  support  this  mineral 
forms  a  gray,  iron-colored  and  glistening  filament,  which  often 
shows  a  faint  violet  or  crimson  color,  and  in  thin  layers  has  the 
appearance  of  blue.  The  oxidation  flame  will  drive  it  to  any 
place  desired  over  the  coal,  but  in  the  reducing  part  of  the  flame 
it  evaporates  with  a  blue  hght  similar  to  that  of  sulphur. 

Tdhinum. — This  mineral  covers  the  support  in  a  similar 
manner  as  selenium  in  form.  The  circle  around  the  flame  is 
white,  and  shows  a  dark  yellow,  or  often  red  circumference. 
The  lip  of  the  flame  will  move  it  over  the  coal,  the  reducing 
fiame  evaporates  it  with  a  green  l^ht,  and  if  selenium  is  present 
the  fire  is  hluish-green. 

Arsenic. — This  metal  forms  arsenious  acid  on  the  support 
when  touched  with  the  extremity  of  the  flame.    The  ring  around 
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the  Cfcvity  is  wbite,  and  when  very  thin  it  appears  gray,  particu- 
larly that  at  tlie  greatest  distance  from  the  test.  The  least  heat 
will  move  it  from  one  place  to  the  other  on  the  coal. 

Antimony. — This  covers  the  coal  with  sesquioxide,  which  ap- 
peals white ;  when  thin  it  appears  gray  or  bluish.  It  is  hardly 
different  from  the  arsenious  acid,  but  may  be  recognized  by  ad- 
hering more  closely  to  the  test.  This  oxide  may  be  driven  over 
the  coal  like  the  other  oxides,  by  the  oxidizing  flame ;  the  re- 
ducing flame  does  the  same,  and  shows  in  the  mean  time  a  green- 
ish blue  light.  This  oxide  and  the  metal  are  not  ao  volatile  as 
the  above  substances,  which  distinguishes  it  from  them. 

Bismuth. — This  metal  forms  an  oxide  which  covers  the  coal 
near  the  test ;  when  hot  it  appears  of  an  orange  color,  which 
gradually  is  altered  to  yellow  when  cold ;  if  the  film  is  of  oside 
and  very  thin  it  appears  bluish.  This  oxide  is  still  more  close  to 
the  test  than  antimony.  It  may  be  moved  over  the  coal,  but  dis- 
appears gradually-  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Lead. — The  oxide  formed  by  this  metal  and  precipitated  on 
the  coal  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  bismuth ;  with  the 
only  difference  that  lead  is  not  quite  so  dark  yellow  as  bismuth. 

Oadmitmn, — This  is  similar  to  lead  and  bismuth.  The  precipi- 
tate on  the  coal  is,  after  becoming  perfectly  cold,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  which  appears  in  thin  layers  to  be  yellow.  This 
distinguishes  it  from  tiie  above  metals. 

Zinc, — The  oxide  of  zinc  adheres  more  closely  to  the  test  than 
aU  the  above-mentioned  oxides.  It  is  yellow  when  hot,  and 
emits  a  strong  light ;  in  cooling,  it  changes  color  to  white,  and 
we  find  it  closely  surrounding  the  test  specimen.  The  oxidizing 
flame  does  not  move  it,  A  drop  of  cobalt  solution  changes  it 
from  white  into  a  fine  green  color  when  heated  in  the  tip  of  the 
flame, 

Tin.—TiAs  metal  covers  the  coal  with  oxide,  which  is  of  a  faint 
yellow  color,  and  emits  a  strong  light  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  flame ;  when  cold  it  is  grayish-white ;  it  adheres  closely  to 
the  test  specimen.  This  oxide  may  be  distinguished  fi?om  that  of 
zinc  by  its  forming  a  bluish-green  with  cobalt  solution,  while  that 
of  zinc  is  brightgreen. 

Silver. — ^When  this  metal  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  it  covers  the  coal  with  a  thin  film  of  dark-red 
oxide.  When  the  silver  is  alloyed  with  lead,  the  first  film  near 
the  specimen  is  lead  and  yellow,  but  when  the  globule  is  more 
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refined,  the  silver  will  form  its  red  film  exterior  to  that  of  tha 
lead  film.  If  antimony  is  in  the  specimen,  the  red  color  of  the 
silver  is  more  faint  than  when  lead  is  present.  When  antimony 
and  lead  are  present  with  the  silver,  the  last  evaporation  of  the 
silver  forma  a  crimson  ring  around  the  former  oxides. 

Sidphurets,  clihrides,  and  other  combinations  of  metals  and 
volatile  substances,  are  frequently  found  native,  and  as  they  all, 
more  or  less,  form  white,  faint-yellow,  or  gray  filma  of  precipitate 
on  the  coal,  we  should  be  cautious  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  a 
specimen  unto  we  are  convinced  of  the  purity  of  the  metallic 
evaporations  above  described.  These  combinations,  to  which  all 
the  alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  belong,  are  charac- 
terized by  their  film  being  farther  from  the  specimen,  and  if 
brought  under  the  direct  influence  of  a  strong  reducing  heat  they 
evaporate  without  the  slightest  change  of  color.  This  distinguishes 
these  combinations  from  the  oxides  of  tellurium  and  antimony. 
In  all  cases  it  is  the  surest  way  to  produce  metals  first,  and  then 
evaporate  them. 

Test  <m  J/inemfe,— The  blow-pipe  test  is  a  mc^  convenient 
operation  for  the  metallurgist ;  he  may  use  it  on  minute  quantities 
with  perfect  certainty  as  to  the  result.  We  insert,  therefore,  the 
appearance  of  various  minerals  under  the  effect  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Bo/rytes.  Heavy  Spar. — Sulphate  of  barytea,  when  melted 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  forma  a  fluid  glass,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  coal  with  constant  ebullition.  Strontium  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  heavy  spar.  We  distinguish  both  by  exposing  a  te^ 
without  soda  to  the  reducing  flame,  and  transforming  it  into  a 
Bulphuret;  when  barytes  is  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  with  alcohol,  it  will  show  no  color  when  heated  in  burning 
alcohol,  while  strontium  shows  the  peculiar  crimson  color  of  that 
salt.  If  lime  is  in  the  specimen  it  is  not  absorbed  by  the  coal, 
but  remains  on  the  surface  of  it,  even  after  a  strong  fire. 

Lime. — Fluate  of  lime  melts  to  a  clear  bead  by  a  limited  heat, 
which  is  clear  when  pure ;  if  the  mineral  contains  gypsum,  heavy 
spar,  or  strontia,  the  bead  is  opaque.  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  hme- 
stone,  is  easily  recognized  by  forming  quick-lime  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  flame,  which  shows  a  brilliant  light,  and  the  well- 
known  caustic  reaction  on  the  tongue.  When  melted  with  boras 
it  dissolves  with  ebullition,  foaming  like  an  organic  substance ; 
this  is  caused  by  the  liberation  of  carbonic  md.     Gypsum  and 
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its  varieties  melt  with  difficulty  in  tke  oxidizing  fiame.  K  the 
test  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing  flame  it  forms 
sulphuret  of  lime  which  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  wlien 
moistened.  If  gypsum  is  melted  together  with  boras  it  forms  a 
clear  glass  when  hot ;  this  turns  yellow  when  cold.  Gypsum  in 
excess  colors  the  glass  and  becomes  brown  and  opaque ;  melted 
with  soda  it  acts  like  carbonate  of  hme,  which  remains  on  the 
coEil  after  the  soda  is  absorbed.  All  the  pure  varieties  of  lime 
may  be  tested  by  these  means.  When  the  mineral  contains  other 
substances  the  test  is  of  course  modified ;  we  shall  mention  these 
modifications  in  the  following  pages. 

Magnesia. — ^This  substance  is  not  so  easily  recognized  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe ;  it  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  coniinn 
the  test  by  a  moist  assay,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  converted  into  caustic 
a  under  the  influence  of  the  flame,  and  may  then  be  re- 
cognized like  lime  by  its  alkaline  reaction.  Melted  with  fluxes, 
a  acts  like  lime. 

—This  mineral  is  not  altered  in  the  flame  when 
pure;  it  melts  slowly  with  borax,  but  forms  after  a  prolonged 
heat  a  clear  glass,  which  is  not  altered  when  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  reducing  flame.  It  also  dissolves  in  microcosmio 
salt  to  a  clear  bead,  which  distinguishes  it  fi-om  silex.  The  most 
positive  teat  is  the  formation  by  it  of  a  blue  glass  with  cobalt  so- 
lution. Soda  does  not  dissolve  it  perfectly,  A  mixture  of  soda 
and  borax  dissolves  it  readily  into  a  clear  glass.  When  the  min- 
eral is  adulterated  with  other  matter  which  colors  its  glass,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  alumina ;  still  the  addition  of  cobalt  solu- 
tion will  in  all  cases  impart  a  blue  tinge,  if  this  earli  is  present 
Silicates  and  slags  do  not  ^ow  the  presence  of  alumina,  evai 
with  cobalt  solution. 

SiUx. — This  may  be  discovered  in  aU.  its  combinations  by  mi- 
crocosmic  salt,  on  the  wire  loop.  This  mineral,  when  finely  pow- 
dered and  melted  with  the  salt,  forms  a  bead  which  is  in  most 
eases  clear  when  hot,  and  in  which  tiie  silex  may  be  discovered 
as  a  dark  gelatinous  centre  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  hot  glass.  Many  of  the  glasses  darken  or  turn  opaque  in 
cooling.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  bead  when  hot^ 
If  only  a  little  silex  is  in  the  mineral  or  in  the  slag,  it  may  not 
be  visible,  and  the  moist  assay  must  be  adopted  to  discover  it. 
Soda  will  dissolve  silex  and  form  a  clear  glass,  if  the  amount 
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of  it,  or  if  tte  silex  is  not  exccBsive,  in  all  these  cases  it  forms 
an  opaque  glass.  If  the  aoda  predominates  to  at  least  four  parts 
of  soda  to  one  of  silex,  the  glass  formed  in  the  redueiug  flame  is 
soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  the  silex  may  be  precipitated  by 
an  acidj  and  the  subsequent  filtration  and  evaporation  carried  to 
ignition. 

Manganese. — This  metal  may  be  recognized  by  melting  it  with 
a  flux  of  borax  or  microcosmic  salt ;  the  bead  is  violet,  or  rose- 
colored  when  the  quantity  is  small ;  if  the  specimen  is  brought 
from  the  oxidizing  influence  into  the  reducing  flame,  this  color 
disappears ;  if  other  metals  are  in  the  specimen  besides  manga- 
nese, these  wUl  show  their  own  color  under  the  reducing  influ- 
ence of  the  flame.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  reduced  bead 
quickly  from  the  wire  and  cool  it  as  quickly  on  a  cold  dish,  in 
order  to  prevent  oxidation  by  slow  cooling,  after  which  it  will 
show  the  manganese  again.  If  the  quantity  of  manganese  is 
very  small  and  not  recognizable  in  borax,  a  sphnter  of  salt- 
petre may  be  added  to  the  melted  bead,  which  wOl  make  the  hot 
test  foam,  and  that  foam  will  show  the  amethyst  color  in  the  ox- 
idizing flame.  Tery  small  quantities  of  manganese,  such  as  one 
thousandth  part  in  a  mineral,  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  above 
means ;  we  may  detect  that  in  the  following  operation.  The  min- 
eral when  finely  powdered  is  mixed  with  2  or  3  parts  of  e'arbon- 
ate  of  soda ;  or  rather,  1  part  mineral,  1  part  saltpetre,  and  2 
parts  soda,  are  melted  together  on  platina  foil  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  in  which  the  mineral  wfll  so  far  dissolve,  that  the  most 
minute  particle  of  manganese  will  appear.  It  imparts  a  green 
color  to  the  melted  soda,  which  is  ofl^en  found  to  be  bluish  green ; 
this  color  it  retains  after  cooling.  If  the  mineral  contains  cobalt 
and  silex,  the  color  is  always  blue ;  but  if  the  silex  is  removed  by 
some  means,  the  green  color  may  be  observed  again.  In  this 
operation  sulphnr,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  substances,  must  be 
separated  by  roasting  before  the  mineral  is  exposed  to  the  test. 

Zinc. — This  is  soon  discovered  when  the  mineral- — it  may  be 
a  sulphuret  or  an  oxide — is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame.  The 
diaracteristic  film  of  oxide  is  quickly  found  on  the  coal. 

GAalt. — ^When  a  mineral  containing  cobalt  is  oxidized  and 
melted  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  a  blue  glass  is  formed, 
which  if  the  quantity  of  cobalt  is  large,  often  appears  to  be  black, 
particulajly  in  a  round  bead.     This  color  is  equally  distinct  in 
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the  oxidizing  and  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  may  "be  brought  for- 
ward if  the  mineral  contains  much  other  metallic  oxides,  by  ex- 
posing it  to  a  strong  heat  in  the  reducing  flame,  which  will  expel 
most  of  the  other  oxides,  but  not  that  of  cobalt  Iron  and  man- 
ganese are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the 
oxidizing  flame,  in  wMeh  iron  is  colored  the  leasts 

Nickd. — ^Moat  of  the  minerals  which  contain  this  metal,  are  a 
compound  of  various  substances,  which,  however,  does  not  much 
interfere  with  its  detection.  The  test  is  first  roasted  in  a  glass 
tube  which"  sbowa  arsenic ;  it  is  then  roasted  on  the  coal ;  this  re- 
moves the  other  parts  of  arsenic  and  volatile  substances.  Melted 
with  borax  it  shows  the  peculiarity  of  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which 
is  dark  violet  when  hot  and  changes  to  red  brown  in  cooling.  If 
this  glass  is  melted  in  the  reducing  flame,  some  of  the  oxide  is 
converted  into  metal  and  adheres  to  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
where  it  may  be  recognized  in  small  globules  by  the  assistance  of 
a  lens.  Sometimes  the  nickel  is  in  a  metallic  form ;  and  if  no 
other  metallic  oxide  is  present  the  glass  is  colorless.  If  iron  or 
cobalt  is  besides  nickel  in  the  mineral,  the  remaining  glass  of 
course  is  colored  by  their  oxides.  K  the  roasted  mineral  ia  melt- 
ed with  soda  and  borax  and  contains  arsenic,  a  compound  of 
arsenic  and  nickel  is  formed.  Nickel  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  the  globule  of  metal  may  be  tested  by  that  means. 

Iron. — Any  specimen  which  is  to  be  tested  for  iron  should  be 
well  roasted  before  it  is  melted  with  flux,  in  order  to  remove  aU 
volatile  substances.  The  mineral  is  then  melted  with  borax, 
which  shows  in  the  oxidizing  flame  the  yellow-red  color  of  the 
oxide,  and  turns  in  the  reducing  flame  botUe-green.  If  other 
metals,  such  as  copper,  lead,  antimony,  &a,  are  present,  they 
are  reduced  in  the  flame,  and  the  glass  remains  bottle-green.  If  the 
color  is  bluish,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  cobalt,  and  if  the 
green  color  is  not  distinct,  a  small  particle  of  metalhc  tin  added 
to  the  glass  will  soon  make  it  so.  If  copper  is  present,  it  is  often 
a  tedious  operation  to  bring  the  metallic  copper  out  in  the  redu- 
cing flame.  Perseverance  will  however  succeed  in  all  cases.  Are 
metals  present  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  united  action  of 
borax  and  reduction,  the  addition  of  metallic  lead  will  soon  re- 
move them  and  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  glass  of  iron.  Iron  is 
found  in  most  of  the  minerals,  and  in  examining  these  we  must 
be  always  prepared  to  meet  with  it,  and  examine  for  it  particu- 
larly.    Manganese  and  iron  are  generally  found  together,  and 
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the  first  often  hinders  the  latter  from  showing  its  peculiarities ;  the 
glass  is  red  in  the  oxidizing  and  red  in  the  reducing  flame.  I^  in 
this  case,  we  add  a  little  metallic  tin  to  the  reducing  bead,  the  iron 
is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide  and  will  show  its  peculiar  green 
color,  iron  cannot  be  reduced  to  metal  before  the  blow-pipe, 
while  all  other  metals  except  manganese  can  be ;  thus  far  it  is 
readily  detected. 

(hebnium  is  volatile  and  cannot  be  recognized  but  by  its 
oxide  it  is  ti'eated  and  behaves  like  zinc,  iix)m  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  brown  color,  which  may  be  recognized  if  the 
mineral  contains  but  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

Lead. — A  test  on  lead  is  very  easily  made.  It  is  recognized 
in  very  small  quantities  in  its  peculiar  oxide,  which  spreads  in  a 
film  over  the  coal  when  treated  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  Is  the 
mineral  mixed  with  zinc  or  antimony,  it  may  cause  the  color  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  to  be  more  faint  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
but  it  never  is  blended  so  much  with  other  substances  as  not  to  be 
recognized.  If  lead  is  combined  with  volatile  matter  such  as 
sulphur,  and  other  metals  at  the  same  time,  it  is  melted  with  a 
little  borax  in  the  reducing  flame.  The  metal  evaporates  and 
side  on  the  coal.  The  remaining  glass  will  show  the 
s  of  the  metalhe  oxide  in  the  lowest  state  of  oxidation. 
Minerals  which  contain  lead  combined  with  strong  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  or  chlorine,  must  be  smelted  with  carbonate  of 
soda ;  this  will  show  the  film  of  oxide  ou  the  coal.  If  metal  is 
formed  in  tbis  operation,  it  may  be  evaporated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  oxidizing  flame. 

Bismuth.—T)m  metal  is  discovered  by  melting  those  sub- 
stances containing  it  with  borax,  in  case  sulphur  is  present ;  hut 
when  the  mineral  is  free  from  sulphur  and  oxidized,  it  is  melted 
with  soda :  in  the  reducing  flame  the  bismuth  is  evaporated,  and 
recognized  by  its  peculiar  oxide  on  the  coal.  If,  in  the  mean 
time,  lead  ia  melted  with  bismuth  in  the  specimen,  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  the  latter,  because  the  oxide  assumes  almost  the  color 
and  behavior  of  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  light  and  changes  its 
color  very  little  in  cooling.  It  is  diificult  to  find  bismuth  when 
other  metals,  such  as  lead,  antimony,  copper,  &c,  are  present ; 
and  in  this  case  the  better  plan  is  to  resort  to  the  moist  analysis. 

tTramum. — This  metal  is  so  simihtr  to  iron  under  the  blow- 
pipe flajne,  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected  in  a  compound  mineral. 

Coj>per. — ^This  metal  is  very  easily  recognized  if  j 
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test  specimen.  When  a  specimen  is  first  exposed  to  roasting  in 
the  oxidizing  flame  on  coal,  and  then  melted  with  borax  in  the 
same  fire,  the  resulting  glass  mil  show  the  color  of  the  oxide  of 
copper.  After  the  glass  has  been  cooled,  and  melted  again  in 
the  redudng  flame,  it  assumes  a  red  color  and  becomes  opac^ue  if 
no  metallic  copper  is  formed.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  formed, 
the  glass  is  transparent  or  colored  with  oxides  which  cannot  be 
reduced.  This  test  for  reducing  the  oxide  is  a  safe  and  sure  one, 
but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  produce  it.  When  to  the  green 
glass  of  the  oxidizing  flame  a  little  metallic  tin  is  added  and  the 
test  quickly  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame,  it  is  converted  into 
protoxide,  and  shows  either  a  red  color,  or  if  much  copper  is  pre- 
sent appears  black  in  the  mass;  but  in  small  threads  and  splinters 
it  shows  the  red  color  in  great  beauty,  especially  in  case  no  other 
metallic  oxides  are  present  which  impair  that  color,  such  as  iron 
or  uranium,  antimony,  and  others.  When  other  metals  are  pre- 
sent, it  is  advisable  to  roast  the  specimen  and  expel  all  the  vola- 
tile metals.  This  is  the  more  easily  accomplished,  as  copper  is 
very  permanent.  The  changing  color  in  the  borax  glass  may 
now  be  observed  to  more  or  less  perfection ;  it  is  always  distinct. 
When  a  large  quantity  of  copper  is  present,  it  is  the  quickest 
operation  to  reduce  the  oxide  by  melting  it  with  soda  and  pro- 
ducing metallic  globules,  which  in  most  cas^  are  formed  in  the 
reducing  flame  by  the  aid  of  borax.  Small  quantities  of  copper, 
such  as  one  per  cent,  in  the  mineral  under  examination,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  metal  and  must  be  detected  in  the  colored  glass. 

Silver. — Metallic  silver  is  easily  recognized  when  pure.  If  it 
is  combined  with  other  metals  which  are  volatile,  it  is  generally 
evaporated  with  these  metals,  and  shows  on  the  coal  its  oxide. 
Antimony,  arsenic,  and  quicksilver,  may  be  evaporated  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  without  evaporating  sQver.  Silver  is  so  easily 
detected  by  the  moist  analysis,  that  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  make 
a  trial  for  it  under  the  blowpipe.  It  may  be  advantageous  with 
a  mineral  which  contains  chloride  of  silver,  which  when  melt«d 
with  soda  yields  its  silver  readily.  As  silver  is,  in  most  cases, 
present  only  in  small  quantities,  the  better  plan  is  to  make  a  cru- 
cible assay,  which  always  secures  a  safe  result. 

Mercury. — Quicksilver  cannot  be  detected  before  the  blow- 
pipe ;  it  evaporates  so  perfectiy  that  no  traces  can  be  foimd  of  it 
on  the  coal.  A  mineral  which  contains  mercury  is  rubbed  with 
soda,  and  this  mixture  is  exposed  in  a  long  glass  tube,  or  a  glass 
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retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  quicksilYcr  soon  makes 
its  appearance,  and  condenses  in  fine  metallic  globules  on  the 
cold  parts  of  the  glass.  When  a  test  of  mercury  cannot  be  made 
by  other  means  than  the  blowpipe,  we  mix  the  mineral  with  a 
little  common  salt,  and,  if  it  contains  sulphur,  with  soda  and  a 
little  salt.  On  exposing  this  mixture  to  the  reducing  flame, 
a  whito  sediment  is  formed  on  the  coal,  which  consists  of  calomel 
or  subchloride  of  mercury.  This  test  requires  experience  in 
order  to  distinguish  mercury  from  other  volatilo  saJts. 

Plaiinwm,  and  the  platinum  metals,  cannot  be  separated  one 
from  the  other  under  the  blowpipe.  These  metals  when  melted 
with  borax  show  sometimes  colored  glass,  which  is  caused  by  ad- 
mixtures of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  &c.  When  a  par- 
ticle of  metal  resists  the  strongest  fire  of  the  blowpipe  without 
oxidation  or  melting,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  platinum.  In  order 
to  test  it  finally,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  lead,  and  melted 
with  it.  Melted  lead  will  dissolve  platinum,  and  may  be  partly 
evaporated.  The  platinum  will  always  retain  a  part  of  the  lead. 
In  case  no  gold  is  present,  the  strongest  heat  will  not  remove  all 
the  lead.  If  in  this  case  we  add  a  little  gold  to  the  teat  and 
melt  it  again,  the  lead  will  be  evaporated,  and  the  white  platinum 
will  assume  a  somewhat  yellow  bright  color ;  this  is  imparted  to 
it  by  the  gold.  The  gold  cannot  be  separated  from  this  alloy  but 
by  solution  and  moist  analysis. 

Oold. — This  metal  is  always  recognized  without  testing  it 
before  the  blowpipe ;  but  if  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  metal,  we  may  melt  it  with  borax  in  the  oxidizing  flame  in 
which  all  other  metals  but  gold  will  be  altered.  If  silver  is 
mixed  with  gold  in  a  mineral,  it  will  remain  in  combination  with 
the  gold.  Should  it  happen  that  a  test  shows  signs  of  the 
presence  of  gold  bat  does  not  melt  readily,  the  addition  of  a 
Kttle  lead  to  it  will  melt  it ;  the  latter,  however,  may  be  driven 
off  in  the  reducing  flame.  If  a  grain  is  thus  obtained  which  to 
all  appearance  is  pure  metal,  that  is,  gold  or  silver,  but  is  bright 
so  as  to  indicate  the  absence  of  gold,  we  may  observe  the  Jatter 
by  throwing  the  globule  on  a  white  porcelain  dish  and  moisten- 
ing it  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  globule  is  pure  silver,  it 
will  dissolve  and  retain  its  white  color.  If  it  is  mixed  with  gold, 
it  will  soon  turn  gray,  or  be  covered  with  a  black  film, 

ISn. — This  metal  is  soon  detected  in  minerals  which  contain 
tin  chiefly,  but  not  so  in  those  which  contain  other  fusible  metals. 
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Sulphuret  of  tin  -when  melted  on  the  coal  support  under  the 
influence  of  the  oxidizing  flame,  evaporates  the  sulphur  at  first, 
which  is  recognized  as  sulphurous  acid ;  subsequently  the  metal 
evaporates  and  forms  a  white  film  on  the  coal,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  fire,  and  is  characteristic  of  tin.  When  any 
compound  of  tin  and  refractory  metals,  such  as  copper  and  iron, 
is  melted  with  borax,  the  tin  wiU  form  metal  in  the  reducing 
flame,  which  may  be  recognized  with  the  aid  of  the  lens, 

Antimonp — This  metal  acts  like  tin  before  the  blowpipe ;  but 
we  may  distinguish  it  from  the  latter  by  exposing  the  test  in  a 
glass  tube  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-flame,  which,  forming  an  acid 
and  an  oxide  of  antimony,  condenses  in  the  cold  part  of  the 
glass  tube,  and  is  recognized  by  the  dirty-yellow  color.  It  is  diffi- 
cult and  requires  experience  to  distinguish  antimony  from  arse- 
nic, tin,  and  zinc,  on  the  coal  support.  The  oxide  of  the  first  is  not 
so  permanent  as  tin,  but  more  so  than  arsenious  acid,  and  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  zinc  hj  the  changing  color  of  the  latter.  In 
^1  instances  the  test  in  a  glass  tube  is  the  most  certain  of  suc- 
cess, because  if  the  specimen  contains  all  the  fusible  metals,  anti- 
mony may  be  found  and  separated  from  the  others.  If  we  put 
the  test  in  one  end  of  the  glass  tube  and  heat  it  at  first  gently 
over  the  spirit-lamp,  holding  that  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
specimen  lower  than  the  other,  a  current  of  air  will  draw 
through  the  tube.  Sulphur  will  evaporate  first,  in  case  the  test 
is  a  sulphuret.  It  is  carried  off  by  the  air,  and  forms  no  sedi- 
ment ;  then  follows  arsenic,  which  may  be  driven  higher  in  the 
tube  in  case  it  condenses  too  low ;  the  next  is  oxide  of  antimony, 
which  cannot  be  affected  so  easily  by  heat ;  other  metals  will  not 
evaporate  under  this  heat.  In  all  cases  where  this  test  is  applied 
it  is  advisable  to  roast  the  specimen  and  operate  upon  oxides. 

Titanium. — This  metal  is  in  most  instances  under  the  form  of 
titanic  acid  in  the  minerals,  and  can  be  recognized  as  such.  Snub 
minerals  melt  readily  in  borax,  but  the  color  of  titanium  cannot 
be  observed.  The  glass  is  yeUow,  and  cannot  be  altered  in  the 
reducing  flame ;  titanium  is  thus  distinguished  from  iron.  Micro- 
cosmic  salt  dissolves  it  with  difficulty,  and  forms  a  white  opaque 
glass,  which  when  brought  into  the  reducing  flame,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  metallic  tin,  shows  the  red  oxide  of  titanium. 
The  darker  this  red  color  is,  so  much  the  more  titanium  may  be 
supposed  to  be  present.  Wolframium  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
without  the  addition  of  tin.     Metallic  titanium  appears  often  as  a 
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red  film  on  the  slags  from  an  iron  fiimace.  It  resembles  metallic 
copper.  It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  melting  it  in  borax 
in  which  it  hardly  dissolves,  while  in  microcosmic  salt  it  dis- 
solves readily.  This  titanium  always  contains  iron,  and  shows  the 
colors  of  it  in  the  glass  bead. 

Ohromium. — Borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  melted  together  with 
the  specimen,  form  a  glass  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color  when 
perfectly  cool,  provided  the  mineral  does  not  contain  lead  or 
copper.  This  color  is  very  beautifol  after  exposure  to  the  re- 
ducing flame.  If  lead  or  copper  is  present  the  color  is  totally 
destroyed  in  the  reducing  flame.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  oxidizing 
and  reducing  flame  where  we  distinguish  chromium.  When  a 
httle  chromium  is  present  in  a  large  quantity  of  other  minerals,  the 
specimen  is  rubbed  with  three  volmnes  of  saltpetre,  melted  on  the 
wire  loop  to  a  vitrified  mass,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Chromate  of  potash  is  here  formed,  which  is  dissolved,  and  the 
clear  liquid,  when  decanted,  is  tested  by  saturating  it  with  acetic 
acid  and  putting  into  it  a  splinter  of  clear  acetate  of  lead.  If 
any  chromium  is  present,  it  will  color  the  crystal  and  form  the 
well  known  chromate  of  lead. 

Tellurium.— This  substance  may  be  detected  by  simply  direct- 
ing the  flame  upon  it.  It  will  form  the  film  of  the  oxide  of  tellurium 
on  the  coal.  If  any  smeU  is  produced  by  the  apphcation  of  heat 
selenium  may  he  present,  provided  no  sulphur  is  indicated.  The 
film  formed  on  the  coal  is  characterized  by  a  red  ring  around  it, 
and  it  entirely  disappears  when  touched  by  the  reducing  flame, 
showing  in  the  mean  time  a  bluish-green  light.  If  lead  or  bis- 
muth is  present  in  the  mineral,  it  is  necessary  to  melt  it  with 
borax,  and  heat  it  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing  flame ; 
these  metals  will  then  evaporate,  and  tellurium  only,  appears  on 
the  coal.  A  test  of  tellurium  is  somewhat  difficult,  because  in 
most  cases  selenium  is  with  it.  The  film  on  the  coal  is  not  dis- 
tinct, and  it  may  be  preferable  to  make  the  test  in  the  glass  tube. 
It  is  in  this  case  treated  as  antimony,  and  a  limited  heat  shows 
a  copious  white  smoke,  which  condenses  on  the  glass.  This  white 
film  is  melted  by  the  apphcation  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  clear  glo- 
bules, which  also  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  which  may  be  recog- 
nized with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  If  selenium  is  present,  these  drops 
are  also  formed,  but  they  are  then  not  quite  clear  or  transparent 

Arsenic. — ^If  arsenic  is  present  in  a  mineral  it  is  quickly  re- 
cognized on  bringing  it  into  the  reducing  flame  of  the  coal  sup- 
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port.  It  cmita  a  smell  similar  to  that  of  garlic  or  phosphorus, 
which  is  characteristic,  but  often  feint  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  other  metals.  In  the  glass  tube  it  becomes  volatile  more 
readily  than  other  metals,  and  may  be  driven  to  any  place  in  the 
tube  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp.  The  latter  is  arsenions  acid  and 
does  not  smell. 

Sehniwm. — ^Thia  substance  is  easily  detected  if  no  teUnrium  is 
present.  In  all  cases  we  find  its  presence  by  heating  a  splinter 
of  the  mineral  on  the  charcoal,  and  bringing  it  to  the  nostrils ;  a 
characteristic  odor  of  decaying  horse-radish  is  emitted,  which  is 
not  observed  from  any  other  matter.  It  is  necessary  that  the  test 
should  be  red  hot. 

"We  have  been  thus  far  particular  in  treating  of  blow-pipe 
tests,  not  because  they  are  of  prominent  practical  value,  but  be- 
cause they  ate  peculiarly  suitable  to  detect  substances  which  can- 
not be  found  by  a  crucible  assay,  and  which  are  frequently  of 
considerable  influence  in  smelting  operations.  The  following 
materials,  necessary  to  make  blow-pipe  assays,  and  by  which  a 
trial  on  a  roineial  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  place,  can  be  put 
up  so  compactly  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  viz^  a  caudle  and 
a  piece  of  coal,  the  blowpipe,  bora:x,  soda,  saltpetre,  microcosmic 
salt,  cobalt  solution,  a  pair  of  pincers,  the  platina-wire  loop,  and  a  bit 
of  platina  foil,  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  a  lens,  a  small  hammer,  and 
a  very  small  glass  or  agate  mortar.  If  a  magnet,  knife,  file,  a 
.  dish,  a  glass  test  tube,  and  a  little  nitric  acid  are 
I  to  the  apparatus,  it  will  be  more  complete.  In  all  in- 
s  a  little  pure  metallic  lead,  and  a  little  tin,  should  be  at 
hand.  The  whole  collection  may  be  fitted  into  a  smafl  box, 
which  renders  it  portable  and  convenient. 

We  omit  alluding  to  the  blow-pipe  tests  on  acids,  chlorine, 
)horus,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbonic  acid  and  similar 
ause  these  are  of  little  practical  importance.  These 
substances  serve  chiefly  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  slags,  and  are 
of  no  further  interest.  One  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
may  spoil  good  iron  ore.  The  most  delicate  blow-pipe  test  can- 
not detect  less  than  three  per  cent  in  a  mineral.  It  ia  therefore  of 
not  much  use  to  know  if  any  phosphorus  is  present  in  iron  ore, 
since  we  cannot  approximate  to  the  injurious  quantity.  The  case 
is  similar  with  other  minerals. 

Crucible  Assay. — The  blow-pipe  assay  is  never  much  more 
than  a  comparative  test.     The  actual  quantity  of  metal  present  is 
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found  -with  miich  labor,  and  there  is  always  some  uncertainty  in 
tlie  result,  because  the  test  is  made  on  a  small  quantity,  never 
more  than  half  a  grain.  In  order  to  make  an  assay  at  the  sama 
time  as  to  quaiity  and  quantity,  we  adopt  smelting  in  a  crucible, 
in  which  we  expose  at  once  500  or  1000  grains  to  the  test.  In 
many  instances  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  assay, 
to  use  re-agents  and  solvents  in  the  moist  way.  We  shall  notice 
each  case  iu  the  course  of  these  investigations.  The  dry  as- 
say affords  the  advantage  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  weight, 
which  is  with  moat  of  the  metals  more  correct  than  in  the  moist 
analysis.  The  earthy  matter  is  easily  removed,  and  very  mi- 
nute quantities  of  metal  may  thus  be  detected,  which  often  escape 
observation  in  the  moist  assay.  The  results  of  the  dry  aasay  are 
quickly  obtained,  and  are  cheap,  and  very  uniform.  They  are, 
therefore,  best  qualified  for  determining  the  metallic  contents  of 
an  ore.  It  affords,  besides,  the  advantage,  that  all  the  smelting 
operations  on  the  large  scale  may  be  imitated  in  the  crucible, 
and  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  fluxes  decided  on  in  them. 
Experiments  of  the  latter  kind  are  very  expensive  in  the  large 
furnaces,  but  they  may  be  done  cheaply  and  effectually  in  the 
crucible. 

I^wiruments, — A  good  balance,  or,  where  precious  metals  are 
to  be  weighed,  two  balances  are  needed — one  a  strong  bsdance, 
on  which  at  least  one  thousand  grains,  and  from  that  to  twenty, 
may  be  we^hed,  and  another,  a  small  one,  on  which  from  twenty 
grmns  to  one  tenth  of  a  grain  may  be  determined.  J.  P.  Duffey, 
of  Philadelphia,  manufactures  balances  of  a  superior  kind.  The 
weights  used  in  determining  the  contents  of  metal  in  a  specimen 
of  ore  are  arbitrary,  and  may  be  either  troy  weight  or  avoirdu- 
pois— the  latter  is  preferable  when  the  assay  is  made  for  prac- 
tical use.  When  the  pound  avoirdupois  is  divided  into  10,000 
parts — instead  of  7000  grains— which  may  be  called  mdls  or  mill- 
grains,  we  obtain  at  once  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  ore  in  a 
decimal,  and  the  weight  is  so  near  the  real  grain  as  not  to  show 
too  much  difference  for  comparison.  Gold  and  silver  must  be 
weighed  by  troy  weight ;  and  as  the  present  division  of  the  pound 
into  6760  grains  is  generally  adopted,  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
tain this  weight,  because  it  facilitates  the  valuation  of  the  ore. 
All  the  ore  is  bought  by  avoirdupois  weight ;  this  docs  not  con- 
flict with  the  result  in  weighing  an  assay  in  grains  of  troy. 

Mortar. — This  instrument  is  required  for  crushing  and  pound- 
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ing  tLe  mineral.  In  the  majority  of  cases  an  iron  mortar  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  In  some  instances  a  hard  agate  mortar  is 
required,  because  whea  the  mineral  is  hard,  the  quantity  small, 
and  the  amount  of  iron  in  an  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  may 
happen  that  iron  is  rubbed  loose  from  the  mortar  and  passes  into 
the  assay.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  grind  the  mineral  very 
fine,  it  is  rubbed,  which  produces  a  fine  powder ;  when  the 
pounded  mineral  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  sand,  the  piston  is  used 
with  a  vertical  stroke,  with  little  mineral  in  the  mortar  at  a  time, 
and  ■without  rubbing ;  this  will  cause  the  mineral  to  be  in  grains. 
If  a  mineral  is  very  hard,  we  heat  it  to  redness,  and  throw  it 
suddenly  in  cold  water;  when  it  adheres  in  the  mortar,  it  is 
mixed  with  pure  sand,  which  will  prevent  it.  When  arseniurets 
or  arsenious  minerals  are  to  he  pounded,  the  mortar  must  be 
covered  by  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  operator  from  inhaling  the 
dust  from  the  mineraL 

Sieves. — These  may  be  of  brass  or  iron  wire.  In  many  cases 
silk  sieves  are  used,  because  the  first  are  not  sufficiently  fine,  A 
good  fine  brass-wire  sieve  is  in  most  instances  sufficient.  If  a 
powder  of  a  certain  uniform  grain  is  to  be  produced,  we  make  use 
of  two  or  more  sieves  of  different  fineness,  driving  the  fine  dust 
through  the  finest  sieve,  and  afterwards  using  the  coarser  one. 
If  the  dust  of  the  mineral  is  poisonous,  we  cover  the  sieve  above 
and  below  with  strong  paper,  and  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  flying 
of  dust. 

Washing. — Most  minerals  contain  impurities  which  it  is  not 
y  to  subject  to  smelting;  these  are  generally  light,  and 

7  be  removed  by  washing,  such  as  clay,  lime,  or  magnesia, 
from  sulpburets,  or  from  heavy  crystalline  particles.  The  pow- 
dered substance  is  thrown  into  a  dish,  or  iron  pan,  clear  water 
poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  by  hand.  After  a  few 
seconds  rest  the  heavy  matter  subsides,  and  the  muddy  water  is 
gently  poured  ofF.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  water  flows 
off  perfectly  clear.  Oxides  of  iron  and  lead,  also  sulphnret  of 
zinc,  cannot  be  washed  in  this  manner.  If  we  want  to  perform 
the  operation  of  washing  with  great  precision,  we  make  use  of  a 
glass  jar,  or  a  cylindrical  and  clear  glass  bottle.  "We  stir  the 
mineral  and  water  well  together,  and  after  a  time  we  draw  off  the 
liquid  by  means  of  a  syphon.  We  may  thus  take  as  much  water 
and  as  low  down  as  we  choose ;  and  as  the  strata  of  the  different 
i  in  the  order  they  descended  are  visible,  we  may  xe- 
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move  any  Idnd  of  matter  which  we  desire  to  separate  from  ih.o 
rest.  It  is  of  no  use  to  wash  a  mineral  if  we  desire  to  know  the 
exact  amount  of  metal  in  it,  for  in  all  cases  of  washing,  some  of 
the  mineral  is  lost.  If  a  powder  of  exceeding  fineness  is  required 
we  may  obtain  it  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  water  iii  a  porcelain 
mortar,  after  the  mineral  has  been  run  through  a  sieve  and  washed. 
Oakination. — Minerals  which  contain  volatile  substances  are 
generally  calcined  in  order  to  remove  these  substances.  We  heat 
iron  and  zinc  ores  to  remove  water  from  them,  and  calcine  iron 
ore,  lead,  zinc,  and  limestone  to  expel  carbonic  acid.  We  lite- 
wise  ignite  sulphurets  and  arseniurets  to  liberate  the  mineral 
from  these  substances.  In  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  loss  in  weight  caused  by  this  operation.  Water  wiU  escape 
by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  but  if  much  clay  is  present  it  adheres 
tenaciously  to  the  mineral.  Carbonic  acid  requires  strong  igni- 
tion and  the  presence  of  carbon  to  remove  it ;  sulphur  and  arsenic 
act  like  carbonic  acid,  but  cannot  bear  so  much  heat  at  first. 
Coal  and  wood  require  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  partly  closed  ves- 
sel to  remove  their  volatile  substances.  Calcining  is  an  operation 
which  is  most  conveniently  performed  in  a  crucible,  because  no 
stirring  of  the  mass  is  required.  If  the  substance  is  affected  by 
coal,  we  are  to  select  a  Hessian  or  day  crucible ;  and  if  it  is  affect- 
ed by  silex  or  clay  we  select  a  plumbago  pot.  When  the  min- 
eral cannot  bear  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  such  as  the  evapo- 
rization  of  bitumen  from  coal,  we  fill  a  small  crucible  with  the 
substance,  cover  it,  and  as  the  cover  cannot  be  made  to  fit  quite 
close,  we  insert  this  crucible  in  a  second  and  larger  one  and  cover 
that  also.  The  heat  of  au  air  furnace  is  generally  suflcient  to 
perform  this  operation. 

Roasting. — This  operation  is  always  performed  in  the  open 
air.  The  object  is  to  bring  oxygen  in  contact  with  the  miner^  in 
order  to  oxidize  it,  or  to  remove  those  volatile  substances  which 
are  of  no  use  in  the  assay,  or  cause  it  to  be  incorrect  This  pro- 
cess is  best  performed  in  the  muffle,  which  apparatus  will  be  des- 
cribed presently.  The  substance,  well  powdered,  is  laid  on  a  flat 
dish  of  unglazed  earthenware,  for  which  a  piece  of  a  broken 
flower-pot  is  best  adapted ;  if  this  cannot  be  had,  the  glazing  of 
any  other  fragment  must  be  removed  by  soaking  it  in  water, 
and  expoang  it  to  a  sudden  heat,  which  will  remove  the  scale. 
The  mineral,  when  simply  a  hydrate,  is  exposed  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  stirred  by  means  of  an  iron  rod.    In  these  cases,  there 
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is  no  apprehension  of  melting  the  mass,  and  the  process  is  accelerat- 
ed by  the  heat.  When  sulphurets,  or  such  substances  as  are 
liable  to  melt,  are  to  be  roasted,  the  heat  must  be  very  limited 
at  first,  and  never  so  high  as  to  melt  any  of  the  particles.  In 
these  eases,  and  in  all  those  where  iron  may  injure  thetest,  a  glass 
rod  provided  with  a  v/ooden  handle  is  used  as  a  stirring  instru- 
ment. If  it  happens  that  particles  of  the  pulverized  mineral  melt^ 
it  may  still  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  in  order  to  drive  off  as 
much  of  the  volatile  matter  as  possible,  and  then  pound  and  sift 
the  substance  once  more.  If  the  melting  is  not  prevented  in  the 
subsequent  operation,  the  material  must  be  pulverized  again,  in 
fact  as  often  as  s^s  of  melted  particles  appear.  Most  substances 
are  not  so  fusible  in  the  form  of  oxides  as  in  that  of  sulpburets, 
arseniurets,  and  chlorides,  and  we  may  therefore  increase  the  heat 
as  the  oxidation  progresses.  Some  substances  require  the  addition 
of  carbon  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  volatile  matter ;  such  are 
arseniurets,  sulphates,  and  nitrates ;  in  fact  the  addition  of  a  Mttle 
charcoal  powder  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is  always  advanta- 
geous ;  after  it  is  consumed  a  strong  heat  assisted  by  much  stir- 
ring must  be  applied.  In  some  instances  the  addition  of  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  advantageous ;  this  liberates  sulphuric 
acid  and  chlorine,  which  often  adhere  obstinately  to  the  mineral. 
This  ammonia  should  be  applied  in  solution.  The  mineral  is 
therefore  removed  from  the  fire,  cooled,  and  moistened  with  the 
solution,  it  is  then  dried  and  roasted  again.  Some  minerals  will 
melt  in  the  lowest  heat  which  we  can  apply,  such  as  sulphuret  of 
antimony ;  these  may  be  mixed  with  pure  granulated  quartz,  and 
roasted  with  it.  The  quartz  is  subsequently  removed  by  washing, 
which  is  easily  performed  when  the  oxide  is  fine  and  the  quairta 
coarse.  Some  oxides  are  volatile,  and  a  high  heat  must  be  pre- 
vented at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

Melting. — We  melt  ore  instead  of  exposing  it  to  roasting  or 
calcination,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  reduction.  This  is^  fre- 
quently done  with  copper  ore ;  or  we  melt  it  with  some  flux 
which  wiU  show  the  relation  of  the  ore  to  th«  ilux ;  in  case  the 
composition  of  the  ore  is  unknown,  we  approximate  by  these 
means  the  proper  treatment  for  reduction.  "Vf  e  melt  ore  with 
borax  in  a  clean  sdicious  crucible,  to  observe  the  glass  it  forms 
with  the  borax,  or  with  soda,  and  by  these  means  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  such  metals  as  cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  &c.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  blow-pipe  tests  we  find  the  characteristics  of  tbo 
13 
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glasses,  which  axe  here  produced  on  a  larger  scale,  and  are  of 
course  more  suitable  for  observation.  A  mineral  is  melted  by 
itself  to  ascertain  if  it  loses  in  weight  by  the  evaporation  of 
volatile  metala,  or  to  observe  the  flame  in  the  crucible.  The 
color  of  the  flame  indicates  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other 
kind  of  metal,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  blow-pipe  test.  In 
the  mean  time  "we  condense  some  of  the  vapors  on  a  cold  iron 
rod  to  observe  the  color  of  the  oxides,  which  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  "W"e  melt  also 
a  mineral  with  other  oxides  or  a  metal  in  order  to  observe  the  effect 
produced,  either  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  color  of  the 
glass  more  distinctly,  or  to  prepare  the  test  for  reduction. 

Crucibles. — The  process  of  reducing  an  ore  to  metal  is  per- 
formed, in  crucibles  or  pots,  of  which  we  employ  two  distinct 
kinds ;  the  one  is  the  clay  crudble  which  is  free  from  all  carbon, 
and  the  other  is  the  plumbago  pot.  Cast  iron  crucibles,  or  re- 
torts of  iron,  are  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently  as  to  form  a 
particular  object  for  description.  Clay  crucibles  are  not,  as  yet, 
manufectured  in  this  country;  we  use  chiefly  the  -well-known 
Hessian  crucible  imported  from  Germany.  These  are  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  most  assays,  and  are  cheap  and  durable.  Plumbago 
crucibles  are  manufactured  in  this  country  to  great  perfection, 
and  equal  to  the  imported  ones ;  the  price  of  these  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Hessian  pots ;  their  use  is  very  limited  in  the  assay, 
"We  are  under  no  particular  necessity  of  using  this  crucible  at  all, 
because  we  can  line  a  clay  crucible  with  fine  coal  dust,  which  is 
equal  in  effect  to  the  plumbago  of  the  black  pot.  In  some  in- 
stances we  need  crucibles  of  pure  coal ;  these  may  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  strong  charcoal  and  are  then  inserted  into  a  Hessian 
crucible.  Generally,  a  Hessian  crucible  is  filled  with  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  shghtly  moistened  and  firmly  rammed  into 
it  until  quite  full;  a  hole  is  then  carved  or  scraped  into  the 
middle,  which  forms  the  pot.  In  other  cases,  we  moisten  the 
fine  coal  dust  shghtly  with  gummy  water,  a  solution  of  starch, 
oil,  salt  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda.  The  paste  thus  formed  is  in  either  case  rubbed  over  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  clay  pot ;  a  lining  about  i  of  an  inch  thick 
is  thus  formed,  which  is  firmly  dried,  and  forms  the  coa!  cruci- 
ble. The  beat  lining  for  a  crucible  is  formed  of  dust  from  soft 
coai,  such  as  willow,  poplar,  or  buttonwood  coal.  The  powdered 
coal  is  moistened  with  water  and  firmly  driven  in  an  iron  pot 
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wMcli  has  a  form  similar  to  a  clay  crucible ;  the  cavity  is  scraped 
out  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  the  inner  surface  finely  polislied 
by  a  glass  rod.  Tiiia  lining  may  be  dried  in  a  red  heat,  provided 
the  caution  is  taken  to  fill  the  crucible  with  fine  dry  coal  dust 
and  cover  it  with  clay.  After  burning,  it  forms  a  strong  pot  of 
a  close  grain,  so  that  the  smallest  particle  of  metal  may  be  de- 
fected in  it.  This  coal  crucible  is  inserted  in  a  clay  pot  and 
used  with  it.  It  is  made  i  and  from  that  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick 
in  the  sides.  Good  coal-lined  enicibles  are  indispensable  in 
some  assays.  Wrought-iron  crucibles  or  retorts  are  frequently 
in  use.  The  latter  may  be  made  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  bent,  and 
one  end  stopped  up  by  an  iron  plug. 

Crucibles  must  be  provided  with,  a  cover  in  order  to  protect 
the  test  against  the  influence  of  coal  and  atmospheric  air.  This 
cover  should  have  a  handle  on  its  upper  side,  and  fit  closely  to 
the  crucible.  In  case  no  regular  cover  can  be  obtained,  a  slab 
of  fire  clay,  or  even  a  piece  of  fire  brick  may  be  used  as  a  cover. 
A  good  coal,  that  is,  a  knotty  or  spongy  piece  of  coal,  may  also 
serve  as  a  cover,  but  in  most  cases  these  throw  off  splinters  which 
fell  into  the  melting  mass  and  frequently  spoil  the  whole  assay. 
K  the  mineral  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  boil  when  heated,  we  do 
not  cover  the  crucible  at  all,  and  prevent  the  dropping  in  of 
coal  by  setting  around  it  such  coal  as  will  last  imtil  the  assay  is 
completed,  "When  crucibles  are  put  on  the  grate-bars  of  a  fur- 
nace, the  draft  of  cold  air  will  prevent  the  bottom  from  getting 
hot ;  if  we  raise  it  above  the  grate-bars  and  the  coal  is  below 
it,  the  bottom  heats  quickly ;  but  the  coal  above,  in  consuming 
will  often  sink  on  one  side  a  little  more  than  on  the  other, 
which  causes  the  crucible  to  incline  and  spill  its  contents.  A 
crucible  is  generally  placed  on  a  foot-piece  formed  of  fire-brick. 
This  is  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  and  elevates  the  crucible 
above  the  grate-bars.  When  the  heat  required  for  the  assay  is 
not  very  high,  an  old  crucible,  set  in  an  inverted  position  on  the 
grate,  may  serve  as  a  foot-piece.  If  a  very  high  and  a  protract- 
ed heat  is  required  to  melt  the  test,  or  finish  the  assay,  the  foot- 
piece  must  be  made  of  good  fire-clay,  so  as  not  to  melt  and  pre- 
cipitate the  crucible.  The  material  of  the  test — that  is,  ore  and 
fluxes — ^by  being  pressed  into  the  crucible,  becomes  sooner  heated. 
If  the  test  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  melt  easily  and  boil  much, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  press  the  mass  too  strongly,  as  it  may 
cause  the  cmcible  to  crack,  and  spoil  the  assay.     Moisture  of 
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any  kind,  such,  aa  water  or  oil,  &c.,  is  objectionable  in  tie  crn- 
cible;  it  invariably  causes  a  broken  pot.  The  fluid  hardem 
the  mass,  which,  in  expanding  more  than  the  craoible,  causes 
it  to  break. 

Crucibles  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  it  reqtiires  a  long 
time  for  it  to  pass  through  a  pot.  High  temperature  causes  the 
heat  to  penetrate  a  little  fester  than  otherwise,  but  this  is  of 
amall  benefit.  It  is  therefore  of  no  use  to  expose  a  crucible  to 
a  high  heat  at  once ;  the  better  plan  is  to  commence  smelting  at  a 
low  heat  and  gradually  increase  it.  All  crucibles  should  be 
gently  dried,  so  as  to  expel  the  water ;  and  any  pot  which  has 
not  been  thus  dried  is  liable  to  crack  on  being  exposed  to  fire. 
A  crucible  is  set  firmly  in  the  furnace,  upon  its  sole-piece,  while 
the  furnace  is  cold.  The  coal  is  then  carefully  placed  around 
it  and  the  fire  kindled,  so  that  the  beat  may  increase  slowly ;  no 
draught  or  blast  is  applied  during  the  first  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  If  a  test  is  sufficiently  melted,  and  the  assay  consid- 
ered as  completed,  no  fresh  coals  are  applied.  The  coal  is  burn- 
ed down  so  far  as  to  make  the  crucible  accessible  hj  the  tongs, 
and  it  is  removed  from  the  fire ;  when  the  sole-piece  adheres  to 
the  crucible,  it  is  removed  also  with  the  pot,  and  broken  off  when 
cold.  A  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs  with  flat  fire  ends  is  used 
for  withdrawing  the  pot  from  the  fire,  or  a  pair  of  basket  ton^ 
which  touch  the  crucible  outside  only.  In  most  cases  a  pair  oi 
fire  tongs  is  all-sufficient  for  the  removal  of  a  small  crucible,  if 
it  is  not  quite  filled  with  the  test.  When  the  crucible  has  been 
exposed  for  an  hour  or  leas  time,  to  the  influence  of  heat,  it  is 
uncovered  and  examined.  If  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  pot 
is  covered  again  and  the  fire  urged,  but  no  coal  is  added  to  it. 
When  the  fire  bums  quietly  we  may  hear  the  noise  of  ebullition 
and  regulate  it  accordingly.  Some  tests,  those  which  contain  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash,  never  cease  tbcir  ebullition,  at  least  not 
before  the  smelting  of  the  ore  is  completed,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  remove  them  before  they  are  settled.  When  the  crucible  is 
cold,  it  must  be  broken  to  obtain  the  metal  button  which  is  found 
at  its  bottom.  If  the  crucible  is  lined  with  coal,  it  is  cautiously 
removed  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  the  lower  parts  of  it  around 
the  button  are  carefully  examined  for  metallic  particles. 

Pumaxse. — In  almost  all  cases,  a  furnace  such  as  is  represented 
in  fig.  94,  is  suflcient  for  assaying  any  kiud  of  ore.  This  fur- 
nace is  built  of  fire-brick,  particularly  the  interior  of  it ;    it  ^ 
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about  8  feet  high,  and  the  ash-pit  is  one  foot  deep,  Tiiis  is  best  laid 
on  a  smooth  brick  floor.  In  case  a  enicible  breaks,  or  the  eon- 
tents  of  a  valuable  assay  are  spilled,  they  may  thus  be  recovered 
by  -washing  the  ashes  of  the  ash-pit.  The  furnace  is  about  2  feet 
high,  and  from  12  to  15  inches  square,  according  to  the  kind  of 
fuel  used.  It  may  be  erected  near  any  chimney,  which  is  at  least 
15  or  20  feet  high.  The  indined  top  of  the  fomace  is  covered 
by  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  listened  to  a  wrought-iron  frame,  which 
slides  easily,  or  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 
The  flue  of  this  air-famace  leading  to  the  chimney  is  about  6 
inches  square ;  the  size  of  the  flue  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
chimney,  or  the  draught  in  it.  The  grate  consists  simply  of  some 
■wro\:^ht-iroti  loose  bars,  which  may  be  removed  at  any  time. 
Any  air  furnace  in  which  bra^  is  melted  in  founderies,  is 
r  an  apsay  furnace. 


M. 
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Blast  Furnace. — Recently  a  blast  furnace  for  ! 
made  its  appearance,  which  is  superior  to  all  former  ones.  In 
fig.  95  the  fiirnaee,  and  table  upon  which  it  rests,  are  repre- 
sented. The  table  is  of  a  common  form,  strongly  built;  the 
bellows  may  be  of  the  form  of  a  smith  bellows,  or  any  other 
we  choose,  provided  it  produces  sufficient  blast  for  a  vivid  com- 
bustion. The  fornaee  is  simply  an  iron  pot,  of  a  round  form, 
representing  a  vase,  or  the  interior  of  a  blast-iiimace  hearth 
for  smelting  iron.  This  iron  pot  is  lined  in  the  interior  with 
fire-clay,  about  one  inch  thick,  to  protect  the  cast-iron  cloaek 
against  the  heat.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  tuyere, 
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consisting  of  a  brass  pipe  wMch  fits  closely  in  tlie  iron  pot,  but 
does  not  reacli  through  the  clay ;  this  pipe  is  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  furnace 
is  movable  on  the  table,  and  may  be  brought  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows-pipe,  which  is  fixed.  In  bringing 
the  fvirnace  so  close  to  the  nozzle  as  to  push  the  latter,  which  is 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  tuyere-pipe,  into  it,  the  draught  is 
weakened  in  the  furnace.  The  strongest  fire  is  produced  when 
the  extreme  end  of  the  nozzle  and  that  of  the  tuyere  are  in  one 
plane,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  On  such  a  table  two  or  three 
flirnacea,  suitable  for  small  or  large  crucibles,  may  be  used. 
These  tables  and  furnaces  are  very  convenient.  The  operator 
has  the  regulation  of  the  heat  perfectly  in  his  power,  and  much 
coal  may  be  saved  in  their  \aae  compared  with  the  air-furnace. 

Instead  of  the  above-mentioned  furnace,  a  common  smithy 
may  be  used.  Those  fires  which  are  supplied  with  Porter's  pa- 
tent tuyere  are  the  best.  This  tuyere  is  represented  in  fig.  96. 
A  conic  valve  which  is  movable 
from  below,  by  a  lever,  causes 
the  tuyere  to  pass  more  or  less 
~"  blast,  by  diminishing  or  in- 
creasing its  size.  Over  this  tuyere,  or  any  other,  a  small  furnace 
of  brick  may  be  erected  and  used  as  the  one  above,  held  together 
by  surrounding  ashes. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  furnaces  in  use,  which,  however, 
are  all  based  upon  the  principle  of  producing  a  hvely  heat,  and  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  make  more  or  less  heat  at  any 
time.  For  assays  generally  the  air-furnace,  fig,  97,  is  the  most 
convenient ;  and  if  there  is  any  useful  improvement,  it  consists 
in  the  addition  of  a  blast  below  the  grate.  This  will  enable  ug 
to  make  strong  heats  in  a  short  time,  which  is  required  in  some 
assays,  such  as  iron.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  common  smith's 
bellows,  when  directed  into  an  aperture  leading  through  the  brick 
wall  under  the  grate,  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  en- 
trance to  the  ash-pit  is  in  this  instance  closed  up,  either  with  an  iron 
plato,  or  walled  up  temporarily  with  bricks.  In  most  cases,  the 
air-fiimace  is  preferable  to  the  blast-fiimace ;  and  if  we  provide  it 
with  a  good  chimney,  it  is  the  best  in  all  instances.  In  assaying, 
it  is  of  httle  use  to  make  a  rapid  fire  upon  a  cold  crucible,  for 
we  may  melt  the  crucible  before  hs  contents  are  hot.  In  melt- 
ing metals,  or  alloys,  a  blast-farnace,  such  as  that  n 
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flg.  98,  is  useful,  because  raetala  conduct  the  heat  very  qmekly 
and  aie  soon  melted,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  ores.  In  all 
assays  it  will  sometinies  happen  that  a  crucible  is  broken  by  the 
heat,  the  contents  flow  down,  and  a  blast-furnace  is  Med  with 
the  slags,  which  are  not  so  easily  removed  from  the  iire-pot. 
The  air-furnace  is  superior  to  the  blast-furnace,  because  some  of 
the  loose  grate-bars  may  be  removed,  the  formed  clinkers  will 
drop  in  the  aah-pit,  and  such  an  accident  will  not  delay  the 


smelting  of  another  test.  An  air-foraace  may  be  used  a  day,  or 
longer,  without  obstructing  the  grate  by  clinkers ;  a  hlaat-fumace 
is  soon  so  Med  by  scoria  as  to  cause  an  interruption  of  the  op- 
erations. Three  or  four  hours'  smelting  in  a  blast-furnace  Ms  it 
with  clinkers.  An  assay  causes  in  most  instances  the  use  of  two 
hours'  lire ;  some  may  be  made  in  a  shorter  time,  but  not  usu- 
ally. It  is  no  advantage  if  we  apply  a  strong  or  too  quick  heat ; 
not  much  time  is  saved  thereby,  and  the  danger  of  a  failure,  by 
breaking  the  crucible,  is  increased. 

Assays  are  not  often  performed  on  more  than  1000  grains  of  ore, 
which  requires  a  crucible  about  four  inches  high  and  three  inches 
wide.  An  air-furnace  of  eleven  or  twelve  inches  square,  may  take 
three  or  four  such  pots,  if  the  fuel  is  coke  or  anthracite.  Charcoal 
requires  a  larger  furnace  when  more  than  one  or  two  crucibles  are 
to  be  inserted.  In  order  to  smelt  more  than  one  assay  at  a  time,  it 
requires  a  uniformity  of  minerals ;  we  may  smelt  four  lead  assays 
at  once,  but  not  iron  and  lead  at  the  same  time.     The  crucibles 
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must  be  firmly  set  on  their  foot-pieces,  so  that  one  after  the  other 
may  be  removed.  When  anthracite  is  the  fuel,  no  foot-piecea 
are  required,  provided  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  filling  of  coal 
and  the  position  of  the  pots ;  in  that  case  a  layer  of  coal  is  laid 
over  the  grate-bars,  and  the  pots  posted  npon  the  coal ;  a  further 
addition  of  coal  is  then  laid  around  and  between  the  crucibles, 
and  fire  is  applied  from  above.  Foot^pieces  prevent  the  heat 
from  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  which  is  advantageous  for 
lead,  antimony,  and  assays  which  require  httle  heat  and  of  which 
the  metals  are  volatile.  Assays  of  iron  are  more  readily  made 
without  sole-pieces,  because  it  requires  a  hot  bottom  to  be  suc- 
cessful. AU  assays  work  better  when  the  fire,  or  heat,  draws 
gradually  downwards ;  that  is,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  test 
is  meltedj  while  the  lower  part  is  not  softened.  This  prevents 
ebullition,  and  consequent  loss  of  mineral  from  the  crucible. 
The  fire  is,  therefore,  kindled  above  the  pot ;  and  even  when 
assays  have  been  made  and  the  fomace  is  hot,  it  is  advisable  to 
drop  the  hot  coal  into  the  ash-pit,  and  start  the  next  operation 
with  fresh  and  cold  coal.  The  fire  is  started  slowly,  that  from 
one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  may  elapse  before  the  heat 
reaches  down  to  the  grate  bars.  The  plate  which  is  commonly 
used  for  shutting  the  top  of  the  furnace  closes  the  ash-hole  to 
prevent  the  access  of  ftesh  air  to  the  fuel,  and  in  the  mean  time 
diminishes  the  draught  so  far  aa  to  limit  it  to  the  absorption  of 
the  gas  from  the  furnace.  When  the  crucible  and  furnace  are 
by  these  means  slowly  heated,  the  furnace  cover  is  put  on,  and 
the  draught  increased  to  finish  the  smelting  in  the  shortest  time. 
The  filling  of  coal  is  so  regulated  that  when  the  assay  is  finished, 
the  coal  is  mostly  consumed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  managing 
charcoal  to  bum  down  to  the  grate-bars ;  it  is  not  so  easy  with 
coke,  and  almost  impossible  with  anthracite  coal ;  of  the  latter, 
some  always  remains  on  the  grate-bars.  Many  coals  contain  sul- 
phur, or  pyrites,  which  in  burning  forms  oxide  of  iron,  which 
combines  with  the  material  of  the  bricks  and  that  of  the  pot  If 
the  amount  of  iron  thus  liberated  is  great,  it  often  causes  the  de- 
struction of  the  crucible,  because  it  melts  the  mass  and  forms 
a  fusible  slag  with  it.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  select  pure  coal, 
firee  from  sulphur,  for  assay  operations. 

Oupel  Fv/rnace.—la  order  to  separate  precious  metals  from 
others,  the  cupel,  a  flat  porojis  crucible,  is  used.  To  heat  this,  a 
furnace  of  a  peculiar  form  is  required.     In  some  instances  the 
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fomace  is  portable  and  the  fire  m-ged  by  bellows ;  for  our  pur- 
poses it  is  found  preferable  to  employ  a  stationary  furnace, 
which  is  cheaper  and  equally  effectual.  The  essential  part  of  a 
cupel  iumace  is  the  muffle.  This  is  a  box  in  the  form  of  a  trav- 
elling trunk,  one  end  of  which  is  open.  In  fig,  99,  a  muffle  is 
lepreaented.  It  is  a  clay  trunk  of  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length, 
5  to  7  inches  in  width  and  height.  The  size  is  determined  accor- 
ding to  circumstances.  A  small  mufSe  of  10  by  5  inches  is  for 
small  assays  all-sufficient.  In  the  two  sides  of  the  mufQe,  a  series 
of  roimd  apertures  is  formed  to  cause  a  draught  of  fresh  air  to 
pass  through  the  interior.  The  muffle  is  made  of  bie-clay,  about 
half  an  inch  thick  and  well  bached  befoir  it  i"!  willf  d  m  In 
large  cities  muffles  may  be  bought 
ready  made  in  potters'  warehouse': 
The  vapors  and  oxide  of  leal  ■which 
are  the  result  of  the  cupelling  op  I 
eration,  are  very  severe  ou  the  clay 
of  the  muffle,  and  the  bottom  ot  it 

suffers  more  than  any  other  part  loi  this  ip  is  on  il  Oi,i,  nu  is 
covered  sometimes  with  bone  dshcs  oi  common  ishes  This  is  how 
ever  of  little  use,  for  the  lead  -rt  ill  pio  loo 

stiU  reich  the  claj'  It  also  ciuses  f  1 
thf  cupel  to  heat  slowly  When 
1  bottom  13  eaten  through  the  muf 
fle  IS  of  no  further  uae  and  mu&t 
be  repliced  by  a  new  one  In 
fig  100  a  furnice  is  lepresented 
m  whii  h  the  muffle  is  walled  m 
We  st,t  m  this  mst  mce  th  it  the 
whole  of  the  muffle  is  luiround 
ed  b>  hot  cual ,  it  is  m  the  centre 
of  the  heat  its  bottom  is  \bout 
five  mchc-i  above  the  grate  birs, 
*(]  thit  u>ilb  which  come  dawu 
on  both  Bides  may  fill  the  spice 
below  The  bottom  of  the  mufBe 
need  net  be  <'u  hot  ts  the  t  p 
The  oxidation  and  eviporikon  1 1 
lead  IS  caused  by  reflection  hom 
the  top  of  the  muffle.     One  end  of  the  mi  _it 

brick  wall,  and  the  other  is  supported  by  a  bracket  of  brick  m 
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the  opposite  wall.  The  bottom  must  be  perfectly  horizontal  m 
order  to  afford  to  the  cupels  a  horizontal  position.  The  operation 
in  this  furnace  is  simple  and  easily  performed ;  we  shall  speak 
of  this  hereafter.  The  fire  ia  kindled  helow  the  muffle,  and  in  the 
first,  stages  of  the  operation,  some  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  laid 
at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  in  order  to  heat  it  quickly  and-  uni- 
formly. This  furnaee,  with  its  muffle,  is  also  used  for  roasting 
and  cal(aning  ore. 

When  a  muffle  cannot  be  obtained,  a  large  crucible '  may  be 
set  in  a  furnace  and  serve  the  same  purpose ;  or  if  no  cupel  far- 
nace  can  be  had,  a  cupeUation  may  be  performed  in  a  crucible, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  a  hole  has  been  pierced.  The  cupel  ia  set 
on  a  level  with  its  metal  in  the  crucible,  and  the  latter  in  the  smelt- 
ing furnace,  so  that  air  may  be  drawn  in  from  below  through  its 
bottom,  and  pass  around  the  cupel,  the  top  being  uncovered.  It 
rec[uire8  some  attention  to  prevent  the  crucible  from  falling  on 
one  side,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  consumption  of  fuel  in 
the  fomace.  The  pierced  crucible  may  also  be  posted  on  a  pierced 
sole-piece.  This  mode  of  working  keeps  the  cupel  rather  cool. 
In  a  charcoal  fire,  a  sole-piece  ia  of  great  utility ;  in  a  coke  iire, 
a  httle  attention  will  be  equivalent  to  the  sole-piece,  and  in  an 
anthracite  fire  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  cupelling  in  this 
manner. 

The  instruments  used  in  cupelhng  are  a  pair  of  small  tongs, 
some  hoots  of  iron  wire,  and  at  times  bent  glass  rods,  also  a  pair 
of  light  tongs  and  an  iron  spoon  for  bringing  the  lead  upon  the 
cupels ;  the  latter  is  likewise  frequently  required  to  melt  a  little  lead 
and  pour  it  into  the  cupel,  A  piece  of  clear  glass  is  used  to 
protect  the  eye  against  the  radiating  heat  from  the  muffle  while 
examining  the  operation.  All  the  tools  should  be  provided  with 
wooden  handles,  or  they  will  become  hot  very  soon,  and  bum  the 
hands,  causing  accidents  which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  assay. 
The  fuel  is  aupphed  to  the  furnace  from  above,  by  removing  the 
plate  of  sheet-iron  which  covers  the  top. 

Oupel. — Those  small  flat  crucibles  in  which  a  part  of  a  metal- 
lic alloy  ia  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  absorbed  by  the  vessel,  are 
commonly  made  of  white  bone-ashes.  A  variety  of  materials 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  none  are  superior  to  bone- 
ashes,  and  few  cheaper  and  more  readily  obtained.  A  good 
cupel  is  a  most  important  instrument  in  the  dry  assay.  The 
quantity  of  precious  metal  contained  in  a  ton  of  alloy  is  often 
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determined  by  operating  upon  a  few  grains  of  the  alloy ;  and  i£ 
the  cupel  is  imperfeet,  tbe  result  must  be  so  likewise.  For 
making  cupek  the  hones  of  sheep,  or  oxen,  or,  in  very  particular 
cases,  the  cores  of  ox-horns,  are  used ;  these  are  broken  fine  and 
bnmed  in  an  open  fire  of  charcoal,  and  the  white  ashes  resulting 
from  the  operation  are  ground  fine  and  saved  for  occasional  use. 
It  is  essential  to  good  success  in  cupelling,  that  all  carbonaceous 
matter  should  be  expelled  from  the  bones.  The  calcining  is 
therefore  repeated  when  any  doubt  exists  aa  to  its  having  been 
performed  perfectly  in  the  first  operation.  The  bone-ashes  must 
be  perfectly  white,  without  a  shade  of  gray  when  moistened. 
The  burned  bones  may  be  crushed-  in  a  mortar,  or  ground  in  h, 
mill.  In  all  cases  they  must  be  converted  into  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  worked  through  a  fine  silk  sieve,  and  subsequently 
washed  in  lukewarm  water.  The  latter  operation  removes  the 
soluble  salts  which  are  in  the  ashes.  It  may  be  repeated  to  free 
the  powder  entirely  from  such  salts,  because  these  absorb  always 
moisture,  retain  it,  and  cause  the  cupel  to  crack  on  being  ex- 
posed to  heat.  The  remaining  powder  coasists  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime,  and  some 
sihceous  matter  derived  from  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal.  The 
cupels  are  formed  in  a  cfrcular  mould  made  of  bronze  or  wrought- 
iron,  or  of  steel.     This  appiiatus  is  fo  loi 

represented  in  fig.  101  in  section 
The  mould  A  forms  a  ring,  more  oi 
leas  inclined  within,  nicely  turned  and 
smooth;  this  mould  ia  firmly  let  on 
an  iron  plate,  and  filled  with  pre 
viously  moistened  bone-ashes  Thusu 
are  pressed  into  the  mould  by  an  iron 
ramrod  until  it  is  filled.  The  pestl 
B  is  then  set  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ashes,  and  driven  firmly  into  it,  form 
ing  a  smooth  concavity  in  the  cupel 
In  driving  the  pestle  with  a  v,  ooden  . 
mallet  into  the  mould,  it  must  le 
turned  around  its  axis,  whn,h  will  | 
cause  the  cavity  to  become  smooth 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  latter  oper  i 
tion,  a  httle  dry  bone-ashes  is  sifted  upon  the  iiMt'i  v;hn,h 
causes  its  surface  to  be  mort,   c  )mpact   md  assume  a  perfect 
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Small  CTipela,  such  as  ttiose  of  from  -i  inch  to  two 
3r,  are  strong  enough  when  manufactured  in  tins 
manner.  Larger  cupels,  even  those  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  great  heat  without 
breaking.  When  this  happens,  the  assay  is  lost,  or  at  least  un- 
certain. Large  cupels  are  made  "by  filling  an  iron  ring  with 
bone-ashes,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  102.  Such  a  ring  has  the  diameter 
of  the  cupel,  and  ia  from  |  to  one  inch  high.  It  is  filled  with 
damp  ashes,  firmly  rammed  in ;  and  the  cavity  is  scraped  out  by 
a  knife,  and  pohshed  by  rubbing  it  smooth  with  a  convex  steel 
p^   ^  button     The  iron  ring,  which  may 

be  1  ughly  made,  is  used  so  long  as 
it  IS  not  burned,  and  often  serves  for 
twenty  ind  more  successive  cupels 
and  sn  citings.  Each  refining,  or 
ai^sal  reiuires  in  all  cases  a  fi'esh 
cupel 

The  moistemng  ot  the  ashes  for  mnking  the  cupel  is  a  deh- 
cate  opeiation,  partit-ularly  when  they  have  been  dry  for  some 
time.  The  degree  of  dampness  at  the  time  of  maldng  the  cupel 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  result  of  the  operation.  If  the 
ashes  are  too  damp  the  cupel  will  be  porous,  and  liable  to  absorb 
metal  with  the  oxides.  If  the  ashes  are  too  dry,  the  cupel  wfll  be 
dose,  not  sufficiently  porous,  and  work  alow ;  it  requires  a  high 
heat  to  imbibe  the  formed  oxides.  The  best  time  for  making 
the  cupel  is  when  the  ashes  have  been  washed  with  warm  water 
and  are  thoroughly  wet.  In  this  damp  state  they  are  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a  warm  room,  or  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  particles  becoming  too  dry.  The  mass 
is  dryed  in  this  manner  until  it  wfll  hardly  adhere  together  when 
squeezed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  wrapped  in  paper  and 
surrounded  by  a  damp  cloth,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  more 
moisture.  In  this  state  it  is  employed  for  making  cupels  at 
once.  Some  manufecturers  use  farinaceous  substances,  such  as 
beer  or  dissolved  starch,  for  glueing  the  ashes  together.  When 
this  way  of  damping  the  ashes  is  adopted,  the  cupels  must  be 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  before  they  are  fit  for  cupellation.  Such 
admixtures  cause  the  cupels  to  be  porous,  and  for  alloys  of  gold, 
silver,  and  particularly  copper,  too  porous.  Good  cupels  consist 
of  ashes  neither  too  fine  nor  coarse ;  fine  ashes  are  required  for 
aUoys  of  gold  and  silver.     The  cupels  for  pure  gold  or  pure  silvei' 
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may  "be  made  of  coarser  ashes  than  those  for  alloys.  In  assays 
on  minerals  we  hardly  ever  know  if  the  refined  metal  is  pure  or 
alloyed ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  finest  kind 
of  bone-ashes,  and  use  more  time  in  cupelling.  Coarse  ashes 
cause  the  cupels  to  Ije  weak,  and  liable  to  break ;  and  what  ia 
worse,  such  cupels  imbibe  the  metal  as  well  as  the  oxides.  All 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  fine  ashes  are  slow 
work,  more  fuel  and  time ;  but  the  assay  is  always  more  correct 
than  in  cupels  made  of  coarse  ashes. 

Fluxes. — The  additions  made  to  ore  in  smelting  it  in  the 
crucible  are  different  in  form,  but  not  in  kind,  to  those  used  in 
the  large  operation.  Fluxes  are  used  to  make  refractory  matter 
fusible;  convert  earths  into  glasses  and  slags;  separate  earthy 
matter  firom  the  metallic  oxides,  and  afford  to  these  an  oppor- 
tunity of  combining  with  the  reducing  agent.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
leading  principle  in  all  metallurgical  operations,  first  to  combine 
the  foreign  matter  with  a  flus,  and  then  reduce  the  oxide  to 
metal.  Pluxes  are  also  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  alloys ; 
the  flux  is  then  of  such  kind  as  to  prevent  one  or  more  of  the  metal- 
lic oxides  from  being  reduced.  Fluxes  may  be  alkalies,  acids,  sails, 
metallic  oxides,  or  metals.  The  most  generally  useful  fluxes  are 
lime,  magnesia,  clay,  and  siles ;  in  addition  there  is  glass,  borax, 
fluor-spar,  potash,  soda,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  blaek  flux,  lith- 
arge, sulphate  of  lead;  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron  and  others; 
metallic  lead,  iron,  copper  and  bismuth. 

Sil^E. — ^In  some  assays  we  need  the  addition  of  silex  to  the 
ore.  We  obtain  it  by  heating  pieces  of  pure  crystalline  quarts 
or  pebbles  to  redness,  and  throwing  them  suddenly  into  cold 
water ;  a  friable  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  converted  into 
a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar.  In  case  the  powder  ia  colored  by  a 
metallic  oxide,  it  must  be  boiled  in  muriatic  acid  to  remove  such 
oxide.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  pure  quartz  pebbles  anywhere. 
Silex  is  that  foreign  matter  most  generally  found  in  ores,  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  It  is  never  wanting  in  any  metallic 
ore,  and  we  must  vitrify  it  to  remove  it.  We  shall  for  these  reasons 
insert  the  most  characteristic  combinations  of  silex  and  other 
matter ;  the  latter  form  the  fluxes  for  silex. 

Potash. — This  forms  a  very  fusible  compound  with  silex.  It 
increases  the  fusibility  of  any  slag.  Four  parts  of  potash  and  one 
of  silex  fuse  in  a  brown-red  heat,  forming  a  silicate  which  is  solu- 
ble in  hot  water.    One-twentieth  part  of  potash  to  silex,  forma  a 
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fusible  slag  in  a  white  heat.    In  case  the  potash  i 
honate,  the  presence  of  carbon  is  required  to  consumate  its  com- 
bination with  silex. 

Soda  acta  similar  to  potash  with  silex,  its  combinations  are 
to  aU.  appearancea  more  fusible  than  those  of  potash.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  same  proportion  of  soda  to  silex,  forma  a  more  fusi- 
ble and  a  stronger  compound  than  potash. 

Potash  and  Soda. — A  mixture  of  these  two  alkalies  forms  an 
extremely  good  solvent  for  silex;  equal  parts  of  fiux  and  silex 
are  perfectly  fluid  iu  a  cherry-red  heat. 

Baryta. — This  does  not  form  very  fluid  glasses.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  is  too  large,  the  mass  is  infusible,  and  if  silex  predomi- 
nates, the  mixture  cannot  be  melted.  Two  parte  of  baryta,  and 
one  of  silex,  and  one  of  baryta  and  two  of  silex,  are  the  extreme 
compositions  of  a  fusible  slag.  Baryta  is  generally  employed  as 
a  carbonate,  and  in  the  presence  of  carbon.  Lime  acts  like  bary- 
ta, so  does  magnesia. 

Olaj/. — This  does  not  melt  readily  with  silex,  yet  in  a  high 
heat^  one  part  of  clay  and  three  parts  of  silex  may  be  converted 
into  a  stony  vitreous  mass;  more  clay  causes  the  mass  to  be 
spongy  and  brittle,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  high  heat. 

Various  mixtures  of  these  alkahes,  with  silex,  containing  at 
the  same  time  three  or  more  elements,  are  more  fusible  than  a 
mixture  of  a  siugle  alkah  and  sUex.  "Where  one  alkali  is  pre- 
sent in  a  mineral,  the  addition  of  a  second  will  increase  its  fusi- 
bility, and  so  will  the  addition  of  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  provided 
the  alkalies  do  not  so  far  preponderate  as  to  make  the  slag  refrac- 
tory. As  a  general  principle  we  may  assert,  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fluxes  increases  the  fasibiUtj  of  the  slag.  The  addition  of 
a  fire-proof  salt,  such  as  a  fluoride,  chloride,  &c,  considerably  in- 
creases the  same  effect :  and  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  silicates 
for  forming  a  slag,  these  salts  will  accomplish  all  that  is  required. 
A  combination  of  clay  and  silex  will  bear  a  large  quantity  of 
lime,  or  other  alkaline  earth,  before  it  ceases  to  be  fusible. 

Manganese,  and  the  oxide  of  cerium,  act  in  a  similar  maimer  in 
respect  to  silex.  They  form  easily  fusible  slags.  The  extremes 
appear  to  consist  of  one  part  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  five 
parts  of  silex,  and  two  parts  of  manganese  and  one  of  sUex,  These 
and  aU  the  abovementioned  sflicates  may  be  formed  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  which  fol- 
low ;  and  if  we  desire  to  form  a  slag  of  the  metal  which  is  present 
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in  the  crucible,  we  must  prevent  ttie  action  of  carbon  on  the 
slag. 

Iron. — The  oxides  of  iron  form  an  extremely  good  fliix  for 
silex,  particularly  tKe  protoxide ;  but  they  are  reduced  to  metal 
in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  extremes  of  fusibility  are  one 
part  of  silex  and  five  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  one  part  of 
the  latter  to  one  and  one  half  of  the  first.  Peroxide  of  iron  does 
not  melt  with  silex. 

Oopper. — This  metal  does  not  form  very  fusible  silicates ;  oue 
part  of  oxide  of  copper  and  |  of  silex  are  hardly  fusible  in  the 
strongest  heat ;  five  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  and  one  of  silex 
compose  the  other  extreme.  Between  these  mixtures  a  fiisible 
slag  may  he  obtained,  but  it  is  always  tough  and  pasty.  Pro- 
toxide of  copper  forms  slags  of  a  more  fusible  nature  than  the 
oxide,  particularly  when  clay  is  present. 

Antimony. — The  protoxide  of  this  metal  forms  a  sihcate  very 
readily,  but  it  requires  3^  of  the  oxide  to  one  of  silex.  It  is 
doubtful  if  tin  forms  a  silicate  by  itself;  the  oxide  is  soluble  in 
silicates,  but  we  do  not  know  of  its  being  a  basis  for  silex.  Zinc 
does  not  form  a  silicate ;  but  if  day  is  present,  oxide  of  zino  may 
be  melted  with  sUex, 

Lead  and  Bismuth. — These  act  in  a  similar  manner  with  silex ; 
the  oxides  of  these  metals  form  very  fusible  slags  with  it.  The 
extreme  of  lead  appears  to  be,  one  part  of  oxide  of  lead  and  one 
and  a  half  of  silex.  Less  silex  than  this  melts  with  the  oxide 
of  lead  in  all  proportions.  Bismuth  causes  silex  to  be  still  more 
fluid  than  it  is  rendered  by  lead.  The  oxide  of  lead  affords  a 
remarkable  means  of  causing  other  silicates  to  be  more  fluid 
when  mixed  with  them. 

Silver,  gold,  chromium,  and  other  metals,  do  not  form  distinct 
adicates,  but  the  oxides  of  these  metals  are  soluble  in  silicates. 

Botox  is  here,  as  in  a  blow-pipe  assay,  the  most  important  flux. 
It  dissolves  aU  the  metalhc  oxides,  silex,  and  all  the  alkalies, 
with  great  facility.  The  limits  of  its  solvent  power  is  in  many 
instances  extensive;  but  it  is  volatile  in  a  high  heat,  and  for 
this  reason  large  quantities  are  oflien  required  to  dissolve  a  min- 
eral. All  carbonates  are  dissolved  under  ebullition,  caused  by 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid ;  we  are  therefore  compelled  to 
use  large  crucibles  in  smelting  with  borax.  This,  when  apphed 
as  borax-glass,  is  apt  to  boil  with  almost  every  substance  with 
witiich  it  comes  in  contact  when  under  the  influence  of  heat.   One 
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part  of  borax  and  three  parts  of  baryta  form  a  fusible  glass  which 
B  solublo  in  water.  Boras  haa  the  same  power  of  solution  with 
Itme,  talc,  and  clay.  A  larger  quantity  of  borax  than  that 
above-mentioned,  diasolves  these  substances  at  a  cherry-reii  heat. 
Heavy  spar,  fluor  spar,  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron  and  lead, 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  dissolve  readily  in  equal  weights  of  borax ; 
oxide  of  lead  dissolves  readily  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  one. 

I'luor-spar. — This  is  not  often  employed  as  flux,  because  it  is 
not  always  found  pure.  It  is,  however,  so  good  a  solvent  for 
m^ny  substances,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it.  If  silex  is 
chiefly  present  when  we  employ  it  as  a  flux,  a  large  quantity 
of  fluorine  is  evaporated,  which  carries  with  it  some  of  the  silex. 
In  the  presence  of  altalies,  clay,  and  metallic  oxides,  the  solvent 
capacity  of  fluoi-spar  is  remarkably  increased.  A  mixture  of 
fluor-spar,  borax,  potash,  and  oxide  of  lead,  is  soft  under  the  heat 
at  which  water  boils.  Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  fluor- 
spar melt  in  a  very  low  heat.  Most  other  sulphates  melt  readily 
with  the  spar.  One  part  of  fluate  will  dissolve  eleven  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  form  an  exceedingly  fluid  glass ;  even  one 
part  of  fluate  win  dissolve  sixteen  parts  of  sulphate.  Fluor-spar 
also  dissolves  phosphates,  but  not  perfectly ;  on  aulphurets  it  has 
little  influence. 

Saltpetre. — This  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  car- 
bon, and  then  acts  hte  caustic  potash  and  soda.  The  presence  of 
any  mineral  facihtatea  its  decomposition. 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  common  salt. — This  forms  a  useful  flux, 
but,  as  it  is  extremely  volatile  with  some  metals,  its  application 
is  very  limited.  Salt  facihtates  the  evaporation  of  metals ;  even 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  are  subjects  to  be  carried  off  by  its 
vapors,  when  exposed  to  a  high  heat.  At  low  heats  it  may  be 
melted  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  all  the  alkaflne  earths ;  it  facih- 
tates the  solution  of  clay  in  other  salts.  With  carbonates,  sul- 
phates and  fluates,  it  forms  very  fusible  alaga.  It  aids  the  solu- 
tion of  metallic  oxides,  when  present  in  smaU  qaantities ;  but  as 
all  its  combinations  are  volatile,  it  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  pro- 
tracted heat.  In  all  cases,  the  salt  may  be  extracted  by  water 
from  the  combinations  it  has  formed  under  the  heat,  if  it  is  pres- 
ent only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  most  permanent  when  heated 
with  alkaline  earths  or  with  clay.  It  has  no  affinity  for  borates, 
phosphates,  and  little  for  fluates ;  it  does  not  combine  with  phos- 
phurets  and  sulphurets. 
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Black  Flux. — This  forma  at  tlie  same  time  a  flux  and  a  re- 
ducing agent ;  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, bi-tartrate  of  potassa  or  argol,  with  one  part  of  saltpetre.  The 
mixture  is  finely  powdered,  then  put  into  an  iron  vessel  and 
gently  heated, — stirring  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  red  hot  iron 
rod,  or  with  a  burning  coal.  The  mass  deflagrates  gradually 
and  forms  a  grayish  black  substance ;  this  is  pulverized,  worked 
tlirough  a  fine  sieve,  and  then  placed  in  a  bottle  with  a  ghisa 
stopper  for  use.  This  flux  is  a  fine  mixture  of  potash  and  car- 
bon. It  may  be  successfully  imitated  by  dissolving  molasses 
or  sugar  and  potash  together,  heating  and  evaporating  it  in  an 
iron  vessel,  and  burning  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tartar  and 
saltpetre,  by  stirring  it  with  a  red  hot  iron.  A  far  superior  flux 
is  formed  by  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  in  which  sugar  has 
been  carbonized.  In  this  operation  the  heat  must  be  low  in  order 
to  save  as  much  carbon  of  the  sugar  as  possible.  A  mixture  of 
ofl  and  alkali  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  black  flux ; 
also  finely  powdered  charcoal  and  alkali.  The  latter  mixture  is 
not  so  efficient  as  the  former  ones,  because  the  carbon  is  generally 
too  coarse.  Instead  of  sugar,  starch  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not 
equal  in  its  efleets  to  sugar.  Soap  is  also  employed  in  some  cases 
where  much  carbon  and  Httle  flux  is  required.  In  this  instance 
the  raw  soap  should  be  mixed  with  the  test  and  evaporated  in  a 
large  vessel,  before  exposing  it  in  a  crucible  to  the  process  of  re- 
duction, because  it  causes  great  ebullition,  and  wastes  away  the 
mineral  in  a  small  vessel. 

Alkaline  fluxes,  to  which  the  black  flux  particularly  belongs, 
produce  peculiar  effects  upon  some  metals ;  these  combine  with 
the  metal  of  the  alkali  and  form  alloys,  in  case  sufficient  carbon 
is  present  for  the  purpose.  This  phenomenon  is  more  or  less 
observable  in  aU  metallurgical  operations,  and  we  shall  allude  to 
it  in  these  partictdar  cases.  Antimony,  bismuth  and  lead  combine 
readily  with  potassium  and  sodium,  and  form  an  alloy  in  which 
these  alkaline  metals  are  found  to  the  amount  of  two  or  more 
per  cent.  A  heat  of  long  duration,  and  the  presence  of  finely 
divided  carbon  are  most  suitable  to  produce  alloys  of  this  kind. 
When  carbon  in  a  certain  form  is  present,  such  alloys  take  place 
with  great  facihty.  In  heating  animal  coal  and  potash  together, 
the  latter  is  easily  reduced  to  metals,  and  if  any  other  metallia 
oxides  are  present,  these  are  still  more  quickly  reduced  than 
the  potash.      In  manufacturing  pmssiate   of  potash,  alloys  of- 
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lead  and  potassium  may  be  formed.  Tin,  antimony,  and  other 
fusible  metals  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  soda  or  potaasium, 
wlien  their  oxides  are  thrown  ito  the  melted  mass  in  the  iron 
pot,  wherein  prussiat*  is  melted,  and  stirred  along  with  it  for  a 
short  time. 

Liffiarge. — This  is  a  flux  of  great  utility.  It  ia  used  as  a  flux, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  forms,  on  being  reduced,  alloys  with  a 
number  of  metals  by  compelling  them  to  separate  from  the  ore. 
Tho  common  litharge  of  the  shops,  ia  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
assays,  neither  is  the  carbonate  of  lead.  The  most  certain  meth- 
od to  obtain  good  litharge,  is  to  heat  the  sugar  of  lead  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  and  evaporate  the  acetic  acid,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  the  process  to  melting.  This  operation  may 
be  performed  in  an  iron  ressel,  in  case  a  little  iron  is  not  regarded 
as  deteriorating  the  assay.  Litharge  xuelta  readily  with  most  min- 
erals; with  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  it  combines ;  the  lat- 
ter, however,  are  generally  only  suspended  in  ite  mass,  forming 
a  slag  of  a  stony  appearance.  The  presence  of  carbon  sepa- 
rates metallic  lead.  All  the  silicates  are  easily  fusible  in  lithai^. 
Clay  or  aluminates  are  not  so  quickly  dissolved  as  silex  and  sili- 
cates ;  five  parts  of  htharge  to  one  of  clay  is  hardly  softened  by 
a  strong  heat.  Heavy  spar  acts  in  a  similar  manner  as  elay ;  nor 
does  gypsum  form  a  more  fusible  slag  with  litharge  than  either 
of  them.  Similar  to  these  is  the  action  of  fluor-spar  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  oxides  of  titanium  and  manganese  are  not  easy 
dissolved  by  htharge.  It  requires  fiom  five  to  six  parts  to  form 
a  fusible  slag.  Most  of  the  oxides  and  salts  of  iron  form  a  fusi- 
ble compound  with  four  parts  of  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  oxide  of 
copper  does  not  require  more  than  three  parts  of  litharge  to  form 
a  fluid  slag,  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat.  The  oxides  of 
antimony  and  lead  melt  in  all  proportions.  Tin-oxide  requires 
six  parts,  and  also  the  oxide  of  zinc,  to  form  a  fusible  mass.  Ar- 
senious  acid  melts  with  equal  parte  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  forming 
a  transparent  yellow  glass ;  the  presence  of  silex  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fluidity  of  the  compounds.  The  oxide  of  lead 
forms  an  exceedingly  good  flux  for  silex,  particularly  when  in 
combination  with  other  bases.  In  all  instances,  one  part  of  silex 
to  four  parts  of  litharge  form  a  fusible  slag.  When  clay,  lime 
and  other  substances  are  present  in  tiie  mineral  under  assay,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  some  borax  to  the  test ;  this  increases  the  solvent 
power  of  litharge. 
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!e  of  Lead. — This  substance  forms  a  comparatively  good 
flux.  It  is  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  carbon  or  ailex,  or 
lime,  and  forms  litharge,  and  will  flux  these  substances.  It 
forms  also  a  flux  for  sulphurets  and  chlorides,  s^iperior  to 
litharge. 

The  Oxide  of  Copper  serves  as  a  flux  where  any  of  the  previ- 
cious  metals  are  to  be  separated  from  their  ores  and  combined  with 
metallic  copper.  Oxide  of  iron,  metallic  iron,  and  silicates  of 
iron  are  frequently  used  as  fluxes,  particularly  where  a  refractory 
metal  ia  to  be  reduced  which  win  not  melt  unless  another  metal 
is  present  with  which  it  may  combine. 

i&Suc(ion,— The  means  by  which  oxygen  or  the  other  ele- 
ments are  separated  from  substances  in  order  to  restore  these  to 
their  metallic  state,  is  termed  the  reducing  agent.  In  assaying, 
most  of  the  ores  are  oxidized  already,  or  are  artificially  oxidized 
before  the  process  of  reduction  is  entered  upon ;  in  this  case  the 
means  of  reduction  are  hydrogen,  carbon,  fat  oils,  tallow,  pitch, 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  in  feet  all  those  ele- 
ments which  absorb  oxygen  from  the  metals.  When  sulphurets 
are  under  treatment,  metallic  iron  or  lead  is  used  to  absorb  the 
sulphur  and  liberate  the  metal. 

Bydrogm. — ^When  thia  gas  is  produced  by  dissolving  iron  or 
zinc  in  a  diluted  acid,  it  is  always  moist,  and  hardly  suitable  to 
perform  a  delicate  operation.  The  hydrogen  gas  used  in  redu- 
cing metaUie  oxides  should  be  dry ;  and  if  any  foreign  substances 
may  be  admitted  to  the  metal  it  is  carbon,  which  generaUy  does 
the  least  harm  to  the  operation,  Carburetted  hydrogen  or  coal- 
gas,  ia  used  to  reduce  oxides  under  a  low  heat ;  the  carbon 
which  is  precipitated  in  the  formation  of  the  metal  is  removed 
by  washing.  Instead  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  from  the  gas 
works,  the  gas  produced  from  ofl  or  resin  in  a  hot  crucible  is 
used  to  better  advantage.  If  we  fill  a  crucible  with  coarse  charcoal 
powder,  and  lute  on  the  top  of  it  a  second  crucible  inverted,  and 
insert  in  the  bottom  of  the  covering  crucible  a  tube,  we  may  con- 
dense the  gas  into  a  receiver,  such  as  a  gasometer  or  an  India- 
rubber  bag,  and  preserve  it  for  occasional  use.  Such  an  appa- 
ratus is  represented  in  fig.  103.  In  this  instance,  the  lower  cruci- 
ble is  larger  than  the  upper ;  the  lute  is  made  of  clay  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  feeding-pipe,  having 
a  funnel  at  its  top,  which  may  be  stoppered  up  by  a  cork, 
s  into  the  charcoal,  but  hardly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
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ble.  The  gas-pipe  leads  to  a  gasometer,  or  if  a 
made  to  cool  the  gas  tefore  it  leaves  the  pipe,  it  may  be  conduct- 
ed into  a  caoutchouc  bag.  A  cooling  apparatus  will  be  described 
under  the  title  of  Quicksilver.  The  gas  produced  in  this  manner  ifl 
not  quite  pure,  but  is  free  frommoisture.     When  the  first  portions 


of  it  are  suffered  to  eb  ij  th  th  i  Imixtures  of  the  gas  are 
not  injurious  to  an  assay.  The  pipes  must  be  made  of  iron;  fine 
epecimena  of  vrhich  may  be  obtained  in  any  city  at  moderate  prices. 
The  temperature  to  produce  the  gas  must  be  held  as  low  aa  pos- 
sible, in  order  not  to  carry  over  more  ciirbon  than  is  actually 
necessary  to  decompose  the  oil  or  resin.  The  feeding  of  the  cru- 
cible is  performed  graduallyj  which  prevents  the  generation  of 
gas  too  rapidly,  and  consequently  the  fracture  of  the  luting  or  the 
crucible.  The  plate  by  which  the  lower  crucible  is  sustained  may 
be  either  of  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron,  or  a  stone  slab. 

Hydrogen,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  is  apphed  by  leading  it 
into  a  glass  tube,  which  contains  the  ore  specimen  in  a  proper 
form  already  heated ;  a  gentle  current  of  the  gaa  is  passed  over 
the  ore  until  no  more  is  burned  by  it,  which  is  manifested  by 
its  escaping  in  a  pure  state. 

Carbon. — ^Refractory  metals  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  hy- 
drogen, but  as  the  temperature  required  to  melt  them  is  generally 
high,  carbon  is  used  for  reduction  with  more  certainty  of  success. 
The  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen  is  not  very  strong  at  low  tem- 
peratures, but  at  a  red-heat  it  surpasses  that  of  most  other  sub- 
It  removes  therefore  the  oxygen  from  most  comhina- 
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tjons.  The  temperature  at  which  the  various  kinds  of  coal  cora- 
bine  with  oxygen  is  variable,  and  in  assays  we  mtist  be  mindfal 
of  this  peculiarity  of  carbon.  Charcoal  produced  from  soft  wood, 
such  as  willow  and  pine,  is  exceedingly  combustible.  This  fea- 
ture is  augmented  by  charring  the  coal  in  the  lowest  possible 
heat.  The  light  coal  of  which  gunpowder  is  manufactured,  is  far 
more  combustible  than  that  formed  of  hard  wood  in  a  heap  in  the 
open  air.  Charcoal  used  in  assaying  is  selected  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore  to  be  assayed;  in  most  cases  the  coal  is  finely 
pulverized,  in  others  it  is  used  in  grains.  If  perfectly  pure  coal 
is  reqiiired,  free  from  all  gas,  moisture  and  hydrogen,  it  is  pulver- 
ized and  exposed  to  a  red  calcining  heat  in  a  cnicible;  ench  coal 
req^uires  a  higlier  heat  for  combustion.  The  ashes  contained  in 
cbarcoal  have  no  marked  influence  on  the  result  of  an  assay,  when 
the  operation  is  performed  with  the  usual  care.  If  pure  ccaJ  is  re- 
quired, such  as  is  free  from  aU  ashes,  we  may  obtain  it  by  calcin- 
ing crystallized  sugar.  Carbon  is  much  inclined  to  form '  com- 
binations with  most  of  the  metals,  but  not  with  the  slags ;  any  ex- 
cess of  it  in  an  assay,  therefore,  causes  delay  and  often  a  failure. 
In  such  a  case  the  fine  coal  hinders  the  slag  as  well  as  the  metal 
from  running  together ;  and  we  find  the  assay  in  the  form  of  a 
porous  mass,  consisting  of  grains  of  metal  and  agglutinated  cinder, 
mixed  with  carbon.  When  an  excess  of  carbon  may  injiu-e  the 
assay,  we  melt  the  test  in  a  crucible  lined  with  carbon.  Chi,  tal- 
low, and  resin,  are  also  used  instead,  or  mixed  with  charcoal. 
This  is  done  when  the  metal  produced  cannot  bear  a  high  heat. 
The  use  of  these  volatile  substances  requires  extreme  caution  to 
succeed  well.  Of  other  reducing  agents,  we  shall  speak  under 
the  title  of  those  articles  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Power  of  Seduction — The  capacity  of  carbon,  or  carbonized 
material,  is  determined  by  mixmg  pure  lithai^e  with  it,  or  its 
compounds  finely  powdered,  and  weighing  the  resulting  metal. 
Pure  carbon,  when  mixed  intimately  with  an  excess  of  the  oxide 
of  lead,  should  produce  34'31  parts  of  metal  for  one  part  of  car- 
bon. By  experiment  it  is  found  that  one  part  of  piu«  charcoal 
produced  Sl-8  parts  of  lead ;  common  charcoal,  28 ;  oil  or  fat, 
17-4 ;  rosin,  14'5 ;  sugar,  14-5 ;  starch,  11-50 ;  gum,  11 ;  tartaric 
acid,  6,  and  oxalic  add  only  '9.  This  capacity  relates  only  to 
lead  and  those  metals  which  are  seduced  and  melted  at  the 
same  degree  of  heat:  to  iron  or  copper  these  numbers  cannot  be 
applied. 
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Smelting. — In  tke  assay  by  fusion  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
metal  in  its  pure  form,  directly  from  tbe  ore,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  prodnce  all  tbe  metal  of  a  certain  kind  wbieb  tbe  ore 
may  contain,  with  a  view  of  comparing  the  result  of  tbe  assay 
■with  tbe  smelting  process  on  the  large  scale.  To  succeed  we 
must  deoxidize  the  ore,  and  produce  at  tbe  same  tim^  so  much 
heat  as  to  melt  tbe  metal ;  in  addition,  tbe  foreign  matter  in  the 
ore  must  be  converted  into  a  fusible  scoria,  wbicb  generally  floats 
as  a  light  glass  on  the  top.  Different  ores  require  different  modes 
of  operation  to  produce  the  metal.  Often  a  variety  of  the  same 
■ore  must  be  subjected  to  diffexent  processes.  For  the  latter  reason 
we  convert  most  ores,  which  are  to  be  examined,  into  oxides  by 
loastmg  When  t  speamen  is  to  be  Tssayed  we  ought  to  know, 
a,t  least  apprDxm  ately  its  Lompoytion  m  ordei  to  modify  the 
mimpulation  accordingly  In  most  instances  we  recognisie 'the 
qu^ity  by  tbe  appeannce  of  the  oie  m  others  we  apply  the 
blowpipe  as  an  mtroductory  examination  We  shiU,  in  order 
to  fieihtate  the  O]  ention  describe  the  most  prominent  marks 
of  the  ores  which  miy  come  miler  examimtijn  and  the  class 
to  which  the^  belong  li  an  issav  lo  ineffectual  ^t  first,  it  is 
repeated  with  propei  modihcations  until  a  satisfactory  result  is 
obtained  There  is  not  much  difficulty  m  this  is  it  chiefly  re- 
quires tbe  production  of  a  suitable  slig 

ffold — An  Tssay  of  gold  ore  is  not  difficult  If  we  expect 
gold  m  a  specimen  we  pulverize  it  finely  then  paos  it  through 
dhne  sieve  and  wish  tbe  pcwdei  m  in  iron  pan  or  a  black- 
ened p  in  ul  any  kind  ol  mitenil  F  g  104  represents  the 
m  mnei  m  which  the  opci  ttion  is  performed. 
A  pan  IS  bdd  n  one  bi,ndflimly,  and  some 
water  poured  upon  the  ore ;  the  other  hand  ia 
now  used  for  shaking  tbe  pan  in  a  gentle  but 
I  rapid  manner.  Tbe  powdered  ore  being  thus 
gathered  to  one  side,  the  heavy  grains  of  gold 
descend  through  the  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the 
a  and  settle  in  the  corner.  After  shaking 
tbe  pan  a  few  minutes,  it  is  to  be  moved  so  as  to 
produce  a  gentle  current .  m  casting  off  tbe  water.  This  will  carry 
with  it  some  of  tbe  sand,  and  diminish  the  quantity  in  the  pan. 
In.  repeating  this  proccBS  with  fresh  water,  another  portion  of 
sand  ia  removed  from  tbe  sample ;  and  if  the  shaking  and  re- 
moval of  sand  is  continued,  the  latter  may  be  washed  off  entirely, 
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or  nearly  ao.  The  principle  involved  is,  tiiat  the  debris  of  rock 
is  lighter  than  the  gold;  the  latter  wiU  therefore  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  former  pass  off,  by  moving  the  water  gently  on 
the  surface  of  the  pulverized  ore,  which  is  always  retained  m  the 
same  place,  in  a  comer  of  the  pan.  When  the  sand  is  thus  nearly 
washed  away,  a  little  water  is  retained  in  the  pan,  moved  around 
by  inclining  the  pan,  so  that  the  water  flows  always  into  its  corner 
or  lowest  part.  This  gentle  current  will  move  the  debris  of  rock 
to  another  part  of  the  pan  and  expose  the  metal  to  view.  "When 
this  operation  is  performed  on  crushed  rock,  or  on  alluvial  soil,  it 
is  in  all  eases  necessary  to  pulverize  the  mineral  that  no  particle 
of  metal  may  escape  detection.  In  this  manner  we  cannot  make  a 
quantitative  assay ;  for,  with  the  greatest  attention,  we  lose  half  of 
the  metal.  Gold  is  very  fine  when  its  ore  has  been  crushed,  and  it 
is  carried  away  by  the  water  in  washing  off  the  rocky  matter.  In 
most  cases  we  detect  the  gold  in  its  metallic  state.  When  an  ore  is 
thus  treated,  and  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  residue — which  may 
happen  in  silver  ores,  in  the  tellurets,  and  sulphurets,  and  arse- 
niurets — we  crush  the  ore,  as  before,  mix  it  with  the  fluxes  and 
smelt  it. 

Gold  ores  are  not  often  so  rich  in  metal  that  a  small  quantity 
smelted  would  furnish  a  safe  estimate  of  the  average  contents  of 
a  mine.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  assay  at  least  500  or  1000 
grains  at  once,  and  repeat  this  operation  on  various  parts  of  the 
vein.  If  the  ore  is  a  ferruginous  slate,  or  quartz,  it  is  iatimately 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  pure  litharge,  half  its  weight  of 
borax-glass,  and  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash;  these  ingredi- 
ents must  be  well  dried  and  the  whole  then  finely  pulverized. 
This  mixture  receives  an  addition  of  auifieient  earbon  to  precipi- 
tate a  certain  quantity  of  lead  in  the  metallic  state ;  and  as  one 
part  of  charcoal  produces  30  parts  of  metal,  we  add  accordingly. 
From  1000  grains  of  ore,  100  grains  of  lead  may  be  produced, 
which  will  contain  all  the  gold  present ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
these,  we  add  4  grains  of  fine  charcoal  and  mix  it  intimately  with 
the  ore  and  flux.  Here  is  more  carbon  than  is  required,  but  we 
must  consider  that  a  little  carbon  is  always  lost  in  the  opera- 
tion. This  mixture  is  put  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  which  should 
not  be  more  than  half  filled;  for  the  mass,  when  heated,  will 
boil  and  overflow  the  brim  of  the  pot.  Instead  of  carbon, 
black  flux  might  be  used ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  that  flux  exactly,  we  are  exposed,  in  using  it,  to  the 
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producing  of  too  mucli  or  too  little  lead.  Over  the  test  m  the  cru- 
cible a  little  common  salt,  a  stratum  of  about  a  quarter  or  half 
of  an  inch  thick,  is  laid,  which  will  prevent  the  evaparation  of 
carbon  and  accelerate  the  solution  of  metallic  substances  in  the 
ore.  The  use  of  a  graphite,  or  blacklead  crucible,  is  inadmissible 
in  this  case ;  for  its  carbon  would  precipitate  more  lead  than  is 
needed,  and  cause  it  to  be  impure.  The  cracible  and  contents 
are  now  placed  in  the  furnace,  covered  by  a  slab  to  prevent 
the  falling  in  of  coal,  and  surrounded  with  coal  so  as  to  cover  the 
crucible ;  fire  is  then  applied  at  the  top  by  adding  hot  charcoal. 
The  fire  thus  kindled  will  heat  the  crucible  from  the  top  down- 
wards, which  protects  the  pot  and  prevents  iia  &acture.  In  half 
an  hour  the  fire  should  be  drawn  to  the  grate-bars,  and  fresh  coal 
added,  sufficient  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  furnace 
is  then  covered,  the  grate  cleaned,  and  a  vigorous  heat  applied. 
In  half  an  hour  the  furnace-cover  is  partly  removed,  the  cover 
of  the  crucible  lifted,  and  the  contents  examined.  If  the  mass 
is  fluid  but  still  boiling,  that  is,  throwing  up  gas-bubbles,  the  pot 
is  covered  again ;  and  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  coal  to  last 
the  heat  out,  a  fresh  supply  is  added  to  complete  the  assay. 
When  coke,  or  anthracite  is  used,  we  need  not  add  fresh 
fiiel  to  a  once  charged  furnace ;  the  use  of  charcoal,  however, 
makes  this  invariably  necessary.  As  the  addition  of  fresh  fael 
delays  the  operation,  and  is  in  some  cases  injurious  to  the  assay, 
we  see  the  importance  of  using  hard  coal,  either  coke  or  anthra- 
cite, in  crucible  smeltings.  A  strong  heat,  and  one  of  short  durar 
tion,  is  all-important  in  this  assay ;  for  lead  is  volatile,  and  the 
flux  wUl  at  last  eat  through  the  crucible. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  cru- 
cible are  again  examined ;  and  if  the  mass  is  now  found  to  be 
perfectly  fluid  and  quiet  on  its  surface,  the  covers  of  the  furnace 
and  pot  are  removed,  the  fuel  rammed  down  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod,  and  the  crucible  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  set  iu  a 
dry  or  warm  place  on  the  brick  floor.  The  crucible  may  be  with- 
drawn hy  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  -tongs,  the  fire-lipa  of  which  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  shanka,  thus  causiog  very  little  pressure 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Basket  tongs  may  also  he  used,  similar 
to  those  of  the  brass-founders ;  but  they  are  generally  too  heavy 
and  clumsy  for  assaying  operations.  On  putting  the  crucible  down 
on  the  floor  some  few  gentle  taps  are  given  to  it,  to  gather  in  the 
bottom  those  globules  of  metal  which  are  suspended  in  the  slag. 
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When  the  crucible  ia  perfectly  cool,  it  is  broken  over  a  basin 
with  water,  that  its  contente  may  be  examined  when  wet.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  a  bntton  of  lead  is  found ;  and  on  breaking 
the  scoria,  we  may  examine  it  for  grains  of  metal.  If  no  metal  is 
visible  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  all  the  parts  of  the  pot  and  the  slags 
are  thrown  away ;  if  metal  is  visible,  the  pot  and  slag  ia  to  be 
pulverized,  and  washed,  so  aa  to  recover  it.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  a  wash-pan,  like  that  with  the  crude  ore  above  de- 
scribed. All  the  metal  must  be  freed  from  adhering  slags  by 
means  of  the  hammer  and  water ;  it  is  then  weighed  and  a  cupel 
selected  of  equal  weight,  or  heavier,  for  refining  it.  In  the  Bub- 
sequent  article  on  "Silver,"  we  shall  describe  the  operation  of 
cupelling,  which  applies  here  as  well  as  to  silver. 

Use  of  Salt. — In  this  assay  we  recommend  the  use  of  salt  in 
the  form  above  mentioned,  and  not  mixed  with  the  ore  and  other 
fluxes.  Salt  is  not  a  good  flux,  because  it  does  not  aid  iu  the 
solution  of  silex  directly ;  it  merely  dissolves  the  metallic  oxides 
and  prepares  them  to  combine  with  sUex.  Most  of  the  metals 
combined  with  chlorine  are  very  volatile,  and  in  assays,  other 
than  those  of  the  precious  metals,  salt  ia  inadmissible.  Saltpetre 
is  preferable  to  salt ;  but  as  the  oxygen  of  the  saltpetre  is  soon 
absorbed  by  the  carbon  present  m  the  mixture,  no  lead  will  he 
precipitated ;  or  else  all  the  saltpetre  will  be  converted  into  al- 
kaline flux,  which  is  not  a  proper  flux  for  gold  or  silver  ores ;  it 
causes  the  lead  to  be  so  impure  as  to  cupel  ivith  dithculty. 
Some  common  salt,  or  fluor-spar,  is  requisite  to  free  the  lead  from 
iron,  copper,  and  such  metals,  which  delay  and  often  spoil  the 
cupelling  of  it.  In  these  assays  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  assayer 
to  obtain  pure  lead  in  the  first  smelting ;  if  it  is  not  obtained,  it 
must  be  remelted  with  a  little  saltpetre,  or  a  mixture  of  saltpetre 
and  common  salt. 

Sulpkureta  and  Tellurets. — When  gold  ores  are  not  perfectly 
oxidized,  which  frequently  happens ;  when  pyrites  are  present, 
or  the  gold  is  combined  with  tellurium  or  galena,  the  operation  is 
somewhat  difficult,  if  we  expect  a  correct  quantitative  assay.  In 
this  ease,  aa  well  as  in  the  foregoing,  we  may  assay  by  means  of 
litharge,  using  four  or  five  parts  to  one  part  of  ore,  or  in  fact,  any 
quantity  more  or  loss  than  that  specified,  and  precipitate  as  much 
lead  as  we  want  by  means  of  a  specified-  quantity  of  coal  or  black 
flux.  Such  an  assay  is  never  correct ;  lie  slag  is  decidedly  al- 
kaline, and  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  precious  metal  which  may 
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amount  to  10,  or  20,  or  even  a  greater  per  centage  of  tbat  contain 
ed  in  the  specimen.  In  all  cases,  when  precious  metals  are  to  be 
assayed,  and  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  whole  amount,  the  alag 
which  is  formed  ought  to  be  of  an  acid  nature ;  if  not  acid,  it 
should  he,  at  least,  a  neutral  salt.  Gold  is  soluble  in  an  alkaline 
slag,  particularly  in  an  alkaline  sulphuret;  and  it  cannot  he  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  metaUic  lead  when  so  dissolved,  or  suspend- 
ed in  the  sl^.  The  means  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose 
have  proved  insufficient,  and  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
perform  a  series  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  assay,  and  in  a  smelting  operation,  the  benefits  of  which 
he  has  secured  to  himself  by  a  patent  right.  This  operation  is  as 
follows.  When  the  ore  contains  sufficient  galena,  no  lead  is 
added ;  but  when  it  does  not  contain  lead,  in  some  form  or  other, 
some  finely-powdered  litharge  is  added  to  the  pulverized  ore,  and 
the  whole  intimately  mixed.  From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  lead  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  gold. 
The  pounded  ore  and  litharge  is  mixed  with  about  one  half  of 
ite  weight  of  common  salt ;  the  whole  mass  is  moistened  with 
water  so  as  to  dissolve  the  salt,  and  then  exposed  to  evaporation 
under  constant  stirring.  When  dry,  the  contents  are  gently 
heat«d  in  an  iron  pot  with  a  concave  bottom,  and  as  soon  as  any 
signs  of  melting  are  perceptible,  the  mass  is  diligently  stirred  by 
a  bent  iron  rod.  It  soon  becomes  semi-fluid,  and  the  heat 
should  be  modified  so  as  not  to  make  the  slag  perfectly  fluid  md 
evaporate  the  chlorine,  for  the  latter  must  be  letained  When 
the  slag  has  been  well  stirred  for  a  short  time  i  few  sir  all 
pieces  of  burning  charcoal  are  added,  and  stirred  with  the  cinder. 
The  charcoal  reduces  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  he  tt  must  be 
so  regulated  that  no  lead  can  sink  to  the  bottom  ot  the  pot, 
but  is  suspended  in  the  semi-fluid  slag  Bv  constant  Stirling, 
the  particles  of  metalhc  lead  absorb  the  paitiJcs  of  gold  whioh 
may  be  suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  semi  fluid  sulphuiet,  md 
an  aUoy  is  obtained,  disseminated  in  small  globules  through  the 
mass.  About  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  time  to  finish  this  smelt 
ing  operation ;  the  iron  pot  is  removed  from  the  fiie  and  the 
mass  quidrly  thrown  into  cold  water.  Thfu  the  ^lag  dibfaohc, 
the  salt  is  extracted,  and  there  remains  in  the  \  e'-sel  a  black,  fine 
powder,  which  feels  like  plumbago ;  it  consists  ot  thi.  lulphuretto 
of  various  metals,  and  metallic  lead  in  'imill  gi  uns  ind  spangles 
The  sulphurefs  are  extremely  fine,  and  are  held  m  su^ptn-^ion 
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in  the  strong  biine ;  freshwater  sliould  bo  added  at  disoretioa, 
the  sulphurets  gently  washed  away,  and  the  remaining  lead 
gathered  for  eupellation. 

By  this  mode  of  assaying  all  the  gold  is  easily  obtained,  but 
it  recLuirea  a  low  heat  and  diligent  work  to  make  the  operation 
auceessfuh  If  suificient  iron  pyrites  is  present,  the  addition  of  a 
little  lead  serves  to  seoure  the  precious  metal ;  if  there  is  only  a 
httle  iron  in  the  ore,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  should  be 
added  to  decompose  the  sulphurets.  A  gentle  heat,  the  presence 
of  salt,  and  the  stirring,  cause  the  evaporation  of  some  sulphur, 
also  arsenic  and  teUurium,  and  the  sulphvixets  are  thus  deprived 
of  the  power  to  dissolve  gold.  The  gold  is  now  suspended  in  the 
pasty  mass,  and  obtained  by  combining  it  with  metalhc  lead.  If 
the  combination  is  produced  when  the  ma^  is  in  a  state  of  rest, 
many  particles  of  gold  may  be  lost,  because  they  are  fine,  and 
washed  away  with  the  water  and  the  fine  sulphurets ;  diligence 
is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  operation  succeed  well.  The 
presence  of  any  alkah  wdl  injure  this  operation,  and  if  some  of 
the  lead  remains  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  in  the  slags,  the  assay 
is  doubtful.  There  is  no  danger  of  reducing  the  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  or  other  metals  by  carbon;  gold,  silver,  the  platinum 
metals  and  lead  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  obtained.  The 
addition  of  an  excess  of  carbon  under  the  influence  of  a  limited 
heat,  has  therefore  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  mass  and 
the  labor  in  washing.  The  lead  obtained  in  this  operation  may 
be  re-raelted  in  a  crucible  along  with  a  little  saltpetre  to  form  it 
into  a  button  and  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

In  ancient  times,  assayeis  melted  pyrites  in  potash  and  soda, 
and  dissolved  the  slag  in  warm  water,  supposing  that  all  the  gold 
was  contained  in  the  alkaline  sulphureted  solution.  But  this  was 
a  mistake ;  gold  is  soluble  only  in  alkahes  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  must,  therefore,  either  be  added  to 
such  an  assay,  or  the  gold  will  adhere  to  the  metallic  sulphurets 
and  be  precipitated  with  them.  It  is  very  doubtftd  if  with  the 
addition  of  sulphur  the  whole  amount  of  gold  is  obtained  in  the 
solution,  because  it  is  not  very  soluble  in  that  menstruum. 
Other  metallurgists  recommend  to  melt  the  pyrites  with  saltpe- 
tre and  litharge,  then  to  evaporate  all  the  sulphur  and  produce 
metaOic  lead.  This  is  a  safe  way  of  assaying,  but  as  saltpetre  is 
easily  decomposed  and  forms  an  alkaline  slag,  it  requires  either 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  flux  or  the  assay  is  incorrect.     It 
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needs  at  least  an  amoimt  of  saltpetre  equal  to  ttat  of  the  ore 
when  clean,  and  if  the  slag  is  not  very  liquid,  a  part  of  the  gold 
■will  remain  in  it.  The  method  of  roasting  or  oxidizing  the 
pyrites,  and  remoTing  the  oxide  by  washing,  is  so  imperfect  that  it 
deserves  no  farther  notice. 

If  gold  is  contained  in  metals,  such  as  reftise  iron,  tin,  zinc, 
brass,  or  copper,  under  the  form  of  works  of  art,  it  is  scraped 
off  with  a  scraper  or  fde.  This  labor  may  be  accelerated  by  ox- 
idizing the  metals  at  a  low  heat.  The  gold  thus  obtained,  as 
well  as  jewellers'  sweepings,  are  either  melted  with  saltpetre,  or 
with  saltpetre  and  lead ;  in  the  latter  ease,  some  lead  is  obtained 
■which  contains  all  the  gold,  and  may  be  cupelled  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  this  case  tin  or  zinc  is  frequently  present  in  the 
refuse,  and  as  the  oxides  of  these  metals  do  not  melt  in  saltpe- 
tre, it  is  advisable  to  add  some  common  salt  to  ■the  assay,  to  re- 
move them  from  the  lead,  for  these  render  the  operation  of  cu- 
pelling slow  and  tedious ;  and  if  zinc  or  antimony  is  present, 
some  of  the  gold  is  carried  off  by  the  evaporation  of  these  met- 
als. If  sufficient  saltpetre  is  used,  and  a  little  common  salt, 
there  'will  not  be  any  other  metals  than  lead  and  gold  or  silver 
in  the  button.  It  baa  been  proposed  to  free  gold  from  other 
metals  by  means  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  but  this  operation, 
which  is  generally  practised  by  jewellers  for  refining  their  gold, 
is  not  applicable  to  an  assay,  because  it  is  never  correct.  We 
shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  the  third  part  of  this  work.  It  has 
been  also  proposed  to  oxidize  artificially  all  the  metals  wMch 
may  be  combined  with  gold,  by  using  black  manganese  or  oxide 
of  iron.  This  method  is  not  sufficiently  correct  to  deserve  any 
notice ;  for  in  all  instances  the  oxides  which  are  formed  contain 
gold  in  small  particles  which  never  can  be  recovered. 

The  true  principle  of  an  assay  for  gold,  m.  aU  cases,  is  to  form 
a  very  fiisible  slag  which  absorbs  all  the  metals ;  and  as  the  gold 
wiU  adhere  readily  to  melted  lead,  it  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  that  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  all  the  particles  ■will 
be  obtained.  Common  salt,  or  borax,  remarkably  promotes  the 
solubility  of  metallic  oxides,  and  in  fact  dissolves  them  very 
readily.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  we  have  to  deal  with  met- 
als or  metallie  oxides,  either  one  or  the  other  should  be  present ; 
but,  ae  borax  causes  other  metab  than  lead  to  be  formed,  and 
salt  produces  only  the  precious  metals  and  a  hmited  quantity  of 
lead,  the  presence  of  the  latter  is,  in  all   cases,  preferable  to 
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borax,  when  the  precious  metals  are  the  object  of  the  assay. 
There  is  no  substance  which  diaaolvea  metals  more  readily  and 
converts  them  into  oxides  than  chlorine,  and  when  this  is  pres- 
ent in  a  sufficient  quantity,  the  precious  metals  are  not  excepted ; 
but  when  metallic  lead  is  once  produced  in  a  crucible,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  the  dissolved  gold  in  contact  with  the  lead  and 
it  is  absorbed  by  it. 

Metah  and  Gold. — ^When  other  metala  are  alloyed  with  gold, 
we  separate  the  first  eitter  by  eupeUation,  or  if  tlie  kind  and 
quantity  is  not  suitable,  we  convert  the  first  into  oxide  and  di- 
vide the  latter.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  gold  is  tlie  most  suitable 
for  eupeUation,  and  it  is  in  all  cases  advisable  to  remove  all  other 
metals  and  convert  the  alloys  into  this  combination.  As  gold  is 
very  volatile,  these  conversions  must  be  performed  by  as  low  a 
degree  of  heat  as  possible.  The  eupeUation  of  lead  and  gold  is 
perfectly  safe  and  easy :  this  is  not  the  case  with  other  metals 
and  gold.  Copper  and  gold  combine  very  readily,  and  in  fact 
more  so  than  lead  and  gold,  but  this  alloy  cannot  be  cupelled ;  it 
is  therefore  melted  with  lead,  and  the  latter  causes  the  oxide  of 
copper  to  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  The  opieration  is  uncertain, 
for  the  oxide  of  copper  will  absorb  gold  and  carry  it  off.  Such 
an  assay  is  never  correct,  the  refined  gold  containing  copper,  and 
the  oxide  of  copper,  gold.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  all  other 
metals,  and  it  is  an  object  of  peculiar  importance  not  to  cupel  a 
test  wherein  other  metals  or  substances  than  lead  are  contained. 
Other  alloys  than  those  of  lead  should  be  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate 
smelted  like  a  mineral.  In  smelting,  an  excess  of  litharge  is 
used ;  the  quantity  of  lead  is  determined  by  the  carbon  which 
is  added.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  gold  requires  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  lead  for  eupeUation.  We  may  assume  that  100  parts  of 
lead  to  one  of  copper  is  not  too  much,  conadering  their  relation, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  such  an  assay.  It  is  easily  un- 
derstood that  the  solution  of  the  aUoy,  and  ite  precipitation  with 
an  alkali,  is  the  only  safe  way  of  proceeding.  As  an  alloy  of 
gold  always  contains  some  sUver,  and  aa  gold  is  not  soluble  in 
muriatic  add,  the  remaining  parts  which  do  not  dissolve  in  the 
acid  must  be  smelted  with  the  precipitate.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  of  precipitating  the  solution,  and  merely  smelting  the 
residue  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  or  soltible 
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chlorides ;  and,  as  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  foreign  metals  is 
small,  this  method  does  not  increase  the  labors  of  the  assayer. 

If  the  quantity  of  a  metal  in  a  test  specimen  is  large,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  a  aulphuret  of  the  alloy.  This  is  accomplished 
in  melting  the  specimen  by  adding  gradually  sidphnret  bf  iron, 
coarsely  pounded ;  the  native  pyrites  contain  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  on  a  large  quantity  of  other  metals.  Galena 
may  be  used  also,  hut  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  iron  pyrites.  If 
neither  iron  nor  lead  pyrites  can  be  obtained,  pure  sulphur  is 
used,  which  is  added  to  the  melted  or  heated  metal  in  small 
quantities  and  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder.  The  resulting 
sulphuret  is  then  treated  as  native  sulphurets,  as  has  been  stated 
in  former  pages. 

Platinv/m,  Silver,  arid  Gold. — The  presence  of  the  first  of  these 
metals  causes  the  cupellation  to  work  slowly,  and  in  some  cases, 
particularly  when  copper  is  present,  the  gold  does  not  form  a 
globule  at  all,  but  is  carried  with  the  oxide  of  copper  and  the 
platinum  metal  over  the  cupel.  In  such  cases  we  melt  the  test 
with  some  silver,  of  which  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the  gold 
alloy  must  be  added,  and  also  some  lead  to  make  the  mass  fusi- 
ble ;  it  is  then  cupelled  in  a  strong  heat  to  obtain  the  metal  in  a 
perfect  globule.  The  quantity  of  lead  is  variable ;  if  the  heat 
in  the  ciipel  is  strong,  vrhich  is  the  most  advantageous,  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  may  he  12  or  14  times  that  of  the  alloy.  If  the  heat 
is  low,  but  sufficient  to  melt  the  alloy,  the  quantity  of  lead  must 
be  at  least  20  times  that  of  the  alloy.  In  all  cases  the  resulting 
refined  metal  is  adulterated  hj  copper  if  that  metal  is  present, 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  heat  has  been  low  in 
the  cupellation.  If  no  copper  is  present,  less  lead  may  be  used 
in  refining  the  metal.  The  presence  of  platinum  in  a  test  is 
recognized  by  the  globule,  which  assumes  a  flattened  instead  of 
a  round  form — ^this  ia  pre-eminently  marked  in  pure  gold ;  silver, 
or  an  alloy  with  much  silver,  is  also  liable  to  form  a  flat  globule 
in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  while  that  of  platinum  is  dis- 
tinctly flattened.  One  per  cent  of  platinum  will  cause  the  glo- 
bule to  be  rough  and  rugged  on  the  surface,  while  pure  gold  and 
silver  is  perfectly  smooth  and  shows  a  mirror-like  lustre.  In  all 
cases  the  presence  of  platinum  causes  the  globule  to  be  dull  and 
lustreless,  often  showing  crystals  on  the  surface.  When  the  alloy 
contains  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  platinum,  the  cupel  is  covered 
with  a  silver  coating,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  heat, 
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which  is  often  yellowish  or  grayish,  and  consists  of  platinum 
metal. 

Moist  analysis. — When  a  globule  of  gold  is  obtained  in  the 
process  of  cupellation,  it  is  never  pnre,  particularly  when  derived 
from  a  mineral.  The  globule,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it,  is 
flattened  on  a  steel  anvil  with  a  hanuner ;  at  first  it  is  placed 
directly  on  the  naked  steel,  and  afterwards  between  strong  and 
thin  paper.  It  is  next  exposed  to  the  influence  of  pure  nitric 
acid,  which  must  be  free  from  muriatic  acid,  which  will  not  cause 
a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  gold  is  nearly  pure 
it  is  not  attacked  by  the  acid;  we  melt  it  then  with  some  pure 
lead,  about  eq^ual  to  twice  its  weight,  and  dissolve  this  alloy. 
The  nitric  acid,  gently  heated,  will  now  hold  in  solution  the  lead 
and  silver,  and  leave  gold,  platinum,  and  the  platinum  metals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  If  pure  silver  is  at  hand  it  may  he 
melted  with  the  globule,  of  which  an  equal  weight  is  sufGcient. 
The  result  is  more  certain  than  by  alloying  it  with  lead.  The 
residue  of  the  solution  is  treated  with  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves 
the  metal.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  in  a  flat 
porcelain  dish,  over'  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  which  causes  the 
evaporation  of  all  the  acid.  The  dried  chloride  of  gold  is 
now  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  this  is  added  a  fresh  solution  of 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  which  in  a  short  time  precipitates  the  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  brown  powder.  This  is  dull  and 
lustreless,  but  assumes  brightness  when  filtrated,  dried,  and  bur- 
nished by  a  hard  and  polished  substance.  The  proto-sulphate 
of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving  copperas,  and  adding  to  the  solu- 
tion pure  metallic  iron.  This  solution  must  be  prepared  some 
days  previous  to  its  use,  for  the  iron  does  not  dissolve  very 
readily  in  the  copperas.  A  surplus  of  metallic  iron  should  always 
be  in  the  solution.  It  is  advisable  to  use  both  gold  and  iron 
solutions  in  a  somewhat  diluted  state ;  it  does  not  then  form  a 
precipitate  at  once,  but  requires  some  time.  The  mixed  solution 
appears  at  first  to  be  light  blue,  and  in  reflected  light  reddish 
yellow ;  the  gold  gradually  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder.  This  powder  is  pure  gold ;  it  is  filtrated  on  clean  paper, 
and  may  be  weighed  in  this  state,  or  it  may  be  gathered  into  a 
globule  with  some  borax  and  saltpetre  in  a  crucible. 

Memarlcs.—Jn  all  the  assays  of  gold,  we  must,  be  extremely 
cautious  to  avoid  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  slag;  for  in  most 
cases  some  oxide  or  sulphuret  of  gold  is  always  present  in  a 
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mineral  wbicTi  contains  gold.  Both  are  solable  in  alkalies,  and 
if  the  slag  we  melt  with  is  alkaline,  we  are  uncertain  of  the  results 
of  the  assay.  Borax,  potash,  and  soda  are  to  be  avoided,  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  use  of  salt  requires  caution,  for  all  these  fluxes 
dissolve  gold.  Saltpetre  ia  the  most  suitable  flux,  but  in  the 
presence  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  some  of  the  metals,  it  is  decom- 
posed and  ceases  to  be  good.  Chlorides  are  the  most  practicable 
fluxes ;  but  aa  these  cannot  bear  a  high  heat,  nor  one  of  long 
duration,  the  operation  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  perform  the 
assay  in  the  shortest  time  which  is  possible.  Tor  these  reasons 
the  fluxes  and  mineral  are  mixed  in  a  wet  condition,  to  bring  the 
particles  in  close  contact  before  heat  is  apphed — this  facilitates  the 
smelting  considerably.  The  moistened  mass  must  be  dried  be- 
fore it  is  packed  into  an  earthen  crucible,  because  it  will  break 
the  crucible  when  it  is  deposited  in  a  moist  state,  Glold  is  not  often 
found  in  large  quantities  in  minerals ;  and  as  a  minute  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  extraction,  the  assay  of  gold  ore  claims 
an  attention  which  is  not  required  in  assaying  the .  ores  of  other 
metals.  Chlorides  dissolve  the  oxide  of  gold,  but  not  metallic 
gold ;  and  when  fluid  lead  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
solved oxide  or  sulphuret,  it  will  absorb  them ;  but  as  lead  is 
heavy,  it  is  inclined  to  subade,  and  thus  deprives  the  particles 
of  gold  which  still  may  be  present  in  the  slag,  of  an  opportunity 
to  combine  with  it ;  for  these  reasons  we  prefer  the  assay  in 
an  iron  pot,  with  a  constant  stirring  of  the  mass.  The  melted 
lead  performs  here  the  office  of  mercury  in  an  amalgamation. 

Platinv/m  and  Platinum  Melah;  Palladium,  Ehodium,  Iridi- 
um, Osmium.  The  latter  metals  are  generally  alloyed  with  pla- 
tinum. Platinum  is  exceedingly  refractory;  it  can  be  melted 
only  when  alloyed  with  another  metal.  When  a  grain  of  metal 
of  a  leaden  appearance  resists  all  degrees  of  heat,  and  neither 
melts  nor  oxidizes,  we  amy  conclude  that  it  is  platinum.  If  the 
grains  of  the  metal  are  fine,  and  imbedded  in  rocky  matter,  it  is 
treated  as  gold  ore,  melted  with  suitable  fluxes,  and  cupelled. 
In  this  case  silver  must  be  present  to  cause  the  platinum  to  be 
fusible  in  the  cupel.  If  no  silver  is  in  the  ore,  an  addition  of  pure 
metal  must  be  made  to  the  assay.  In  a  strong  heat,  platinum 
combined  with  two  parts  of  sflver  may  bo  cupelled.  But  as  a 
strong  heat  is  not  generally  at  the  command  of  the  assaycr,  it  is 
advisable  to  mate  use  of  more  than  two  parts  of  silver  to  one  of 
platinum.    In  most  cases  it  is  the  best  plan  to  arrange  the  assay 
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80  that  one  part  of  platinum  in  the  ore  is  melted  with  6  parts  of 
silver  and  50  parts  of  lead.  If  less  lead  and  silver  is  in  the 
alloy,  the  metals  palladium  and  rhodiom  do  not  remain  in  the 
globule,  but  are  spread  over  the  cupel.  If  the  amount  of  plati- 
num in  the  test  is  not  more  than  five  per  cent.,  or  J^  of  the  silver, 
the  appearance  of  the  globule  in  the  heat  of  the  cupel  is  similar 
to  that  of  pure  silver.  If  j\  of  platinum  is  in  the  silver,  the  glo- 
bule does  not  show  the  bright  glistening  surface  of  silver  or  gold, 
but  is  dull  and  gray.  With  }  of  platinum  it  requires  a  strong 
heat,  and  the  cupelhng  is  extremely  slow ;  the  grain  is  flattened, 
dull,  and  obstinately  retains  the  last  portions  of  lead.  The  glo- 
bule thus  obtained  in  cupelling,  contains  silver  and  platinum, 
and  it  may  also  contain  gold  and  other  metals ;  if  thrown  into 
concentrated  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  all  the  silver  is  dissolved,  but 
not  the  platinum.  The  residue  is  platinum,  and  if  gold  has  been 
in  the  alloy,  it  contains  gold.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
some  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  over  boiling 
water.  The  dry  residue  is  triturated  with  alcohol  of  -84  specific 
gravity,  and  dissolved  in  water  after  the  alcohol  has  extracted 
the  yeUow  liquid.  The  gold  only  ia  dissolved;  the  platinnm  re^ 
mains  as  a  platinum  ehoride  combined  with  chloride  of  ammonia. 
This  ia  calcined  in  a  red  heat  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and'  the  re- 
maining powder,  which  is  platinum,  weighed.  The  gold  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  proto-aulphate  of  iron.  Too  mucli  silver 
in  the  alloy  is  not  good  for  solution,  because  some  little  platinum 
appears  to  bo  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver is  more  than  2  to  1  of  platinum ;  but  as  this  loss  ia  very 
small,  the  assay  indicates  too  little  metal.  "WTien  iridium  is  pre- 
sent the  precipitate  of  platinum- ammonium  chloride  is  red- 
dish or  brick-red,  instead  of  yellow.  The  precipitate  is  then 
calcined  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  dissolved  in  aquafortis, 
which  alone  dissolves  platinum ;  this,  when  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, forms  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  separation  of  the  other 
platinum  metals  from  the  solution,  is,  if  not  difficult,  at  least  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  belong  more  to  chemistry  than  to  metallurgy. 
Silver. — The  assay  of  silver  ore  is,  in  itself  extremely  simple. 
Most  of  the  silver  ores  contain  lead,  others  copper,  which  metals 
in  many  instances  so  far  predominate  as  to  make  their  extraction 
profitable.  We  make  the  assay  in  this  case  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure the  accompanying  metal.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  the  silver  with  some  lead  in  smelting,  and  separate  the 
14 
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silver  by  cupsllation.  K  there  is  not  sufficient  lead  in  the  ore, 
litharge  must  be  added  to  increase  it.  The  test  can  be  melted 
with  metallic  lead,  also,  in  case  litharge  cannot  be  obtained  suffi- 
ciently pure.  Metallic  lead  should  be  pure.  It  may  be  tried  by 
eupelhng  a  part  of  that  which  is  designed  to  form  the  matrix  for 
the  silver.  If  it  proves  to  be  pure  in  the  cupel — that  is,  shows  no 
other  colors,  but  converts  that  of  the  cupel  into  a  uniform  whitish- 
yellow  and  no  metalHe  globule  remains,  we  may  conclude  the 
metal  to  be  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purpose.  The  assays  with 
metallic  lead,  and  those  with  the  oxide  of  lead,have  their  peculiar 
advantages :  the  first  is  for  quantitative  assays  in  the  smelt-works ; 
the  second  is  the  most  convenient  for  CLualitative  assays. 

Assay  hy  MelaUio  Lead. — We  thus  assay  all  the  ores  in  which 
we  expect  to  find  silver,  or  other  precious  metals.  The  lead  u 
in  this  assay,  the  purity  of  which  has  been  tested,  is  j 
in  the  following  manner.  The  metal  is  melted  in  a  clean  iron 
ladle,  the  dross  or  suHage  on  its  surface  is  removed,  and  the  hquid 
poured  into  a  wooden  trough,  which  is  previously  rubbed  over 
with  reddle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  wood.  The 
trough  is  represented  in  fig.  105.     It  is  taken  up  with  both  hands 


and  the  lead  kept  constantly  in  motion  until  it  is  near  congela- 
tion ;  at  this  point  the  lead  is  thrown  up,  and  in  falling  back  iuto 
the  trough  again  it  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  which  are 
often  very  minute,  and  the  mass  appears  in  the  form  of  fine  sand 
if  the  operation  has  been  well  performed.  When  all  the  lead  is 
thus  divided,  and  cold,  it  is  thrown  on  a  sieve,  of  about  twenty 
meshes  to  the  inch;  the  fine  part  is  removed  for  use,  and  the 
coarse  grains  which  remain  are  reserved  for  remelting.  This  lead, 
in  quantities  of  two  ounces  for  one  test,  is  placed  upon  a  flat 
dish,  and  mixed  with  the  ore  for  smelting.  The  dishes  used  for 
this  purpose  are  manufactured  of  good  fireclay,  similar  to  that  of 
which  crucibles  or  firebricks  are  made ;  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  pure  clay  and  four  parts  of  refl^actory  sand  is  considered  a  good 
composition.     Dishes  of  diree  inehts  diameter  are  made  by  hand 
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of  this  silicioua  clay,  but  where  many  are  required,  it  is  necessary 
to  maiiufa<rfiire  them  by  such  a  machine  as  is  used  for  making 
cupels.  The  capacity  of  the  dish  mtist  be  abundantly  sufficicDt 
to  melt  four  ounces  of  lead  and  half  an  ounce  of  ore.  These 
dishes,  when  first  made,  are  too  soft  and  porous  for  use ;  they  are 
dried  in  the  air  and  then  baked  in  a  furnace.  Any  potter  can 
manufacture  and  bake  them  with  Lis  ordinary  ware.  With  a 
cupel  furnace,  having  a  large  muffle,  a  number  of  tests  may  be 
assayed  at  once ;  and  in  all  cases,  two  tests  should  be  assayed 
from  every  species  of  ore.  Whenever  meltings,  smelting  and 
cupelling  are  done  at  the  same  time,  the  dishes,  pots,  or  cupels, 
are  marked  with  reddle,  and  numbered  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  teat  may  be  recognized ;  this  reddle  mark  is  not  obhterated 
by  fire.  Two  ounces  of  granulated  lead  are  laid  around  the  edge 
of  the  dish,  so  that  the  concavity  in  the  centre  is  free.  In  the 
middle,  ^  of  an  ounce,  or  60  grains,  of  ore  finely  pulveriaed,  is  placed, 
and  some  of  the  granulated  lead  mixed  with  it,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ore  does  not  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  dish.  The  dishes 
thus  prepared  with  ore  and  lead  are  pushed  slowly  into  the  heated 
muffle  of  the  furnace  5  the  most  refractory  specimens  foremost, 
and  those  afterwards  which  melt  eaady.  The  ores  which  contain 
much  sihcious  matter  or  iron,  are  refractory ;  those  which  con- 
t^n  pyrites  chiefly,  are  very  fusible.  In  a  short  time,  say  live  or 
eight  minutes  after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  muffle,  the  ore 
begins  to  roast,  that  is,  exhale  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile 
substances,  and  the  lead  begins  to  melt.  When  ore  and  metal 
are  thus  heating,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  shut  by  a  piece  of 
hard  charcoal,  and  the  dishes  gradually  exposed  to  a  stronger 
heat  by  stirring-the  fire;  this  must  not  be  done  too  fast,  because 
some  ores  foam  in  melting  and  flow  over  the  lead,  thus  spoil- 
ing the  assay.  The  principal  object  of  this  operation  is  to  form  a 
slag  of  the  ore,  and  bring  at  the  same  time  melted  lead  in  contact 
with  it  in  its  molten  state,  which  may  absorb  the  precious  metal. 
In  case  the  ore  does  not  contain  sufficient  flux  for  melting,  some 
of  the  lead  is  oxidized  by  the  heat,  and  forms  a  flux  for  it.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  too  much  heat  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
ore,  because  some  of  it  may  boil  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  and  is 
lost.  The  heat  must  not  be  too  slow  to  act,  because  in  that  case 
the  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  generated  abundantly,  will  eat  through 
the  dish.  The  heat  in  the  muffle  is  easily  regulated,  by  putting 
more  or  less  coal  at  the  mouth.    It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
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have  the  fire  rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.  After  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  or  twentj  minutes,  we  observe  a  bright  metallic  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish.  It  is  the  melted  lead  surrounded  hy  the 
Suid  ore,  which  is  now  in  the  form  of  a  slag.  The  lead  is  all  the 
time  burning  and  evaporating ;  and  if  these  vapora  of  it  draw 
over  the  dishes,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  heat  is  too  low ;  on 
die  other  hand,  if  these  vapors  rise  high  on  the  roof  of  the  muffle, 
the  fire  is  too  hot.  The  vapors  of  lead  ought  to  form  a  cloud, 
which  is  suspended  half-way  between  the  roof  and  the  bottom  of 
the  miifle.  The  withdrawal  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle 
will  cool  it,  and  the  addition  of  coal  heat  it-  When  the  bright 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  disappears,  the  mouth  of  the  mufSe 
should  be  entirely  shut,  and  a  strong  heat  applied  about  ten 
minutes  longer.  This  is  the  finishing  heat ;  the  ore  becomes  now 
perfectly  fluid,  and  separates  entirely  from  the  button  of  lead 
below  it.  This  heat  is  sufficient  to  finish  the  operation.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  assay  is  between  one  hour  and  one  and  a 
quarter.  The  disli  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  hot  muffle,  and 
its  contents  cast  into  a  previously  heated  iron  mould,  which  has 
been  rubbed  over  with  some  fat  or  tallow.  After  the  contents  of 
the  mould  are  cooled  sufficiently  to  adhere  together,  they  are  put 
into  cold  water,  and  the  slag  carefully  separated  fi^om  the  lead 
by  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  This  lead  is  ready  for  refining, 
and  may  be  placed  in  the  cupeh  In  ease  the  ores  isontain  very 
refractory  matter,  such  as  particles  of  clay,  slate,  heavy  spar  and 
quartz,  about  ten  grains  of  boras-glass  may  be  mixed  with  the 
ore ;  btrt  if  the  test  will  work  without,  it  is  better.  If  a  series  of 
tests  are  to  be  assayed,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  melt  the  whole  of 
them  before  refining  the  lead. 

Smelting  with  Oxide  of  Lead. — All  ores  may  be  smelted  with 
the  oxide  of  lead  instead  of  metallie  lead,  which  is  preferable 
when  much  lead  is  in  the  ore.  Some  ores  must  be  t- 
melting;  these  do  not  often  present  themselves,  and  g 
may  smelt  without  previous  roasting.  The  ore  under  examina- 
tion is  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  one  part  of  saltpetre  and  two  parts  of  crude 
cream  of  tartar.  This  is  the  composition  of  black  flux,  which 
may  be  used  here  to  advantage  in  ite  crude  form,  particularly 
when  sulphur  is  in  the  ore.  The  use  of  this  mixture  presupposes 
the  presence  of  lead  in  the  ore,  and  one  ounce  is  smelted  at  a 
time ;  this  brings  the  quactity  of  ore  assayed  to  near  fire  hua- 
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dred  grains.  If  no  lead  is  ia  the  ore,  or  very  little,  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  litharge  ia  mixed  with  it^  and  the  other  propor- 
tions are  the  same  as  mentioned  before.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  beat 
plan  to  take  100  grainsof  this  kind  of  ore,  and  mix  with  the  required 
flux  for  smelting.  If  we  want  a  correct  asaay  of  leid,  the  test  is 
not  smelted  in  an  earthen  or  clay  crucible,  but  m  a  cyppei  pot, 
so  that  all  siUcioua  matter  is  excluded  In  fig  106,  ■»  pot  of 
this  kind  is  represented.  It  is  about  ^  of  in 
inch  thick  in  metal,  and  as  the  flux  is  exceed 
ingly  alkaline,  very  little  lead  can  remam  m 
an  oxidized  state  in  the  slag.  Over  the  mix 
ture  of  ore  and  flux  a  stratum  of  salt  is  laid 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  flying  of 
the  ore.  The  crude  flux,  in  detonating  with 
the  saltpetre,  would  throw  out  the  ore  un 
less  it  was  covered  with  salt,  especiall"v  if 
the  narrow  mouth  of  the  copper  pot  w  to 
open.  A  short  time,  35  or  40  minutes,  in, 
sufficient  to  smelt  the  test,  for  which  of 
course  the  heat  must  not  be  made  so  high 
as  to  melt  the  copper.  This  teat  may  be 
smelted  in  an  iron  pot  if  the  ore  contains  no  sulphur.  When 
the  smelting  in  finished,  the  contents  are  poured  into  the  iron 
mould,  and  the  quantity  of  lead  which  is  obtained,  shows  the 
exact  quantity  of  that  metal  in  the  ore. 

"When  oxide  of  lead  ia  added  to  the  assay,  no  teat  can  be 
made  for  determining  the  quantity  of  lead.  The  operation  is 
essentialy  the  same  as  that  above  mentioned,  and  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  elay  or  Hessian  crucible,  in  a  black  lead  pot,  or  an 
iron  pot.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  cupelled.  In  all  cases  where 
crude  tartar  is  used  as  a  flux,  the  fire  must  be  kindled  above  the 
pots,  for  if  it  comes  from  below,  the  detonating  saltpetre  is  apt  to 
throw  most  of  the  ore  out  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  The  fire 
must  be  low  so  long  as  a  noise  is  perceived  in  the  pot ;  when  that 
ceaaes  the  draught-holes  may  be  opened  and  more  fire  applied. 

In  this  assay  we  may  use  litharge,  as  in  the  gold  asaay ;  that 
is,  take  an  excess  of  htharge  and  precipitate  lead  by  mixing  with 
it  a  definite  quantity  of  carbon.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious one,  a  large  quantity  of  silver  may  remain  in  the  slags. 
This  is  of  less  importance  than  in  the  case  of  the  gold  assay ;  stfll 
it  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  assay  made  in  a  clay  crucible  to  be  in- 
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correct.  In  all  these  instances,  wc  recommend  smelting  in  an 
iron  pot,  with  salt  and  a  constant  stirring  of  the  mass,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  granules  of  lead  hy  dissolving  the  cinder.  This 
assay  fornixes  a  more  correct  result  than  any  other. 

When  sulphureta  are  extensively  present  in  an  ore,  the  opera- 
tion is  in  all  eases  performed  with  greater  facility  if  the  test  is 
smelted  with  saltpetre  only,  or  a  mixtute  of  saltpetre  and  htharge, 
to  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  added.  Galena  may  thus  be  con- 
veniently assayed  for  silver,  if  we  pound  it  with  three  or. four 
times  its  weight  of  saltpetre,  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda  of  a  weight 
ecjual  to  its  own,  or  the  same  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead.  Thus  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  is  produced  which  contains  all  the  silver, 
but  not  all  the  gold  if  any  is  present.  The  sulphureta  may  be 
also  smelted  in  a  clay  pot,  with  just  sufficient  saltpetre  ia  oxidize 
aU  the  sulphur  and  produce  no  metalhc  lead.  The  slag  thus 
formed  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  metalhc  lead,  which  in  nJelting 
down  carries  all  the  silver  with  it.  This  operation  may  be  cor- 
rect when  executed  properly,  but  it  is  one  of  those  difficult  iesays 
in  which  the  result  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  When  an 
assay  is  performed  in  an  iron  pot  under  constant  stirring,  all  the 
sulphureta  of  an  ore  may  be  decomposed  by  htharge ;  when  to  this, 
metalhc  lead  is  added  and  the  assay  in  its  fluid  state  is  poured 
into  a  hot  clay  crucible  and  rapidly  melted,  so  as  to  acTJumulate 
all  the  metal  at  the  bottom,  we  may  obtain  all  the  silver  in  the 
ore,  but  not  aU  the  gold.  If  a  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  of  litharge 
is  so  regulated  as  to  form  an  oxide,  the  ore  never  boils  on  melt- 
ing ;  we  may  therefore  in  such  a  case  fill  the  crucible,  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  ore  with  pure  litharge.  As  much  metallic  lead  will 
be  produced  as  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  ore, 
which  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites  is  considerable.  An  assay  of 
this  kind  must  he  made  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  for  the 
litharge  soon  eats  through  a  Hessian  crucible.  Thus  we  obtain 
all  the  silver,  and  the  process  is  simple  and  ea^ly  performed ;  the 
heat  necessary  is  too  great  for  an  iron  or  copper-pot,  and  if  the 
assay  is  well  regulated  the  amount  of  metal  produced  may  by 
proper  attention  be  considerably  diminished. 

The  first  method,  that  is  the  assay  with  metallic  lead  in  the 
muffle  of  the  cupel  furnace,  is  the  most  correct,  and  whenever 
any  doubt  exists,  it  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  final  proof  of  a  good 
assay.  It  can  be  apphed  in  all  cases  where  the  presence  of  the 
precious  metals  is   expected ;   it  is  a  quick  operation,  causing 
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but  little  labor  to  perform  it  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  the  best 
method  of  assaying.  The  use  of  boras  facilitates  the  operation  in 
some  measure,  but  when  more  than  yV  or  5^  of  the  ore  is  em- 
ployed, the  assay  works  slower  and  is  not  quite  correct. 

Cupellatton. — This  operation  is  similar  to  the  one  described 
above  for  extracting  preeioua  metals  from  the  ore,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  the  slags  fonned  are  absorbed  by  the  porous  mass 
of  the  cupel,  and  thus  expose  the  clean  surface  of  the  hot  metal 
to  the  iniluence  of  oxygen.  All  the  metals  which  can  be  oxidized 
under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and  heat,  are  thus  oxidized  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cupel.  Those  which  cannot  be  oxidized,  and  re- 
main after  the  application  of  the  strongest  heat  on  the  cupel,  are 
called  precious  metals,  in  contradistinction  from  the  others  which 
are  often  called  base  metals.  We  have  spoken  in  former  pages 
of  cupels,  and  of  the  maaner  of  their  manufacture,  and  merely  re- 
mark here  that  the  material  of  which  the  cupel  is  made  has  an 
important  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  assay.  Under  certain 
circumstances  one  kind  of  mass  or  composition,  and  under  others 
another  kind,  is  more  correct.  Whenever  lead  only  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  cupel  of  pure  bone-ashes  is  the  best ;  but  when  copper, 
iron,  arsenic,  and  similar  metals,  are  in  the  alloy,  this  cupel  does 
not  give  at  first  a  correct  assay,  and  it  k  necessary  to  alloy  the 
first  result  once  more  with  lead  and  cupel  again.  In  these  in- 
stances, it  has  been  found  that  cupels  made  of  two  parts  of  wood- 
ashes  and  one  part  of  limestone-marl,  are  preferable  to  those  of 
bone-ashes.  In  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  cupel  there  is  no 
difference ;  the  ashes  must  be  washed  in  warm  water,  as  before 
explained,  and  the  whole  operation  conducted  as  above  described, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  over  the  cavity  in  the  cupel  made 
of  wood-ashes  a  thin  layer  of  bone-ashes  is  placed.  The  cavity 
of  the  newly-pressed  cupel  is  for  this  purpose  scratched  by  a 
knife,  and  some  bone-ashea  sifted  over  it  and  firmly  incorporated 
by  some  strokes  of  a  wooden  mallet  on  the  head  of  the  pestle 
which  forms  the  cavity.  To  prevent  cracks  in  the  concave  sur- 
fiice  of  the  cupel,  it  must  be  set  aside  with  the  cavity  downwards, 
until  used. 

Cupelling  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations  in  metal- 
lurgy. We  obtain  by  it  at  once  a  separation  of  the  precious 
metal  ffom  the  oxidized  metaJ  m  a  perfect  form,  quantitatively 
determined.  The  chief  condition  of  success  is,  that  the  newly 
formed  oxides,  of  which  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  the  only 
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perfect  ones,  should  he  absorbed  by  the  cupel  Copper  is  ab- 
sorbed also,  but  not  in  a  large  quantity ;  it  is  mechaoically  con- 
ducted to  the  porcg,  and  soon  Alls  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  after 
■which  no  more  is  absorbed.  In  a  limited  quantity  all  the  oxides 
are  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  but  not  directly  by  the  mass  of  the 
cupel.  These  oxides  are  conducted  to  the  pores  by  the  oxides 
of  lead  or  bismuth.  As  the  latter  metal  is  very  scarce  and  cannot 
generally  be  obtained,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  lead  only,  pre- 
suming that  in  previous  operations  all  the  other  oxides  have  been 
removed.  The  cupellation  ia  generally  performed  on  a  number 
of  tests  at  once,  for  it  causes  as  much  labor  to  refine  one  test  as 
to  cupel  a  rauifie  fuU  of  them.  Those  specimens  which  contain 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  and  other  substances,  are  placed 
farthest  info  the  muffle,  where  the  strongest  heat  prevails.  The 
tests,  -which  are  alloys  of  pure  silver  and  lead,  or  antimony,  may 
be  cupelled  near  the  mouth  of  the  muffle.  If  we  neglect  to 
attend  to  this,  it  may  happen  that  one  test  is  frozen  while  the 
heat  carries  off  fi'om  the  other  silver  or  gold,  or  both  together  by 
evaporation.  In  all  cases  we  must  bo  provided  with  a  pair  of 
pj    jp^  good  tongs,  such  as  is  repre- 

j^^  sented  in  fig.  107,  to  remove 

^SS-  any  cupel   which    is    finished, 

or  to  move  a  frozen  cupel  to 
a  hotter  place.  The  cupels  are 
marked  with  reddle,  also  the 
paper  in  which  the  test  was 
saved  with  a  corresponding 
number ;  these  numbers  are 
marked  in  a  book  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  min- 
eral or  metal,  whence  it  comes  and  to  whom  it  belongs,  the 
amount  of  ore  assayed  and  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained.  When 
the  cupels  have  attained  a  white  heat,  the  test  is  gently  put  into 
the  cavity,  but  so  that  the  surface  is  not  injured  by  the  cold 
metal ;  it  is  therefore  held  for  a  short  time  over  the  cupel  to  heat 
it.  In  some  instances,  assayers  fill  the  cupel  with  the  test  before 
putting  it  into  the  mufQe.  This  is  not  the  proper  manner,  for  a 
cupel  may  look  well  when  cold,  but  on  exposing  it  to  the  heat 
of  the  muffle  the  invisible  cracks  open,  and  cause  a  failure  of  the 
assay,  by  absorbing  metal  and  slag.  Before  putting  any  metal  in 
the  hot  cupel,  the  latter  is  closely  examined  by  bringing  the  eye 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  where  it  is  protected  against  the 
radiating  heat  by  interposing  a  pane  of  glass.  If  no  cracks  are 
visible  on  the  surface,  the  metal  may  be  placed  in  the  cupel.  A 
cupel  win  absorb  twice  its  weight  of  oxide  of  lead ;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  put  more  than  its  own  weight  into  it,  for  an  excess 
of  lead  will  filtrate  through  the  cupel  and  destroy  the  bottom  of 
the  muffle.  The  cavity  in  the  cupel  should  not  bo  too  deep,  for 
this  causes  ashes  above  the  test ;  besides,  the  oxide  of  lead  does 
not  easily  rise  above  its  level,  and  a  deep  cupel  worts  slowly ;  as 
the  fresh  air  which  enters  the  muifle  and  passes  over  the  cupel 
does  not  enter  it.  In  most  cases,  we  have  an  alloy  for  cupella- 
tlon  in  the  form  of  a  solid  button  of  lead,  which  is  placed  with 
tongs  in  the  proper  cupel.  If  the  test  is  in  fine  grains,  or  in  dust, 
such  as  a  precipitate  of  goM,  it  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  thin  sheet- 
lead,  and  put  into  the  cnpeL  In  this  latter  case  it  is  advisable  to 
melt  first  a  little  pure  lead  in  the  cupel  before  putting  the  test 
into  it.  A  more  correct  method  of  proceeding  is,  to  melt  lead 
and  the  test  together  in  a  clean  iron  ladle,  shake  it  well  to  dis- 
solve the  gold  or  silver  in  the  lead,  and  cast  this  hot  lead  into 
the  cupel.     A  ladle  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  fig.  108.     It  la 


a  useful  instrument,  and  serves  frequently  to  replenish  a  cupel 
with  fccsh  lead.  In  case  a  test  is  frozen,  the  assay  would  bo  lost 
if  we  did  not  furnish  the  frozen  cupel  with  a  fresh  supply  of  pure 
hot  lead,  which  will  gather  the  metal,  and  afford  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  test.  When  all  the  cupels  are  furnished  with 
their  metal,  the  mouth  of  the  mufle  is  partly  shut  with  a  piece 
of  tough  charcoal ;  a  knotty,  well-burnt  coal  is  best  suited  for  this 
purpose.  The  lead  soon  melts,  and  if  the  heat  is  sufB.ciently 
strong  a  cloud  of  white  vapors  of  lead  rises  over  the  cupels.  If 
this  cloud  is  low — that  is,  hovers  over  the  surface  of  the  cupels — 
indicates  that  the  muifle  is  too  cold.  The  mouth  of  the  muffle  is 
then  closely  shut,  and  the  fire  stirred  to  increase  the  heat.  By  a 
small  hole,  between  the  coals  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  we  may 
now  observe  its  interior.  "When  the  cloud  of  lead  smoke  rises 
about  half-way  between  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  muffle, 
the  heat  is  strong  enough ;  we  now  remove  a  small  coal,  and  admit 
more  air  to  the  interior.     When  the  heat  increases  so  as  to  cause 
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the  vapors  of  lead  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  muffle,  the  coala 
at  its  mouth  are  removed ;  by  this  means  the  cloud  is  lowered. 
If  the  heat  is  too  high,  the  hot  oxide  of  lead  filters  through  the 
cupel,  and  destroys  the  bottom  of  the  muffle.  It  also  evaporates 
silver  and  gold,  whose  vapors  pass  off  with  those  of  lead.  If  the 
heat  is  too  low,  the  oxides  which  are  formed  do  not  melt  at  once 
and  penetrate  the  eupel ;  a  part  of  the  precious  metal  is  carried 
with  them  over  and  into  the  pores  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
operation  is  well  conducted,  the  melted  test  shows  a  clear  white 
color,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  on  its  aurfiiee  we  observe  a  con- 
stant motion,  unaccompanied  by  any  signs  of  ebuUition.  When 
nearly  aU  the  lead  is  thus  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  test  is 
reduced  to  a  size  which  contains  about  two  parts  of  lead  to  one 
of  silver,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  closed  once  more,  and  the 
heat  increased.  After  a  few  minutes,  we  observe  that  the 
globule  becomes  quiet,  and  assumes  a  clear,  mirror-like  surface, 
no  motion  is  perceptible,  and  around  it  there  is  a  rose  of  dark 
oxides  in  case  the  alloy  contains  any  copper,  iron,  or  other  re- 
fractory metals.  If  the  heat  is  strong,  and  no  vapors  any  longer 
rise,  the  globule  has  become  clear ;  we  then  gradually  remove 
the  coal  from  the  mouth  of  the  mufle,  and  draw  the  cupels  gently 
towards  it  by  means  of  a  hook  of  strong  iron  wire.  K  we  re- 
move the  hot  cupels  directly  from  the  muffle  into  the  cold  air, 
the  hot  globules  are  liable  to  explode,  particularly  when  silver 
predominates  in  the  alloy.  The  surface  of  the  globule,  under 
these  circumstances,  cools  rapidly  and  diills,  while  the  gases 
which  may  be  within  break  the  cold  shell  in  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape, and  throw  off  the  parts  already  cooled  and  solid.  When 
the  globules  are  very  small,  or  contain  much  gold,  they  will  not 
explode,  and  the  cupels  may  be  removed  at  once  with  the  tonga. 
If  the  lead  which  has  been  used  in  melting  or  cupelling  is 
not  quite  pure ;  if  it  contains  silver,  which  most  of  the  market- 
able lead  often  does,  we  take  an  amount  of  crude  lead,  equal  to 
that  employed  in  the  assay,  and  cupel  it  by  the  side  of  its  cor- 
responding test.  The  silver  thus  obtained  from  the  crude  lead 
is  subtracted  from  the  assay,  and  the.  difference  is  the  actual  yield 
of  the  ore  in  precious  metal.  If  the  cupels  are  not  sufliciently 
large  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  crude  lead,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  and  refined  in  two  cupels ;  the  weight  of  the  globules  must 
be  equal,  and  both  are  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  test 
specimen. 
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The  operation  of  cupelHug  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  ex- 
perience to  do  it  so  perfectly  aa  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
result.  In  all  instances  the  yield  thus  obtained  by  the  assay  13 
smaller  than  the  yield  on  the  large  scale ;  this  difference  is  greatly 
increased  by  irregular  or  imperfect  work.  Cold,  or  frozen  oxide 
must  not  by  any  means  be  deposited  in  the  cupel.  It  is  there- 
fore advantageous  to  commence  the  operation  under  a  strong 
heat,  and  modify  it  in  the  course  of  the  process.  Aa  the  test  is 
poor  in  silver  aa  yet,  it  will  not  lose  much  of  the  silver  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  lead.  If  the  test  is  poor  in  sHver,  the  heat 
may  be  stronger  throughout  the  operation  than  if  it  is  rich.  The 
last  heat  should  be  strong  in  all  eases  but  of  short  duration,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  evaporation  of  alver.  If  it  ia 
found  necessary  to  cool  either  cupel,  it  may  be  done  by  placing 
a  piece  of  cold  iron  or  clay  beside  it.  If  the  whole  raulHe  is  too 
hot,  and  the  removal  of  the  coal  at  its  mouth  does  not  reduce  the 
heat  sufficiently,  a  shovel,  or  a  piece  of  cold  iron  held  within  the 
miiiBle  will  effect  it.  If  the  draft  into  the  mufle  is  too  strong, 
and  passes  too  much  air  into  it,  the  metal  is  liable  to  a  rapid  evap- 
oration and  loss  of  sUver;  in  this  ease  the  draft  may  be  modi- 
fied by  narrowing  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  with  a  brick,  A  rapid 
circulation  of  fi-esh  air  in  the  muifle  always  causes  a  considera- 
ble loss  of  silver.  We  cannot  furnish  a  hotter  rule  for  regulating 
it  than  that  given  above ;  the  cloud  of  lead-vapors  should  move 
slowly  midway  between  the  roof  and  the  bottom  of  the  muffle. 
When  only  a  few  cupels  are  in  the  muffle,  these  may  be  moved 
to  those  places  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  higher  or  lower 
heat.  The  loss  of  silver  thus  caused  by  evaporation,  is  small  but 
manifest.  Another  loss  is  caused  by  oxidation,  and  the  silver  is 
absorbed  by  the  cupel  with  the  oxide  of  lead;  a  third  loss  con- 
sists of  that  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  cupel  in  a  metallic  state. 
The  latter  cause  of  loss  is  diminished  by  having  close  cupols 
which  are  free  flrom  cracks  and  fissures.  It  is,  therefore,  not  pos- 
sible to  furnish  a  correct  estimate  of  the  loss  which  may  happeii 
in  an  assay ;  sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  'OOS,  at  others  '05. 
All  metalhc  lead  contains  silver ;  so  does  Htharge  and  even  sugar 
of  lead,  and  various  other  salte  of  lead  are  not  entirely  free  from 
it ;  the  amount  is  often  very  small,  stiU  it  can  be  detected.  All 
slags  from  the  smelting  operations  contain  silver,  and  those  in 
which  the  oxide  of  lead  predominates  contain  most  of  it.  Those 
assays  in  which  much  lead  is  used  and  little  metal  obtained  for 
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Cfupellation,  cause  more  loss  in  silver  than  those  in  -which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  converted  into  metal.  The  losses 
accruing  from  smelting  are  never  so  great  as  those  sustained  in 
cupeUation. 

The  color  of  the  cupel  shows  the  kind  of  metals  in  the  test 
besides  lead  and  precious  metal.  Pure  lead  colors  a  cupel,  of 
white  bone-aahes,  yellow,  which  is  often  inclined  to  orange ;  bis- 
muth does  the  same.  Copper  causes  a  gray  coating,  which  is  often 
reddish  or  brown;  iron  produces  a  black,  often  brownish,  coating; 
tin  causes  a  gray  one  and  invariably  freezing ;  zinc  deposits  a 
yellow  powder,  and  causes  freeaing ;  it  occasions  also  a  loss  in 
silver  by  evaporation  and  by  ebulhtion.  Antimony  causes  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  in  most  cases  a  considerable  loss  in  silver 
by  evaporation ;  it  also  causes  the  cupel  to  crack,  which  then  ab- 
sorbs the  metal. 

In  the  same  manner  as  ores  are  assayed  and  cupelled,  the  pro- 
ducts of  smelting  operations  are  smelted  and  refined.  The  met- 
als from  the  ftimaces  are  cupelled  at  once,  if  they  consist  of  suf- 
ficient lead  to  admit  of  it.  If  the  lead  contains  other  metals,  it 
is  necessary  to  melt  it  in  a  clay  dish  with  some  saltpetre  and  salt, 
to  remove  by  oxidization  those  metals  which  may  interfere  with 
the  operation.  Slags,  or  Bediments  from  the  furnaces,  or  con- 
densed vapors  from  the  top  of  the  furnaces,  are  in  all  cases  treat- 
ed as  an  ore ;  that  is,  they  are  melted  in  a  flat  dish  with  metallic 
lead,  the  foreign  matter  vitrified,  and  the  silver  thus  brought  into 
combination  with  the  lead.  The  (quantity  used  for  one  assay  may 
equal  that  mentioned  before ;  but  as  these  materials  are  generally 
poor  in  silver,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  increase  the  test  to 
100  grains,  instead  of  60  grains,  and  melt  with  the  same  amount 
of  lead.  To  the  metal  from  the  furnace,  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
lead  is  added  for  vitrification,  in  case  we  suspect  the  presence  of 
other  metals  than  lead. 

Assay  of  an  Alloy. — The  silver  obtained  in  the  large  operar 
tion  by  refining,  is  never  pure.  It  generally  contains  lead,  cop- 
per, and  frequently  other  metals,  which  on  an  average  amount 
to  from  one  to  four  per  cent.  This  refined  silver  may  be  tested 
as  to  its  purity  by  cupellation.  A  small  piece  of  silver  is  cut 
from  the  iugot  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  have  the  average  of 
the  alloy.  One  pennyweight,  or  twenty  grains,  from  each  side  of 
the  silver  bar,  will  mate  the  test  two  pennyweights:  two  of 
these  tesia  are  cupeUed  at  once,  each  witii  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
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lead.  At  the  same  heat,  and  in  the  cupels  side  by  side,  two 
teats  of  lead,  each  of  half  an  ounce,  are  reflaed  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  silver  contained  in  the  pure  lead  from  the  Tesult  of 
the  cupellation.  The  cupels  are  heated  in  the  muffle  to  a  white 
heat,  before  the  lead  is  put  in  for  the  silver  test ;  and  when  the 
latter  is  melted  and  begins  to  evaporate,  the  silver  is  laid  in  the 
fluid  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  tests  of  pure  lead  are 
placed  in  their  respective  cupels.  The  operation  is  now  conducted 
exactly  as  before,  and  the  results  compared.  Silver,  which  is  con- 
tained in  coin,  or  in  trinkets,  or  in  plate,  may  be  thus  deter- 
mined ;  but  as  in  these  cases  the  amount  of  copper  is  generally 
very  large,  and  as  oxide  of  lead  will  conduct  only  a  limited 
amount  of  copper  oxide  into  the  pores  of  the  cupel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  quantity  of  lead  in  cupellation,  or  remove 
most  of  the  copper  by  melting  it  previously  with  fluxes,  which 
absorb  the  oxide  of  copper.  If  the  amount  of  copper  ia  not  too 
large,  or  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  test  should  be  made  directly 
on  the  cupel,  we  operate  exactly  as  described  above ;  that  is,  we 
melt  the  lead  first,  and  place  the  test  in  it,  refining  at  the  same 
time  some  pure  lead.  The  quantity  of  copper  alloyed  with  sil- 
ver determines  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be  used  in  the  assay ;  if 
the  amount  of  copper  is  10  per  cent.,  7  parts  of  lead  are  suffi- 
cient for  cupellation ;  if  the  copper  is  20  per  cent,,  10  parts  of 
lead  are  required ;  for  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  14  parts  of  lead ; 
and  for  more  copper,  17  parts  of  lead  to  that  of  the  alloy  are 
necessary.  Pure  silver  requires  actually  not  more  than  -3  parts 
of  lead  for  cupellation ;  but,  as  in  assays  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  pure  silver,  we  employ  at  least  3  parts  of  lead  to  one  of 
silver.  In  all  cases  where  copper  is  alloyed  with  silver,  we  never 
succeed  in  removing  it  all  by  cupellation ;  from  one  quarter  per 
cent  to  one  half  per  cent,  of  copper  will  always  remain  after  the 
best  and  most  accm'ate  assay.  Copper  is  the  only  metal  which 
may  be  brought  on  the  cupel  without  causing  any  serious  incor- 
rectness; all  other  metals  in  an  alloy  must  be  removed  before  cu- 
pellation takes  place.  Native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  galena, 
copper,  pyrites,  chloride  of  silver,  arseniuret  of  silver,  and  other 
compounds,  may  be  cupelled  directly,  or  with  the  addition  of 
lead.  When  we  consider  the  simplicity  of  smelting  in  the  fiat 
dish,— that  is,  the  process  of  vitrification, — and  the  correctness  of 
the  assay  made  in  this  manner,  we  find  there  is  nothing  gained 
in  attempting  to  avoid  the  smelting  of  the  test.    The  method 
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by  vitrification  is  perfectly  safe,  when  the  necessary  corrections 


An  assay  of  silver  ores  is  to  all  appearances  not  so  very  sim- 
ple, and  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water 
aiid  nitric  acid,  the  moist  analysis  seems  to  be  more  suitable  to 
produce  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  mineral 
or  an  alloy.  This  is  actually  not  the  case ;  the  moist  analysis  is 
by  no  means  simple — it  requires  by  far  more  sagacity,  knowledge, 
and  means,  than  the  assay  by  way  of  smelting  and  cupellation. 
The  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  most  of  the  salts  of  lead 
and  other  metals ;  less  so,  however,  in  those  of  copper,  and  also 
in  all  chlorides ;  hence  more  silver  may  escai)e  our  observation 
than  the  loss  in  cupellation  and  smelting  amounts  to.  The  latter 
process  causes  a  uniform  loss,  which  we  may  estimate,  after  some 
experience.  This  is  not  the  case  if  we  operate  with  the  moist 
analysis ;  the  ultimate  result  may  be  too  large  or  too  small,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  it.  When  the  operation  of  the  wet 
assay  has  not  been  performed  with  the  most  accurate  means  and 
skill,  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  never  correct ;  and  as  in  metal- 
lurgical operations,  we  cannot  pay  such  close  attention  to  assays 
as  is  done  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  we  conclude  the  dry  assay  to 
be  decidedly  the  most  preferable  way  of  treating  silver  ores. 

Amalgamation. — Some  minerals  contain  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  which  may  be  amalgamated  or  combined  with  quick- 
silver ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  process  more  extensively  hereafter, 
and  allude  to  it  here  chiefly  as  an  experimental  test,  to  determine 
the  character  of  an  ore  in  respect  to  the  large  operation.  All 
those  ores  which  contain  native  metals  may  be  amalgamated ;  the 
mercury  will  absorb  these  metals  and  form  an  alloy  in  case  any 
affinity  exist  between  them  and  it.  Native  gold  and  silver,  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver  and  gold,  and  others,  may  be 
amalgamated,  provided  no  metallic  lead  or  copper  is  present ;  for 
these  also  combine  with  quicksilver,  and  may  deceive  the  opera- 
tor if  he  is  not  aware  of  their  presence.  The  operation  as  a  test 
or  an  assay  is  therefore  uncertain ;  it  is  also  slow,  expensive,  and 
difficult. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  testa  must  be  prepared  for  amalgamation 
if  we  wish  to  succeed ;  for  we  do  not  know  whether  substances 
are  present  which  are  injurious  to  the  mercury.  The  ore  or 
mineral  for  this  purpose,  is  finely  pounded  and  moistened  with 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of  common  salt;  then  dried  and 
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1  to  a  genUe  heat,  with  constant  stirring.  This  operation 
may  "be  performed  in  an  iron  vessel.  The  sulphur,  arsenio,  and 
other  volatile  substances,  are  thus  partly  expelled ;  the  naetals, 
such  as  copper  and  lead,  are  oxidized ;  the  silver  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  gold  into  the  metalhe  state.  The 
roasted  ore  is  put  in  an  iron  mortar,  mixed  with  a  little  mercury, 
moistened  -with  warm  water,  and  nibbed  by  an  iron  pestle.  It 
requires  some  hours'  dihgent  labor  to  combine  the  precious  metal 
with  the  mercury,  after  which,  water  is  poured  over  the  ore,  and 
the  fine  debris  of  rock,  or  oxides  of  metals,  are  washed  away ;  this 
may  be  done  in  an  iron  pan,  such  as  was  described  in  the  assay 
of  gold.  The  operation  of  washing  must  be  performed  cau- 
tiously ;  for  the  ama^am  is  generally  in  the  form  of  invisible 
globules  and  easily  carried  away  by  water,  the  use  of  which 
■when  warm  facilitates  the  coagulation  of  the  amalgam.  The 
amalgam  thus  received  may  be  presaed  through  a  piece  of  soft 
leather ;  but  as  the  mercury  always  contains  some  silver  or  gold, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  separate  any  from  it  by  filtration,  if  the  test 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  the  ore.  The  better  plan  is  to  place  the  amalgam 
in  the  cupel  and  evaporate  most  of  the  mercury ;  but  before  all 
is  driven  off  by  the  heat,  add  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  melted 
previously  in  the  ladle,  and  conduct  the  operation  as  any  other 
assay  by  cupellation. 

The  Ghhuh  in  the  Cupel. — After  a  suocessfiil  cupellation  the 
globule  is  bright,  of  a  rich  metallic  lustre,  and  more  or  less  yel- 
low, according  to  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contains.  It  is  perfectly 
round  on  the  upper  side  and  flattened  below,  adhering  to  the 
mass  of  the  cupeh  When  the  globule  contains  lead,  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  cupel,  and  its  surface  is  duU  and  shows  signs 
of  oxidation.  The  grain,  after  a  successful  cupellation,  is  laid 
on  a  clean  steel  anvil  and  flattened  with  a  small  hammer,  to 
break  loose  any  cinder  which  may  adhere  to  its  lower  side ;  it  is 
then  thrown  into  a  dish  of  clear  water,  and  washed  with  a 
brush.  The  clean  metal  is  weighed  on  sensitive  scales,  which  in- 
dicate the  tenth  part  of  a  grain.  The  silver  obtained  from  the 
granulated  or  pure  lead,  which  has  been  cupelled  at  the  same 
time  with  the  test,  is  placed  in  the  scales  on  the  side  of  the 
weights;  and  the  weight  thus  indicated  by  the  scales,  is  the  actual 
amount  of  metal  in  the  test. 

S&paratvm  of  Gold  and /Silver. — Most  of  the  results  of  an  assay 
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contain  hoik  gold  and  silver.  Tbia  is  particularly  tie  case  with 
all  our  gold  ores,  and  also  the  silver  ores  found  in  the  gold  re- 
gion. Tho  separation  of  these  two  metals  in  the  dry  way,  we 
shall  describe  hereafter ;  it  is  not  adapted  to  secure  a  quantita- 
tive determination  on  small  tests.  In  all  assays  of  silver  ores,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  amount  of  silver  present  is 
sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  test  in  nitric  acid.  Four  parts  of 
silver  by  weight  to  one  part  of  gold,  axe  required  to  make  the 
alloy  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Flattening  the  grain,  or  drawing  it 
out  into  a  thin  lamina  on  a  steel  anvil,  facilitates  the  solution  of 
the  metal.  The  silver  only  is  thus  extracted  from  the  alloy,  pro- 
vided the  nitric  acid  is  pure  and  free  from  an  admixture  of  mu- 
riatic acid;  the  gold  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish-brown  powder.  This  is  gathered  on  a 
clean  paper  filter,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  sheet-lead  and  cupelled. 
The  grain  obtained  in  this  cupellation  is  pure  gold,  provided  the 
lead  does  not  contain  any  silver ;  in  that  case  we  must  cupel  an 
equal  quantity  of  lead  for  correction,  and  determine  the  assay  as 
described  above.  If  the  quantity  of  gold  ia  so  very  small  that  a 
test  on  the  cupel  is  impracticable,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
its  purity,  we  pour  off  from  the  sediment  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
moisten  the  residue  with  a  drop  of  aquafortis,  in  which  the  gold 
dissolves  and  shows  its  presence  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  fluid; 
the  silver  remains.  Other  metals  than  gold,  such  as  oxido  of 
iron,  cause  a  similar  color  in  the  solution ;  but  we  may  detect  the 
gold  by  testing  with  protoxide  of  iron,  or,  which  is  better  stiU, 
with  sesquichloride  of  tin  in  case  the  quantity  is  very  minute. 
The  latter  test  is  difficult ;  for  the  solution  must  be  greatly  di- 
luted, the  tin  solution  very  clear,  and  no  free  hydrochloric  aeid 
present :  a  little  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
in  a  very  dilute  test.  The  gold  acid  solution  is,  therefore,  eva^ 
porated  to  dryness  by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  dissolved  in 
much  water;  the  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  ia  much  diluted, 
and  both  are  placed  in  a  large  clean  test-tube ;  the  tin  is  then 
poured  on  the  gold  solution.  After  shaking  the  mixture  for  a 
while  and  then  suffering  it  to  rest,  a  bright  crimson  iilm  of  pur- 
ple of  cassius,  will  appear  on  the  surface  in  the  test-tube.  In 
confirmation  of  the  quantily  of  sdver,  the  nitric  solution  of  silver 
may  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
must  he  very  dilute,  to  exclude  the  lead  from  precipitating  with  it  in 
case  any  is  present ;  then  filtrate,  and  cupel  the  chloride  by  means 
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of  lead.  Or  if  moro  convenient,  the  chloride  may  be  weighed ; 
this  is  however  uncertain  in  its  results,  because  the  chloride  re- 
tains a  little  water  which  cannot  be  expelled. 

If  gold  80  far  predominates  that  the  alloy  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  aquafortis  is  applied  to  the  test ;  this  dissolves  all  the  gold 
when  there  is  not  too  much  silver  present.  The  silver  remains 
now  undissolved  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  weighed.  The  operation  must  be  performed 
quickly,  and  the  effect  of  light  on  the  chloride  excluded :  100 
parts  of  chloride  ate  equal  to  75'33  parts  of  metallic  silver.  If 
the  quantity  of  silver  is  so  large  as  to  admit  of  cupelling,  the  latter 
operation  should  be  resorted  to  to  determine  finally  the  quantity. 
We  thus  find  either  the  quantity  of  gold,  or  that  of  silver,  and  in- 
fer the  quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  weighing  and  calculation. 

I^ad. — A  quantitative  assay  on  lead  is  not  so  simple  as  at 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be ;  the  oxide  of  lead  is  a  strong  solvent 
or  silex,  and  where  that  add  is  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain all  the  metal  by  a  dry  assay.  The  metal  is  very  volatile ; 
so  is  also  its  sulphuret  and  chloride  and  some  other  compounds ; 
the  application  of  a  stixing  heat  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
The  assay  is  always  performed  in  a  crucible  hned  strongly  with 
carbon,  or  in  a  metal  pot  as  described  in  previous  pages  In  all 
cases,  an  assay  of  lead  ought  to  be  made  m  its  ciude  ore. 
Roasting  of  lead  ore  is  always  tedious,  and  invaiiably  connected 
with  a  loss  in  metal,  which  may  be  from  5 
to  10  per  cent.  We  will  once  more  allude 
to  the  operation  described  above.  The  pot, 
fig.  109,  may  be  either  of  copper  or  iron,  be- 
cause neither  of  these  metals  combine  readily 
with  metallic  lead ;  if  sulphurets  or  chloiides 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  assay,  copper  pota 
must  be  used;  and  as  salt  is  always  employed  ! 
in  this  assay,  it  is  advisable  to  use  copper  ex- 
clusively. An  assay  is  thus  very  easily 
made  and  more  correctly  than  by  any  other 
method,  but  it  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  flux  used,  and  the  heat  applied.  The 
flux  is  black  flux  simply,  in  case  oxides  and 
salts  are  to  be  assayed ;  if  a  sulphuret  is  under  examination,  crude 
flux,  that  is,  crude  tartar  and  crade  saltpetre,  is  used,  to  which  iron 
filings  are  added.     One  weight  of  ore  to  four  of  the  black  flux  is 
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the  proponJon ;  or  if  galena  is  to  be  assayed,  one  part  of  saltpetre, 
two  parts  of  crude  tartar — argol— and  one  part  of  galena,  are 
mixed  and  finely  pounded ;  to  thia,  fine  iron  filings,  about  i  of  tlie 
weight  of  ore,  may  be  added.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  salt,  for  the  oxides  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
for  galena  |  of  an  inch.  An  air-furnace  is  not  used  for  smelting, 
for  the  draft  of  it  is  too  strong,  and  the  heat  too  great;  the  smelt- 
ing IS  done  by  ehai  coal  exclusively.  A  furnace  for  this  operation  is 
repiesented  in  fig  110 ;  the  pot  having  a  metalhc  foot  is  set  upon 
the  grate  bars  directly  without  a  sole- 
piece  of  brick ;  the  cover  is  put  on,  and 
coal  filled  around  and  over  the  top  of  it ; 
the  aah-pit  is  now  closed  to  prevent  all  ac- 
cess of  the  air.  The  fire  is  applied  to  the 
top  of  the  coal,  through  a  small  door  in 
the  sheet-iron  pipe  which  covers  the  brick 
furnace.  The  latter  is  about  ten  inches 
square  or  round,  and  of  the  same  height. 
The  fire  sinks  thus  slowly  down  in  a  half 
hour  to  the  grate  bars.  By  this  time  the 
fluxt,s  are  perfectly  dry  in  the  pot,  all 
cra(,khng  noise  ceases,  and  a  stronger  fire 
IS  applied  by  opening  the  ash-pit  and  shut- 
ting the  door.  The  furnace  is  kept  full  of 
coal  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
A  heat  of  fift;een  or  twenty  minutes'  dnra- 
tion  will  finish  the  assay,  the  door  is  then 
opened,  the  covei  of  the  pot  removed  by 
a  pair  of  tongs,  and  if  the  test  is  fluid  and 
still  boiling,  the  pot  is  shut  again,  and  a  httle  charcoal  is  added 
if  the  fire  is  low  down.  A  few  minutes  will  finish  the  assay,  that 
is,  the  flux  appears  now  to  he  quiet,  is  perfectly  fluid,  like  water, 
and  may  be  removed  from  the  fire.  The  contents  of  the  pot  are 
cast  into  a  hot  metal  mould,  in  which  all  the  lead  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom,  a  black  cinder  above  it,  and  the  salt  floating  as 
clear  crystallized  glass  on  the  top  of  both.  When  the  operation 
has  been  well  performed  there  is  hardly  five  per  cent,  loss  in  metal, 
not  often  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

In  this  case  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  assay  slags  from  the 
smelting  furnaces,  glass,  or  minerals ;  the  treatment  is  the  same, 
with  the  exceptions  that  prepared  black  flux  instead  of  crude 
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at^ol,  and  no  iron  lilings,  are  used.  Litharge  from  the  reiining 
furnaces  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  advisable  to  put 
more  than  one  pot  at  once  into  the  fire,  because  as  soon  as  a  test 
is  perfectly  melted  it  should  be  removed,  notwithstanding  others 
in  the  same  fire  may  not  be  ready ;  this  of  coarse  causes  so  much 
disarrangement  that  either  one  of  the  assays  must  be  doubtfal. 

We  may  remark  that  the  success  of  this  assay  depends  entirely 
on  the  flux  used.  Any  borax,  lime,  or  other  matter,  has  a  deteri- 
orating effect;  if  the  above-mentioned  flux  of  tartar  is  not  suffi- 
cient, the  addition  of  some  carbonate  of  soda  will  improve  its 
fluidity ;  yet  if  too  much  of  the  latter  is  used,  other  metals  such  as 
zinc  and  antimony  may  be  precipitated  with  the  lead.  Salt  is  a 
necessary  flnx  in  this  assay,  as  it  causes  the  lead  to  form  metal ;  the 
chlorine  acts  on  other  metals,  such  as  copper  and  iron,  oxidizing 
them  and  facilitating  the  formation  of  lead,  silver  and  gold. 

Assay  in  Omctbles. — ^This  mode  of  assaying  lead  is  never  so 
correct  aa  the  above,  because  the  evaporation  of  the  metal  and  its 
combination  with  silex  and  the  fluxes  cannot  be  prevented.  This 
assay  is  always  performed  in  a  crucible  lined  strongly  with  coal, 
so  that  the  lead  may  not  pass  through  the  lining  and  combine 
with  the  silicious  matter  of  the  pot.  Oxidei  of  lead  such  as 
litharge,  minium,  antimoniates,  phosphates,  and  sligs  or  glTss 
are  pounded  finely  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  blacV 
flux ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  crucible,  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  salt,  as  shown  in  fig.  Ill,  and  exposed,  first  tj  a  £,pntle  heat  for 
half  an  hour  in  an  air-furnace,  and  after- 
wards for  about  twenty  minutes  to  a  strong 
heat.  By  this  lime  the  masa  is  perfectly 
fluid ;  it  may  be  perceived  by  removing  the 
cover.  If  the  assay  is  stiU  boiling,  the  pot 
is  covered  again,  and  the  heat  continued 
until  perfect  quietness  and  fluidity  is  ob- 
tained. Should  it  happen  that  the  slags 
are  not  found  to  be  perfectly  fluid,  another 
smelting  must  be  made  with  the  addition  ••-  "        —. 

of  carbonate  of  soda  equal  to  half  tTip  ■^_  —  ~  »  ^ 
weight  of  ore. 

The  appUcation  of  heat  must  be  limited  to  the  shortest  time 
possible,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  lead.  When  the  assay  is 
perfectly  melted,  the  crucible  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  put  on 
&  dry  or  warm  brick,  and  settled  by  a  few  downward  smart 
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sti'okes  upon  the  floor.  After  the  pot  is  cold,  it  is  broken,  and 
the  button  of  lead,  which  must  he  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a  blu- 
ish color,  is  removed  and  weighed.  In  this  assay  1,000  grains  of 
ore  may  be  used,  but  the  crucible  should  neyer,  he  more  than 
half  filled,  because  the  mixture  is  liable  to  boil.  The  proportion 
of  flus  to  the  ore  is  of  some  consequence,  on  account  of  lie  car- 
bon contained  in  the  black  flux.  If  the  test  is  chiefly  oxide  of 
lead,  such  as  litharge  or  minium,  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  two 
parts  of  black  flus  to  one  of  ore  should  be  used.  In  thia  assay 
crude  argol  is  inadmissible,  because  it  endangers  the  pot  by  its 
combustion ;  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  know  how  much  carbon 
may  be  in  the  flux.  Two  parts  of  any  blacli  flux  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  pure  litharge  and  aJ]  other  kinds  of  ore.  If  the  slag  is 
not  fluid,  which  hardly  happens  by  the  use  of  salt,  some  carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  added,  which  never  should  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  ore.  If  the  ore  is  very  highly  oxidized,  such  as  hydrates, 
and  mixed  with  chromium  or  iron,  manganese,  and  similar  me- 
taflic  oxides,  which  require  carbon  for  their  partial  reduction  to 
protoxides  in  order  to  form  slags ;  two  parts  of  black  flux  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  ^say,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease it  to  four.  In  this  instance  it  is  decidedly  better  to  apply 
a  flux  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  also  some  bora/x,  and  take  twice  the  weight  of  the  ore  in  flux. 
To  this  flux  sufficient  finely-powdered  charcoal  is  added  to  produce 
twice  the  quantity  of  lead  which  may  he  in  the  ore ;  one  grain  of 
soft  charcoal  reduces  thirty  grains  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  ore  and  all 
other  substances  are  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  water  to  a 
stiff  paste ;  this  is  strongly  dried,  once  more  rubbed  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  filled  in  the  crucible.  This  assay  may  safely  be 
made  in  a  clay  or  Hessian  crucible ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  correctness,  the  clay  pot  is 
preferable  to  one  lined  with  carbon,  because  it  requires  less  time 
for  smelting.  But  if  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  not  exact,  if  there 
is  too  much  or  too  Httle  mixed  with  the  ore,  the  assay  is  always 
more  incorrect  in  the  clay  than  in  the  coal  crucible.  The  slags 
near  the  clay  of  the  crucible  are  always  pasty,  and  retain  more  or 
less  lead  in  small  globules  which  cannot  be  recovered.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  coal-hned-pot,  and  if  grains  of  metal  ad- 
here to  the  slags,  or  to  the  coal,  these  may  be  recovered ;  for  the 
6.rst  arc  soluble  in  water,  and  from  the  latter  we  obtain  the  met- 
al by  washii^.    In  all  cases,  the  first  heat  on  the  pot  shoidd  be 
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slow  and  from  above,  so  as  to  make  the  boiling,  whicli  is  modified 
by  a  layer  of  salt,  as  short  as  possible.  Salt  always  absorbs  a 
little  lead,  also  iron  aad  oih^  metals ;  but  the  quantity  of  lead 
tiius  lost  is  only  a  small  portion  of  that  which  is  lost  in  the  cin- 
der when  no  salt  is  uaed.  When  salt  is  itsed,  the  ^des  of  the 
crucible  are  found  to  be  nearly  free  from  globules  of  lead,  which 
is  never  the  ease  when  only  an  alkali  and  boras  are  used. 

The  lead  obtained  in  these  assays  is  never  pure;  it  contains 
8  more  or  less  of  other  metals.  When  black  flus  is  used  it 
I  a  certain  quantity  of  potash  and  combines  with  po- 
tassium ;  this  amounts  in  some  instances  to  two  per  cent.  Cop- 
per, tin,  silver,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  lead  if  the  ore  con- 
tains the  oxides  of  these  metals.  All  other  metals  combine  in 
small  portions  with  the  lead  and  may  be  neglected.  Zinc  com- 
bines with  lead,  but  it  may  be  evaporated  entirely  from  it ;  in 
this  operation,  from  j\  to  t\  of  lead,  which  evaporates  with  the 
zinc,  is  lost.  The  impure  lead  may  be  freed  from  some  of  its 
impurities  by  melting  it  with  some  saltpetre  and  carbonate  of 
soda  in  a  clay  dish  in  the  muffle ;  this  operation  is  to  be  con- 
ducted at  a  very  low  heat,  and  not  extended  too  far,  for  much 
lead  may  be  lost  with  the  other  metals.  Such  refining  is  never 
productive  of  a  correct  assay ;  the  slags  formed  contain  a  little 
lead,  and  that  also  a  little  of  the  foreign  metals.  Silver  and  cop- 
per remain  entirely  in  the  lead. 

Galena,  seleniurets,  and  araeniurets  of  lead,  are  smelted  with 
a  flux  composed  of  eg^ual  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  of  which  mixture  four  parts  are  used.  To  this 
mixture,  fine  iron  filings  are  added  equal  to  about  ^  of  the  weight 
of  ore.  The  assay  may  be  performed  in  a  flat  dish  in  the  muffle, 
or  in  a  Hessian  pot.  The  test  is  melted  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  in 
which  it  is  perfectlty  fluid.  The  iron  added,  ought  to  be  very 
fine  or  it  is  liable  to  mix  with  the  lead.  In  this  test,  ten  per 
cent.,  and  if  the  heat  has  been  strong,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  lead 
is  lost,  while  in  the  assay  ia  the  copper  pot,  not  ofien  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  metal  is  dissipated  or  remains  in  the  slaga. 
In  ail  these  iustanees  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the  ingredients  and 
ore  fine,  and  moisten  the  compound  with  water,  drying  it  per- 
fectly before  it  is  put  into  a  crucible  for  smelting.  The  fluxes 
being  soluble  in  water,  penetrate  the  crevices  of  the  ore,  and  cover 
the  particles;  and  as  the  i!ux  is  more  permanent  in  heat  than 
most  of  the  lead  compounds,  it  prevents  the  latter  from  evapo- 
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ration.  More  correct  assays  are  obtained  by  this  mode  than  by 
tbe  former.  This  assay  is  always  more  satisfactory  when  per- 
formed in  an  open  yessel  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air, 
than  in  a  closed  vessel ;  and  in  that  case,  little  or  no  iron  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  succeed  well.  Galena  may  be  assayed  by 
melting  it  with  pure  iron,  hut  the  assay  is  always  imperfect ;  the 
heat  required  is  so  high  that  in  most  instances  &om  thirteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  is  lost  by  evaporation.  EVom  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  finely  divided  iron  is  needed  to  perform  the  operation  j 
if  more  iron  is  used  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  the 
loss  of  lead  is  diminished. 

Lead  and  Antimony^—A  mineral  of  this  composition  may  be 
assayed  by  smelting  it  amply  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  sodaj 
all  the  lead  is  thus  obtained,  and  tbe  antimony  remains  in  the 
slag.  If  silver  is  in  the  ore,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  the 
lead,  this  operation  will  not  effect  it.  In  that  instance  we  mis 
one  part  of  saltpetre  with  two  parts  of  soda,  and  take  four  parts 
of  this  mixture  to  the  amount  of  ore,  smelting  it  in  a  Hessian  or 
iron  pot.  This  assay  fomishes  all  tbe  lead,  all  the  silver,  and 
the  antimony  remains  in  tbe  slags. 

The  moist  analyas  may  be  used  to  confirm  the  dry  assay. 
If  the  latter  has  been  well  performed  'hj  applying  a  low  heat  and 
fusible  flux,  the  l<ss  in  metal  may  amount,  in  an  average,  to  ten 
per  cent,  and  in  so  far  no  test  in  confirmation  is  required.  In 
the  large  operation  we  never  obtain  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  amount  of  metal  in  the  ore,  so  that  no  great  difference  in 
the  yield  of  tbe  assay  and  that  of  tbe  anelting  furnace  is  percep- 
tible. 

Grypper. — Assays  aire  always  made  with  particular  reference  tc 
the  operation  on  the  large  scale ;  this  is  the  case  with  copper 
more  than  with  any  other  metal,  because  the  value  of  the  metal 
is  such  as  to  require  its  extraction  fi'om  the  ore  in  the  purest  form. 
Copper  alloys  readily  with  other  metals,  and  it  is  the  object  of 
the  assayer  both  to  reduce  it  and  to  free  the  metal  from  its  im- 
purities in-order  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  ore.  The 
modes  of  assaying  are  different  in  almost  every  establishment, 
and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  which  famish  the  most 
correct  results,  by  applying  the  smallest  means.  In  all  cases  the 
first  thing  done  is  to  make  such  a  sample  for  an  assay  as  will  repre- 
sent the  average  value  of  tbe  whole  mass  of  ore ;  with  this  view 
fragments  must  be  taken  from  different  spots,  and  mixed  and 
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ground  together.  A  part  of  tliia  mixture  is  tried,  by  means  of 
the  "blowpipe,  for  sulphur,  arsenie  and  volatile  metals.  If  arsenic 
or  any  volatile  substance  is  present  the  ore  must  be  roasted,  and 
iu  order  to  fiicilitate  that  operation,  a  quantity  of  it,  say  1000 
grains,  is  exposed  to  calcination.  This  quantity  is  mixed  with 
sawdust  and  a  little  oil,  dried,  and  exposed  in  a  closed  Hessian 
crucible  to  a  red  heat,  which  will  remove  a  large  portion  of  arse- 
nic and  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  matter.  The  mass,  which  ia 
not  melted,  is,  when  cooled,  triturated,  and  exposed  in  a  shallow 
earthen  dish,  in  the  muffle,  to  roasting ;  the  sulphur  is  by  this 
means,  and  by  constant  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  almost  entirely 
expelled.  If  signs  of  melting  are  shown  in  the  roasting  opera- 
tion, the  ore  is  again  powdered  and  mixed  with  a  little  sawdust, 
and  roasted ;  this  last  roasting  will  drive  off  almost  all  the  arsenic 
in  case  any  is  present.  The  mineral  is  exposed  to  the  heat  until 
all  the  charcoal  is  burned  away.  What  remains  of  the  ore  is 
onee  more  ground  and  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  calcined 
borax,  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  fine  charcoal,  and  formed 
into  a  pasty  mass  by  the  addition  of  a  little  oil.  It  is  then  dried, 
broken,  and  put  into  a  black-lead  crucible  for  smelting.  The 
crucible  is  covered  by  a  slab,  and  subjected  to  the  strongest  heat 
of  the  air-furnace,  which  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  applied 
slowly  and  increased  gradually.  A  heat  of  an  hour's  duration 
is  required  for  an  assay;  and  during  the  last  20  minutes  it  should 
be  intense.  The  crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  furnace  and 
settled  by  striking  it  smartly  on  the  floor.  When  perfectly  cold 
the  pot  is  broken,  and  the  copper  is  found  in  its  bottom  in  the 
form  of  a  button.  The  color  and  malleability  of  the  button  indi- 
cate its  purity,  and  if  that  is  not  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
button  must  be  refined  in  a  manner  which  will  be  described 
hereafter.  This  assay  is  not  often  found  to  be  correct ;  the  yield 
is  either  too  low  or  too  high,  and  for  practical  or  quantitative 
assays  insufficient.  The  following  mode  of  operation  furnishes 
more  reliable  results. 

All  copper  ores  which  are  not  oxidized  must  be  roasted,  but 
those  which  are  already  free  from  volatile  matter  would  lose  by 
that  operation,  and  are  used  in  their  raw  condition.  The  ore  to 
be  roasted  is  finely  powdered  and  placed  on  a  flat  dish,  which  is 
rubbed  over  with  reddle,  in  the  heat  of  the  muffle.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grains  are  generally  sufficient  for  an  assay,  and 
two  assays  ought  to  be  made  of  every  ore  under  examination. 
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If  the  copper  is  miscd  with  crystallized  minerals,  such  as  car- 
bonate of  iron,  of  lime,  and  similar  substances,  the  heat  must  be 
applied  gradually,  because  these  crystals  explode  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  heat,  and  throw  out  the  ore  from  the  dishes.  Gradu- 
ally the  dishes  are  moved  farther  into  the  muffle,  to  expose  the 
ore  to  a  strozigcr  heat.  All  this  time  the  dish  which  contains  the 
ore  has  been  covered  with  another,  which  prevents  loss  from  ex- 
plosion. When  the  dishes  are  red  hot,  the  cover  is  removed  and 
the  ore  stirred  with  a  hook  of  strong,  clean  iron  wire ;  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  bring  any  ore,  by  adhesion  to  the  wire,  from  one 
dish  into  the  other,  The  more  diligently  the  ore  is  stirred,  the 
sooner  the  operation  of  roasting  is  performed.  At  first  the  heat 
is  great  in  the  dishes,  because  sulphur  and  arsenic  bum  vividly ; 
it  is  therefore  advisable  not  to  push  the  dishes  too  far  into  the 
mufRe.  By  degrees  the  mass  assumes  a  darker  color,  and  the 
dishes  may  now  be  exposed  to  a  higher  heat.  "When  the  ore  ap- 
pears to  be  brown-red  in  the  highest  heat  of  the  muffle,  the 
dishes  are  removed,  and  cooled  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle ;  this 
changing  of  heat  accelerates  the  process  of  roasting  considerably. 
Each  time  the  dish  is  pushed  into  the  muffle  again,  it  is  ad- 
vanced farther  in  to  expose  it  to  an  increased  heat  When  all 
sulphureous  smell  has  disappeared,  and  not  sooner,  the  dishes 
are  removed  from  the  cupel  and  cooled.  A  little  tallow  is  now 
laid  in  each,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  the  test  placed  in  the 
mufle  again.  In  burning  this  tallow  off,  the  remaining  sulphur 
and  arsenic  are  removed,  and  a  white  heat  will  finish  the  roasting 
operation.  According  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  the  quality 
of  metals  in  the  ore,  must  be  the  length  of  time  required  for 
roasting.  For  common  copper  pyrites  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  are  needed. 

If  the  powdered  mineral  under  examination  is  the  result  of 
smelting,  such  as  matt  or  slag,  the  dishes  containing  it  should  not 
be  covered,  because  in  this  state  it  always  contains  metals  which 
melt  readily ;  and  when  again  melted  they  make  a  second  pul- 
verization necessary,  which  is  equal  to  doing  the  whole  work 
over  twice.  The  operation  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  of  a  different  degree  of  heat. 

To  the  remaining  part  of  the  roasting  operation  on  250  grains 
of  ore,  two  ounces  of  crude  flux — consisting  of  one  part  saltpetre, 
and  two  of  crude  argol — are  added.  Ifthis  quantity  of  ore  and  flux 
is  conadered  too  large,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  each 
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one  forms  an  assay ;  we  aaaume  tMs  division  to  have  been  made  in 
the  following  process.  The  test  is  placed  m  a  clay  or  copper 
pot,  as  descrihed  above,  and  shown  in  fig.  ^^  ^^^ 

112.  The  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  is  cover- 
ed by  a  layer  of  dry  fine  salt,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  high.  This  test  is  tieated 
exactly  as  the  test  on  lead,  in  tlie  same  fui 
Dace,  with  the  exception  that  a  little  moie 
heat  is  applied  at  the  close  of  the  opeiation 
When  the  test  is  melted  it  is  poured  into  a 
clean,  previously  heated  metal  mould,  then 
cooled,  and  the  erude  copper  hberated  from 
the  adhering  cinder.  About  20  minutes 
are  sufficient  to  melt  this  test  The  erude 
copper  thus  obtained  is  brittle,  and  black ; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  other  metals  and  carbon,  but  it  contains  in  most 
eases  &om  70  to  80  parts  of  pure  metal.  This  copper  must  be 
refined,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 

Sefininff. — In  order  to  obtain  pure  metal,  a  common  cupel 
which  is  not  too  deep,  is  heated  in  the  muffle  to  a  white  heat. 
The  button  of  crude  copper  previously  pulverized,  in  case  it  con- 
tains lead,  is  now  placed  in  a  piece  of  paper  upon  the  hot  cupel ; 
and  in  case  it  contains  no  lead  it  is  enveloped  in  a  bit  of  sheet- 
lead  of  equal  weight  to  the  copper — and  when  the  latter  begins 
to  melt,  abont;  half  as  much  more  lead  is  added.  This  test  soon 
melts,  and  must  be  closely  watched ;  the  heat  must  not  be  so 
strong  nor  the  cupel  so  deep  as  in  cupelling  silver,  that  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  the  test  may  be  had.  The  lead  will 
always  carry  some  copper  with  it  into  the  mass  of  the  cupel, 
which  must  be  limited  to  the  smallest  amount  by  close  watching. 
When  the  globule  begins  to  look  white,  or  greenish-white,  the 
test  is  quickly  ■withdrawn  from  the  muffle,  and  a  drop  of  water 
put  on  the  globule  to  prevent  all  further  losses.  The  copper  will 
be  found  soft  and  highly  refined.  Some  copper  is  here  absorbed 
by  the  cupel,  but  not  much  when  the  operation  is  performed  quick- 
ly and  at  a  low  heat.  If  we  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  that 
loss,  a  test  in  confirmation  may  be  made  by  the  side  of  the  real 
test.  For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  fine  copper,  equal  in  weight 
to  the  crude  copper,  is  flattened  and  broken  into  fine  spangles,  and 
enveloped  in  lead  equal  in  weight  to  that  used  for  the  real  test. 
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and  in  feet  the  whole  operation  on  this  fine  copper  is  performed 
JTist  as  on  the  crude  copper.  The  loss  of  the  refined  copper  hy 
cupeUation  is  added  to  the  refined  copper  of  the  test,  as  the  ap- 
proximate loss  of  the  refining  process.  In  this  operation  it  is 
advisable  to  wort  with  as  Uttle  lead  as  possible ;  a  good  per- 
former will  work  perfectly  and  easily  with  half  the  weight  of 
lead  to  the  copper,  and  in  many  cases  with  even  less  than  that. 
Mnch  lead  causes  considerable  loss  of  copper.  When  an  assay 
is  performed  well  on  pure  ore,  the  crude  copper  contains  80  parts 
of  fine  copper  in  100  parts ;  and  in  cupellation,  from  10  to  12 
parts  of  fine  copper  are  lost — so  that  the  actual  weight  of  the  re- 
fined copper  is  a  good  standard  for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of 
the  ore,  because  it  fixes  this  always  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
actual  yield  in  the  smelt-works.  This  operation  requires  skill 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  perform  it  well ; 
frequently  no  pure  copper  remains  on  the  cupel,  all  is  absorbed 
by  the  ashes  of  the  veaael.  This  ia  particularly  the  case  with 
crude  copper,  which  contains  more  than  its  own  weight  of  lead. 
A  cupel  of  fine  ashes,  and  a  strong  heat,  are  the  best  means  of 
securing  success. 

The  foregoing  operation  appears  to  be  simple  in  its  nature, 
and  in  feet  is  so ;  the  result  of  the  first  smelting  operation  is  quite 
correct,  that  ia,  all  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore  is  in  the  crude 
copper,  with  a  variety  of  other  metals.  AU  the  lead,  silver,  and 
gold  is  in  the  button;  and  when  no  lead  is  present,  about  15  per 
cent,  of  iron  is  in  the  crude  copper.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  obtain  correct  estimates  by  this  method  of  smelting  ore.  "When 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  results  of  the  cupellation,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  make  an  analysis  in  the  moist  way  on  the  crude  copper  to 
satisfy  our  mind.  The  quantity  to  be  operated  on  ia  very  small 
in  most  cases,  particularly  with  poor  ores ;  and  wc  may  either 
dissolve  the  whole  of  the  crude  copper,  or  a  part  of  it.  The 
analysis. is  tedious;  and  if  many  assays  are  to  bo  made,  as  ia 
smelt-works  for  the  valuation  of  copper  ores,  it  is  advisable  to 
experiment  by  cupellation  until  success  is  obtained.  For  analy- 
sis, the  crude  copper  is  pulverized,  and  moistened  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with  nitric  acid.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  metals  are 
dissolved  in  this  menstruum,  which  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness and  diluted  with  water ;  only  carbon,  gold,  tin,  arsenic,  an- 
timony, and  sulphur  remain.  The  clear  liquid  is  separated  by 
filtration  fi^m  the  residue,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  may  be 
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esamiDed,  By  poiiring  an  excess  of  siilplmric  acid  into  the 
liquid  all  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is 
separated  by  filtration.  This  precipitate  may  be  dried  and 
weighed,  if  it  is  of  any  value,  to  know  the  quantity  of  lead.  The 
copper  is  now  precipitated  by  siilphureted  hydrogen  from  the 
liqiiid,  which  must  be  done  by  applying  an  exoe^  of  the  preci- 
pitant, and  operating  quickly,  because  this  newly-formed  sulphu- 
ret  soon  oxidizes  and  becomes  a  sulphate,  and  is  in  that  condition 
redissolved.  The  washing  of  the  sulphuret  is  performed  with 
warm  water.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  roasted  and  weighed 
as  an  oxide  of  copper.  This  operation  is  uncertain  in  its  results, 
if  performed  only  with  usual  care  and  skill.  It  requires  great 
skill  to  perform  this  analysis  well,  for  which  reason  it  is  not  a 
common  process  in  practice.  If  the  ore  is  merely  a  compound 
of  iron  and  copper,  the  analysis  is  more  simple ;  and  the  cupella- 
tion  is  still  more  so,  and  equally  correct.  In  this  case  the  copper- 
test  is  melted  with  a  little  saltpetre  and  argol,  on  a  clay  dish  in 
the  muffle,  and  the  result  is  fine  copper. 

English  Process  of  Assaying. — In  Swansea,  Wales,  where  ex- 
tensive copper  smelt-works  make  many  assays  necessary,  this 
operation  is  performed  in  a  manner  which  is  rather  expensive ; 
but  as  the  assay  is  made  on  a  large  quantity  of  ore,  it  cannot  fail 
to  detect  nearly  its  true  contents.  One  ounce,  avoirdupois,  of 
ore  is  selected  from  an  average  mixture  which  has  been  previ- 
ously pounded  fine  and  sifted.  The  ore  is  put  in  a  flat  dish,  or 
a  large  crucible,  which  is  placed  inclined  on  a  coke  or  anthracite 
fire,  and  slowly  heated  and  stirred  to  expel  most  of  the  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  other  volatile  metals.  It  is  not  the  object  to  expel 
aU  the  volatile  matter,  but  merely  to  remove  most  of  these  admix- 
tures; this  operation  will  require  from  1  to  2  hours. 

Onuk  Copper. — ^When  the  ore  is  cooled  after  roasting,  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight,  or  15  dwts.  of  flux.  The  flux  is  a 
compound  of  1  oz.  3  dwta.  of  nitre,  3  dwts.  of  common  glass,  2 
dwta,  of  borax-glass,  2  ozs.  of  fluor-spar,  1  oz.  12  dwts.  of  red,  or 
crude  argol.  These  ingredients  are  finely  powdered  and  well 
mixed,  and  preserved  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper.  This 
quantity  of  flux,  or  a  little  more — ^because  some  ores  do  not  melt 
and  become  fluid  with  15  dwts.,  and  may  require  20  dwts.^ — is 
mixed  with  ore  intimately,  and  then  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in 
a  black-lead  cmcihle.  On  applying  the  heat  gradually,  one 
hour's  time  is  required  for  the  operation  in  a  good  air  fiirnaoe. 
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The  contents  of  the  criicihle  are  poured  into  a  hot  and  greased 
metsJTie  mould,  then  cooled,  and  the  slags  knocked  off  from  the 
button  of  metsl.  The  button  should  be  of  a  faint  copper  color, 
or,  which  is  better  stni,  shaded  with  blue.  If  the  button  is  very 
rough,  too  little  flux  has  been  used;  and  if  it  is  very  smooth,  too 
much  was  in  the  pot ;  neither  of  these  will  furnish  a  correct  as- 
say, for  in  both  cases  copper  remains  in  the  slags.  A  white  color 
and  smooth  surface  on  the  button  is  never  good ;  the  slags  are  in 
this  case  full  of  oxide  of  copper  and  of  a  stony  appearance.  This 
latter  appearance  is  generally  produced  by  an  excess  of  flux  or 
deficiency  of  carbon.  A  slag  of  this  kind,  when  powdered  and 
remelted  with  a  little  crude  tartar,  wdl  produce  a  grain  of  metal, 
which  is  added  to  the  first  button ;  if  no  copper  is  found  in  this 
latter  assay,  the  first  has  been  correct.  If  the  first  smelting  is  so 
far  incorrect  that  the  slags  look  red,  or  brownish  red,  it  is  better 
to  make  a  fresh  assay,  for  not  all  the  copper  can  be  recovered 
from  these  slags.  In  this  operation  a  new  crucible  is  used  for  the 
successive  roasting  and  smelting,  for  some  of  the  ore  may  remain 
in  the  pot  after  roasting,  which  is  recovered  in  smelting.  The 
flux,  in  this  assay,  absorbs  all  other  metals,  and  precipitates 
chiefly  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  and  a  httle  iron ;  the  latter  metals 
must  be  removed  by  refining  the  crude  button  of  copper. 

By  this  assay  we  obtain  a  variety  of  metals  m  appearance ; 
and  according  to  that  appearance,  the  button  is  thrown  away  as 
useless,  or  refined,  a)  If  the  button  is  very  coarse  and  brittle, 
like  glass,  and  is  black  and  crystallized,  it  is  rejected,  for  it  never 
will  yield  the  true  contents  of  the  ore.  A  fresh  assay  must  be 
made,  b)  When  the  button  looks  stiU  finer,  and  shows  some 
tenacity,  but  is  brittle,  it  may  be  smelted  again  with  a  flux,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  used  on  ores  to  produce  fine  copper  in  the  first 
operation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  c)  If  the  button 
when  broken  presents  a  brown  copper  color,  and  is  somewhat 
tenacious,  but  still  brittle,  it  may  be  considered  the  result  of  a 
good  assay.  It  furnishes  in  refusing  about  half  its  weight  in  fine 
copper.  This  button  is  remelted  in  a  black  pot,  covered  by  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  white  cream  of  tartar  and  one  part  of 
common  salt ;  and  a  simple  fctsion  famishes  pure  copper  from  it. 
d)  If  the  button  is  of  a  copper  appearance,  but  bluish  on  the  out- 
side, it  may  be  considered  as  a  good  ore.  This  remelted  with 
the  addition  of  argol  and  salt,  and  a  little  carbon,  furnishes  gen- 
erally two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  fine  copper,    e)  A  button  which 
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is  wiite  in  the  fracture,  or  grayisli-wbite,  is  never  good ;  it  is  best 
to  throw  it  away,  becaijse  it  does  not  famish  a  good  assay. 

The  second  smelting  generally  furnishes  crude  copper,  that  is, 
copper  hardly  pure.  In  this  operation  loss  may  occur  in  casting 
the  contents  of  lie  pot  into  a  mould ;  it  is  therefore  generally 
cooled  in  the  crucible,  which  ia  afterwards  broken  to  obtain  the 
button.  By  trying  the  button  on  the  anvil  with  a  hanmier  we 
soon  find  if  it  is  fine  copper,  or  if  another  refining  is  necessary. 
In  all  cases,  the  copper  must  be  perfectly  covered  by  slags,  or  loss 
will  ensue  from  the  oxidation  of  metal. 

0  make  this  assay  succeed  well,  the  ores  under  examination 
should  contain  some  pyrites ;  if  none  can  be  had,  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  sulphur  should  be  added,  and  heated  with  the  ore  pre- 
vious to  smelting ;  because,  if  no  sulphur  ia  present,  the  slags  are 
stiff,  and  a  loss  of  metal  is  the  consequence.  If  the  ore  is  an  os- 
ide,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  and  copper  pyrites  can  be  obtained, 
one  pennyweight  of  the  latter  to  one  ounce  of  the  first  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  slags  fluid. 

Oni,de  Copper  may  be  obtained  on  first  melting,  by  roasting 
the  ore  thoroughly  to  liberate  it  from  all  volatile  matter,  ia  such 
a  manner  as  has  been  described  in  a  former  operation.  The 
oxide  thus  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  raw  ore  is  intimately 
mixed  with  25  to  28  dwts,  of  the  following  flux : — 3  oz.  of  refined 
argol  {cream  of  tartar),  1  oa.  3  dwts.  of  saltpetre,  10  dwts.  of  glass 
of  borax,  10  dwts.  of  common  glass,  and  6  dwts.  of  slacked  lime ; 
these  are  well  mixed  together  and  rubbed  fine.  To  each  assay 
about  3  dwts.  of  salt  are  mixed.  At  the  same  time  when  this  ore 
and  fiux  are  smelted  in  a  covered  crucible,  a  little  flux,  say  3  or 
4  dwts.,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  argol,  is  melted  in 
another  pot,  and  both  heated  at  the  same  time.  The  fluid  assay 
is  now  cast  into  the  hot  pot  with  the  melted  flux,  and  poured 
back  into  the  first ;  tids  operation  will  remove  those  particles  and 
little  globules  which  may  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and 
bring  the  metal  down  to  a  solid  button.  The  crucible  is  now 
cooled  and  broken,  and  the  button  of  crude  copper  removed  for 
refining. 

The  direct  way  of  producing  crude  copper  is  not  commonly 
used  f  it  is  applied  to  ores  which  work  hard  in  the  furnace,  such 
as  oxides,  or  ore  mixed  with  heavy  spar,  or  sparry  iron.  The 
yield  is  always  small ;  and  the  purchaser  makes  an  assay  in  this 
way  to  protect  himself  against  losses  in  the  furnaces ;  for  such 
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ores  never  yield  as  well,  or  wori:  as  cheaply,  as  poor  pyrites. 
Good,  easy  melting  ores  require  black  flux,  and  do  not  bear  3alt- 
petre  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  all  oxidation  must  be  prevented ; 
and  if  any  addition  to  the  first  flux  is  required  it  is  carbon,  for 
the  potash  resulting  &om  the  decomposition  of  the  argol  becomes 
frequently  too  much  for  the  copper.  If  too  much  sulphur  ia  in 
the  first  assay,  it  may  be  broken  aud  melted  once  more  with  ar- 
gol, which  will  now  produce  the  desired  button,  and  in  all  cases 
a  better  result  than  ores  without  any  sulphur:  A  good  first 
button  ought  to  make  eighteen  or  nineteen  grains  of  crude  copper 
to  the  pennyweight.  And  if  in  melting  such  a  button  the  slags 
are  too  strong,  the  addition  of  a  very  little  of  the  slag  from  the 
first  operation  will  cause  it  to  be  fluid. 

Refining. — The  coarse  copper  thus  obtained  "from  either  pro- 
cess is  not  generally  pure  copper ;  the  refining  of  this  is  per- 
formed in  a  small  crucible.  When  the  latter  is  heated  alanost  to 
a  white  heat,  the  copper  button  is  held  over  it,  and  when  warm, 
gently  throwninto  the  pot.  Over  the  button,  sulficaent  refining  flux 
to  cover  it  is  laid,  and  on  the  top  of  that  a  little  common  salt.  Refin- 
ing flux  is  composed  of  one  and  a  half  pound  of  nitre ;  one  pound 
of  red  argol,  and  a  good  handful  of  salt.  These  substances  are  well 
mixed  and  finely  powdered,  then  heated  in  an  iron  pot  and  stir- 
red with  a  red  hot  iron,  so  as  to  form  it  into  black  flux.  This 
flux  must  be  saved  in  well  stopped  bottles.  If  the  copper  is  to 
be  very  fine,  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  may  be  increased  to  two 
parts.  When  the  teat  is  perfectly  melted,  in  a  closed  furnace, 
which  requires  only  a  few  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  pot  are 
poured  into  a  greased  mould,  and  after  they  become  cold  the 
copper  will  be  found  fine.  It  is  tried  for  malleability  on  the  an- 
vil, and  its  color  and  fibre  are  evident  when  it  is  broken.  The 
slags  fix)m  this  operation  generally  contain  copper  which  may  be 
recovered. by  melting  them  with  fi:esh  argol.  The  globule  of 
metal  obtained  fi'om  this  melting  generally  contains  some  iron, 
but  in  itself  it  is  chiefly  copper.  The  assays  on  copper,  as  well 
as  on  silver  and  gold,  always  indicate  a  smaller  quantity  of  metal 
than  the  ore  yields  in  the  large  operation;  the  purchaser  of 
ore  is  therefore  in  no  danger  of  pajdng  too  much  for  the  ore  if  he 
buys  according  to  the  assay.  If  highly  oxidized  ores  are  smelt- 
ed, a  lai^e  portion  of  copper  remains  in  the  slags,  all  of  which  is 
aot  recoverable  in  subsequent  smeltm^.  The  addition  of  salt- 
petre to  the  fiux  causes  similar  losses.     All  the  copper  may  be 
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olDtained  from  sulphureta  by  the  addition  of  metallic  iron,  and  a 
flux  of  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Without  the  presence 
of  iron,  no  pure  alkali  produces  any  copper.  Black  flux  is  the 
best  reagent  for  copper  ores,  and  the  addition  of  salt  promotes  the 
formation  and  quantity  of  metal.  Copper  which  contains  zinc 
or  tin  is  carefully  refined  with  a  flux  of  salt  and  saltpetre  in  the 
crucible;  that  which  contains  gold  or  silver  is  cupelled  with 
lead,  and  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  cnpellation. 

Iron. — -An  assay  of  iron  ore  dora  not  belong  to  those  which 
are  the  most  easily  performed,  if  we  seek  the  amount  of  metal 
exactly.  In  order  to  suceeed  in  this  operation,  we  must  deoxi- 
dize the  iron  ore,  and  produce  a  heat  which  will  melt  the  metal ; 
and,  as  iron  is  extremely  refractory,  a  high  heat  is  often  required 
to  make  this  assay  succeed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  case  to 
form  a  fusible  slag.  The  accidental  admixtures  of  iron  ore  often 
cause  a  modification  in  the  composition  of  the  flux ;  but  as  a  high 
heat  ia  always  required,  there  is  found  no  difficiilty  in  melting 
almost  any  compound.  The  flux  is  most  commonly  pure  borax- 
glaas;  flint  glass,  or  such  glass  as  contains  no  iron,  may  be  used 
with  equally  good  success.  The  ore  is  pulverized,  and  passed 
through  a  silk  sieve,  well  mixed  with  the  flux  and  coarse  char- 
coal powder,  and  melted  in  a  hlack-lead,  or  a  coal-lined,  crucihle. 
On  the  top  of  the  ore  and  flux  some  coarse  charcoal  dust  is 
brought  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  charcoal  before  the  ore  ia 
heated.  The  pot  may  be  loosely  covered  hy  a  slab  This  assay 
when  conducted  with  abdity,  wiU  produce  a  fur  refault  from  bo^ 
ores  and  hydrates,  but  not  from  all  other 
ores.     We  will  therefore  describe  a  more  g 

general  mode  of  assaying,  which  furni  hes 
in  all  eases  correct  results. 

A  crucible  is  formed,  as  shown  m  fl^ 
113,  of  fire-clay;  the  foot  moulded  to  it 
serves  as  a  sole-piece ;  it  is  well  baked  and 
in  fact  treated  as  any  other  crucible.  In 
this  pot  a  lining  is  inserted  consisting  of  one 
part,  in  weight,  of  fine  clay,  and  one  of  fine 
charcoal  powder,  moistened  with  a  little 
water.  The  interior  of  the  crucible  is  lined 
with  this  mass  and  dried ;  it  is  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch,  thick.  A  second  cement  is  now  formed  of 
two  parts  of  carbon  and  one  of  clay ;  this  is  moistened,  and  the 
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whole  crucible  ia  filled  with  it  and  gently  dried.  In  this  last 
filling,  a  pattern  of  wood  is  pressed  while  the  mass  is  atill 
damp  ;  this  forms  the  cavity  for  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  The 
fbrm  of  this  cavity  ia  an  inverted  cone,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  pot  is  covered  hy  a  slab  made  of  fire-clay.  The  ore 
to  be  assayed  is  finely  powdered,  of  which  about  120  grains  are 
used ;  or  if  a  decimaL  number  is  selected,  100  grains  may  form 
a  distinct  assay.  To  100  grains  of  ore,  from  12  to  25  grains  of 
glass  of  boras  are  added,  about  half  as  much  of  cballi,  and  also 
from  8  to  10  grains  of  hydrate  of  lime.  This  flux  is  well  mixed 
with  the  ore  and  finely  powdered.  The  mixture  is  put  into 
the  pot,  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  powder  of  hard  coal 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick,  and  then  the  clay  slab 
or  cover  is  luted  firmly  to  the  crucible.  Two  of  these  pots 
may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  furnace,  but  no  more,  because  the 
heat  required  in  these  assays  is  not  so  uniform  in  the  furnace 
as  to  guarantee  the  finishing  of  all  the  assays  in  the  fire  at  once, 
which  is  necessary  if  we  expect  a  good  result.  The  furnace  is 
here  managed  as  in  all  other  assays,  the  heat  at  first  low,  is  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  should  be  urged  at  last  by  a  pair  of  bellows. 
A  heat  of  one  hour's  duration  must  be  sufB,eicnt  for  an  assay; 
if  a  longer  exposure  of  the  pot  to  the  fire  is  required,  there  is 
danger  of  its  being  melted  or  broken.  With  anthracite  coal,  or 
coke  as  fuel,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintainiag  a  uniform  heat 
without  bellows ;  but  in  feeding  the  furnace  with  charcoal,  it  re- 
quires constant  filling  and  attention;  without  blast  an  assay 
by  chaieoal  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  From  the  time  when 
the  strongest  fire  is  applied,  to  the  close  of  the  heat,  not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  should  elapse.  In  this  ease  we  cannot  open 
the  pot,  we  must  remove  it,  when  sufficiently  hot,  from  the  fire, 
and  cool  it.  This  pot  cannot  be  set,  because  of  its  form ;  wo 
find,  therefore,  always  some  small  grains  of  iron  in  the  slag,  even  if 
the  assay  has  been  well  performed.  When  the  pot  is  cool,  it  is 
broken,  the  button  of  iron  removed  and  the  cinder  carefully 
washed  and  pounded ;  the  grains  of  iron  are  then  extracted  from 
it  by  a  magnet,  and  added  to  the  button,  which  is  now  weighed, 
and  in  grains  indicates  the  per  ccntage  of  the  ore.  The  slags 
in  this  assay  must  be  perfectly  vitrified,  glassy,  and  of  a  fading 
green  color  when  seen  in  thin  transparent  scales,  or  through  the 
sharp  angles  and  corners  of  the  solid  slag.  The  iron  must  be  a 
little  carbonized,  that  is,  of  a  light  gray  color.    It  will  then  indi- 
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Gate  the  exact  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore.  If  the  slag  and  iron 
are  not  of  the  described  form,  the  assay  is  doubtful  and  of  no 
value ;  if  the  slags  are  stony  and  the  iron  dark  gray,  or  the  slags 
stony  or  vitrified  and  the  iron  white,  no  assay  can  be  considered 
correct. 

Ivoti  ores  appear  in  a  variety  of  forms.  We  recognize  only  two 
classes  as  having  any  influence  upon  the  flux  in  the  assay.  The 
above-mentioned  flux  succeeds  in  most  cases,  but  when  it  appears 
that  the  ore  already  contains  lime,  the  lime  in  the  flux  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or  the  quantity  of  borax  increased.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  if  the  mineral  under  examination  is  a  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  specular  ore,  hydrates  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  hema- 
tites of  all  kinds ;  argillaceous  or  sparry  ore ;  slags  or  glasses, 
cinders  or  scales — ^hammerslag — of  iron ;  all  work  equally  well 
in  this  assay.  Any  iron  ore  which  cannot  be  melted  with  this 
flux  in  a  crucible,  or  does  not  melt  on  being  mixed  with  other 
kinds  of  iron  ore  and  assayed  with  the  flux,  is  useless  for  the 
large  operation,  for  it  will  assuredly  not  melt  in  the  blast  furnace. 
If  the  button  is  of  an  iron-gray  color,  but  cold-short,  the  iron 
in  the  furnace  will  be  so ;  and  if  it  is  brittle,  and  the  slag  smeUs, 
when  heated  and  moistened,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  rotten 
eggs,  the  ore  contains  sulphur,  and  will  make  red  short  iron  in  the 
blast  furnace.  In  all  cases,  a  journal  is  kept  by  the  assayer,  in 
which  each  assay  is  recorded ;  this  is  particularly  necessary  with 
assays  on  iron.  The  treatment  of  the  ore,  flux,  crucible,  coal  and 
heat  are  described ;  the  time  of  smelting,  and  kind  of  fuel  are  en- 
tered ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  slags,  the  iron,  and  all  such  re- 
marks as  are  peculiar  to  the  assay  are  made  and  noted.  The  slag 
must  be  described  very  particularly ;  as,  whether  it  is  compact 
and  perfectly  vitrified  or  spongy  and  porous;  stony,  transparent 
or  opaque;  crystallized  or  inclined  to  crystallization;  its  color  in 
the  body,  and  in  the  splintery  in  reflected  light,  and  in  transmitted 
light  The  quality  and  form  of  the  iron  button  must  be  correctly 
described  for  reference ;  whether  it  is  gray,  black  or  white ;  if  crys- 
taUized,  the  forms  of  the  crystals ;  whether  it  resists  the  smart, 
stroke  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil ;  and  whether  it  is  brittle,  or,  if 
malleable,  to  what  degree,  &c.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
and  record  too  many  observations  on  an  assay  of  iron. 

We  want  generally  the  iron  only,  in  an  assay  of  that  min- 
eral, and  the  quantity  contained  in  the  test.  Matters  which  may 
be  separated  by  roasting  on  the  small  scale  perfectly,  cannot  ba 
16 
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removed,  entirely  in  tke  large  operation ;  it  is  therefore  of  little 
use  to  roast  the  ore.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  may  be 
removed  by  careful  roasting  in  the  muffle,  but  never  by  the  roast- 
ing operations  in  the  furnace  yard;  it  is  useless  to  make  good  iron 
in  an  assay,  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  furnace  from  the  same  ore. 
Water  may  be  expelled  by  roasting,  but  the  presence  of  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  smelting  operations  either  on  the  large  or 
the  smaU.  scale,  A  moist  analysis  of  iron  ore  is  practically  of 
no  use  whatever ;  it  serves  for  the  establishment  of  theories  on 
fluxes,  but  the  practical  metallurgist  derives  little  benefit  from 
such  assays.  A  little  time  spent  on  crucible  assays  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  the  best  and  most  elaborate  chemical  an- 
alysis. It  furnishes  to  the  manager  of  furnaces  at  once  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  practical  value  of  the  mineral  under  ex- 
amination. Extensive  experiments  on  fluxes  may  be  made  in 
the  crucible,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  employ  fluxes  which  cannot 
be  imitated  in  the  blast  fiirnace.  When  the  repeated  assay  with 
the  above-mentioned  flux  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  result, 
the  mineral  examined  is  worthless  as  an  iron  ore. 

An  assay  on  iron  may  be  performed  in  a  Hessian  pot,  when 
the  ore  is  a  hematite ;  in  this  case  it  is  mixed  with  coarse  char- 
coal powder  in  excess,  the  grains  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  pins' 
heads.  Such  granulated  charcoal  is  formed  by  cutting  it  from 
the  face  of  a  round  stict  of  coal,  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife ;  the 
finu  dust  mide  in  this  operation  is  separated  from  the  grains  by 
a  sieve  Ore  whioh  requires  a  stronger  heat  than  hydrates,  such 
F  e  iH  as  red  oxides  of  iron  and  magnetic  ore,  may 

be  "-melted  in  a  black-lead  pot,  and  mixed 
with  coarse  coal  as  above.  Fine  coal  is  in- 
admissible here,  because  it  hinders  iron  and 
omder  from  running  together.  An  essential 
condition  in  this  assay  is,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  be  thoroughly  hot  in  order  to 
melt  the  iron ;  a  lai^  foot-piece  is  for  these 
rpd^ons  inadmissible,  and  the  above-describ- 
ed pot  IS  employed,  because  it  has  but  a 
very  small  sole-piece.  In  anthracite  coal, 
and  in  coke  fires,  a  common  clay  crucible 
or  a  plumbago  pot,  may  be  used,  but  the 
■aurest  way  to  success  i.",  to  line  the  crucible  as  described  above, 
and  shown  in  fig.  114. 
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Mercury. — Quicksilver  is  easily  assayed,  if  we  are  provided 
with  a  proper  apparatus.  The  treatment  of  materials  which  con- 
tain mercury,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  is  in  all  cases  similar.  The 
mineral  may  be  an  amalgam  or  oxide;  when  sulphurets,  chlo- 
rides, or  similar  compounds  are  to  be  assayed,  a  flux  must  be  used 
which  combines  with  the  foreign  matter.  The  most  convenient 
apparatus  for  assaying  mercury  is  represented  in  fig,  115.  An 
iron  retort  of  about  three  inches  diameter,  which  is  composed  of 


two  parts,  is  used ;  the  lower  part  is  a  cast-iron  convex  vessel,  to 
which  a  dome  with  neck  of  cast-iron  is  screwed ;  the  whole  is  in- 
serted in  a  common  fire-pot  and  covered  with  coal ;  the  Are  is  ap- 
plied from  above  so  as  to  heat  the  dome  first,  which  must  be  suf- 
ficiently hot  not  to  condense  the  quicksilver.  To  the  neck  of  the 
retort  a  sheet-iron  pipe  of  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  two 
and  a-half  feet  in  length  is  screwed,  which  inclines  to  the  ground 
and  reaches  down  with  its  mouth  over  a  glass  or  porcelain  basin 
with  water,  hut  does  not  dip  into  the  water.  This  iron  pipe  is 
surrounded  with  a  second  pipe  of  tin  plate,  soldered  tightly  above 
and  below  to  the  iron  pipe.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  pipe 
a  funnel  of  tin  plate  is  fastened,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  reservoir 
for  water ;  at  the  lower  end,  a  stop-cock  is  soldered  to  the  tin 
pipe,  which  regulates  the  efflux,  and  so  the  influx  of  water.  The 
space  between  the  iron  pipe  and  the  tin  pipe,  which  is  about  1  of 
an  inch  in  width,  is  thus  always  filled  with  cold  water,  and  any 
vapors  of  mercury  which  pass  through  the  iron  pipe  are  con- 
densed and  drop  into  the  basin  below  its  mouth.  The  efllux  is 
so  regulated  that  the  water  is  always  cold,  and  the  funnel  con- 
Btantly  provided  ■with  fresh  water.     Small  quantities  of  ore,  or 
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anialgam,  may  be  assayed  in  a  glass  retort,  but  tliat  is  a  difficult 
operation ;  the  glass  is  liable  to  break  in  coosequence  of  the  high 
heat  necessary  for  the  assay. 

Amalgams,  such  aa  those  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  aad 
others,  are  distilled  without  any  addition  of  flux,  or  absorbent  mat- 
ter. A  mineral  which  contains  quicksilver  m  one  form  or  another 
is  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  metallic  iron, 
if  the  ore  is  cinmabar,  to  which  a  little  black  flux  or  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  carbon  is  added.  When  oxides  or  chlorides  are  to  be  dis- 
tilled, carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
mineral,  mixed  with  half  that  weight  of  black  flux,  is  added. 
The  retort  is  unscrewed  and  the  mixture  put  into  the  lower  part 
and  covered  by  an  extra  layer  of  flux  of  about  a  ^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  the  latter  addition  prevents  the  escape  of  unreduced 
mercury.  Lime  is  in  all  cases  a  servicable  addition  to  the  flux ; 
it  facilitates  the  operation  and  prevents  bofling.  All  the  ores  of 
mercury  are  liable  to  boil,  for  which  reason  a  retort  should  not 
bo  filled  more  than  i  or  |,  and  the  fire  invariably  applied  from 
above.  A  strong  red  heat  whieh  does  not  melt  cast-iron  is  sufii- 
cient  for  driving  off  all  the  mercury  from  any  compound  what- 
ever. The  mercury  thus  obtained  by  an  assay  is  never  pure ; 
but  as  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  contained  in  it  is  very  small, 
we  may  neglect  its  presence,  and  weigh  the  gathered  globules  as 
they  come  front  the  pipe,  and  accumulate  in  the  dish,  as  if  they 
were  the  real  contents  of  the  ore. 

Ohromium.. — This  metal  cannot  like  other  compounds,  be  re- 
duced from  its  oxides  to  a  metallic  condition,  at  least  not  with 
sufficient  purity  to  answer  the  purposes  of  an  assay.  The  presence 
of  chrome  is  found  by  the  blow-pipe  experiment  most  safely,  and 
if  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantity  of  metal  in  tbe  ore,  we 
combine  its  acid  with  potash,  and  determine  the  weight  of  chro? 
mium  by  the  weight  of  chromate  of  potash.  This  is  an  operation 
belonging  to  the  chemist ;  the  quantitative  assay  of  chrome  ore  ia 
of  no  value  to  tbe  metaUurgiat.  The  alloys  of  this  metal  are  of 
some  importance,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Zinc. — The  presence  of  this  ore  iu  a  mineral  is  found  by  ap- 
plying the  blow-pipe  test ;  a  quantitative  assay  is  not  so  easily 
performed.  The  best  and  most  convenient  way,  is  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  ainc  by  an  assay  of  difference.  The  ore  which  is 
to  be  assayed  is  finely  pulverized,  and  roasted,  so  as  to  expel  all 
sulphur  and  other  volatile  matter,  which  ia  not  so  e: 
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with  blende.  Two  hundred  grains  of  crude  zinc  ore  are  thus  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat,  which  must  not  be  too  strong  at  first,  because 
the  ore  is  very  liable  to  melt,  particularly  if  any  lead  is  present. 
After  repeated  roasting  and  pulverization,  we  may  succeed  by 
diligence  in  roasting  the  above  amount  of  ore  in  three  or  four 
hours'  time.  The  ore  thus  roasted  is  mixed  with  about  40  or  50 
grains  of  fine  charcoal  powder,  put  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  cover 
ed  by  a  layer  of  coal ;  a  clay  slab  is  then  laid  loosely  on  the  cruci- 
ble to  protect  the  interior  of  the  pot  against  the  failing  in  of  coal. 
The  crucible  thus  prepared  is  gently  heated,  dried  at  first,  and 
then  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong  white  heat,  so  as  to  form  and 
evaporate  metalhe  zinc  quickly.  The  residue,  after  being  again 
roasted  in  the  muffle  to  remove  sU  the  carbon  which  may  remain, 
shows  how  much  metal  has  been  evaporated ;  this  is  set  down  as 
oxide  of  zinc,  from  which  the  quantity  of  metal  is  deducted. 
100  parts  of  oxide  are  equal  to  80  parts  of  metaL  This  operation, 
simple  as  it  appears,  does  not  furnish  a  correct  assay ;  if  lead, 
bismuth,  and  similar  metals  are  present,  all  of  them  are  evaporat- 
ed with  the  zinc,  in  case  their  amount  is  not  more  than  20  per 
cent,  to  that  of  the  zinc.  Another  mode  of  assaying,  is  to  mix 
the  ore  with  borax  and  lime,  the  Mnd  of  flux  used  in  the  assay 
of  iron ;  and  then  proceed  with  zinc  ore  exactly  as  with  iron  ore 
in  smelting,  that  is,  employ  a  high  heat  and  evaporate  all  the 
zinc.  This  method  is  objectionable  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
previous  mode ;  for  all  the  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  even 
some  copper,  are  entirely  driven  off  with  the  zinc  by  the  heat. 
Assaying  zinc  ore  by  distillation,  on  the  principle  employed 
in  the  large  operation,  is  impracticable,  because  the  metal  cannot 
be  gathered  correctly.  Any  assay  made  in  this  manner  is  there- 
fore worthless.  Pure  zinc  ore,  which  contains  zinc,  iron,  silex,  or 
clay  only,  may  be  assayed  by  the  above  differential  assay  with 
sufficient  accuracy  in  the  result.  Ores  which  contain  lead  and 
other  volatile  metals,  must  be  analyzed  in  the  moist  way.  As 
this  mode  of  assaying  is  beyond  our  limits,  we  abstain  from 
alluding  to  it. 

Tin. — The  assay  of  tin  ore  is  not  difficult,  but  it  still  requires 
some  practice  to  perform  it  well.  This  metal  is  extremely  vola- 
tile, and  as  the  afBnity  of  its  oxido  for  silex  is  great,  it  requires  a 
strong  beat  to  separate  it  from  that  substance,  and  in  the  mean 
time  its  evaporation  must  be  prevented.  An  assay  on  tin  ore 
can  be  made  at  a  low  heat,  like  that  of  lead,  if  we  melt  the  ore 
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finely  powdered  with  hlack  flux  and  carbonate  of  soda.  An, 
assay  made  in  this  way  is  incorrect ;  for  the  oxide  of  tin  is  soluble 
in  an  allialine  slag,  and  when  all  the  metal  is  reduced  from  the 
slag,  the  latter  becomes  too  refractory  to  admit  of  gathering  the  tin 
into  a  button ;  it  is  thefore  diffused  in  small  globules  through  the 
mass  of  the  slag.  The  presence  of  silex  is  the  chief  objection  to 
smelting  tin  ore  with  a  large  quantity  of  alkali ;  for  pure  ores, 
which  may  be  still  rich  enough  for  the  large  operation,  will  not 
furnish  any  tin  by  such  an  assay.  A  crucible  lined  with  pure 
charcoal,  or  that  shown  in  fig,  116,  is  the  best  for  an  assay  on  tin ; 
the  presence  of  silex  or  clay  should  be  avoided  by  all  means,  and 
the  ore  freed  from  that  substance  as  far  as  possible  before  smelt- 
ing. This  may  be  done  to  perfection,  as  tin  ore  is  very  heavy. 
An  assay  performed  by  these  means  is  useless  as  a  quantitative 
assay,  and  a  qualitative  test  may  be  had  with  the  blowpipe  ;  it 
is  therefore  of  no  use  to  test  tin  ore  by  low  heat  and  alkaline 
fluxes. 


Tin  ores  genciallv,  tm  slags  from  smelting-fumaces  particu- 
larly, aie  best  treated  is  follows.  The  ore  or  slag  ia  finely  pow- 
dered, and  nuxed  with  ^'^  oi  J  of  its  weight  of  charcoal-powder, 
the  grams  of  which  are  a  bttle  smaller  than  a  pin's  head.  Tliis 
mixture  is  exposed  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  strong  heat  of  the 
air-iumace,  in  a  well-luted  Hessian  crucible,  lined  with  charcoal, 
or  a  black-lead  pot  lined  with  charcoal  dust.  The  ore  is  thus 
converted  into  a  brittle,  sandy  mass  of  cinder,  which  is  easily 
broken  and  changed  into  a  coarse  powder ;  this  is  washed  to  re- 
move the  coal,  and  the  ore  thus  prepared  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
coal-hned  pot.     Eich  ores  will  furnish  in  this  way  from  75  to  80 
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per  cent,  of  their  metal;  the  rest  remains  still  in  the  slags.     Poor 
ores,  of  10  and  15  per  cent,  of  metal,  do  not  fornish  any  metal 

Tin  ore  may  be  assayed  in  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-farnace, 
directly,  with  a  flux  of  boras  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  an  assay  of 
this  kind  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain — the  re- 
sults depend  here,  as  in  all  other  instances,  on  the  volatile  charac- 
ter of  the  accompanying  minerals,  and  the  quantity  of  silex 
present.  An  assay  thus  made  must  be  uncertain,  for  a  large 
quantity  of  metal  may  be  lost  by  evaporation.  An  assay  on 
tin  ore  is  performed  in  England,  which  answers  for  practical  pur- 
poses. It  does  not  furnish  the  exact  quantity  of  the  metal,  but, 
as  the  operation  on  the  large  scale  does  not  furnish  all  the  tin, 
the  assay  is  sufficient  for  establishing  the  value  of  the  ore. 

English  Assay. — Of  Hie  concentrated  and  roasted  tin  ore,  5  oz. 
are  weighed  and  mixed  with  one-fourth  part,  or  1  oz.  6  dwts.,  of 
culm- — bituminous  coal-slack — free  from  sulphiu:  and  sand;  or 
pure  bituminous  coal  grossly  pounded.  The  mixture  is  put  in  a 
blue  pot — black-lead  erncible — and  this  exposed  to  the  strongest 
heat  of  the  air-furnace,  for  15  or  20  minutes,  or  so  long  as  the 
coal  blaaes  or  emits  gas.  Then  stir  the  mass,  and  work  it  by  ' 
means  of  an  iron  rod  down  into  the  pot,  and  melt  for  6  or  8 
minutes  longer.  By  this  time,  the  metal  has  become  a  stiff  semi- 
fluid slag ;  the  crucible  is  now  removed,  the  sIe^  drawn  to  one 
side,  and  the  metal  cast  into  an  iron  mould  which  has  been  pre- 
viously greased.  The  slags  are  scraped  out  of  the  pot  as  clean 
as  possible,  into  an  iron  mortar ;  after  pounding  and  washing  it, 
a  great  many  grains  of  tin  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  wash- 
pan,  which  is  of  that  form  used  for  washing  and  testing  gold 
ores.  These  grains  and  the  ingot  weighed  together,  show  the 
yield  of  the  ore  in  the  furnaces ;  it  is  below  the  actual  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  the  ore.  There  is  no  way  of  testing 
this  metal  for  its  purity  but  by  the  tin-cry ;  for  which  reason 
the  melted  tin  is  east  into  a  shallow  mould,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
thin  bar  which  may  be  bent.  New  pots  do  not  fornish  so  good 
a  yield  as  old  pots,  because,  in  the  first  a  part  of  the  tin  is  ab- 
sorbed and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  crucible.  Instead  of  bitu- 
minous coal-dust,  saw-dust,  or  brown-charred  wood,  may  be  used , 
mineral  coal  is  the  best.  Prom  clean,  well-washed,  and  con- 
centrated ore,  about  60  parts  of  metal  to  100  of  ore  are  thus 
obtained-— such  ore  actually  contains  70  and  72  of  metal;  the 
smelter  generally  pays  only  55  of  metal  in  case  the  ore,  by  the 
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assay,  shows  60 ;  and  if  leas,  he  deducts  still  more  tLan  5  pounds 
from  the  60,  or  less,  of  metal.  And,  as  hy  a  second  smelting  of 
the  slags  about  one-half  of  the  remaining  tin  ia  obtained,  the 
smelter  derives  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  metal  profit  on  100 
povmds  of  ore.  The  smelter  pays  thus  to  the  miner  about  50  or 
55  pounds  of  tin  for  100  pounds  of  ore ;  the  rest  is  for  his  labor. 

Cobalt. — An  assay  of  cobalt  ore  is  difficult;  in  the  reduction 
of  the  pure  oxide  to  metal  there  is  not  the  shghtest  difliculty, 
but  this  does  not  happen  to  he  found  native.  For  these  reasons 
the  cobalt  ores  are  treated  in  the  moist  way,  to  obtain  pure  oxide 
of  cobalt;  and,  if  required,  this  is  reduced  to  metal.  The  pure 
oxide  is  mixed  with  the  same  flux,  and  treated  as  the  test  on 
iron  ore — to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  cobalt  thus 
obtained  contains  a  little  carbon,  which  may  be  removed  by 
cementation  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
black  manganese.  Cobalt  may  be  most  readily  produced  in  a 
porcelain  tube  by  heating  the  oxide,  and  leading  hydrogen  or 
earburetted  hydrogen  over  it ;  it  is  then  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder. 

The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  produced  by  melting  the  ore  with  its 
own  weight  of  saltpetre ;  if  the  ore  is  pure,  once  and  a  half  or 
twice  its  weight  of  nitre,  to  which  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda 
is  added.  This  mixture  is  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  and  poured, 
afl«r  being  properly  melted,  into  water  and  dissolved.  The  resi- 
due is  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  if  the  ore  was  pure.  If  iron, 
silex,  or  other  metals,  are  present,  the  sediment  of  course  con- 
tains some  or  all  of  these  substances.  In  order  to  purify  the 
oxide  from  these  foreign  substances,  it  is  placed  in  aquafortis, 
which  dissolves  chiefly  the  oxide  of  cobalt  when  the  acid  is  limit- 
ed. The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  filtrated  from  the  sediment,  and 
precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
small  quantities,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  iron  first,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  its  crimson  color.  When  the  precipitate  begins  to 
become  rose-colored,  the  fluid  is  filtrated  from  the  sediment,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in  excess,  which  now  produces  oxide 
of  cobalt  only. 

The  presence  of  cobalt  in  an  ore  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe ;  and  if  a  more  extensive  experiment  is 
required,  we  may  try  8  or  10  dwts.  in  a  crucible.  The  ore  is 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  roasted  in  a  large  crucible  like  copper 
pre,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.     When  the  ore  becomes  red 
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not,  it  shows  liq^uid  drops  on  the  iron  rod  by  which  it  is  stirred , 
these  appear  like  melted  lead;  the  pot  is  now  removed  and 
cooled.  Two  dwts.  of  this  roasted  ore  are  mixed  with  six  dwte.  of 
fine  white  clay,  which  has  been  calcined  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
it  is  free  from  iron  and  other  coloring  matter ;  or,  if  such  clay 
cannot  be  had,  pure  whit«  sand,  finely  powdered,  may  be  used. 
To  this  mixture  of  clay  and  cobalt  is  added  double  its  weight,  or 
sixteen  dwts.,  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  whole  is  tben  well  mixed 
and  exposed  in  a  covered  Hessian  crucible  to  a  white  beat,  all 
carbon  being  carefully  excluded.  The  beat  may  continue  half 
an  hour  or  longer ;  at  any  rate  the  mass  must  become  perfectly 
fluid.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pot  a  button  of  some  metal,  nietel  or 
bismuth,  is  generally  found,  which  is  thrown  out.  The  slag  is 
found  of  a  dark,  blacMsh-blue  color,  which,  when  ground  and 
washed,  becomes  sky-blue.     This  is  smalt,  or  cobalt  glass. 

NicM  — The  source  of  this  metai  is  chiefly  in  the  cobalt  ores ; 
it  IS,  ho^  e\  er,  found  as  kupfcr-nickel,  where  it  is  associated  with 
arsenic  Nickel  is  more  refractory  than  iron,  and  requires  the 
strongest  heat  of  the  air-flirnace.  It  can  be  produced,  like  cobalt, 
from  the  pure  oxide  only.  The  ore  is  treated  exactly  like  cobalt 
Die,  m  cnse  it  is  arseniuret  of  nickel.  If  any  cobalt  is  present,  a 
better  plan  is  to  roast  the  ore  like  copper  ore,  and  smelt  for  co- 
balt, as  above  described.  The  button  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  generally  contains  all  the  nickel  combined  with  sul- 
phur, and  some  other  metals..  This  button  is  broken,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  all 
the  other  metals  but  not  the  nickel.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
button  is  then  exposed,  with  borax,  to  a  strong  heat,  which  pro- 
duces a  metallic  button,  consisting  chiefly  of  nickeL  In  the  third 
part  of  this  work  we  shall  allude  to  this  subject  more  at  length. 

Bismuth. — This  metal  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  cobalt 
ores.  The  sediment  of  these  ores,  or  the  button  obtained  by  the 
cobalt  smelting,  the  latter  by  itself^  and  the  first  with  a  flux  of 
borax,  are  melted  in  the  muffle  in  a  clay  dish,  or  on  a  cupel. 
The  oxide  of  bismuth  is  more  quickly  absorbed  by  a  cupel  than 
lead,  and  of  course  more  rapidly  than  other  oxides.  A  cupel 
thus  saturated,  and  freed  from  the  other  adhering  matter  which 
covers  its  surface,  is  then  pounded  and  melted  in  a  coal-lined  pot 
with  black  flux  and  some  borax,  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  treated 
hke  lead.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  sufficiently 
s  character. 
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Oadmium. — TMs  metal  cannot  be  produced  in  the  dry  assay. 
Of  its  manufiicture  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  From  metallic  zinc 
it  ia  separated  by  dissolving  the  metal,  and  precipitating  the  cad- 
mium from  the  solution  by  pure  zinc. 

Antimony. — This  substance  is  assayed  exactly  like  lead,  but 
as  it  is  more  volatile,  the  heat  must  be  more  limited.  With  proper 
attention,  the  loss  caused  by  evaporation  may  be  reduced  to  five  or 
sis  per  cent.  Mostof  the  metal- thus  produced  contains  iron,  and  as 
the  affinity  of  antimony  for  iron  is  very  strong,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  melt  in  an  iron  pot ;  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  flux 
must  also  be  prevented.  It  is  also  necessary  to  roast,  if  possible, 
the  aulphuret  of  antimony,  because,  if  melted  with  metallic  iron, 
the  antimony  is  never  free  from  iron.  The  roasting  operation  is 
exceedingly  slow ;  but  the  assay  made  of  the  oxide  ia  more  safe 
than  smelting  the  sulphuret  in  the  presence  of  iron.  The  oxide 
thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  black  flux  and  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  any  kind  of  alkaline  flux  and  car- 
bon. The  antimony  thus  obtained  contains  often  five  per  cent, 
of  potassium,  which  imparts  to  it  a  granulated  fracture,  instead  of 
a  strongly  developed  crystalline  appearance,  which  is  the  natural 
form  of  pure  antimony.  No  form  of  a  dry  assay  produces  all  the 
metal  from  the  ore,  and  in  no  case  can  the  metal  be  obtained  in 
its  pure  state. 

Other  Metals. — Manganese  metal,  titanium,  uranium,  colum- 
bium,  cerium,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  cannot  be  assayed  in  the 
dry  way.  These  metals  are  of  some  importance  when  alloyed 
with  others,  and  we  shall  mention  their  qualities  in  that  relation 
in  the  proper  places. 

Assay  of  Fuel. — Since  in  metallurgical  operations  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  an  assay  of  fuel  is  to  know  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
combustible  may  produce,  and  since  that  heat  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  determine  the  value  of  fiiel  in  this  respect.  For  practical 
purposes  the  assay  is  made  sufficiently  correct  with  pure  lithai^ ; 
this  must  be  free  from  minium  and  oxides  of  other  metals.  One 
part,  say  ten  grains  of  fuel — this  may  be  wood,  or  mineral  coal  of 
any  Mnd — is  converted  into  fLne  powder,  and  mixed  with  at  least 
thirty  times  ite  own  weight,  or  300  grains  of  Htha]^,  with  some 
substances,  such  as  pure  charcoal  or  anthracite ;  forty  parts  of 
oxide  of  lead  must  be  used.  The  fuel  and  litharge  are  well 
mixed,  and  put  into  a  large  Hessian  pot,  which  must  be  only 
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half  filled  -witli  it.  Over  this  mixture  a  layer  of  pure  lilharge  is 
thrown,  of  about  half  an  inch  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  crucible  placed  in  a  hot  furnace  under  a  good  cover, 
to  prevent  the  dropping  in  of  coal ;  to  prevent  the  upsetting  of 
the  pot,  the  fire  ought  to  he  made  of  coke  or  anthracite.  A  heat 
of  ten  or  twelve  minutes  is  sufficient  to  melt  the  mass,  which  hi 
most  cases  boils  and  must  be  watched ;  an  additional  heat  of  ten 
minutes  finishes' the  assay,  and  concentrates  the  metal  which  is 
formed  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  crucible  is 
now  removed,  and  settled  by  a  few  smart  strokes  on  the  floor ; 
after  being  cooled  it  is  broken.  The  metal  button,  which  is 
always  found  to  be  remarkably  clean,  is  weighed,  and  its  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter  in  the  fuel.  When 
pure  carbon  reduces  thirty-three  parts  of  lead  from  litharge,  the 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  button  shows  the  inferior  value  of 
the  fuel  under  examination  to  pure  charcoal  In  this  case,  the 
weight  of  the  lead  button  formed  by  10  grains  of  carbon  ought 
to  be  330  grains ;  if  it  is  lees  than  that,  the  fuel  does  not  contain  so 
much  combustible  matter  as  charcoal 

Partkulm-  value  of  Fuel. — In  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  amount  of  pure  carbon  in  fuel.  This  is  the  case  when 
fuel  is  used  in  such  smelting  furnaces,  where  the  ore  is  brought 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  coal.  We  are  here  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  volatile  matter  and  also  the  amount  of  ashes.     The 


quantity  of  volatile  n  atter     easi  v  fo  nd  by  caleining  the  fuel  at 
a  red  heat.     Wo  d.  n  p  ece    or  b  tununous  or  other  coal,  is  loose- 
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ly  put  in  a  Hessian  pot,  upon  which  a  second  pot  is  inverted  and 
luted,  as  shown  in  flg.  118,  with  the  difference,  that  here  no  pipes 
are  neeesSary,  and  simply  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  coveriag  pot 
is  sufficient.  The  heat  of  the  crucibles,  at  first  gentle,  and  then  a 
high  red  heat,  will  drive  off  aU  the  volatile  substances,  such  as 
water,  most  of  the  hydrogen,  with  some  carbon,  all  other  gases 
which  may  be  in  the  pores  of  the  coal,  and  some  of  the  sulphur, 
in  case  sulphurets  are  present.  The  remaiaiag  substance,  being 
almost  pure  carbon,  is  weighed,  and  indicates  the  loss  caused  by 
the  evaporation  of  volatile  matter. 

Ashes. — ^In  order  to  determine  the  residue  which  is  left  after 
the  coal  is  consumed,  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel,  say  100  grains, 
is  used  for  a  test,  in  small  fragments ;  fine  dust  does  not  so  well 
secure  a  thorough  combustion.  This  powder  is  placed  in  a 
glazed  porcelain  dish,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  muffle. 
While  burning,  it  is  stirred  by  an  iron  wire,  but  not  too  much,  be- 
cause the  ashes  may  be  carried  off  by  the  hot  gases,  if  the  com- 
bustion is  violent  It  requires  in  many  instances  a  long  time 
and  a  protracted  heat  for  this  operation ;  in  all  cases,  however,  a 
low  heat  mil  furnish  a  more  correct  result  than  a  rapid  heat. 
When  the  operation  is  considered  as  finished,-  a  small  part  of  the 
ashes  is  moistened,  and  if  it  continues  white,  or  retains  its  color, 
it  may  be  pure;  but  when  it  turns  gray  or  black,  some  of 
the  carbon  is  still  there,  and  the  heat  must  be  continued  unii! 
the  ashes  show  their  original  color  when  moistened.  The  resi- 
due thus  obtained  is  weighed,  and  the  number  of  grains  shows 
directly  the  per  centage  of  ashes  in  the  fuel.  The  composition 
of  these  ashes  has  some  influence  on  metallurgical  operations. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Preparation  of  Ore  by  Band. — ^When  ores  are  removed  or 
loosened  from  the  vein  in  the  mine,  a  superficial  separation  of 
gangue  or  veinstone  from  the  ore  is  performed  by  the  miner. 
The  ore  in  this  condition  is  brought  above  ground ;  it  is  then 
once  more  assorted,  and  if  small  parts  of  veinstone  are  consid- 
ered injurious  to  the  smelting  operation,  they  are  removed  by 
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breaking  the  ore,  and  separating  it  from  the  rocky  matter.  This 
labor  is  generally  performed  by  small  boya,  in  a  sitting  position, 
so  tliat  tliey  may  be  close  to  the  ore  and  examine  it  with  care, 
that  none  ■which  is  valuable  may  be  thrown  away,  and  not  more 
rocky  matter  left  with  it  than  is  necessary,  or  which  cannot  be 
removed  without  loss.  Ores  which  contain  heavy  matter,  such 
as  veinstone,  should  be  carefully  assorted  by  hand  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  machines.  Such  matter  aa  heavy  spar,  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  augit  and  hornblende,  quartz,  clay  slate,  &c,, 
should  be  separated  by  hand,  for  these  substances  cannot  be 
removed  entirely  by  machinery,  and  are  very  troublesome  in  the 
subsequent  operations.  The  ores  as  they  come  from  the  mine 
should  be  separated  according  to  size  and  purity ;  the  fine  ore, 
or  slack,  is  thrown  by  itself,  for  it  is  in  most  eases  more  impure 
than  lump  ore.  Pure  ore  in  pieces,  is  piled  by  itself;  and  the 
doubtftd  pieces,  which  contain  chiefly  rocky  matter,  are  thrown 
into  a  separate  heap.  Such  ores  aa  iron  are  easily  assorted; 
it  is  of  not  much  consequence  if  a  httle  rocky  matter  is  mixed 
with  the  ore,  or  a  httle  ore  thrown  away  with  the  veinstone ; 
but  with  silver  ores  this  is  not  so,  nor  with  gold,  lead,  and  ores 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  sulphurets.  These  are  often  scat- 
tered through  the  rock  in  fine  particles,  which  are  hardly  visible. 
It  would  not  make  much  difference  in  the  results  of  a  mine,  if 
rock  which  contains  pyrites  in  small  particles  was  thrown  away ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiarity  connected  with  such  pyrites ;  they  con- 
tain more  precious  metal  than  the  densely  grouped  masses,  and 
are  easily  purified  by  pounding  and  washing;  it  is  therefore  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  attending  closely  to  the  separation  of  pyrite- 
ous  ores.  It  does  not  generally  take  much  rock  to  furnish  a  ton 
of  pyrites.  The  same  is  true  of  tin  and  copper  ores.  In  our 
mines,  and  operations  for  assorting  ore,  we  cannot  spend  much 
labor  on  the  crude  material,  because  labor  is  too  expensive 
for  that  purpose ;  for  this  reason  iron  ores  are  selected  in  the 
mines,  and  thrown  into  the  furnaces  without  further  attention,  in 
respect  to  rocky  matter.  This  mode  of  treating  ore  answers  tlie 
purpose  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  others ;  and  those  ores  which 
are  much  affected  by  refractory  matter,  in  the  furnace,  such  as 
tin,  silver,  lead  and  antimony,  ought  to  be  carefully  selected  and 
purified  from  it.  In  this  ease,  four  sorts  of  ore  are  made  of  the 
mineral  as  it  comes  fi'om  the  mine  ;  the  pieces  of  pure  ore  are 
thrown  by  themselves ;  then  lump  ore  which  contains  sufficient 
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metal  to  pay  for  stamping ;  then  flne  dust,  and  sweepings  from  the 
mine  and  from  the  yard ;  and  finally  rock.  The  latter,  of  course, 
is  thrown  away,  in  case  it  does  not  pay  for  converting  it  into 
stamp  work.  The  pure  ore— fat  ore — is  either  brought  directly 
to  the  furnace,  or  to  the  roasting  furnaces ;  the  impure  lumpa  of 
ore  are  brought  to  the  stamping  mill,  and  the  sweepings  are 
washed  by  hand.  These  frequently  contain  only  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  useful  metal,  and  cannot  be  worked  in  the  stamping 
machine,  for  the  ninety  parts  of  rock  will  not  only  absorb  the 
ten  parts  of  ore  which  are  in  its  composition,  but  will  carry 
away  some  of  the  metal  from  the  lump  ore  which  is  brought 
with  it  to  the  mill.  The  stamping  miU  losc3  in  some  cases 
twenty  per  cent,  and  often  more,  of  that  ore  which  is  deteriora- 
ted by  rooky  matter;  that  loss  increases  witli  the  poorer  qual- 
ities of  ore. 

The  sweepings  are  therefore  washed  by  hand,  and  if  they  do 
not  pay  in  that  way,  they  are  rejected  altogether.  Various 
forms  of  machines  for  washing  ore  are  in  use.  A  common  wire 
sieve  ia  often  found  to  be  sufficient ;  the  line  ore  is  taken  on  a 
sieve  of  i  or  yV  of  an  inch  holes,  and  shaken  in  a  tub  iiill  of 
water,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small  eun-ent.  The  line  ore  is 
thus  worked  through  the  sieve,  and  passes  info  the  tub ;  the 
heavy  particles  sink,  and  the  lighter  earth  is  floated  off  by  the 
current.  The  ore  remaining  on  the  sieve  is  picked  up  by  hand 
and  fr^ed  from  quartz  and  spar,  and  if  pure  it  is  sent  to  the 
roast  oven.  The  fine  ore  in  the  tub  is  stirred,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter is  nearly  filled  with  mud,  clay,  and  rocky  matter,  it  is  removed. 
If  this  sediment  is  rich  in  ore,  so  as  to  pay  for  washing  it  once 
more,  it  is  taken  on  a  finer  sieve,  and  washed  again,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  impurities ;  if  the  amount  of  useful  ore  does  not  pay 
for  this  labor,  the  sediment  is  thrown  away. 

Another  mode  of  crude  washing  is  performed  on  ores  which 
are  muddy,  and  which  come  from  a  mine  in  which  water  and  mud 
are  in  contact  with  them.  The  ore  is  in  this  ease  carried  to  a 
stream  and  thrown  into  a  large  flat  box,  which  is  supphed  with 
a  constant  current  of  fresh  water.  The  mass  is  stirred  with 
rakes,  scrapers,  or  shovels,  and  when  thus  purified  it  is  carried 
to  the  yard  for  separation  and  roasting.  This  method  is  cheaper 
than  the  above  by  means  of  sieves,  still  not  so  economical  and 
perfect  as  the  following. 

A  long  wooden  trough,  represented  in  fig.  119,  is  located  so 
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as  to  iave  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  one  end,  from  a  river 
or  basin,  which  furnishes  more  or  less  water  as  may  be  desired. 
Tiie  trough  is  in  moat  cases  at  least  50  feet  long,  in  others  100 


feet,  and  if  the  ores  are  co^  ere  i  b'^  a  tough  1  y  t  si  o  Id  be 
200  and  more  feet  in  length.  The  w  1  h  f  the  ch  nel  n  tl  e 
bottom  is  from  10  to  12  ii  1  es  a  d  tl  e  d  t,  6  o  b  n  1  s 
high.  It  may  be  made  of  rough  j  ne  I  oirda  The  t  o  gl  s  so 
located  that  a  current  of  wat  r  let  n  at  o  e  en  1  of  t  n  ovea 
down  to  the  other ;  this  en  1,  the  efo  e  n  ist  be  low  e  than 
the  other.  The  diflerence  in  the  lev  1  g  n  onen  <is  edcd 
ed  by  the  kind  of  mineral  which  is  to  be  washed.  Minerals  are 
of  different  specific  gravity,  and  their  separation  must  always 
depend  on  the  difference  of  time  which  they  require  for  subsid- 
ing in  a  fluid.  The  trough  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  on  ita  supports,  so  as  to  give  it  more  or  less  de- 
scent, particulariy  at  the  lower  or  discharging  end.  A  certain 
velocily  of  water  is  Tec^uired  to  move  a  certain  kind  of  solid 
matter,  and  if  we  reflect  on  this  property  of  water  in  motion,  and 
employ  it  properly,  we  may  separate  any  kinds  of  mineral  from 
each  otlier,  which  have  diiferent  specific  gravities.  Common  clay, 
or  loam,  requires  about  three  inches  of  motion  per  second  to  float 
it  in  water ;  fat  clay,  about  twice  as  much,  or  six  inches ;  iine 
sand,  one  foot  per  second ;  gravel,  two  feet ;  broken  stones,  four 
feet ;  slate,  four  and  five  tenths  feet ;  pieces  of  hard  rock,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  trap,  and  feldspar,  from  five  to  ten  feet  per  second. 
All  these  substances  are  lighter  than  metallic  ores,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  the  inclination  of  the  trough  for  these  various 
kinds  of  matter.  The  head  of  the  trough  ought  to  have  at  least 
so  much  descent  aa  to  move  all  the  ore  and  rock  rapidly  to  a 
certain  distance,  at  which  those  portions  nearest  the  bottom  may 
be  discharged.  This  distance  must  be  long  in  case  much  clay  is 
mixed  with  the  ores ;  it  may  be  shorter  where  debris  of  rock  is 
to  be  removed.    In  aU  instances,  so  much  water  must  be  led  into 
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the  troTigt  as  to  cover  all  the  ore,  so  as  to  submerge  it  properly ; 
and  should  it  be  desirable  to  -use  less  water  because  of  its  scarcity, 
the  trough  may  be  made  narrower,  or  the  fall  close  to  the  first 
discharge-valve  may  be  made  less,  so  as  to  form  a  pool,  ninning 
with  a  certain  amount  of  velocity  over  the  first  aperture.  The 
leading  principle  in  this  mode  of  washing  ore,  is  to  liberate  clay 
and  rocky  matter  from  it  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  at 
the  chai^g  place ;  the  ore  in  rolling  down  the  trough  is  rub- 
bing loose  the  loam  and  sand,  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
water.  The  velocity  required  for  this  may  be  great;  it  must  be 
sioificient  to  move  all  the  impurities,  and  the  ore  also.  When 
the  ore  has  thus  been  moved  so  far  as  to  be  free  ftom  dirt,  it  is 
discharged  from  the  trough  by  a  trap-valve  in  the  bottom,  and 
forms  a  pile  beneath,  mixed  with  some  impurities.  From  this 
first  discharge-valve  a  portion  of  rocky  matter,  clay,  and  earth,  is 
deposited  with  the  heavy  ore ;  these  matters  are  deposited  around 
the  heap,  and  the  heavy  ore  in  the  centre.  In  case  the  ore  is 
not  found  pure  enough  it  may  be  washed  a  second  time.  In  the 
whole  length  of  the  trough  there  are  generally  two  or  more  dis- 
charge places.  Before  the  muddy  water  arrives  at  the  end  of  it 
ail  the  heavy  particles  have  been  passed  through  these  and  de- 
posited. The  trap-valves  are  so  regulated  that  the  aperture  may 
be  made  smaller  or  larger,  as  the  size  of  the  ore  and  its  gravity 
may  require.  By  varying  the  openings  of  theso  different  valves, 
which  must  be  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  so  as  to  discharge  fine 
ore  first,  then  the  coarser,  and  the  coarsest  at  the  last,  we  may 
obtain  an  assortment  of  ore  highly  useful.  Some  of  the  impu- 
rities will  be  always  mixed  with  the  ore,  but  in  discharging  the 
fine  from  the  bottom  and  moving  the  coarse  onward,  the  light 
particles  of  rock  are  most  of  them  brought  to  the  end  of  the 
trough  and  here  easily  discharged. 

This  apparatus  is  certainly  the  most  useful  washiog-maehine ; 
it  serves  equally  well  for  iron  ore,  or  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores,  for  alluvial  ore,  and  for  stamp  work.  If  the  ore  afl;er  the  first 
washing  is  not  sufficiently  pure,  it  may  be  washed  a  second  time 
in  a  similar  trough  and  with  fi:esh  water ;  but  this  is  hardly  re- 
quired when  the  first  operation  has  been  well  performed. 

Another  method  of  separating  ore  from  rocky  matter,  is  used 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  this  country; 
it  is  that  of  the  tossing-tub.  The  ore,  either  pounded  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  thrown  into  a  tub  with  water ;  and  in  case  it 
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is  muddy,  it  must  be  frequently  stirred  so  as  to  prevent  any  sedi- 
ment before  tbe  impurities  are  properly  loosened  from  it.  When 
the  tub  is  thus  ready  for  settling,  the  workman  strikes  the  aides 
of  it  -with  a  mallet  for  8  or  10  minutes,  to  hasten  the  descent  of 
the  particles ;  and  then  he  taps  off  the  water  by  removing  plugs 
at  certain  successive  h»'-;ht3,  or  discharges  the  water  by  means  of 
a  syphon,  or  inclines  she  tub  and  removes  the  mud  and  water 
from  the  top.  In  this  tub  the  ore  and  rock  settle  in  distinct 
strata,  as  shown  in  flg.  120.     The  beat  mode  of  removing  the  im- 


purities IS  by  me  m'.  of  a  &^  j  h  n  w  hich  n  2.^  be  m  mch  pipe  of  tin 
plate,  01  toj  per,  or  le  1 1,  bent  m  i  sen  iciruular  form ;  by  moving 
it  more  or  less  over  the  edge  of  the  tub,  we  may  tap  any  of  the 
upper  strata  from  those  below ;  which  operation  cannot  so  well 
succeed  in  drawing  a  plug,  or  inclining  the  tub.  This  mode  of 
washing  ore  s  expen&ive,  but  it  may  be  made  very  useful  in  par- 
ticular case*  nimely  where  the  mineral  contents  are  scarce  and 
small,  and  1  liigi-  body  of  foreign  matter  must  be  removed  in 
order  to  obtain  thi,m  If  we  impart  to  this  tub  a  rotary  motion 
while  the  witci  is  flowing  in,  the  washing  of  the  ore  is  performed 
by  the  motion,  and  the  mere  holding  of  a  fixed  rod  in  the  fluid 
mass  will  perform  the  washing  operation.  When  the  ore  is 
thus  well  agitated  and  the  tub  set  to  rest,  its  contents  will  settle 
in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity  and  size ;  the  top  or  light 
strata  are  easily  removed  by  tapping  them  off  by  a  syphon,  which 
may  be  sunk  so  deep  as  to  remove  all  such  matter  as  contains  no 
valuable  minerah  To  each  operation  of  this  kind,  an  addition  of 
fresh  ore  may  be  made,  and  the  sand  and  earthy  matter  removed 
by  renewed  washings  until  the  stratum  of  ore  at  the  bottom  rises 
to  such  a  height  that  a  further  addition  of  ore  is  unsafe.  Fresh 
water  only  is  now  used  for  washing ;  and  tlie  alternate  washings, 
settlings,  and  tappings,  are  continued  until  the  ore  is  entirely 
17 
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liberated  from  foreign  matter,  or  so  far  at  least  as  the  smelting, 
or  other  operations  require  it  to  be. 

Washmg  by  Maehines. — To  economize  labor  ia  the  first  consid- 
eration in  erecting  waahing-niachines,  for  cleaning  poor  ores  and 
sweepings  of  the  mine  and  the  yard.  This  alludes  more  particu- 
larly to  this  country,  than  to  Europe  or  any  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
for  this  reason  we  cannot  use  apparatus  which  recLuire  much  hu- 
man labor,  or,  we  must  abandon  all  working  of  poor  ores.  The 
above-mentioned  long  trough,  fig.  121,  has  obtained  the  prefer- 


ence already,  and  is  used  extf-nsi'vely  for  wishing  iron  ore«  illu 

vial  gold  ores,  and  we  hope  rt  miy  be  mtroduci^d  b^  the  lei  I 

and  copper  mining  est  ibhfchments      In  li^    122,   wu  funiibh  a 

ng  123. 


draw  o  of  i  Lttble  used  lu  Imopean  smelt-works  not  for 
imitat  n  b  t  n  erely  to  shDW  the  principle  on  which  'inch  open 
t  ons  i  re  1  rf  rmed  there  A  wooden  table  A  about  six  and 
from  that  to  nine  ieet  in  length  and  two  feet  in  width,  is  elevated 
two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  suspended  on 
two  swivels,  one  at  each  end ;  its  surface  is  inchned  about  five 
inches.  The  room  below  it  is  divided  into  various  compart- 
ments— generally  into  three.  On  the  slope  B,  a  shovel  full  of 
ore  is  thrown  and  stirred  by  a  small  rate ;  meantime  water  is 
led  upon  it  in  a  broad  and  gentle  current.  The  ore  is  thus 
washed  and  the  light  particles  float  down  the  sloping  table  to  the 
it  and  lowest  end,  at  which  they  are  d 
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slit  or  over  a  projecting-rib,  into  the  last  compartment  below. 
The  ore  thus  rolling  down  the  table,  is  arrested  by  the  Mctioa 
on  it ;  the  heaviest  particles  settle  first  and  are  the  highest  on 
the  tsible.  When  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  is  thus  deposited  on 
it,  any  further  addition  ceases ;  a  small  board,  hinged  to  the  feed- 
ing-slope, B,  is  turned  over,  and  the  table  thus  set  free  to  swing 
around  in  its  swivels.  The  laborer  turns  now  the  table  upside 
dowTi  and  discharges  the  ore  which  is  on  it^  in  the  compartments 
below,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  various  qualities,  according  to 
its  position  on  the  table.  The  coarse  and  heavy  ore  having  been 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  table,  is  also  found  below  in  the  same 
position.  In  the  last  chamber,  C,  mud  and  a  little  ore  is  found ; 
and  in  case  it  will  pay  for  washing,  it  is  again  washed.  The 
second  chamber,  C,  contains  impure  ore,  which  is  washed  over 
again.  C,  contains  generally  good  ore,  which  is  removed  to  the 
furnaces ;  likewise  the  ore  gathered  in  G\  The  length  and  slope 
of  the  table  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore ;  if  it  is  light 
or  fine,  the  slope  is  less  and  its  length  greater. 

Crushing, — Before  ores  are  brought  to  the  smelting-fumaccs, 
or  exposed  to  the  roasting  process,  they  are  generally  converted 
into  pieces  of  uniform  size,  or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Iron 
ores  are  generally  broken  by  men  with  hand-hammers,  to  a  uni- 
form size.  The  form  of  such  a  hammer  is  of  some  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  operation.     The  one  represented  in  fig.  123,  oi 


which  both  ends  are  pointed  or  egg-shaped,  is  the  most  common. 
These  hammers  are  provided  with  a  thin  handle,  so  as  to  be 
elastic  and  break  the  reaction  of  the  blow.  A  hickory  handle, 
thinned  towards  the  hammer,  is  the  best.  This  hammer  may  be 
of  three  or  four  pounds'  weight  and  provided  with  a  long  handle, 
to  be  used  in  a  standing  position ;  or  it  may  be  small,  of  one  or 
two  pounds'  weight,  to  be  nsed  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  all 
oases  the  handle  is  elastic,  so  as  to  form  a  spring.  When  ore  has 
been  roasted  in  hmips,  and  is  to  be  broken  after  roasting,  the 
hammer  has  a  somewhat  different  form.  One  end  of  it  is  sharp- 
pointed  and  long,  so  as  to  pierce  the  ore  and  crack  it,  without 
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forming  much  dust  or  fine  ore ;  the  other  end  is  bhmt,  loi  "bieak- 
ing  hard  lumps,  which  resist  the  effect  of  the  point.     Fig  124, 


shows  a  naramei*  of  this  tind.    Both  ends  must  be  steeled  and 
hardened. 

JioUers. — These  machines  are  not  so  much  used  as  they  oughi 
to  be,  particularly  for  some  kinds  of  ore.  EoUera  do  not  work 
on  fine  ores,  but  where  coarse  lumps  are  used,  or  ore  for  roasting  is 
required,  these  macliines  do  a  great  deal  of  service.  For  breaking 
iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  tin  ores,  rollers  form  useful  crush- 
ing machines.    In  fig.  125,  a  crushing  apparatus  consisting  of  two 


pairs  of  roUers  is  represented ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  machines 
of  this  kind  should  consist  of  two  pairs  of  rollers ;  one  pair  is  in 
most  cases  sufficient  fordoing  a  large  amount  of  work,  particularly 
■where  the  ore  used  is  coarse.  The  ore  is  in  this  instance  hauled 
by  the  steam  engine,  or  the  water  wheel,  on  an  inclined  plane 
directly  from  the  mine,  in  case  it  is  sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of 
crushing ;  or  if  it  is  taken  from  the  yard,  either  from  the  eleafas- 
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ing  house,  or  from  the  roast-heaps,  or  tho  roast-ovens,  the  ear 
with  its  contents  of  ore  is  hauled  over  the  upper  hopper,  and  at 
once  emptied  into  it ;  thence  it  runs  through  the  upper  rollers  into 
a  long  sieve,  ■which  is  set  in  a  rapid  shaking  motion  hy  meana  of 
a  crank  and  the  steam  engine.  From  this  sieve  the  ore  may  pass 
into  a  second  hopper,  and  through  a  second  pair  of  rollers,  as  is 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  first  hopper  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  a  ear- 
load  at  once,  which  consists  of  flx)m  ten  to  twelve  bushels.  The 
descent  of  the  ore  is  regulated  by  a  shding  gate  in  the  hopper ; 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coarsest  pieces  should  be  able  to  pass  the 
aperture  thus  formed.  The  rollers  which  receive  the  ore  from 
the  first  hopper  may  be  close  together ;  in  fact,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  regulated  by  the  biting  of  the  rollers  and  the  size 
of  the  ore  which  is  to  be  formed.  In  most  cases,  any  size  ot 
lumps  or  of  pieces  will  answer  the  purpose  of  smelting.  For 
iron  ore,  galena,  and  in  some  other  instances,  it  is  more  the 
uniformity  of  the  size  of  the  pieces  which  is  required  than  their 
smallness.  The  distance  between  the  first  or  the  second  pair  of 
rollers  is  regulated  so  that  fhey  may  catch  the  pieces ;  and  aa 
rollers  of  small  diameter  do  not  bite  so  well  as  those  of  a  large 
diameter,  the  first  pair  of  rollers  are  the  largest  in  a  machine. 
The  first  pair  of  rollers  are  generally  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  second  pair  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
inches;  their  length  is  about  sixteen  inches.  These  rollers 
are  provided  with  strong  gudgeons  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  sc^uare  coupling  at  each  end,  similar  to  that  on 
rollers  in  iron  works.  The  manufacture  or  casting  of  these  rol- 
lers req^uires  some  attention,  that  the  operation  of  crushing  may 
succeed  well  Some  kinds  of  ore  are  exceedingly  hard,  such  as 
pyrites  and  carbonates  of  iron,  spar,  and  oxide  of  tin,  also  oxide 
and  magnetic  iron  ore.  No  kind  of  cast-iron,  or  even  hardened 
steel,  will  resist  the  carving  action  of  such  ore,  and  the  softer  and 
more  porous  the  iron,  the  more  it  will  be  injured.  These  rollers 
must  consist  of  a  fine-grained,  hard  charcoal,  or  anthracite  eaat-iron. 
They  are  cast  in  chills,  and  in  fact  treated  like  hard  rollers  for  iron 
millB.  The  strength  of  the  iron  ia  a  secondary  consideration  in 
these  rollers,  for  they  are  hardly  ever  broken  by  pressure.  Cold- 
short, close,  compact  white,  or  No.  2  iron,  which  contains  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  sulphur,  and  similar  substances,  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose.     These  rollers  make  from  ten  to  fifiieen  revolutions 
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per  minute,  aecordjng  to  tlie  quality  of  ore;  soft  ore  may  be 
worked  faster  than  hard  ore,  and  ore  which  is  not  to  be  crashed 
very  iine  is  ran  rapidly  through  the  rollers.  At  tliis  rate,  one 
pair  of  rollers  may  grind  twenty-five  tons  of  hard  ore  in  a  day ; 
and  a  pair  of  good  rollers  will  serve  on  pyriteons  ore  from  four 
to  five  weeks.  A  new  pair  of  rollers  will,  therefore,  grind  ahout 
800  tons  of  ore ;  they  are,  by  tlus  time,  reduced  so  fi,r  in  size  as 
to  he  suitable  for  the  second  set  of  rollers,  in  case  the  hard  or 
chilled  part  of  the  iron  penetrates  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their 
further  use.  These  rollers  would  be  expensive,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  turned  exactly  true,  but  this  is  not  the 
ease ;  the  rollers  are  used  as  they  come  from  the  mould  of  the 
founder;  the  gudgeons,  which  are  cranparatively  soft,  are  only 
turned.  The  crushing  of  hard  ore  is  expensive  with  rollers ;  and 
as  all  ores,  and  most  of  the  other  minerals,  are  softened  by  being 
exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to 
roast  the  ores  previous  to  their  being  crushed,  particularly  where 
fuel  is  cheap. 

The  sieves,  belonging  to  this  crushing  machine  are  square 
frames  covered  with  iron  rods,  which  are  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  round ;  they  are  from  |  to  J^  of  an  inch  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  required ;  and  if  the  ore  is  to  be  fine,  a  coarse 
riddle  of  ^  inch  spaces  is  covered  by  wire  gaiize,  the  meshes 
having  the  desired  aze.  AU  the  sieves  in  a  machine  are 
of  the  same  sort,  so  that  ore  which  once  passed  the  rollers  is  not 
subjected  a  second  time  to  the  operation.  The  coarse  ore,  which 
passes  over  the  last  or  lowest  sieve,  is  returned  in  cars  to  the  first 
hopper,  and  crushed  over  again,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  coarse 
ore  is  passed  through  the  machine.  The  sieves  are  set  in  a 
rocking  motion  by  a  crank.  They  are  a  little  inclined,  and  the 
motion  is  so  regulated  that  the  return  of  the  sieve  is  quick,  and  it 
strikes  against  a  hard,  fixed  substance,  which  causes  a  concussion 
and  throws  the  ore  forward  to  the  discharge. 

In  some  of  these  machines  more  than  one  or  two  pairs  of  rol- 
lers are  used.  One  roller  of  a  pair  is  often  movable,  and  held  to 
the  other  by  means  of  a  lever  and  weight.  This  arrangement 
provides  against  accidents;  for,  if  a  hard  piece  of  ore  gets  be- 
tween these  rollers,  it  possibly  may  break  one  of  them  if  they 
are  immovable,  otherwise  they  niay  recede  and  pass  the  hard 
piece  without  causing  injury  to  the  rollers. 

Stamping. — Crushing  by  rollers  is  not  applicable  in  most  cases 
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where  hard  ores  are  to  be  reduced  in  size.  Quartz,  limestone, 
spar,  hard  gangue,  compact  pyrites,  compact  magnetic  iron  ore, 
slags  from  the  furnaces,  fluxes,  clay  and  sandstone,  cannot  be 
crushed  advantageously  by  means  of  rollers — stamps  or  hammers 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  This  operation  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  dry  stamping  and  wet  stamping ;  the  first  is 
generally  employed  to  make  the  coarse  fragments  suitable  for 
the  next,  or  wet  stamping.  It  is  also  used  for  the  breaking  of 
stones  or  fluxes,  and  the  reduction  of  large  lumps  of  ore. 

A  stamping  mill  with  one  stamper,  (qualified  for  breaHng  dry 
ore,  is  represented  in  fig.  126.  A  solid  fiame  vork  of  iron  or 
wood     is     erected,     sufficiently  fb   v 

strong  to  resist   heavy  concus-  ""^^ 

sions,  for  which  purpose  wood  ia 
better  than  iron.  To  this  frame 
a  wooden  stamper,  A,  twelve 
feet  in  length  and  eight  inches 
square,  consisting  of  hard  oak 
wood,  is  so  appended  aa  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  moved  freely 
up  and  down.  A  revolving 
sh'ift  3  piovided  with  two  or 
three  eccentric  cams  or  lifters 
the  latter  cf  cast  iion  is  ]  ut  m 
such  a  position  as  to  cause  tliu 
stanifei  A  to  be  lifted  succes 
si^  ely  by  the  cam&  The  1  itter 
may  either  work  in  i  sht  of  tho 
Btampei  aa  =*hown  m  the  engi  iv 
mg  or  may  lift  it  by  means  of  i 
hftingbor  as  will  be  deaciibed 
heieafter  Thestamper  A  mayolsobe  f  ca  t  iran  butthi  kind 
are  liable  frequently  to  breaJi  m  consequence  of  their  jamng 
motion,  and  side  motion  of  the  stamper-head.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  stamper  a  lump  of  hard  and  chilled  cast-iron  is  inserted, 
called  the  stamper-head ;  this  must  be  of  close-grained  iron,  ex- 
tremely hard  and  strong ;  a  tail  of  wrought-iron,  which  is  cast  in 
the  head,  holds  it  to  the  stamper.  The  head  may  be  of  200  or 
300  weight ;  and  as  the  wood  is  nearly  400  weight,  this  makes 
the  whole  pestle  weigh  700  pounds.  The  head,  which  is  some- 
what convex  on  its  lower  or  working  part,  strikes  on  a  concave 
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iron  anvil ;  this  is  a  cast-iron  block,  cMlled,  and  equally  as  hai'd 
as  the  stamper-head.  The  anvil  is  firmly  set  on  the  "bntt  of  an 
anvil-log,  C,  which  penetrates  some  depth  into  the  earth,  and  is 
firmly  secured  in  ita  place  by  means  of  iron  bands.  The  anvil  is 
elevated  above  ground  about  two  feet,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  or  only  on  one  side,  by  a  screen,  D,  made  of  wire  gauze,  or 
■wire  rods ;  this  screen  serves  as  a  sieve  for  the  fine  pieces  which 
come  down  from  the  anvil ;  the  coarse  pieces  which  run  down 
the  slope  are  taken  up  by  means  of  a  shovel,  and  once  more 
brought  under  the  action .  of  the  stamper.  The  fine  ore  from 
under  the  sieve  is  either  brought  to  the  roast  oven,  the  wash  ma- 
chine, or  the  iurnace,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ore,  or  loct, 
which  is  put  on  the  anvil,  is  liable  to  fiy,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
will  fall  down  before  it  is  crushed,  unless  a  screen,  E,  made  of  a 
strong  bar  of  wrought-iron,  is  bent  around  the  anvil,  leaving  a 
space  between  it  and  the  latter  for  the  passage  of  the  ore  frag- 
ments of  a  certain  size.  It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  the  apron 
or  sieve  entirely  around  the  anvil ;  one  side  is  in  most  cases  suffi- 
cient for  working  off  all  the  ore  which  is  pounded.  The  anvil 
may  discharge  on  aU  sides,  but  a  screen  conducts  the  ore  to  the 
apron  so  as  to  prevent  its  flying  about  the  place. 

The  feeding  of  this  stamping-machine  requires  close  attention, 
as  it  works  rapidly,  and  the  blow  of  the  iron-stamper  upon  the 
naked  anvil  must  be  prevented  by  all  means;  the  attention  of 
the  man  who  feeds  the  machine  is  therefore  closely  engaged 
while  it  is  in  operation.  A  layer  of  half  an  inch,  and  from  that 
to  one  inch  of  ore,  should  be  always  on  the  anvil ;  and  if  more, 
it  merely  occasions  the  machiue  to  work  slower.  A  feeding  ap- 
paratus cannot  well  be  appended  without  much  labor ;  when 
properly  constructed,  however,  a  feeding  hopper  may  be  applied, 
but  not  with<mt  difficulty.  We  shall  speak  of  this  presently. 
When  it  is  necessary,  more  than  one  stamper  may  be  used  in  this 
machine;  but,  as  tbe  minerals  are  pounded  only  coarsely,  one 
pestle  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work."  In  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  feeding  this  machine,  the  stamper  cannot  make  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  strokes  per  minute ;  and  if  the  fragments 
are  to  be  only  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  size  or  more,  one  stamper 
will  crush  a  ton  of  ore  per  hour.  This  applies  to  ore  which  is 
eaaly  broken,  not  to  limestone  or  compact  ore. 

When  minerals  arc  merely  to  be  pounded  coarsely,  such  as 
limestone  and  other  fluxes,  or  even  hard  iron  ore,  either  for  roast- 
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iag  or  direct  use,  this  stamping  mill  is  not  calculated  to  do  that 
work  cheaply.  In  these  instances,  the  mineral  is  generally  broken 
with  haud-bammers.  That  operation  is  expensive,  particularly  for 
dry  limestone  or  hard  ore,  and  we  propose  the  following  machine 
for  that  purpose.  It  has  been,  and  is,  in  use  to  some  extent,  but 
not  so  widely  as  it  deserves  to  be.     In  fig.  127,  a  crushing  ma- 


chnip  IS  sho^vu  which  lebembiei  vejj  much  i  common  tdt ham- 
mpr  The  hammer.  A,  a  east  iron  block  chilled  it  the  lower  end, 
woikss  on  a  cast-iron  anvil,  which  is  a  little  elevated  above  the 
ground.  This  hammer  is  lifted  by  a  horizontal  shaft  at  the  short 
end  of  the  helve,  and  may  make  from  20  to  30  strokes  per  min- 
ute. Its  weight  is  from  400  to  500  pounds,  and  it  has  a  lift  of 
from  20  to  24  inches.  Around  the  anvil  a  pile  of  ore,  or  lime- 
stone, or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  kept  constantly,  so  that  pieces  are 
prevented  from  flying  far,  and  return  to  the  anvil  by  their  own 
gravity.  Two  men  are  constantly  required  to  attend  to  this  ma- 
chine ;  one  feeds  from  some  heap,  and  the  other  draws,  by  means 
of  an  iron  rake,  those  pieces  from  the  anvil  which  are  of  the  suit- 
able size.  A  layer  of  fine  ore  is  always  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  anvil.  This  machine  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  if  weU  at- 
tended to,  and  as  the  breaking  of  limestone  and  iron  ore  is  an 
object  of  considerable  expense  in  the  fiornace  yard  of  iron  works, 
this  machine  may  be  extremely  useful  in  such  cases.  'Eot  each  kind 
of  ore,  as  well  as  for  limestone,  an  independent  machine  must  be 
erected,  because  the  transport  of  minerals  is  an  object  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  here. 

Milh. — Fire-clay,  some  kinds  of  ore,  and  particularly  gold 
ores,  are  ground  under  mill-stones ;  the  machine  used  is  known 
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under  the  term  Chilian  niell  m  the  gold  regions.  In  fig.  128,  a 
Uiill  of  this  Mnd  is  represented  A  mill-stone,  A,  is  laid  flat  on 
the  ground  and  well  secured  m  ifs  place,  in  the  centre  of  this  ia 


a  st«p  foi  the  shaft,  B.  To  the  revolving  upright  shaft, 
B,  one  or  two  grindstones,  C  0,  arf  appended,  which  revolve 
about  their  axit>,  and  m  the  mean  time  round  with  the  shaft,  E. 
This  machine  is  commonly  driven  by  horses,  as  a  common 
horse- whim,  as  repiesented  m  the  engraving.  At  other  times 
it  is  provided  with  geaimg  so  as  to  move  faster  than  the  motion 
of  the  horses  would  peiimt  The  lunners,  or  stones,  C  C,  are 
in  many  instances  provided  with  east-iron  rings,  chilled ;  the 
bottom-stone  is  also  provided  with  a  cast-iron  round  plate,  which 
forms  the  bed  for  the  runners.  The  bed-stone,  or  bed-plate,  is 
generally  provided  with  a  rim  or  rib  to  prevent  the  ore  from  run- 
ning off  the  bed-plate.  By  means  of  these  mills,  which  are  also 
driven  by  water-wheels,  or  steam  engines,  an  exceedingly  fine 
powder  may  he  formed  of  any  kind  of  mineral,  particularly  when 
it  is  ground  wet.  Quite  a  variety  of  such  mills  are  in  operation, 
and  we  shall  allude  to  them  in  subsec[ucnt  parts  of  this  book, 
particularly  in  the  chapter  on  gold. 

For  grinding  very  finely  such  substances  as  smalt  or  cobalt- 
blue,  this  mill  with  head-stones  does  not  answer,  and  a  mill  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  129  ia  used.  This  mill  is  of  the  form  of  a  com- 
mon grist-mill,  the  hottom-stone  being  placed  in  a  wooden  vat, 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  step  of  the  shaft  which  drives 
the  runner.  The  latter  consists  of  two  halves,  or  half  circles,  as 
shown  in  fig.  130,  lashed  together  so  as  to  be  movable  each  by  it- 
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self,  but  still  forming  a  circle  around  the  shaft.     The  space 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  runner  serves  to  attract  the  coarse 


particles  which  may  psui|  c  j,rn  I  n^  ly  scraj  ng  the  n  from  the 
aides  of  the  vat.  "W  hen  a  certjin  quintity  at  gliss  or  thur  sub- 
stance is  thus  ground  sufficiently  fine  it  is  tipped  off  by  driwmg 
a  plug  in  the  side  of  the  n  ill 

This  apparatus  may  be  considerably  improved  by  modifying 
some  parts  of  it.  If  we  make  the  runner  in  one  piece,  and  pro- 
vide it  with  a  large  central  space,  and  arrange  it  in  fact  as  a 
common  grist-mill,  with  the  exception  that  the  driving  shaft 
does  not  pass  through  the  bed-stone,  and  in  addition  drive  the 
mill  with  a  considerable  velocity,  the  fluid,  water,  and  mineral, 
assumes  a  concave  form  on  its  surface.  It  is  driven  higher  at 
the  periphery  of  the  mill  than  near  the  centre,  and  the  solid 
matter  as  well  as  the  fluid  circulates  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre  above  the  runner,  and  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  be- 
low the  runner.  The  mill  thus  modified  grinds  rapidly,  and  is 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Another  apparatus  for  converting  mineral  aubatancea  into 
small  particles,  is  the  revolving  cylinder.  A  cast-iron  barrel,  fig. 
131,  of  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  circumstance  revolves  about  its  axis.  It  is  provided 
with  a  series  of  cast-iron  balls,  or  short  cylinders,  of  from  30  to 
60  pounds  weight  each.  The  balls  will  crush  any  substance  by 
their  motion,  but  their  action  is  very  slow.  The  substance  to  be 
ground  is  charged  through  a  door  in  the  periphery,  which  is 
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screwed  tigMly  to  the  cylinder.  Tkeae  mills  are  nol  very  effi- 
cient, but  are  necessary  in  some  instances,  namely,  when  poisonons 
material  is  to  foe  ground  dry,  such  as  arsenic ;  or  for  pulverizing 
charcoal,  or  other  matter,  of  which  the  flying  dust  is  either  poison- 
ous or  a  nuisance. 

Wet  Stamping. — ^Valuable  ores,  which  may  suffer  from  being 
used  impure  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  smelting  or  amalga- 
mation, are  crushed  wet,  in  order  to  liberate  them  from  rocky 
matter,  and  so  concentrate  the  contents  in  valuable  minerals. 
The  machiues  used  for  this  purpose  are,  in  some  i 
made  to  wash  the  ore  at  the  same  time  when  it  i; 

f  serve  to  crush  the  ore ;  this  is  the  case  when  selected  or 
s  and  minerals  are  pounded  which  need  no  washing. 
In  fig.  132,  is  shown  a  front  view  of  a  stamping-mill,  with  twenty 


stamps  dn\  un  by  a  water  whei.1  A,  which  is  directly  fastened  to 
the  stamper  shaft  The  veitical  pestle'*  BBB  &c  aresupported 
by  a  substantial  framework  of  strong  timbers ;  they  are,  accordmg 
totheiruse,  of  various  sizes ;  soft  minerals  require  less  weight  than 
liard  and  tenacious  minerals.     The  axle  or  stamper-shaft,  which 
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ia  generally  made  of  a  sound  stick  of  timber,  tosses  up  or  lifts  tlie 
pestlea  by  means  of  cams  or  wipers,  ■whicb  are  distinctly  sbown  in 
fig.  183,  and  wlien  elevated  to  a  certain  lieigbt  drop  tbem  sudden- 
ly; the  force  of  gravity  is  tlic  power  by  wHeli  the  minerals 
are  crushed.     The  lower  end  of  the  stamper  is  provided  with 


a  east  iron  f  tot  piece  liivl  r  j  i  h  1  tl  b  is  caat  of  fine 
grained  hir  1  iron  an  1  ch  lie  1  in  a.  t  iron  chills  Beneath  the 
pestlus  IS  1  tro  i^h  of  atr  n^,  t  mbur  luti  vth  ch  the  miicral  ia 
thrown  and  into  which  tl  e  stamj  tra  Uoj  That  trough  ia 
prov  led  with  eitl  er  i  cast  iron  bottom  oi  a  stone  sldb  or  a  bot- 
tom of  (,1  isbed  bird  loek  oi  of  the  ore  which  is  bemg  pounded. 
Frequently  these  troughs  are  provided  with  caat-iron  side-plates 
which  protect  the  wood,  and  prevent  the  ilying  of  the  mineral. 
Tn  some  mills  three,  in  others  four  or  five,  and  even  as  many  as 
six  stampers  form  one  battery,  that  is,  have  a  trough  for  them- 
selves. Bach  battery  is  provided  at  one  side,  or  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  square  trough  with  a  vertical  sieve,  D,  through  which 
the  grains  of  minerals  pass,  when  reduced  to  the  size  required 
by  the  holes  of  the  sieve.    This  sieve  may  be  either  a  sheet-iron 
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plate,  or  a  plate  of  copper  or  "brass ;  it  may  be  made  of  iron  or 
brass  wire,  it  is  immaterial  whicb,  provided  tie  holes  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  grains  of  mineral  do  not  stop  the  passage  of  water 
and  fine  sand. 

in  fig.  133  a  side  elevation,  and  partly  a  section  of  the 
stamping  machine  is  furnished.  We  see  here  the  water-wheel,  A, 
also  the  frame  in  which  rests  one  end  of  the  stamper-shaft,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  stamper-shaft,  0,  with  its  wipers,  the  pestle,  E,  and 
the  position  of  the  sieves,  D.  The  wooden  pestle  is  provided  at 
its  lower  end  with  some  iron  hoops  to  prevent  its  splitting,  from 
the  force  exercised  by  the  shank  or  tail  of  the  stamper-Lead. 
The  trough,  E,  is  for  feeding  the  machine  with  ore,  which  is  here 
supplied  by  a  man  with  a  shovel.  In  other  cases  the  feeding  is 
effected  by  a  self-feeding  hopper,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

Number  of  Wipers. — The  wipers  in  the  stamper-shaft  are  so 
distributed  that  an  equal  number  of  strokes  is  made  in  equal 
times ;  that  is,  that  all  the  stampers  of  a  mill  are  in  a  successive 
motion.  The  stamper-shaft  is  best  made  of  wood ;  iron  shafts 
are  too  rigid,  and  occasion  the  expense  of  much  repair  in  the 
machine.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  can  never  be  too  large.  A 
diameter  of  three  feet  is  not  an  uncommon  siae,  and  certainly  not 
too  large ;  the  larger  the  diameter  the  shorter  may  be  the  wipers, 
01  if  the  diameter  is  small  the  wipers  must  be  long,  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessary  friction.  In  all  cases  a  large  diameter  for 
the  extreme  wiper-points  ought  to  be  provided,  even  if  the  shaft 
cannot  be  obtained  of  the  proper  size.  If  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  shaft  is  known,  we  easily  find  the  number  of  wipers 
in  one  circle ;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  mode  of  determining  the 
construction  of  the  machine.  The  number  of  strokes  which  a 
stamper  is  to  make  in  one  minute  depends  on  the  Idnd  of  ore, 
the  weight  of  the  stamper,  and  the  lift  of  it.  These  elements 
must  be  known  before  we  can  determine  on  the  constra<!fion  of 
the  machine. 

The  number  of  strokes  of  a  pestle  is  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  ore ;  soft  mineral,  such  as  slate,  shale,  or  stratified  rock,  will 
bear  but  a  limited  number  of  strokes,  because  these  minerals 
do  not  form  a  strong  bottom,  and  the  pestle  is  very  apt  to  break 
through  and  work  on  the  iron  sole-plate,  the  reaction  of  which 
TOon  injures  the  maohinery.  From  17  to  20  strokes  per  minute 
should  be  the  limit,  where  the  machine  is  fed  by  hand ;  when  a 
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5per  is  appended,  from  30  to  40  blows  may  be 
made  per  minute.  In  some  instances  this  number  has  been  in- 
creased to  60  lifts  per  minute,  with  hand-feeding ;  but  the  conse- 
cjuence  is  always  a  rapid  deatraction  of  the  machines  thus  over- 
worked. Hard  roct,  such  aa  graywacke,  quartz,  and  magnetic 
iron  ore,  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  pounding ;  these  heavy  mate- 
rials form  a  strong  bottom,  and  from  50  to  as  much  as  100  strokes 
may  be  made,  by  close  attention  and  self-feeding :  with  hand- 
feeding,  this  number  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one  half.  The 
weight  of  the  stampers  and  the  surface  they  occupy,  or  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stamper-head,  is  another  element  in  determining  the 
form  and  number  of  wipers.  A  heavy  stamper  needs  less  lift 
than  a  light  one,  and  a  small  section  less  than  a  large  section. 
The  limits  of  lift  are  between  6  and  12  inches;  the  first  for 
stampers  of  500  pounds  and  heavier,  the  latter  for  300  poimds 
and  less.  The  lift  is  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  ore.  If  it  is  coarse,  the  stroke  ought  to  be  longer,  but  in  all 
instances  as  short  as  possible,  for  there  is  no  advantage  whatever 
in  high  Ms.  The  section  of  a  stamper,  that  is,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  stamper-head,  is  regulated  by  the  kind  of  mineral  and  the 
lift.  Soft  mineral  requires  a  larger  surface  than  hard  mineral, 
and  a  heavy  stamper  may  have  more  surface  than  a  light  stamper. 
The  limite  are  here  between  8  inches  square,  that  is,  64  inches 
surface,  and  4  inches  square,  or  16  inches  surfece ;  the  first  for 
soft  ore  or  heavy  stampers,  the  latter  for  hard  ore  and  light 
stampers.  A  stamper  of  wood  of  6  X  5 ^  inches — that  is,  83  inches 
surface,  10  feet  long,  with  a  head  of  280  pounds,  which  brings  the 
whole  weight  to  about  460  pounds,  7^  inches  lift,  and  30  strokes 
per  minute — ^will  convert  one  bushel  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
ore  into  a  considerably  fine  sand,  every  hour.  With  the  same 
stamper,  IJ  bushel  of  quarts  may  be  converted  into  coarse  sand ; 
and  from  1^  to  2  bushels  of  slate  or  soft  ore  can  be  converted 
into  dust,  in  the  same  time,  and  by  hand-feeding.  A  machine 
of  24  pestles,  of  from  380  to  390  pounds  weight  each,  with  10^- 
inches  lift,  and  18  blows  per  minute,  crushes  about  aa  much  as  the 
above  machine  for  each  pestle  in  the  same  length  of  time ;  weight 
or  number  of  strokes  being  equivalent  to  lift.  Machines  of  this 
kind  require  one  horse-power  for  each  pestle,  that  is,  ahorse-power 
of  38,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  By  proper 
feeding-arrangements  the  number  of  strokes  may  be  increased  to 
twice  the  above  number,  without  increasing  the  power  in  equal 
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ratio ;  the  same  pestle  which  makes  20  strokes  to  one  horse,  will 
make  40  strokes  with  i'4  horse-power,  provided  the  machine  is 
regularly  fed. 

If  the  number  of  strokes  is  thus  decided  upon,  also  the  lift, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  known,  we  may  determine  on  the 
nmnher  of  wipers  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  shaft. 
As  a  leading  principle,  the  shaft  ought  to  be  made  to  move  as 
slowly  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  concus- 
sion resulting  from  the  contact  of  the  wipers  and  the  lifting-bars. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  wipers  and  the  lifting-bars  should  be  of 
wood,  at  least  one  of  the  two ;  and  if  one  is  chosen  to  be  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  the  wipers  ought  to  be  of  that  material.  The  lift- 
ing of  the  peatle  consumes  a  certain  part  of  the  time  appropriated 
to  each  stroke ;  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  downward  motion  is 
modified  by  the  water  in  the  battery-troughs,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  twice  as  much  time  is  used  for  the  descent  in  water,  as 
in  the  free  air.  We  point  here  again  to  the  advantages  of  short- 
stroke,  in  the  descent  of  the  pestle  in  water ;  the  latter  limits  the 
force  of  the  pestle,  and  does  so  at  the  rate  of  the  cube  of  its  velo- 
city. We  gain  therefore  very  little  in  force  by  raising  the  pestle 
higher  than  is  actually  necessary  to  break  the  ore ;  and  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  increase  the  weight  and  limit  the  stroke 
as  much  as  possible  in  all  cases  where  the  stamper  works  in 
water.  A  stamper  descending  8  inches  in  the  free  air  may  per- 
form that  motion  in  -j-'^  of  a  second,  and  in  less  time;  water  will 
diminish  the  velocity,  and  increase  the  time  two  or  threefold; 
this  leaves  still  a  large  portion  of  time  for  the  machine  to  raise 
the  stamper  to  the  desired  height,  and  it  recL™"©^  but  little  space 
between  the  wipers,  to  afford  the  time  for  descent.  We  may 
therefore  calculate  to  have  the  wipers  close  together  in  case  the 
shaft  moves  slowly.  If  the  length  of  stroke  is  determined,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  we  mark  both  sizes  on  a  board,  or  on 
paper,  in  their  natural  dimensions,  as  shown  in  fig.  134.  The 
centre  of  the  shaft  is  laid  in  the  horizontal  prolongation  of  the 
hfting-bar,  or  below  it,  when  the  stamper  is  at  rest,  and  the  lift 
marked  in  raising  the  stamper  to  the  proper  height.  The 
point  of  eulmination  decides  the  length  of  the  wiper,  which  is 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  one  side,  or  hypotenuse,  of  the  tri- 
angle marked  in  dotted  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  In  draw- 
ing the  perpendicular  A,  we  obtain  the  tangent  to  a  circle  from 
■which  an  evolvent  to  that  circle  is  drawn ;  that  evolvent  is  the 
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curve  for  the  wiper,  provided  the  bracket  is  a  straight  horizontal 

line.   In  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  touched  by  the  perpendicular, 

A,  a  string  is  fastened  where  the  lower  corner  of  the  bracket  tc 

that  circle,  or  in  fact  ivhere  the  per  v„   m 

pendicnlar,  A,  touches  it     By  laymg 

that  string  over  the  drawn  eirUe  md 

cated  by  the  dotted  line,  vhich  may  be  i 

a  round  board,  and  by  p  itting  a  pen 

cil  at  the  high^t  point  of  the  lift  in  i 

listening  it  to  the  string  ind  dra  ' 

towards  the  centre  of  the  sh'ifl,  we   b 

tain  the  curvature  for  the  w  per  wh   h 

is  the  evolvent  to  the   lotted  cu  le 

Thia  forms  one  tappet;  the  next  taj 

pet  may  be  a  httle  below  the  ce  tre 

of  the  shaft,  or  the  h  r  z  utal  1  ne 

drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  1  ftm^ 

bar,  in  case  the  shaft  moves  si   vly 

If  the  speed  of  the  shaft  is  great  the  spa  o  horn  the  lower  line  of 

the  lifting-bar  to  the  next  wiper  must  be  large  so  as  to  afford 

sufficient  time  for  the  pestle  to  desi^nd  1  efore  it  is  touched  by 

the  nest  wiper.     There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  more  time  than 

is  actually  required  for  the  descent;   no  rest  of  the  pestle  is 

needed  when  once  arrived  at  its  lowest  position.     The  distance 

of  one  wiper  from  the  other  in  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  is 

thus  obtaiued,  and  we  are  now  to  divide  the  length  of  it  in  such 

parts  that  a  certain  number  of  wipers  shall  act  on  each  stamper. 

The  shaft  it,  now  timed  around  on  its  axis  m  the  gulgeons 
■md  mirked  with  concentr  c  nngs  t  vo  f  r  e  ch  stamper  between 
which  the  w  pe   i   to  be  fistcne  X     T    iiy  13o  thib  .imn^ement 


itti-rt   li-trt  nTffJ 
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is  shown.  If  the  shaft  has  five  wipers  in  its  circumference,  as  shown 
in  A,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  parts.  Supposing  there  are  to  be 
twenty  stampers  iu  the  whole  length,  divided  into  four  1 
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eaeli  section  of  the  circle,  or  one  fifth  of  it,  must  be  therefore  di- 
vided into  twenty  parts,  because  wlien  stamper  No.  1  is  at  rest 
No.  20  is  just  moving ;  in  fact  No.  1  follows  No.  20  in  tlie  same 
interval  of  time  as  No.  2  follows  No.  1 ;  and  all  the  twenty 
stampers  must  make  one  stroke  in  each  fifth  of  the  circle.  These 
5  times  20  parts,  or  100  parts,  are  marked  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  shaft  in  lines  parallel  with  themselves,  and  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  shaft  We  may  now  start  with  ■wiper  No, 
1,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  battery,  if  we  choose ;  with  No.  2  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  battery,  &c.,  with  No.  5  to  the  right 
or  left  of  No.  1,  or  any  other  arrangement  we  choose  ;  in  fact,  it 
does  not  matter  how  the  wipers  are  arranged,  if  the  condition 
is  eompUed  with,  that  the  twenty  stampers  are  lifted  in  succession 
while  the  shaft  performs  one  fifth  of  a  revolution.  If  five  wipers 
are  in  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
thirty  strokes  per  minute  shall  be  made  by  one  pestle,  the  shaft 
is  to  make  six  revolutions  per  minute.  The  number  of  wipers 
may  be  chosen  according  to  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  custom- 
ary to  place  less  than  three  in  the  circumference. 

Form  of  Though. — The  form  of  the  box  in  which  the  staiopers 
work  is  of  some  consequence  on  the  effect  of  the  machine ;  too 
small  a  trough  causes  much  loss  of  power,  and  one  too  large  di- 
minishes the  effect  of  the  stamper.  From  one  inch  to  two  inches 
space  should  be  around  the  stampers ;  the  latter  may  be  as  near 
together  as  possible  without  touching.  The  box  is  generally 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high,  formed  by  cast-iron  plates 
bolted  together ;  or  made  of  strong  planks  of  hard  wood,  lined 
with  iron  plates  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  bottom 
of  the  trough  is  formed  of  a  strong  piece  of  sohd  timber,  upon 
which,  in  each  battery,  a  sole-plate  of  cast-iron  ftom  three  to  four 
inches  in  thickness  is  laid.  This  sole-piece  may  be  also  formed 
of  a  hard  stone  slab,  or  pieces  of  hard  rock,  such  as  granite  or 
compact  iron-ore,  wedged  in  firmly.  The  sole-piece  may  be  either 
of  iron  or  of  stone ;  upon  it  there  is  always  kept  a  layer  of  the 
mineral  which  is  being  crushed ;  this  forms  a  covering  to  the  sole- 
piece  and  protects  it  against  the  imm.ediate  contact  of  the  pestle. 

The  Sieve,  which  permits  water  and  pulverized  minerals  to 
flow  ftom  the  stamping  box,  is  fastened  vertically  to  one  of  the 
long  sides  of  the  trough,  opposite  to  the  feeding  apparatus,  for 
which  openings  are  provided  in  the  plates  forming  the  box. 
Th^e  sieves,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  fig.  136,  marked  D,  are 
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from  eight  to  twelve  incliea  in  length,  by  five  or  seven  inches 
in  width,  and  each  battery  has  one.  They  are  made  of  iron  or 
copper  plates,  and  pierced  -with  small  round  holes,  of  which,  in 
many  instances,  144  or  160  are  within  the  compass  of  a  square 
inch ;  the  holes  are  tapered  from  withiu  outwards,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit every  grain  to  pass  through  which  has  once  entered.  Brass- 
wire  gauze  is  also  used,  and  a  twilled  Mud  of  weaving,  which 
naturally  contains  more  wire  and  is  stronger,  is  preferable  to 
the  plain  wire  gauae.  These  sieves,  of  whatever  material  they 
may  be  made,  are  fastened  to  a  wxought-iron  frame,  which  is 
fastened  by  means  of  staples  and  keys  to  the  stamping  trough. 
The  adjustment  of  these  sieves  is  a  nice  point;  their  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
quahty  and  quantity  of  the  ore  pounded;  from  one  and  a  half  to 
five  inches  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  sieve 
above  the  bottom.  If  the  sand  produced  is  too  coarse,  the  sieve 
may  be  raised  and  the  result  is  finer  work.  There  are  of  course 
limits ;  to  this  rule  a  coarse  sieve  never  making  such  uniform  fine 
sand  as  a  fine  one ;  but  a  coarse  sieve  works  much  faster  in  forming 
the  same  average  size  of  grain  than  a  fine  one.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  advantage  to  work  a  coarse  sieve  if  circumstances  per- 
mit, and  if  a  uniform  grain  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

O-peih  Bottom. — In  many  instances,  particularly  when  miner- 
als are  pounded  dry,  the  bottom  to  the  trough  is  formed  of  iron 
bars,  having  the  appearance  of  a  grate  in  a  fi»,  vx. 

&tave!.  The  bars  are  in  this  case  about  one 
and  Uiree  quarters  or  two  inches  square  of 
wrought^iroQ,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  resting  at  each  end  in  a 
strong  frame  of  cast  iron,  as  represented  in  fig, 
136.  The  spaces  between  the  bars  are  fi'om 
three  quarters  to  half  an  inch  in  width,  and 
furnish  only  a  coarse  powder.  The  pestle  is 
large,  not  often  less  than  seven  inches  square, 
so  that  it  may  not  injure  the  grate  in  case  it 
happens  to  drop  on  the  empty  bars.  There 
may  here  be  the  aame  arrangement  as  above ; 
and  a  battery  may  consist  of  from  three  to  five 
and  more  stamps.  The  stamp-meal  of  course  ^^^^s* 
gathers  below  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  feeding  must 
be  well  attended  to  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  machine. 
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These  macliinea  arc  used  to  "break  pure  ores,  and  lumps,  ■ffhiol! 
are  then  washed  and  treated  like  small  ore,  and  thus  freed  from 
most  of  their  impurities.  These  stamps  serve  also  for  breaking 
fluxes  and  those  slags  which  are  used  as  flux,  or  are  broken  to 
obtain  the  metal  which  they  may  contain. 

Variety  of  Forms  of  Siamping  Machines. — Stamping  machines 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Many  are  now  built  entirely 
of  iron,  but  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
their  work,  we  could  not  perceive  any  advantages  which  they 
possessed  over  those  of  wood ;  in  faai,  they  work  slower  than 
wooden  machines,  and  are  subject  to  much  expense  for  repairs. 
There  are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  iron  ever  superseding  the 
wooden  stamping-mills.  The  form  of  a  stamping-mill  varies  ac? 
cording  to  the  Mud  of  work  to  be  done  by  it,  the  kind  of  min- 
eral which  is  to  be  crushed,  and  the  quantity  to  be  crushed  in  a 
certain  time.  It  is  useful  for  the  preservation  of  the  machineiy 
to  drive  the  mill  slowly,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  the  stampers 
frequently  making  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  blows  per 
minute ;  whereas  a  well-built  machine  may  make,  without  injury 
to  ita  parts,  from  fifty  to  sixty  strokes  in  a  minute ;  and  a  strongly 
built  frame,  with  light  stampers  and  short  lift,  may  make  eighty 
and  even  a  hundred  strokes  in  the  same  time.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  to  work  the  ores  very  quickly  and  they  are  hard,  such  as 
many  kinds  of  North  Carolina  gold  ores  or  sk^,  the  stamps 
should  be  of  a  small  section,  and  weighing  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  head  of  four  by  four  and  a 
half  inches  for  such  hard  ore.  Such  stampers  should  be  driven 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  lifts  per  minute,  and  if  their  weight  is 
not  sufficient  to  break  the  ore  by  a  hfb  of  six  or  seven  inches,  the 
downward  velocity  of  the  pestle  may  be  increased  by  attaching  a 
spring  to  the  top  of  the  stamper,  which  may  drive  it  down  with 
more  force.  Stampers  designed  for  breaking  soft  materiaJ,  such  as 
slaty  gold  ores,  lead  ores,  pyrites,  limestone,  and  fluxes,  coarse  sand 
and  gravel,  in  fact  all  such  materials  as  do  not  form  a  good  bot- 
tom sho\ild  have  large  sections ;  these  must  be  from  six  to  seven 
inches  square,  and  often  eight  iaches,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  in  length.  Such  heavy  stampers  cannot  be  driven  fast,  and 
their  speed  seldom  exceeds  thirty  strokes  per  minute,  often  only 
fifteen  strokes.  The  capacity  of  a  mineral  for  forming  a  bottom 
has  great  influence  in  determining  the  speed  of  the  pestles. 
Quartz,  sl^s,  magnetic  iron  ore,  tin  ore,  pyrites,  partly  vitrified 
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slate,  trap,  and  all  volcanic  rocks,  form  good  bottoms,  and  the 
pestles  may  be  driTen  rapidly.  Clay,  slate,  shale,  limestone,  porous 
slag,  all  stratified  rock,  and  sandstone,  form  soft  bottoms,  and 
ehould  have  large  stampers  and  slow  motion. 

As  remarked  before,  the  advantages  of  driving  a  machine  of 
this  kind  slowly  are  considerable ;  and  it  is  good  pohcy  to  mid- 
tiply  the  stamps,  instead  of  driving  them  too  fast.  It  saves  re- 
pairs and  expenses  in  feeding,  in  case  no  self  feeding  hoppers  are 
apphed.  A  machine  of  a  good  construction,  and  working  with 
little  expense  in  an  iron  work,  may  have  thirty-two  stamps;  each 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  including  stamper  head; 
twelve  inches  lift ;  fifty  strokes  per  minute,  and  consumes  the  pow- 
er of  a  twenty-four  horse  water-wheel.  This  machine  will  pound 
twelve  tons  of  hard  material  in  a  day,  and  convert  it  into  fine  sand, 
such  as  quartz,  pebbles,  furnace  cinder,  iron  ore,  or  limestone.  This 
is  a  low  yield,  and  the  same  machine  would  do  twice  the  work 
by  self-feeding  hoppers ;  it  might  be  safely  increased  to  one  third 
more,  by  a  lower  lift  and  more  strokes.  We  shall  furnish  more 
particulars  on  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work, 
and  conclude  here  by  inserting  some  of  the  general  arrangements 
in  stamping-mills. 

If  it  is  the  object  to  form  only  coarse  sand,  such  as  grains  of 
}  of  an  inch  in  size,  to  bo  mixed  with  fire-clay,  or  pyriteous  ore, 
in  order  to  free  it  from  rocky  matter,  lead  ores,  or  silver  ores  to 
be  fi^ed  from  blende  famaL.e  cinders  -ml  'umilar 
the  stamp  trough  is  made  spacious  so  as  p  ^ 

to  admit  of  a  strjug  'igitition  of  the  rAiflS^jQI 
water  in  it.  The  "^leve  is  m  tint,  case 
composed  of  rods  of  iron  lUbtead  dI 
being  of  wire  gauze  or  of  sheet  iron 
These  rods  are  either  round  of  ,  of  an 
inch  in  circumfertncc  oi  s|u  ire  rods  f 
a  similar  size ;  th^,  best  form  is  that  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  one  side  fDrm**  the 
interior  surface  of  the  sie'i  e  The  leve 
is  then  made  as  long  is  the  tro  igh  so 
that  the  sand  horn  e^h  stamper  i*)  dis 
charged  at  onre  The  rods  are  inserted 
in  a  wrought- itn  oi  cist  u on  frime  as 
represented  in  fig  157  The  side  shown  forms  thu  iiiiiie  of  the 
box.     This  form  oi  the  lods  iaci  tales  the  dischii^e   3f  sind 
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which  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  water  in  the  trough,  so 
that  no  grains  of  it  can  settle  at  the  hara.  The  two  other  draw- 
ings show  a  wire  grate  and  a  plate  grating.  The  grate  is  set 
close  to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  trough,  often  but  one  inch,  and 
never  more  than  two  inches  above  it.  The  height  of  this  grate 
ia  not  often  more  than  four  inches.  The  spaces  between  the  rods 
are  from  one  eighth  to  one  half  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  kind 
of  mineral  and  the  form  of  the  sand  to  be  made. 

In  these  machines  there  are  often  not  more  than  three  pestles 
in  one  trough,  forming  a  single  battery.  They  are  long  and 
heavy,  and  often  seven  and  a  half  by  eight  inches  square.  This 
limitation  of  the  number  of  stamps  in  one  trough  is  made  ne- 
cessary on  account  of  feeding,  when  it  is  done  by  hand ;  in  a 
self-feeding  machine  the  number  of  stamps  in  one  battery  may  be 


morease^  The  leehiQ  must  be  f  rfori  el  "very  regularly  be- 
cause these  maL.hine3  consume  the  mmural  r  f  i  lly  Thi  is  facil- 
itated by  the  shelf,  fig.  188,  E,  which  is  the  whole  length  of  the 
trough,  and  inclines  about  18°  or  20°  towards  it.  In  heavy  ma- 
chines of  this  kind,  there  are  generally  two  iron  bottoms  laid 
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one  upon  the  otlier,  separated  "by  a  thin  board,  wliicli  prevents 

the  fi-acture  of  the   lower  plate  in  case  the  upper  shoiiid  be 

broken,  which  may  happen  if  the  michme  is  not  sufficiuntl^  fed 

The  lower  plate  is  then  four  inches  thicL  and  the  upper  one  three 

inches.     These  plates  reach  below  the  end  lining  of  the  trough, 

and  are  therefore  three   or   four  inches  longer  than  the  dear 

length,  of  the  trough.     The  upper  pUte  lo  also  made  two  inches 

wider  than  the  lower  one,  so  as  to  reach  the  hick  of  the  trough 

opposite  the  grate,  under  the  lining  plati,     A  section  of  the 

trough  assumes-  then  the  form  represented  m  fi^  139  w  hich  re 

quires  no  explanation.     The  sides  of  the 

trough  are   not    vertical,   hut  inchned 

about  five  inches  and  more ;  that  is,  the 

top  of  the  trough  is  that  much  ■wider 

than  the  bottom ;  the  slope,  however  la 

twice   as  much  on  the  back  as  on  the 

sieve    side.     These    machines    are   frc 

quently  used  for  working  minerals  of 

various   degrees    of   hardness;    and  is 

hard  mineral  will  bear  more  pounding 

than  soft^  the  construction  should  be  so   <t  i 

arranged,  that  the  lift  of  the  stamps  may       ' 

be  altered,  by  moving  either  the  stamper 

shaft,   or  setting  the  lifting-rod  lower. 

By  these  means  the  attendants  on  the  machme  die  kept  i 

and  are  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  feed  it  properly.- 

In  order  to  accomphsh  a  great  deal  of  work,  these  stamps 
must  Lave  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  is  led  either  in 
open  troughs  or  pipes  into  the  trough  of  the  battery.  Prom  four 
to  five  gallons  per  minute  for  one  stamper  are  required,  while 
from  two  to  three  gallons  for  each  pestle  are  sufficient  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  for  fine  sand.  Eapid  motion  of  the  stampers  also 
causes  the  heavy  particles  to  move  and  float  off.  Not  less  than 
fifty  lifts,  and  not  more  than  sixty-five  per  minute,  appears  to  be 
an  average  velocity. 

Each  pestle  may  convert  half  a  ton  of  hard  ore,  such  as  quartz, 
in  one  hour's  time  into  sand  with  grains  of  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  that  is,  work  that  quantity  through  a  grate  or  sieve  of 
quarter  of  an  inch  shts.  As  a  great  deal  of  fine  sand  is  in  the 
mean  time  produced,  the  question  ia  natural,  whether  a  combinatioa 
of  coarse  and  fine  stamping  cannot  be  done  to  great  advantage  in 
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the  same  mill.  The  ahundtmce  of  gold  ores,  and  the  form  in 
which  these  appear,  make  it  necessary  that  a  large  quantity  of 
ore  should  be  worked  in  the  shortest  time,  and  by  the  cheapest 
means.  If  a  coarse  battery  of  five  stamps  can  work  tabular  quartz, 
or  the  average  quality  of  gold  ores,  which  are  composed  of  quartz 
and  slate,  this  number  of  stamps  may  pass  one  thousand  bushels 
of  ore  through  a  quarter  of  an  inch  grating  in  a  day.  If  that  sand 
was  led  from  these  stamps  over  an  inclined  grate,  or  fine  riddle 
composed  of  rods  with  small  spaces,  the  fine  sand  and  gold  would 
pass  through  this  grate,  and  the  coarse  could  be  shovelled  into 
the  hopper  of  a  mill  which  woiild  convert  it  finally  into  fine 
sand.  Thia  operation  causes  a  little  more  work,  because  the 
second  machine  must  be  fed  by  estra  labor ;  but  the  advantages 
are  such  as  overbalance  aU  the  loss  thus  occasioned.  It  may 
bo  presumed  that  half  the  number  of  stamps  can  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  which  is  performed  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the 
ore  is  converted  directly  into  fine  sand  in  one  operation.  But 
the  greatest  advantage  is  that  the  precious  metal  is  soon  liberated, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  grinding  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  gold  is  obtained  in  coarser  grains  or  spangles,  the  gathering 
of  it  facilitated,  and  the  loss  diminished.  This  mode  of  working 
does  not  apply  to  gold  ores  only,  but  to  other  a 
shall  allude  to  this  j^ain  ia  the  proper  places. 

In  all  instances  where  minerals,  slags,  or  any  f 
pulverized,  it  must  be  a  leading  rule  to  do  as  httle  work  as  possi- 
ble ;  that  is,  not  to  pound  the  minerals  finer  than  is  actually 
necessary  in  order  to  separate  the  impurities  and  to  perform  the 
work  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  with  as  little  labor  as  it 
can  be  done.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this,  the  substance  is  con- 
verted into  coarse  particles,  which  are  of  a  size  suf&cient  to  lib- 
erate the  valuable  metallic  contents.  If  the  ore  contains  native 
metals,  much  pounding  is  hurtful  and  causes  loss  in  metal,  which 
ia  converted  into  fine  dust  and  floated  off  by  the  water.  This  re- 
fers particularly  to  gold,  and  in  &ct  to  all  mctala.  The  foreign 
matter,  which  consists  chiefly  of  quartz  and  other  similar  hard 
and  cutting  substances,  does  more  harm  to  the  ore  than  the  con- 
tact of  the  iron  stamper-head  with  it.  The  pounded  matter  should 
be  carried  off  through  the  sieves  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  as 
the  metals  and  metallic  niiuerals  are  generally  heavier  than  the 
foreign  matter,  the  first  is  always  less  disposed  to  move  than  the 
latter.    In  order  to  perform  the  operation  to  perfection,  the 
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pouaded  material  must  be  removed  from  tke  stamper-trough  in 
the  coarsest  form  possible ;  the  sieve  should  bo  laid  aa  low  as 
circumstimces  ■will  adroit.  The  supply  of  water  muat  be  abun- 
dant, and  so  regulated  that  the  stampers  can  keep  it  in  constant 
agitation.  The  height  of  water  in  the  battery-trough  is  therefore 
a  subject  requiring  dose  attention.  If  it  is  too  high,  so  that  the 
stamper  never  leaves  it,  the  agitation  is  diminished ;  and  if  it  is 
too  low,  a  considerable  splashing  is  produced,  which  throws 
water  and  minerals  over  the  floor  of  the  null.  With  too  little 
water,  it  is  dif&cnlt  to  retain  sufficient  material  below  the  stamp- 
era  to  form  a  bottom ;  the  pestles  work  then  on  the  iron  bottom 
and  soon  destroy  it,  and  also  the  stamper-head  and  the  machinery 
generally,  in  conseCLuence  of  the  violent  concussions.  The  height 
of  water  must  be  so  regulated  that  no  splashing  is  caused,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  stamper  should  move  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary  agitation,  A  lively 
motion  in, the  water  keeps  the  grates  or  sieves  clean,  and  facili- 
tates the  removal  of  the  pounded  mineral.  Too  much  space  be- 
tween the  stampers  and  the  lining  of  the  box  is  as  disadvantageous 
as  too  little ;  it  should  not  be  more  than  three  inches  and  not  less 
than  one  inch.  Large  stamps  admit  of  more  space  than  small 
ones.  Small  spaces  diminish  the  effect  of  the  pestle,  and  large 
spaces  diminish  the  agitation ;  the  proper  size  must  be  found  by 
experience ;  for  it  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  mineral  and  the 
size  of  the  grains  which  are  to  be  produced. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  on  the  subject  of  stamping 
from  the  conviction  of  its  great  importance  in  the  successful 
operations  coimected  with  metallurgy.  The  hberatiou  of  valuable 
minerals  from  foreign  matter  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
branch  of  that  business.  The  investigation  has  thus  fkr  been  of 
a  general  character,  but  wo  shall  particularize  it  in  the  particular 
cases  where  it  is  applied. 

Final  Waahinff, — The  washing  of  ore,  in  order  to  remove  im- 
purities, is  in  most  cases  a  dehcate,  tedious  and  costly  operation. 
The  leading  principle  in  arranging  the  apparatus  and  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  is  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  between 
the  various  minerals,  and  also  between  them  and  the  metals.  As 
not  only  the  specific  gravity,  but  also  the  size  of  the  grain,  and 
its  afiinity  for  water  and  other  minerals,  has  a  decided  influence 
on  its  tendency  to  subside,  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  of  sep- 
arating minerals  by  these  means  is  truly  one  which  requires 
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more  than  common  intelligence  to  perform  it  well.  Iron  is  by  far 
epeciflcally  heavier  than  quartz,  still  fine  iron  fllinga  will  float  on 
water,  while  fine  sand  sinks  directly.  Carbon  has  not  the  weight 
of  clay,  yet  fine  carbon  sinks  sooner  in  water  than  clay,  but  not 
so  in  air.  Gold  is  by  far  heavier  than  silex,  but  we  may  observe 
by  means  of  a  microscope  a  multitude  of  fine  particles  of  gold 
suspended  in  water,  while  we  cannot  detect  the  slightest  particle 
of  siheious  matter,  however  fine  it  may  be ;  the  latter  will  sub- 
side more  quicMy  than  visible  particles  of  heavy  gold.  All  the 
metals  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  float  in  water  when  in  fine 
particles,  some  more  than  others.  This  is  caused  by  a  particle  of 
gas,  either  air  or  water-gas,  adhering  to  the  particle  of  metal, 
which  caiises  it  to  be  light  and  float,  or  become  suspended. 
Precious  metals  appear  to  possess  more  of  this  quality  than 
others.  Sulphurets  of  metal,  oxides,  salts,  and  in  fact  all  com- 
pound matter,  do  not  manifest  it.  The  size  of  a  particle,  and  its 
foTm,  have  also  some  infiuence  in  causing  heavy  matter  to  sub- 
side in  water ;  a  large  grain  will  in  all  instances  sink  faster  than 
a  small  one.  Observing  this  as  the  leading  principle  in  construct- 
ing washing-machines,  we  can  arrange  the  apparatus  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  best  answer  our  purposes.  In  no  branch  of 
metallurgy  is  so  great  a  variety  of  machines  and  instruments  to 
be  found  as  in  that  relating  to  washing-machines.  This  is  easily 
explained,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  variety  of  minerals,  each 
of  which  has  its  peculiar  qualities,  rendering  the  construction  of  a 
particular  machine  in  each  case  almost  necessary. 

Before  entering  on  the  description  of  these  machines  we  shall 
make  a  few  general  remarks.  This  operation  always  occasions  a 
certain  loss  of  miaeral,  and  as  it  is  also  expensive  and  laborious, 
we  must  calculate  beforehand  to  what  degree  of  richness  the 
pounded  ore  can  most  profitably  be  concentrated ;  in  other  words, 
at  what  period  of  the  operation  it  is  most  profitable  to  stop.  Too 
little  washing  will  bring  too  much  foreign  matter  into  the  furnace, 
and  too  much  will  cause  considerable  loss  in  useful  mineral. 
There  are  no  established  rules  for  this  concentration,  and  in  feet 
never  wUi  be,  because  some  furnaces  may  work  an  impure  ore 
to  advantage,  while  others  hardly  work  well  with  pure  ore.  The 
kind  of  impurities  has  also  a  decided  influence.  Heavy  spar  and 
quartz  diminish  the  yield  of  galena  in  all  cases,  while  calc  spar 
will  do  it  no  harm.  Lime  does  not  often  injure  iron  ore,  while 
y  affect  the  operation  in  the  furnace,  and  also  the 
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quality  of  the  metal.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  rule 
is,  that  the  less  work  done  on  the  ore  the  better.  Stamps  and 
wa&hing  apparatus  must  work  together  in  order  to  produce  a  fa- 
vorable result. 

In  the  Sieve. — ^The  pounded  ore  is  in  some  instances  taken 
from  the  stamps  and  washed  by  hand  in  a  sieve.  A  common 
round  sieve,  or  a  square  one,  is  suspended  on  a  spring  pole  over 
a  large  tub  cont^ning  water,  which  ilows  in  and  out  constantly. 
In  this  sieve  about  half  a  bushel  of  the  stamped  ore  is  put  at  a 
time,  and  spread  uniformly ;  in  dipping  the  sieve  horizontally, 
the  water  passes  through  its  meshes  and  lifts  the  ore.  The  heavy 
particles  will  not  rise  so  fast  as  the  light,  and  on  lifting  the  sieve, 
the  heavy  particles  will  descend  more  rapidly,  or  are  sooner  at 
the  bottom  than  the  hght  ones.  Fine  dust  will  of  course  pass 
through  and  gather  in  the  tub,  from  which  it  is  removed  to  wash- 
machines.  On  the  top  of  the  layer  of  ore  in  the  sieve  that  light 
debris  of  rock  is  deposited  which  is  not  fine  enough  to  pass 
through,  or  float  off  with  the  water ;  this  may  he  removed  by 
hand  with  a  broad  spatula  of  sheet-brass.  This  part  of  the  ore 
is  thrown  into  the  tub  and  washed  along  with  the  sediment.  The 
ore  thus  obtained  in  the  sieve  is  considered  pure.  "When  this 
operation  is  well  performed  it  is  cheap,  and  qualified  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  The  size  of  the  meshes  in  the  sieve  depends 
of  course  on  the  grain  of  the  ore.  By  this  operation  a  dexterous 
workman  may  produce  a  very  pure  ore,  and  the  most  difficult 
separations  may  be  performed ;  it  requires  experience,  however, 
to  succeed  well. 

K  the  object  is  merely  to  separate  the  fine  matter  from  the 
coarse,  this  is  effectually  done  by  pasdng  it  through  gratings 
of  the  proper  size ;  and  if  we  place  a  series  of  gratings  append- 
ed to  boxes  one  over  the  other,  we  may  obtain  a  succession 
of  sizes  of  unequal  purity.  Metallic  ores  are  generally  hai'dor 
than  most  of  the  rocky  matter  mixed  with  them,  and  if  the  crush- 
ing operation  has  been  performed  on  correct  principles,  the  rocky 
debris  is  finer  than  the  ore,  and  will  pass  through  a  finer  grating 
than  the  particles  of  the  mineral.  If  to  this  operation  of  successive 
diminution  of  sizes,  we  apply  the  principle  of  separating  by  Specific 
gravity,  we  may  succeed  in  producing  a  better  article  and  lose 
less  ore  in  the  refuse.  In  that  ease  a  succession  of  boxes  and 
gratings  are  employed,  and  each  furnishes  a  certain  quality  of  ore. 
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Thia  operation  is  extremely  tedious,  and  not  suitable  for  our 
miners ;  it  causes  more  labor  tliaa  the  best  of  ores  can  -warrant. 

The  Lahyrinik. — ^The  particles  of  ore  crushed,  are  at  once  con- 
ducted from  the  stamps  into  a  system  of  wooden  troughs,  or  chan- 
nels, as  they  come  froni  the  stamping-mill.  In  these  channels, 
which  are  in  most  cases  about  10  or  12  inches  deep,  by  15  or  18 
inches  wide,  the  ore  is  deposited  successively  aa  its  velocity  is 
diminished,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  buoyant.  The  heaviest 
particles  and  the  largest  are  of  course  deposited  first,  the  finest  and 
lightest  float  farthest.  By  these  means  wo  may  obtain  without 
much  labor,  a  separation  of  ore  and  foreign  matter,  which  if  not 
perfect,  at  least  facilitates  the  subsequent  operations.  In  some 
instances,  we  obtain  the  ore  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  labyrinth, 
instead  of  near  the  stamps.  Galena,  a  heavy  ore,  is  very  friable, 
and  if  it  is  mixed  with  hard  quartz,  heavy  spar,  or  pyrites  of 
other  metals,  we  find  but  little  of  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  laby- 
rinth. This  mode  of  separating  ore  from  debris  of  rock  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  perfect,  but  as  it  causes  no  expense  it  is  in 
all  cases  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  operation  of  purifying  the 
sKme,  or  sliech.  The  form  of  these  conduits  for  stamped  ore 
is  variously  modified,  according  to  the  particular  qualities  of  ore, 
and  the  capacities  of  the  workmen.  The  channels  are  made  more 
or  less  wide  or  deep ;  the  current  is  often  interrupted  by  dams 
which  are  formed  of  a  piece  of  board,  so  as  to  gather  the  ores  of 
a  certain  grain  in  one  compartment.  In  some  instances  the  chan- 
nels are  made  of  various  depths,  that  is,  the  bottom  is  laid  higher 
the  greater  the  distance  from  the  stamps,  so  that  when  the  depth 
is  8  inches  near  the  stamps,  a  little  further  it  is  7,  then  6,  and  the 
last  3  inches ;  this  will  cause  the  hght  particles  to  float  to  the 
shallow  portion,  and  be  there  arrested  by  friction.  The  length 
of  such  labyrinths  varies  a  great  deal ;  for  some  ores  a  channel  of 
20  feet  is  sufficient,  others  require  60,  and  from  that  to  75  feet  in 
length.  In  most  cases  these  channels  are  not  in  a  straight  line, 
but  turn  and  return  in  various  directions,  whence  the  term 
labyrinth.  The  returning  or  turning  of  a  conduit  indicates  a 
classification,  so  that  a  part  of  the  system  may  be  emptied  of  its 
contents  while  the  others  are  at  work. 

To  succeed  well  in  this  operation  it  is  all-important  to  pro- 
duce aa  little  dead  mass  or  refiise  slime  as  possible,  for  this  con- 
tains always  some  metal ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  ores 
should  be  well  purified  before  they  are  brought  to  the  s 
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The  water  with  its  contents  is  in  all  instances  carried  so  far,  that 
all  the  metallic  particles  are  deposited,  and  if  purified,  the  water 
with  its  foreign  matter  ia  conducted  out  of  the  btiilding.  The 
more  sediment  there  is  in  the  trough,  the  faster  and  more  perfectly  is 
the  work  done ;  it  appears  that  the  atti'aetion  of  a  body  of  matter 
in  the  bottom  of  the  channel  facilitates  the  precipitation ;  the 
heavy  grains  are  arrested  first,  and  the  light  ones,  no  matter  if 
small  or  large,  roll  off  with  more  lacdity,  and  are  carried  farther, 
than  if  there  was  no  sediment.  In  most  cases  a  labyrinth  is  divi- 
ded into  three  channels,  of  which  each  produces  its  particular 
tind  of  ore,  more  or  less  fine  and  rich.  These  different  sorts  are 
in  many  instances  once  more  subjected  to  this  mode  of  washing; 
in  others  they  are  placed  on  machines  which  perform  the  final 
separation.  In  case  a  further  washing  is  performed,  the  mass  is 
stirred  in  one  of  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  wooden  scraper, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water  is  led  through  it  in  the  mean  time, 
which  carries  off  with  it  some  particles  of  ore,  tut  mostly  foreign 
matter.  The  water  ia  conducted  through  another  channel,  in 
which  it  deposits  most  of  its  contents  and  bears  away  very  little 
metal.  The  velocity  of  water,  depth  and  width  of  channel,  length 
of  the  same,  and  other  particulars,  must  be  found  by  experiments 
in  every  case.  Too  deep  channels  work  irregularly,  because  the 
Velocity  of  water  and  attraction  of  the  mass  differs  with  the  quan- 
tity of  sediment  in  the  trough;  ten  inches  is  in  most  cases  too 
deep.  The  width  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  quantity  of 
ore,  hut  it  should  not  be  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  any  case. 
The  length  must  be  regulated  by  olserving  the  waste  which  flows 
off;  if  it  is  too  rich  in  metal,  which  is  determined  by  an  assay, 
the  length  of  the  labyrinth  is  increased  hy  an  additional  compart- 
ment, 

Sweefp-tahles. — The  refuse  obtained  in  the  labyrinth  is  divided 
into  certain  parts,  distinguished  by  the  amount  of  useful  mineral; 
those  portions  which  are  not  yet  qualified  for  the  furnace,  are  sub- 
jected to  further  purification.  Various  machines  are  in  use  for 
this  purpose ;  but  we  shall  mention  only  two  which  are  used  in 
some  of  our  smelt  works,  but  which  we  consider, 
the  proper  ones  for  us;  these  are  the  sweep-tables  and 
tables.  The  first  are  long  tables,  of  which  five  are  generally  in 
one  establishment ;  two  serve  for  washing  the  richer  portions  of 
the  ore,  and  three  for  the  muddy,  impure,  and  fine  sediment 
Such  a  table  is  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  or  as  long  as  the 
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building  will  admit  of.  The  "width  is  from  S-5  to  3'75  feet  in  the 
clear.  They  are  inclined  from  4°  to  5°,  and  form  consequently 
an  inclined  plane,  on  which  the  ore  may  roll  down,  when  driven 
by  water.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  there  is  a  tub,  provided 
with  a  horizontal  paddle-wheel,  into  whieh  the  slime  is  thrown, 
and  agitated  by  the  wheel.  The  tables  are  composed  of  oak 
plank,  clear  stuff,  and  perfectly  plain  and  smooth ;  both  long  sides 
are  provided  with  ribs  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  off  of  water ;  at 
the  lowest  end  is  a  rib,  about  |  of  an  inch  high,  which  prevents 
the  heavy  ore  from  floating  down,  but  permits  of  the  light  im- 
purities to  pass  off  with  the  water.  At  the  upper  end  there  is  a 
ehort  table  of  a  few  feet  in  length,  which  receives  a  portion  of  the 
dissolved  ore  from  the  tub,  which  is  let  out  by  drawing  a  plug ; 
this  table  forms  a  Mud  of  box,  and  is  the  measure  for  the  quan- 
tity of  water  and  ore-sand  drawn.  When  it  is  Ulled  the  tub  is 
plugged  up,  and  that  quantity  on  the  table  is  washed.  Clear 
water  is  now  let  on  the  small  table  and  its  contents  are  gently 
stirred  by  a  wooden  scraper;  this  sets  all  the  light,  and  some 
heavy  particles  in  motion,  which  flow  in  a  broad  but  gentle  stream 
down  the  large  table ;  in  this  descent  the  heavy  particles  settle 
on  the  table.  When  the  ore  which  was  tapped  from  the  tub  is 
washed,  the  contents  of  the  table  are  swept  together  by  means  of 
a  broom  and  thrown  into  a  vessel,  below,  through  an  opening 
which,  is  ordinarily  shut  by  a  valve.  This  operation,  as  will  read- 
ily be  seen,  is  expensive,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  economy 
whether  the  contents  of  good  ore  in  the  impurities  wiU  pay  the 
s  of  removal  by  it. 


In  fig.  14U  is  represented  a  vertical  section  of  \  sv,  eep-table, 
in  which  A  is  the  large  table,  B  a  small  conduit  le'^dmg  from  the 
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trougli  C  m  wluch  the  cr  lahel  ore  is  dissolved  D  i  i  tro  igH 
nhiih  leceives  the  ore  E  n  spout  which  leads  off  the  muddy 
n  iter     In  fig  141  thf  same  d]  paratus  i^  repre^entei  in  plane 


Here  are  two  tables,  one  beside  the  other.  These  are  not  so  long 
as  those  mentioned  above.  They  are  designed  for  a  more  pure 
and  richer  ore,  and  are  only  from  13  to  14  feet  in  length.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  box  which  receives  the  crushed  ore  from  the 
tub,  two  plugs,  C  C,  regulate  its  flowing  off  over  the  table,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  perceive  a  series  of  studs  forming  a  grating  in 
a  triangular  form.  These  studs  are  made  of  wood,  and  may  be 
turned  so  that  the  spaces  between  them  shall  be  made  narrower 
or  wider,  according  to  cixeumstances,  and  "by  these  means  regu- 
late the  uniformity  of  the  sheet  of  water  over  the  table.  The 
spouts,  E  E,  are  elevated  above  the  basin,  D,  and  in  removing  one 
or  both  of  the  ribs  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  tables,  the  pure  eon- 
tents  of  the  tables  are  swept  into  the  box,  D, 

Percussion'ToMes. — Between  the  foregoing  and  this  table, 
there  is  no  other  essential  difference  than  that  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended on  its  four  comers  in  iron  chains,  or  iron  rods ;  it  is  thus 
movable,  whereas  the  sweep-table  is  permanent.  This  table  can  be 
set  in  motion  by  a  revolving  shaft,  which  causes  the  longitudinal 
motions  to  he  performed  in  short  intervals  and  abruptly,  so  as  to 
produce  a  concussion  against  some  fixed  substance.  The  water  and 
ore  are  led  from  the  box  over  a  distributing  table,  and  spread 
evenly  before  they  arrive  on  the  movable  table ;  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended below  the  first.  The  ore-sand  arriving  thus  on  the  gently 
sloping  table,  distributes  itself  uniformly  over  it.     The  percua- 
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siona  which  the  table  receives  cause  the  weightier  matter  to  set- 
tle first,  and  accumalate  at  the  upper  end ;  aad  the  light  matter 
settles  at  the  lower  end.  "With  the  accumulation  of  the  sand 
on  the  table,  its  slope  is  increased,  which  naturally  causes  the 
heavier  particles  to  float  lower  down.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
the  chains  in  which  the  table  is  suspended  at  the  lower  end  are 
shortened  by  the  attendant ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  lever 
turning  a  long  roller  above  the  table  upon  which  the  chains 
wind.  By  altering  thus  the  inclination  of  the  table,  the  deposits 
may  be  made  to  settle  in  regular  succession.  The  middle  por- 
tions on  the  table  are  generally  impure,  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  best  quality,  that  is,  the  upper  portion,  the  attendant  draws 
sand  from  the  middle  towards  the  top ;  while  doing  so,  the.water 
meeting  it  sweeps  the  impurities  down,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
sand  of  second  quality  is  thus  converted  into  first  quality.  Aa 
these  tables  are  generally  at  least  8  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  5 
feet  wide,  a  workman  cannot  well  reach  the  ore,  and  is  compelled 
to  step  on  the  table  in  order  to  perform  this  duty.  The  motions 
of  the  table  are  slow,  not  more  than  20  or  25  per  minute,  and 
fiwm  f  to  8  inches  throw ;  and  aa  the  sand  is  heavy  and  hard, 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  man  standing  on  the  ore.  "When 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ore  is  gathered  on  the  table,  it  is  shov- 
elled off  and  divided  into  three  kinds,  forming  heaps  which 
are  called  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.  Of  these,  No.  2  and  No.  3 
are  placed  again  on  the  table,  and  by  the  same  operation  con- 
verted into  No.  1 ;  or  if  that  is  too  expensive,  they  are  smelted. 
That  part  of  the  ore  which  flows  off  at  the  end  of  the  table,  which 
is  generally  not  provided  with  a  rib,  or  spout,  is  conducted  into 
troughs ;  and  if  the  contents  of  metal  in  it  are  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expense,  this  sediment  is  once  more  subjected  to  washing. 

There  are  a  variety  of  washing-machines  of  curious  forms  and 
names  in  use,  most  of  which  are  of  no  interest ;  the  foregoing  are 
the  most  useful.  If  the  motion  of  a  percussion-table  was  verti- 
cal, instead  of  being  horizontal,  there  is  no  doubt  the  machine 
would  work  faster ;  or  if  a  permanent  table  is  set  in  vibration  by 
gentle  taps  from  below,  that  certainly  will  improve  the  work  upon 
it.  Propositions  have  been  made,  and  machines  tried,  to  remove 
impurities  ft^jm  ore  by  a  strong  draught  of  air  fi:om  a  blast-ma- 
chine, such  aa  a  fan-blast.  We  are  not  awaie  with  what  sueeess 
th^e  operations  have  been  performed ;  but  as  we  do  not  hear  of 
them  any  longer,  we  apprehend  they  are  abandoned.     No  doubt, 
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by  this  means,  ore  may  be  purified ;  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  done  with  such  economy  as  the  separation  by  water. 
In  all  these  operations  of  washing,  or  purification,  it  must  be  the 
aim  to  work  the  ore  as  coarse  as  possible ;  fine  ore-sand  loses 
always  more  metal  in  the  waste  and  water  than  coarse  sand. 

Bonstirig. — This  operation  is  performed  on  ores  either  before 
or  after  brealdng,  or  eruahing  thera.  Ores  are  roasted  before 
crushing,  when  it  is  the  intention  to  remove  the  impurities  with 
more  fiicihty  than  coiild  be  done  in  the  crude  state.  Native 
quartz  ia  very  hard ;  but  when  it  is  roasted  it  become  very  brit- 
tle, is  easily  pounded,  and  easily  washed  away.  This  operation 
on  ores  is  to  be  performed  with  great  caution,  particularly  when 
roasting  ia  done  before  washing ;  for  most  of  the  metallic  ores 
also  become  brittle  and  extremely  hght  when  roasted.  When 
ores  appear  in  the  form  of  osides,  such  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  tin,  and  a  few  other  oxides,  we  may  roast  them  and  re- 
move the  silex  to  great  perfection.  But  if  iron  pyrites  or  galena 
is  roasted,  the  resulting  oxide  is  easier  swept  away  than  the  fine 
quartz  which  may  be  in  its  composition.  In  some  cases  washing 
and  roasting  are  done  alternately — this  is  the  case  with  ainky 
galena;  but  this  process  is  imperfect.  In  general,  it  is  rare  that 
roasting  is  done  before  washing,  so  that  the  washing  almost 
always  succeeds  picking  and  stamping,  and  roasting  follows. 

In  .Hea^s.— The  operation  of  roasting  is  in  general  executed 
by  various  processes,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the 
quality  of  fuel,  and  the  object  to  be  attained.  Eoasting  in  heaps 
ia  the  open  air,  is  one  of  the  methods  most  generally  applied. 
This  is  practised  particularly  upon  iron  ore,  pyrites,  and  ores 
which  can  bear  a  strong  fire.  The  operation  consists  in  spread- 
ing o^er  a  plane  surface  of  ground,  billets  of  wood,  or  lumps  of 
mineral  coal.  Such  a  layer  of  fuel  is  generally  from  6  to  8  inches 
thick,  and  the  interstice  between  the  coarse  fuel  are  filled-  up  by 
chips  of  wood,  wood  charcoal,  coke,  or  coal.  The  ore  is  now  spread 
over  the  fuel  in  a  layer  of  from  12  to  24  inches  m  thielcness, 
which  depends  on  the  kind  and  the  form  of  ore.  Coarse  ore,  and 
that  which  can  bear  a  high  heat,  may  be  piled  pretty  high ;  but 
fine  crushed  ore  from  the  stamps,  and  ore  which  easily  melts, 
such  as  sulphuret,  or  arseniuret,  should  not  have  much  coal  in  a 
body ;  the  ore  is  therefore  not  piled  so  very  high.  Alternate  beds 
of  fuel  and  ore  are  thua  formed,  and  roasting  heaps  accumulated 
which  are  in  many  cases  extremely  large,  retaining  the  fire  for  a 
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long  time.  In  fig.  142,  is  represented  an  ore-heap  in  a  form  in 
which  it  is  moat  commonly  put  up  at  smelt-works  of  this  country. 
Wood  is  the  basis,  then  ore,  then  fine  charcoal  or  braize ;  which 
alternate  layers  ai'e  continned  to  such  a  height  as  may  be  conve- 


nient. The  quantity  of  fuel  to  ore  is  most  commonly  one  inch 
of  charcoal  to  six  inches  of  ore ;  in  other  instances  it  is  one  inch  of 
coal  to  twelve  of  ore,  and  even  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  of  ore, 
exclusive  of  the  bottom  coal,  or  wood,  and  coal-eovering.  As 
seen  above,  the  ore  is  piled  upon  a  network  of  cord-wood, 
which  is  the  preferable  form  for  this  foundation,  because  it  ad- 
mits of  a  lively  current  of  air,  which  is  all-important  in  this 
operation.  Some  chimneys  are  generally  formed  in  a  heap,  par- 
ticularly when  the  ore  is  fine ;  through  these  the  fire  is  kindled, 
and  when  the  heat  is  well  distributed  in  the  interior,  these 
are  shut  and  the  escape  of  heat  permitted  in  only  a  small  quan- 
tity. The  fire  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  heat  penetrates  all 
parts  uniformly,  and  that  no  part  is  mote  heated  than  another. 
The  slower  the  combustion,  provided  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
is  obtained,  the  better  for  the  ore ;  if  therefore  that  degree  of 
heat  is  produced  which  is  considered  requisite  for  the  purpose, 
its  further  increase  is  checked  by  stopping  all  draft-holes.  Too 
little  fuel  is  injurious  to  roasting,  as  well  as  too  much ;  the  pro- 
per amount  can  be  found  by  experience  only ;  no  rules  can  be 
established  on  the  subject. 

For  roasting  in  heaps  many  modes  of  operation  are  in  prac- 
tice in  Europe,  There  we  see  heaps  as  high  as  houses,  the  fire 
being  in  constant  action  for  at  least  twelve  months.  "We  also 
meet  with  skilfully  arranged  mounds  for  roasting,  such  as  in  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  Germany.  These  variations  in  the  mode  of 
roasting  are  not  adopted  here,  and  appear  not  to  be  suitable. 
Wood  is  generally  cheap  with  us,  and  labor  and  capital  high ; 
and  as  the  above  form  of  pile  requires  more  wood  and  less  labor 
than  the  German  method,  also  less  capital  than  the  Enghsh,  as 
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practised  in  Wales  on  iron  ores,  it  is  natural  tliat  it  should  be  th.6 
most  prevalent  in  this  country. 

In  Mounds. — The  diificulty  of  managing  the  fire,  particularly 
with  fine  ore,  or  crashed  ore,  in  open  heaps,  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  mounds  for  roasting.  These  are  walled-in  areas ;  a 
certain  space  of  ground,  say  twelve  feet  hy  eight  feet,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  low  wall,  small  chimneys  being 
erected  in  the  interior  of  the  inclosed  space ;  the  walls  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  having  fire-rooms  in  their  lower  parts  near 
the  ground,  or  even  below  it.  Several  such  furnaces  are  gen- 
erally built  together  under,  a  shed,  and  two  of  their  walls  are 
therefore  mutual.  These  mounds  are  particularly  suited  for  roast- 
ing fine  ores,  and  washed  powdered  ore,  but  the  operation  is  tedi- 
ous, and  requires  more  attention  than  our  smelters  can  pay  to  roast- 
ing. Moulds  have  been  tried  in  this  eountay  for  roasting,  but 
are  now  generally  abandoned. 

On  Furnaces. — Pumac^  or  roast-ovens,  are  aJso  used  for 
toasting  ores ;  they  differ  greatly  in  their  construction,  according 
to  the  method  of  their  use.  Iron  ores  are  roasted  in  ovena  simi- 
lar to  a  common  lime-kiln  of  large  size,  and  one  that  may  serve 
for  either  roasting  or  burning  lime.  No  fine  or  small  ore  can 
be  roasted  advantageously  in  an  oven  of  this  kind,  JFor  other 
ores  than  carbonates  of  iron,  (argdaoeous  ores,)  these  kilns  are 
not  well  adapted.  Pyrites  cannot  be  roasted  in  them,  neither 
moat  other  ores,  becauae  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  heat  so 
as  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the  ore  -,  and  if  this  happens,  of 
course  that  ore  is  either  lost  or  is  with  difEculty  recovered.  In 
roasting  poor  iron  ores  it  is  estremely  difficult  to  regulate  the  fire 
so  that  no  parts  of  the  ore  are  burned  dead  or  melted.  For  these 
reasons,  kilns  for  roasting  are  not  so  much  in  use  as  would  nat- 
urally bo  expected ;  they  save  fuel,  but  are  more  expensive  in 
labor  than  the  open  heap. 

The  Refoerberatory  Furnace. — This  apparatus  forms  one  of  the 
best  furnaces  for  roasting ;  but  as  its  application  is  by  no  means 
general,  and  as  the  form  of  a  roasting  furnace  is  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  kind,  form,  and  uses  of  ore,  we  shall  allude  to  this 
method  when  treating  of  those  substances  to  which  it  is  applied. 

There  is  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  apparatuses  for  roasting,  but 
we  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  in  the  use  of  them ;  neither  in 
the  form  of  lime  kilns,  for  wood ;  nor  cupola  furnaces,  constructed 
like  porcelain  kilns ;   nor  large  chambers,  into  which  the  flame 
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from  a  grate  is  conducted  through  the  ore  ;  nor  other  forms  of 
apparatus.  These  contrivaneea  are  not  calculated  for  our  smelt- 
works  ;  they  cause  more  labor,  and  absorb  more  capital,  than  a 


Principles  of  Boasting. — Eoaafing  means  to  heat  a  substance,  a 
metal,  or  a  metallic  ore,  or  matt,  to  at  least  a  red  heat,  or  such  a 
heat  that  the  mineral  does  not  melt,  but  only  the  volatile  or  com- 
bustible substances  are  expelled,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much 
oxygen  becomes  combined  with  the  ore  as  it  possibly  can  absorb. 
It  is  therefore  a  principal  condition,  that  with  the  heat  a  hberat 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  or  osygen,  is  admitted.  In  some 
cases  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  carbon,  or  steam,  is  required  along 
with  the  air,  or  in  their  pure  conditions.  In  most  instances,  the 
object  is  merely  to  oxidize  the  ore  to  a  higher  degree,  or  to  drive 
off  volatile  matter  and  in  the  mean  time  oxidize  the  ore,  or  to 
combine  chlorine  with  a  certain  metal,  as  silver;  or  to  reduce 
ore  to  metal,  and  evaporate  the  latter,  which  is  the  ease  with 
arsenic,  zinc  and  antimony. 

The  operation  proceeds  faster  when  the  ore  is  flue  than  when 
it  is  coarse,  because  more  surface  is  offered  to  the  oxidizing 
agent ;  but  this  method  includes  the  motion  of  the  particles,  so  as 
to  expose  their  various  sides  to  the  heat.  It  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary that  the  ore  should  be  a  fine  powder ;  but  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  have  it  in  pieces  of  uniform  size,  because  the  action 
of  heat  and  air  is  more  regular,  and  the  surfaces  acted  upon  are 
larger.  In  roasting  more  or  less  fine  powder,  it  should  be  stirred 
and  moved  while  hot.  The  melting  of  the  substance  must  hy  aU 
means  be  prevented,  for  in  that  case  neither  evaporization  nor 
oxidation  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  large  operation,  and  in 
the  reverberatoiy  furnace,  the  melting  of  any  kind  of  substance 
which  is  to  be  roasted  is  easily  prevented.  Roasting  is  always 
applied  to  oxidize  iron  ores,  in  order  to  obtdin  the  highest  degree 
of  oxidation,  A  simple  oxidation  is  performed  when  magnetic 
ores  are  exposed  to  heat  and  air  and  transformed  into  peroxide. 
Chlorides  are  produced  when  for  instance  hot  silver  ore  is  brought 
in  contact  with  chlorine,  or  a  salt  of  chlorine,  such  as  common 
salt ;  the  roasting  operation  is  here  performed  to  reduce  the  oxide. 
When  arsenic  is  to  be  evaporated,  we  put  carbon  in  the  mixture, 
and  produce  metal,  which  is  more  easily  evaporated  than  ita 
oxide.  An  evaporating,  roasting  process,  is  that  which  is  per- 
formed on  hydrated  oxides  when  only  water  is  evaporated ;   a 
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compound  operation  ia  performed  wlieii  evaporation  and  oxida- 
tion are  produced  at  the  same  time.  In  roasting  pyrites,  blende 
and  arseninrets,  the  volatile  substances  are  driven  off  by  heat,  and 
the  remaining  metal  is  at  tlie  same  time  oxidized,  which  is  brought 
in  moat  instances  to  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation. 

The  affinity  of  the  metaJs  for  other  salstances  than  oxygen, 
and  the  form  in  which  these  combinations  appear,  modify  the 
process  of  roasting  considerably.  Wc  shall  allude  to  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  proper  places ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
here  some  general  circumstances  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
subsequent  operations.  Iron  cannot  by  any  means  be  entirely 
freed  from  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  arsenic,  by  roasting ;  the 
i  of  the  vapors  of  water  facilitates  the  expulsion  of  these 
1,  but  the  roasted  ore  never  can  be  made  entirely  free 
&om  them.  Blende,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  is  extremely  slow  to 
oxidize,  and  never  can  be  purified  from  all  the  sulphur.  Sul* 
pburet  of  bismuth  is  equally  slow  of  oxidation,  not  for  want  o^ 
affinity  for  oxygen,  but  because  it  is  so  highly  fusible  that  its 
melting  cannot  be  prevented.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  easily  pu- 
rified from  all  its  sulphur.  Galena  is  of  very  difficult  oxidation, 
almost  as  much  so  as  bismuth.  Sulphuret  of  silver  is  easily  lib- 
erated from  its  sulphur,  and  forms  metal ;  the  same  is  true  with 
gold.  Mercury  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  recLuires  some 
caution  to  avoid  evaporating  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  with  the 
sulphur.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  of  difScult  oxidation,  because 
it  is  extremely  fusible.  Sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  easily  decom- 
posed, but  the  result  of  the  oxidation  evaporates ;  the  arsenious 
as  well  as  the  sulphurous  acid  both  evaporate.  The  aulphurets 
of  nickel  and  of  cobalt  are  easily  oxidized,  and  form  pure  ox- 
ides. Phosphorus  and  arsenic  act  in  a  similar  manner  as  sulphur, 
and  what  applies  to  the  latter  applies  to  the  former,  with  slight 
modifications.  Phosphoric  acid  is  more  permanent  than  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  silver  cannot  be  entirely  freed  from  arsenic  if  once 
combined  with  that  substance. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


SmelUng.- — ^When  metaliie  orea  are  exposed  to  heat  and  such 
reagents  as  clevelope  the  metal,  we  call  it  smelting,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  mere  application  of  heat,  which  causes  ore 
to  become  fluid,  and  is  cafled  melting.  Smelting  is  a  chemical 
operation,  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  a  moist  assay  in 
the  laboratory ;  excepting  that  we  produce  in  this  case  but  one 
valuable  substance,  the  metal,  and  consider  the  slags  as  acci- 
dental results.  The  sla^  require  the  closest  attention  of  the 
metallurgist,  because  if  they  are  of  the  right  composition,  the 
metal  will  invariably  appear  in  the  proper  form.  In  all  cases  of 
smelting,  it  is  an  essential  condition  that  the  degree  of  heat  should 
be  so  high  as  to  cause  all  substances  to  become  perfectly  fluid. 
In  principle  there  is  no  difference — if  we  mis  two  fluids,  or  a 
fluid  and  a  solid,  which  show  different  affiniti^  for  the  matter 
in  solution — ^if  the  fluidity  is  produced  by  matter  which  is  fluid 
at  common  temperatures,  or  only  at  a  high  heat.  If  oxide  of 
iron  is  put  into  a  watery  solution  of  the  sulphnxet  of  potas- 
sium, the  result  is  sulphuret  of  iron  and  potash;  if  the  snt- 
phuret  of  potassium  is  melted  by  heat,  and  we  put  into  the  fluid 
the  oxide  of  iron,  we  have  the  same  result ;  sulphuret  of  iron 
and  potash  are  in  the  hot,  melted  mass.  If  some  potash  or  soda 
is  put  into  a  red-hot  solution  of  silicate  of  lead,  metallic  lead 
is  precipitated,  because  the  potash  has  more  affinity  for  sflex  than 
oxide  of  lead.  When  into  a  fluid  silicate  of  iron,  carbon,  lime,  or 
other  bases,  or  aoi  oxide  of  metal  is  brought,  such  as  manganese, 
which  has  more  affinity  for  silex  than  iron — it  will  deprive  the  silex 
of  its  iron,  and  precipitate  the  latter  in  its  metallic  state.  The  mani- 
pulation in  the  laboratory  differs  from  the  manner  of  operation 
in  metallurgy,  but  we  recognize  in  both  the  same  laws  of  affinity. 

In  almost  all  smelting  operations,  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
certain  metal,  and  to  form  of  aU  the  other  metals  oxides  and  slags. 
This  operation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
metals  are  specifically  heavier  than  their  melted  oxides,  or  than 
these  oxides  in  combination  with  silex  or  other  acids ;  and  if 
slags  and  metal  are  actually  rendered  perfectly  fluid,  they  will 
separate  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  affinity  and  their  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity.  This  case  is  like  that  of  common  fluids. 
Water  aiid  ofl  may  be  mixed,  but  soon  they  separate,  the  oil 
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_  II  a  distinct  atratam  on  tlie  surface  of  tiie  water.  Metal- 
lic lead  and  oxide  of  lead,  or  a  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  or 
any  other  silicate,  may  be  mixed  when  in  a  rigid  state,  and  they 
do  not  separate ;  but  when  both  are  fluid  or  melted,  metal  and  slag 
soon  separate,  the  former  being  found  below  the  latter.  When 
lead,  iron,  and  slag  are  melted  together,  we  obtain  lead  for  the 
lowest  stratum,  iron  on  that,  and  the  slag  above  the  iron.  The 
specific  gravity  of  eacli  indicates  their  relative  positions.  In  all 
smelting  operations  we  obtain  at  least  two  separate  strata,  ofteH 
three,  and  in  some  instances  four,  of  different  substances. 

Metals. — These  are  contained  in  the  ores,  in  most  cases,  as 
compounds ;  and  if  it  is  the  object  to  separate  them  we  are  to  put 
such  matter  in  contact  with  them  as  will  deprive  the  metal  of  its 
compound.  If  a  sihcate  of  iron  is  melted,  we  do  not  precipitate 
iron  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  or  caustic  lime  to  the  fluid  mass ; 
this  addition  merely  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  sl^  without  pro- 
ducing any  metal.  But  if  we  add  sodium,  the  oxide  of  iron  will  be 
deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  form  metal.  Carbon  has  more  affinity 
for  oxygen  than  metal  in  the  high  heat  of  a  melted  sOicate ;  if 
therefore  we  add  carbon  to  the  melted  silicate  of  iron,  some  iron 
is  produced  in  all  cases.  When  in  this  instance  sufficient  iron  is 
precipitated  to  deprive  the  slag  of  its  fluidity,  no  metal  is  formed, 
however  much  carbon  we  may  add;  for  the  metal  requires  a 
slimy,  glassy  coating  to  protect  it  against  the  influence  of  oxygen. 
When  exposed  in  small  particles  to  the  influence  of  oxygen, 
almost  aU  metals  bum  more  readily  than  carbon™ gold,  the  plati- 
num metals,  and  sdver,  in  some  measure  excepted.  If,  therefore, 
we  desire  to  obtain  metal,  we  must  produce  a  slag  which  protects 
it  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  its  coagulation.  If  to  fluid  sfli- 
cate  of  iron,  potash  or  soda  is  added,  and  at  the  same  time  carbon, 
metaflic  iron  will  be  produced,  because  the  slag  retains  its  fusi- 
bility by  this  addition ;  but  when  so  much  iron  is  precipitated  as 
to  Tender  the  slag  not  sufficiently  fusible  to  cover  the  metal  with, 
a  slimy  coating,  the  presence  of  potash  even  will  not  prevent  the 
iron  from  burning.  Carbon  in  any  form  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  precipitates  all  the  metals  from  oxidized  compounds; 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  metal  in  flne  particles  has 
more  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon,  no  matter  how  high  or 
low  the  temperature  may  be.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  no 
metallurgical  operation  can  be  perfect  until  the  heat  is  sufficient 
to  melt  both  metal  and  slag.     Some  metals  are  extremely  refrac- 
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tory,  and  do  not  melt  in  any  lieat  we  can  produce  by  means 
of  carbon ;  snch  are  platinum,  cbromium,  iron,  and  others.  In 
these  cases,  we  combine  the  metal  with  other  substances  which 
cause  it  to  be  fusible.  Platinum  is  fusible  in  combination  with 
lead ;  chromium  in  combination  with  arsenic ;  and  iron  in  con- 
nection with  carbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  a  number 
of  alloys,  is  fusible,  while  by  itself  it  cannot  be  melted.  By  these 
means  we  may  precipitate  and  melt  a  metal,  which  without  such 
an  addition  would  not  melt.  Sdver  and  gold,  if  pure,  do  not  melt 
very  readily,  and  they  evaporate  at  a  beat  only  little  higher 
than  their  melting  point ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  combine 
these  metals  with  one  that  is  more  fluid,  in  order  not  to  lose 
much  of  them.  These  considerations  will  lead  the  metallurgist 
to  employ  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  the  metal  in  a  fluid 
state. 

Slags. — As  was  remarked  above,  the  composition  of  the  slags 
determines  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  metal  produced ;  and 
if  considerations  of  economy  did  not  interfere  with  the  applica- 
tion of  fluxes,  other  than  natural  ones,  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  production  of  metals  in  quality  and  quantity.  Slags  are 
glasses  compounded  of  substances  which  melt  at  a  particular 
degree  of  heat  for  each  definite  composition.  The  study  of  the 
nature  of  slags  forms  the  science  of  smelting ;  the  metals  foUow 
of  course  when  the  fluxes  are  correctly  compounded.  It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  metals  are  obtained  at  first  melting ;  some 
ores  are  first  converted  into  matt,  such  as  copper,  then  roasted, 
and  the  metal  extracted  by  a  series  of  roastings  and  smeltings. 
These  operations,  all  made  with  a  view  of  compounding  a  proper 
slag,  complicate  the  smelting  process  so  far  that  we  distinguish 
in  them  oxidising,  melting,  reducing  or  smelting,  and  refining. 
Each  of  these  operations  involves  different  principles,  and  we 
shall  for  these  reasons  speak  of  them  before  treating  of  the  com- 
1  of  slags. 

— WTien  sulphurets  which  cannot  easily  be  desul- 
phureted  by  roasting,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  are  to  be  smelted, 
we  either  melt  and  roast  by  atmospheric  air,  or  by  the  addition  of 
oxides  to  the  melted  mass.  When  iron  pyrites  is  melted  together 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  large  portion  of  sulphur  is  evaporated  in 
the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  remaining  sulphuret  of  iron 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  easily  decomposed ;  part  of 
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it  ia  converted  into  green  vitriol,  and  tke  rest  forms  peroxide 
of  iron. 

The  oxidizing  operation  is  facilitated  either  witli  or  without 
the  assiatance  of  atmospheric  air,  by  all  tlio  highest  oxides  of 
metals,  such  as  oxide  of  lead,  peroxide  of  iron,  blaok  manganese, 
saltpetre,  common  salt,  ailex,  water,  and  in  fact  any  substance 
which  gives  off  oxygen,  or  facilitates  an  absorption  of  atmospheric 
oxygen.  Oxidizing  smeltings  are  often  far  cheaper  than  roasting, 
and  it  is  an  object  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  me- 
tallurgists of  this  country;  it  requires  leas  labor  and  ftiel  to 
oxidize  sulphurets  in  this  manner,  than  by  roasting,  pounding, 
and  washing.  In  the  large  operation  we  cannot  employ  litharge 
or  saltpetre  as  a  means  of  oxidation,  because  they  are  too  expen- 
sive but  instead  of  them ,  we  nse  coaiise  silex,  gypsum,  salt,  oxide 
of  iron,  or  black  mangineae  In  this  ci^e,  it  is  all-sufficient  to 
mix  the  mineral  with  &uch  subst  luces  as  ciuse  it  to  divide  and 
offer  more  surface  to  the  atmospheric  ■iu  The  substances  used 
for  oxidation  are  dependent  cntuelv  on  the  quality  of  ore  and 
the  mode  of  operation  iii  the  subsequent  reducing  process.  If  we 
roast  galena  with  fine  silex,  which  of  couise  will  soon  liberate  the 
lead  from  sulphur,  not  much  mttil  cin  be  obtained,  because  the 
slag  formed  by  the  oxide  of  lead  and  sdex  is  so  far  infiisible  as 
to  admit  of  no  separation  of  the  lead  from  it.  But  if  the  silex  is 
used  in  large  grains,  which  leaves  sufficient  spaces  for  the  globule 
of  melted  metal,  wo  may  obtain  as  much  metal  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  silicious  matter,  as  in  a  perfectly  fluid  and  alkaline 
slag.  This  of  course  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  fusible  slag, 
but  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  principles  involved  in  smelt- 
ing. Any  other  substance  than  silex  may  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose, provided  it  has  no  affinity  for  that  which  is  to  be  removed 
by  evaporation,  and  is  sufficiently  refractory  to  resist  melting  with 
the  oxide  produced  by  that  metal  which  is  to  be  oxidized.  The 
most  extensive  application  of  oxidizing  melting  is  made  in  smelt- 
ing sulphurets  of  copper  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  In  this  case 
iron  must  be  always  present ;  this  metal  combines  with  sulphur 
more  readily  than  copper,  but  it  also  parts  with  it  more  readily, 
when  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
oxides  of  iron  thus  formed  absorb  sulphur  from  copper  as  long  aa 
any  is  present ;  and  when  all  the  sulphur  is  expended  the  iron 
forces  the  copper  from  its  combinations  with  silex.  Common 
salt  is  profitably  employed  for  oxidation ;  all  chlorides  are  vola- 
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tile,  and  so  is  common  salt ;  but  if  the  quantity  used  is  small,  and 
it  serves  as  a  mere  assistant  in  the  operation,  it  will  long  resist 
the  influence  of  heat,  particularly  in  altahne  slaga.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  clay  or  lime,  common  salt  will  bear  a  high  heat  for  many 
hours  without  scarcely  evaporating.  Salt  to  the  amount  of  one 
or  two  per  cent,  in  the  slag,  will  resist  the  heat  of  a  puddling-fur- 
nace  for  24  hours,  without  being  expelled.  Sulphates  act  like 
chlorides,  but  it  is  necessary  that  no  carbon  shoiild  be  present ; 
the  latter  will  decompose  any  sulphate  in  a  melted  condition,  and 
it  ceases  then  to  act  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  The  presence  of  car- 
bon facOitates  the  evaporation  of  chlorides  also,  but  that  which 
remains  is  still  a  powerful  means  of  oxidation. 

The  oxidizing  operation  by  smelting  is  always  imperfect, 
that  is,  all  the  volatile  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  phosphorus,  are  never  removed  entirely,  and  the 
metal  is  obtained  gradually.  The  presence  of  the  volatile  mat- 
ter serves  in  part  to  liquefy  the  slags.  By  these  means,  copper, 
lead,  antimony  and  a  few  other  metals  maybe  obtained;  but 
when  it  is  an  object  to  produce  all  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
in  an  ore,  every  particle  of  sulphur,  &c.,  should  be  removed,  and 
the  mineral  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  before  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  reducing  operation  with  carbon, 

Bedudng. — The  means  employed  for  obtaining  metals  from 
oxides,  and  other  compounds,  are  so  extensive  and  varied,  and  the 
apparatus  so  well  adapted  for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view, 
that  speculations  on  this  subject  are  the  most  interesting  of  all 
branches  of  industry  to  which  intellect  may  be  applied.  As  re- 
marked befoie,  this  is  a  simple  operation.  Conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples developed  by  chemistry,  the  mineral  may  require  water 
for  solution  or  heat ;  but  as  the  composition  of  minerals  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  the  means  employed  are  of  course  equally  so. 
The  heat  ranges  from  the  boiling  point  of  water  to  the  high- 
est attainable.  The  means  of  reduction  are,  metals,  and  to 
some  extent  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  alkalies  and  alkahne 
earths,  carbon,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matter. 

By  Metals. — if  we  put  into  a  fluid  solution  of  sulphurets,  ar- 
seniurets,  or  oxides,  a  metal  which  has  more  affinity  for  sulphur, 
oxygen,  arsenic,  &c.,  than  one  of  the  metals  in  solution,  the 
latter  is  precipitated,  and  the  first  assumes  its  position  in  the 
fluid  mass,  provided  it  is  soluble.     If  it  is  not  soluble  it  will  still 
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absorb  the  substance  for  wtieh  it  has  most  affinity  from  the  met- 
al, and  float  upon  the  reduced  metal,  provided  the  latter  is  heavier 
and  both  have  httle  affinity  for  each  other.  This  operation  must 
be  conducted  with  all  the  niceties  of  a  chemical  experiment. 
When  sulphuret  of  lead  or  antimony  is  melted,  and  pure  meiaUic 
ii-on  is  placed  in  contact  with  it,  the  iron  will  absorb  the  sulphur 
from  these  metals  and  produce  them  in  their  pure  condition. 
Lead  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  iron,  the  metal  produced  is  there- 
fore pure.  Antimony  combines  readily  with  iron,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  larger  than  merely  to  absorb  the  sulphur, 
it  will  combine  with  iron  and  form  an  alloy.  In  the  first  ease  it 
does  no  harm  if  more  iron  is  used  than  is  recLuired,  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  injurious  to  the  metal  which  is  to  be  reduced.  The 
quantity  of  the  substance  used  for  liberating  metal  from  its  com- 
binations is  here  of  equal  importance  as  in  chemistry,  and  the 
same  laws  are  applied ;  the  quantity  increases  the  affinity.  When 
a  large  quantity  of  iron  is  present  in  copper  ores,  we  may  succeed 
in  obtaining  almost  all  the  copper ;  but  when  httle  iron  is  in  the 
slag,  the  copper  has  such  affinity  for  either  volatile  matter  or  silex, 
that  a  large  per  eentage  remains  in  the  slags,  which  can  be  recov- 
ered only  by  heavy  expense.  In  all  operations  of  this  kind,  we 
are,  therefore,  to  consider  the  affinities  and  also  the  amount  of  the 

By  Oxides. — ^When  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  is  melted, 
and  wc  add  to  it  a  sulphuret  of  a  metal,  whose  basis  melts  below 
the  heat  of  the  alkaline  sulphuret,  and  whose  sulphuret  is  not 
soluble  in  the  alkali,  we  obtain  a  certain  portion  of  the  metal, 
and  often  the  whole  of  it.  Zinc  blende,  galena,  and  the  sulphu- 
rets  of  the  fusible  metals,  form  pure  metals  which  separate;  but 
iron  or  copper  pyrites  form  no  metal,  because  they  do  not  melt 
in  that  heat,  and  remain  either  as  oxides  or  sulphurets  in 
the  solution.  Sulphurets  of  gold,  platinum,  or  silver,  do  not  pro- 
duce metals,  but  when  lead  is  present  a  part  of  these  metals  may 
be  obtained.  The  sulphurets  of  arsenic  and  tin  do  not  form  met- 
als, because  these  combinations  as  well  as  their  oxides  are  soluble 
in  alkalies.  The  same  law  which  is  here  applied  to  potash  and 
soda,  is  applicable  to  the  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  oxides 
when  these  form  fluid  slags.  Lime  will  effectually  reduce  the 
sulphuret  of  any  metal,  but  as  the  heat  by  which  it  melts  is  very 
high,  we  can  produce  only  those  metals  which  do  not  evaporate 
at  that  heat     If  the  vapors  of  the  metal  aie  equally  valuable  with 
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the  melted  metal,  euch  as  quicksilver  and  zinc,  we  reduce  sulphu- 
rets  by  tlie  use  of  lime  suceessMly.  When  lime  is  used  to  ex- 
cess in  reducing  aalphuret  of  iron,  tlie  latter  may  be  freed  from 
sulphur  almost  entirely.  la  the  same  manner,  protoxide  or  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  acts  upon  galena;  if  the  iron  predominates 
and  becomes  fluid  at  so  low  a  heat  as  not  to  evaporate  the  lead, 
all  the  lead  may  be  obtained.  The  application  of  these  principles 
is  extremely  important  in  metallurgy,  and  it  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  is  commonly  paid  to  it.  Oxides  of  metals  cannot  bo 
reduced  by  other  oxides,  unless  the  higher  oxidization  of  a  new- 
ly formed  oxide  is  more  soluble  than  the  previous  one.  When 
oxide  of  lead  or  of  tin  is  cast  into  an  alkaline  silicate  of  iron, 
some  metal  is  produced;  this  is  not  because  the  higher  oxidiza- 
tion of  iron  causes  the  slag  to  be  more  fluid,  but  because  some  of 
the  iron  may  be  more  highly  oxidized  without  interfering  with 
the  fluidity  of  the  cinder ;  the  addition  of  some  oxide  of  lead 
which  remains,  causes  it  to  be  more  fluid,  or  at  least  retain  its 
fluidity. 

Carbon. — Of  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  metallurgist, 
carbon  is  the  most  available  for  reduction.  It  is  of  little  use  in 
reducing  chlorides,  sulphurets,  and  arseniurete — for  these  metals 
are  necessary;  but  as  most  minerals  are  in  the  form  of  oxides, 
and  carbon  is,  in  the  high  heat  required,  a  strong  agent  in  re- 
moving oxygen,  it  is  generally  applied.  Hydrogen  is  also  an 
effective  means  of  reduction ;  but  as  its  compound,  water,  oxidizes 
hot  metal  readily,  and  as  the  heat  by  which  it  operates  is  gene- 
rally too  low  to  melt  the  metal,  its  application  is  extremely 
limited.  Hydrogen  is  employed  in  some  cases,  in  its  combina- 
tions with  carbon,  to  reduce  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  tin,  or  zinc; 
but  it  is  then  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  such  as  the  small 
quantity  which  is  present  in  the  coal  employed,  whether  bitu- 
minous mineral  coal  or  soft  charcoal.  This  gas  has  in  many 
cases  a  decided  influence  on  the  smelting  operation,  as  we  shall 
see ;  and  it  is  mostly  removed  by  charring  that  fuel  which  con- 
tains hydrogen  to  an  injurious  extent.  Carbon  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  reduction  of  oxides  in  consequence  of  its  volatile 
compounds  with  oxygen,  and  its  harmless  combinations  with  the 
metal  produced.  The  resiilts  of  the  deoxidizing  operation,  that 
is,  carbonic  aeid  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  extremely  volatile,  and 
escape  without  any  injury  to  the  slags,  or  the  metal  produced, 
When  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with  oxidized  ore,  and  there 
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is  no  other  oxygen  present  but  that  in  the  ore,  it  will  be  forced 
to  combine  with  that.  When  a  mixtnre  of  carbon  and  ore  is 
exposed  to  fire,  no  combination  between  the  ore  and  carbon  can 
ensue,  because  both  are  rigid  and  the  particles  cannot  move ;  and 
as  motion  is  indispensable  in  any  chemical  operation,  no  combi- 
nation between  ciubon  and  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  could  happen, 
unless  one  or  the  other  was  made  fluid  by  beat.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  always  some  air,  particularly  oxygen,  in  the  pores 
of  charred  coal — also  in.  the  pores  of  ore ;  tbis  oxygen  is  at  liberty 
to  move  and  will  combine  with  carbon,  and  as  carbon  is  suffi- 
ciently abundant  the  combination  formed  is  carbonic  oxide. 
This  gas  will  combine  with  another  portion  of  oxygen  where  it 
finds  such  at  a  sufficiently  high  heat ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  ore 
nearest  to  it  is  hot,  the  gas  will  absorb  oxygen  from  the  ore  and 
escape  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The  ore  thus  deprived  of 
oxygen  produces  metal.  This  explanation  may  serve  in  all  those 
cases  where  the  metals  readily  part  with  their  oxygen,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  explain  the  reduction  of  metals  which  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  and  even  melt  with  their  oxides.  For 
these  reasons  the  refractory  metals  arc  smelted  with  fluxes,  which 
cause  the  ores  to  become  fluid,  and  in  this  manner  they  are 
brought  in  close  contact  with  the  coaL  The  use  of  fluxes  is,  there- 
fore, not  confined  to  the  absorption  of  foreign  matter ;  it  is  highly 
valuable  in  accelerating  the  smelting  operation.  For  this  reason 
we  see  the  oxides  of  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
reduced  very  readily ;  because  the  oxides  themselves,  or  mixed 
with  fluxes,  form  fusible  slags  which  readily  flow  over  the  carbon 
and  cause  a  close  contact  between  it  and  the  oxygen.  Tin,  zinc, 
iron,  chromium,  and  manganese,  are  not  easHy  reduced,  because 
their  oxides  are  very  refractory,  and  the  first  two  metals  evapo- 
rate in  that  heat  at  which  carbonic  acid  is  formed  from  their 
oxides ;  for  these  reasons  it  is  nec«ssary  that  soft;  charcoal  or 
bituminous  coal  be  used  in  their  reduction.  Neither  the  oxides 
of  the  other  metals,  nor  the  metals  themselves,  melt  readily ;  but 
if  we  cause  the  oxides  to  become  more  fusible  by  adding  fluxes, 
and  the  metals  by  alloying  them  with  a  substance  which  makes 
them  ffisible,  we  may  produce  either  of  these  metals  very  readily. 
The  reduction  in  most  cases  takes  place  previous  to  melting — and 
it  is  in  fact  not  necessary  that  the  ore  should  be  melted  before  re- 
duction ensues ;  but  if  it  should  be,  it  facilitates  the  formation  of 
metal. 
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The  doctrine  that  carhonic  oxide  is  the  agent  in  the  j 
of  reduction  is  not  objectionable,  so  fiir  as  those  metals  are  con- 
cerned which  are  not  oxidized  by  c^bonic  acid,  and  which  do 
not  absorb  carbon.  This  theory  does  not,  therefore,  apply  gen- 
erally. Some  metals  decompose  carbonic  acid — they  cannot  be 
reduced  by  it  or  in  its  presence ;  others  again  absorb  carbon, 
which  neither  carbonic  acid  nor  the  carbonic  oxide  can  afford ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  hypothetical  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  order  to  esplain  the  carbonized  state  of  some 
metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  manganese  and  others.  The  combina- 
tion of  carbon  and  metals  appears  to  be  in  most  cases  a  mere  me- 
chanical mixtiare,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  affinity  of 
metals  for  carbon  is  so  strong  as  to  decompose  carbonic  oxide. 
We  shall  illustrate  this  subject  by  referring  to  a  particular  case 
in  which  carbon  is  of  peculiar  effect,  namely,  that  of  iron.  When 
iron  ore  is  smelted  in  a  blast-famace,  it  is  found  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  almost  impossible  to  manufacture  gray  iron  from  mag- 
netic ore,  when  not  roasted  or  oxidized  previous  to  smelting.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  gray  iron  by  smelting  silicatea  of  any  kind, 
such  as  forge  cinders  or  puddling-furnace  sk^.  If  only  the 
presence  of  carbonic  oxide  was  required,  these  forms  of  iron  ore 
ought  to  furnish  gray  iron  as  well  as  any  other  ore,  for  the  ore  is 
constantly  in  contact  with  that  gas  and  with  pure  carbon  also. 
We  explain  this  by  referring  to  the  compact  form  of  the  ore. 
All  the  ores  which  are  compact  are  reduced  by  the  carbon  acting 
on  the  exterior  particles  of  the  lumps.  The  metal  formed  being 
fluid,  runs  off  by  accumulating  into  a  body,  -which  is  in  that  form 
not  accessible  to  caxbon,  or  capable  of  forming  any  compound 
with  other  matter,  because  the  points  of  attraction  and  contact 
are  wanting.  No  matter,  however,  what  the  rationale  of  this 
phenomenon  may  be,  the  fact  is  generally  known.  Porous  iron 
ores — spongy  hydrates — are  the  most  suitable  to  produce  gray 
iron — in  fact,  they  produce  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
form.  If  the  latter  was  not  the  cause,  this  ore  would  be  as  httle 
suited  to  form  gray  iron  as  any  other,  for  it  is  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  specular  ore,  containing  generally,  however,  more  impurities 
than  the  latter;  still  it  is  very  dif&cult  to  make  gray  iron  of 
specular  ore,  and  in  fact  of  every  kind  of  compact  ore,  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  composition.  Compact  ore  may  be  either  per- 
fectly pure,  or  very  impure ;  neither  condition  renders  it  suitable 
to  form  gray  iron.     If  iron,  or  its  compounds,  are  in  ,a  porous 
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condition,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  combining  them 
with  carbon.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  carbon  penetrates 
into  the  pores  of  ore  and  metal  in  a  solid  form ;  for  it  ia  evident 
that  spaces  are  required  to  bring  particles  of  carbon  in  contact 
with  particles  of  ore,  or  the  compact  ores  would  form  gray  iron 
quite  as  well  as  porous  ores. 

H  porosity  of  the  ore  or  metal  is  an  e^ential  condition  of 
carbonizing  it,  then  it  is  evident  that  carbonic  oxide  gas  cannot 
have  the  power  of  conveying  solid  carbon  to  the  metal,  for  that 
gas  will  penetrate  less  porous  bodies  than  iron  ores  of  a  compact 
form.  "When  carbonic-oxide  gas  is  the  agent,  it  will  carbonize 
iron  wherever  it  finds  it  in  a  proper  condition ;  for  if  it  is  fluid, 
all  the  requisites  of  combination  are  presented.  Still,  we  know 
by  experience  that  pure  carbonic  oxide  will  not  carbonize  iron  in 
the  converting  box  of  the  steel  manufacturer ;  it  requires  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  solid  carbon  and  solid  iron  to  form  a  carburet. 
Iron  may  be  carbonized  and  decarbonized  when  in  a  fluid  state, 
but  the  operation  is  extremely  slow,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
happen  in  a  blast-fiimace  where  the  melted  metal  sinks  down  into 
iiie  hearth  rapidly.  We  assume,  therefore,  which  assumption  ia 
supported  by  experiment,  that  carbon  in  a  solid  form  is  deposited 
in  the  pores  of  the  ore  before  it  is  melted,  and  that  in  melting 
the  cohesion  of  the  metal  brings  the  carbon  into  so  close  contact 
with  the  metal  as  to  force  it  into  its  pores  and  effect  a  union. 
The  carbonizing  of  iron  in  the  converting  box  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  this  theory,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

When  carbon  is  present  in  the  ore  before  it  ia  melted,  how 
does  it  get  there  ?  how  is  it  deposited  in  that  form  ?  Carbonic 
oxide  cannot  deposit  cirbon,  for  it  finds  abundance  of  oxygen 
in  the  ore  to  combine  with  and  will  naturally  form  carbouio 
acid.  But  supposmg  caibsnic  oxide  was  decomposed  in  the 
pores  of  the  ore,  the  result  must  be  carbonic  acid  in  all  cases, 
which  is  evidently  not  the  tact  in  the  blast-furnace,  for  we  find 
the  latter  filled  with  carbonic  oxide  nearly  to  its  top ;  at  least  so 
far  down  as  any  carbonic  acid  is  formed  no  perceptible  alteration 
is  observed  in  the  ore.  From  the  lowest  point  where  carbonic 
acid  ceases,  downwards,  the  effect  of  carbon  commences,  the  ce- 
mentation of  ore  goes  on,  and  still  there  ia  little  or  no  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  furnace.  A  cold  plate  is  blackened  when  held  over 
the  flame  of  a  clear  burning  candle ;  solid  carbon  is  deposited 
fK)m  the  gaseous  solution  of  the  flame.    It  may  be  obj 
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this  parallel  example,  that  in  the  flame  of  oil  and  of  fat  there  is 
an  abundance  of  hydrogen,  which  holds  carbon  insolntion.  May 
not  carbonic  oxide  have  a  similar  eifect  on  carbon  as  hydrogen 
when  at  a  high  heat  ?  The  solvent  power  of  thia  gas  for  carbon 
may  be  very  faint,  existing  only  at  a  high  heat,  and  being  de- 
stroyed at  a  diminution  of  that  heat.  The  operations  of  the 
blast-furnace,  the  mode  in  which  the  blast  ia  introduced,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  ore  and  gas  ia  the  furnace,  confirm  thia  theory 
of  carbonizing  iron.  We  shall,  in  subsequent  pages,  allude  to 
this  subject  again. 

AUoys. — If  we  adopt  the  foregoing  theory  for  combining  car- 
bon with  metala,  we  obtain  at  once  a  clear,  comprehensive  view 
of  the  conditions  under  which  alloys,  and  the  various  combina- 
tions of  metals  and  other  substances,  may  be  foi-med ;  and  as 
these  combinations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  metallur- 
gist, they  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  close  examination.  It 
is  not  only  the  combination,  but  also  the  separation  of  such  com- 
binations, which  arc  of  interest.  The  above  demonstration  shows 
at  once  under  what  conditions  alloys  may  be  formed,  even  if  the 
affinities  and  other  relations  are  averse  to  any  combination.  We 
may  melt  pure  iron  and  arsenic  metal  together  as  long  as  we 
please,  no  union  of  the  two  can  be  effected ;  the  arsenic  evapo- 
rates before  the  iron  is  suf&ciently  hot  for  its  combination.  But 
if  we  heat  fine  iron  filings  and  arsenious  acid  with  carbon,  at  first 
gently,  we  may  melt  both  together  very  readily  and  obtain  an 
extremely  fusible  arscniuret  of  iron.  This  operation  is  still  more 
easily  performed  if  we  heat  borings  of  gray  cast-iron  and  arseni- 
ous acid  together.  And  this  alloy  may  be  produced  in  any  form 
or  compound  which  we  choose,  if  we  mix  arsenious  acid,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  carbon  in  grains  together,  and  bring  the  various  par- 
ticles in  close  contact  before  heating,  by  moistening  the  mixture 
with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  drying  the  whole 
before  smelting.  A  very  slight  heat  wiU  melt  this  alloy,  and  all 
the  iron  in  the  mixture  is  readily  obtained  under  a  cover  of  car- 
bon. The  most  refractory  metals  may  thus  be  made  fusible,  and 
obtained  from  their  ores,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  arc 
produced  depends  on  the  arrangement  which  we  have  made  be- 
fore smelting  is  commenced.  Chromium  is  very  refractory,  but 
if  we  mix  its  oxide  with  carbon  and  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  and 
moisten  the  mixture  with  an  alkahne  solution,  so  as  to  bring  all 
the  ingredients  into  close   contact  before  smelting,  we  obtaia 
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chromium  at  a  low  beat  in  a  perfect  button,  which  is  of  course 
adulterated  by  phosphorus.  It  is  extremely  tedious  to  reduce 
potash  so  as  to  obtain  potassium  in  a  pure  formj  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  combining  antimony  with  potassium  to 
a  large  extent ;  and  if  it  was  an  object  to  produce  potassium  on  a 
large  scale,  some  means  may  be  devised  to  separate  tlie  two 
metals.  These  relations  show  distinctly  by  what  means  and 
modes  combinations  of  metals  and  other  substances,  or  metals 
among  themselves,  may  be  effected.  If  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
form  perfectly  pure  oxide  of  iron,  and  mis  it  with  perfectly  pure 
carbon,  and  exclude  any  other  matter,  such  as  silex,  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  mixture,  steel  might  thus  be  formed  to  per- 
fection. But,  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  in  thus  producing 
steel  is  the  absence  of  all  other  matter  except  pure  carbon  and 
pure  oxide  of  iron,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  the  possibility  of 
producing  good  steel  by  these  means,  because  on  a  large  scale 
neither  oxide  of  iron  nor  carbon  can  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  produce  metallic  iron  in  that  form  in 
which  it  has  the  least  impurities, — ^that  is,  pure  wrought-iron, — 
and  cement  it  in  such  a  maimer  that  other  substances  than  those 
which  are  volatile  cannot  come  in  contact  so  as  to  penetrate  its 
mass.  When  iron  melts  by  excess  of  heat  in  the  converting 
box,  it  is  changed  into  impure  cast-icon,  of  which  steel  cannot  be 
made;  in  this  fluid  state  it  absorbs  so  much  silex  from  tho  char- 
coal as  to  form  a  brittle  compound. 

When  metals  are  in  intimate  connection  ■with  other  matter, 
they  are  in  the  best  state  to  form  new  compounds.  When  an  al- 
loy is  melted  and  mixed  with  another  alloy,  or  a  compound, 
the  particles  will  combine  according  to  their  predisposition; 
elective  affinity  is  quite  as  active  here  as  in  any  chemical  pro- 
cess performed  under  different  circumstances.  When  melted 
galena  is  passed  over  red-hot  pure  iron,  metallic  lead  and  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  is  produced ;  and  when  fluid  carburet  of  iron 
(gray  east-iron)  is  poured  into  fluid  litharge,  iron  and  metallic 
lead  are  produced.  When  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  is  mixed  with 
melted  iron,  the  latter  will  combine  with  the  tin  and  separate  the 
lead,  Gray  cast-iron,  mixed  with  a  silicate  of  iron,  will  reduce 
so  much  of  the  oxide  of  iron  as  its  carbon  indicates ;  this  operar 
tion  ia  often  accidentally  performed  in  the  puddling-fumace  of 
the  iron  wfffks. 

From  these  speculations  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  great  impor- 
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tance  of  the  corapoaition  of  tlie  slags  for  the  purity  of  the  metala 
produced.  In  all  smelting  operations,  slags  must  be  formed  in 
order  to  remove  the  impurities  of  the  ore ;  and  when  carbon  or 
any  other  substance  is  combined  with  the  metal  produced,  and  that 
may  be  retained  in  the  cinder  when  the  metal  passes  through  it 
in  most  cases  the  carbon,  &a.,  will  change  places  with  some  sub- 
stance in  the  slag.  The  metal  is  thus  adulterated  with  the  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  slag.  This  subject  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance, and  we  shall  refer  to  it  whenever  occasion  demands. 

Separation  hy  Weight. — In  reducing  metals  from  their  ores,  it 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  operator  to  form  globules  and  at  the 
same  time  form  such  spaces,  through  which  they  may  descend.  In 
a  mixture  of  ore  and  carbon,  if  the  latter  is  so  fine  as  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  metal,  this  may  be  perfectly  reduced,  and  stUl  no 
accumulation  ensues ;  this  happens  particularly  when  an  excess 
of  carbon  is  used,  and  as  this  is  inevitable  in  large  operations,  it 
is  advantageous  to  select  the  coals  in  coarse  parts.  The  larger 
these  globules,  the  size  of  which  is  facilitated  by  coarse  carbon,  the 
faster  their  descent  will  be.  When  small  globules  reach  a  mass 
of  fluid  slag,  and  are  too  small  to  penetrate  it,  they  will  remain 
on  its  surface,  and  even  may  be  suspended  within  the  body  of 
it.  This  phenomenon  happens  frequently  at  blast-furnaces; — 
it  may  be,  at  those  for  smelting  lead,  copper  or  iron;  a  stiff 
slag  will  always  retain  metal  in  round  grains,  which  is  often 
found  to  amount  to  a  considerable  portion  of  all  which  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  slags  are  thrown  away,  this  metal  is  entirely  lost ; 
but  it  may  be  recovered  by  pounding  and  washing  the  slags.  At 
iron  furnaces  this  loss  amounts  in  an  average  to  five  per  cent., 
often  more ;  it  is  condderable  at  copper  and  lead  furnaces,  and 
in  fact  cannot  be  avoided  in  any  smelting  operation.  The  larger 
the  globules  of  metal,  the  less  are  they  liable  to  be  retained  by 
Uie  slag.  It  is  therefore  disadvantageous  to  use  too  email  coal, 
or  form  a  stiff,  tenacious  slag. 

Slags. — The  form  of  slags,  their  fluidity  and  composition,  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  metallui^st,  that  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  to  this  subject.  In  previous  pages  we  have 
alluded  to  it,  so  fer  aa  assays  are  concerned,  and  shall  confine 
our  remarks  here  to  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  substances 
of  which  slags  are  formed  are  chiefly,  silex,  as  the  acid,  and  the 
metalUc  oxides  aa  bases  or  alkalies.  Besides  sil^?,  we  find, 
however,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  fluorine,  phos- 
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plLoric  acid,  and  others  in  the  slags ;  also  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus. The  alkahes  are  chiefly,  oxide  of  iron,  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, lead,  and  copper ;  the  alkahne  earths  are  eUy,  and  such 
fixed  alkalies  as  are  brought  into  the  miKture  accidentally,  either 
by  the  ore  or  by  the  fuel.  The  substances  which  are  added  to 
an  ore,  in  order  to  separate  the  metal,  are  fluxes,  of  vrhich  the 
number  is  very  limited,  because  considerations  of  economy  com- 
pel the  smelter  to  confine  his  selections  to  a  small  number  of 
minerals  and  artiflciai  ingredients.  The  most  common  fluxes 
in  use  are  limestone,  oxides  of  iron,  and  iron  pyrites;  sflicious 
or  ferruginovm  slates  and  shales ;  clay ;  fluor  spar ;  black  man- 
ganese ;  common  salt ;  and  a  few  other  substances. 

Fusibility  of  Slags. — The  degree  of  heat  at  which  slags  melt 
is  very  different  for  different  compositions,  and  ranges,  as  re- 
marked before,  between  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  the  high- 
est attainable  heat.  When  it  is  the  object  to  hquify  sflex,  the 
only  agents  by  which  to  do  it  effectually  are  potash,  soda,  lime, 
oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese.  The  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  ehlMine  will  not  add  to  the  capacity  of 
these  substances  for  dissolving  silex,  but  as  their  combinations 
with  metals  are  very  fusible,  they  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
slag;  this  alludes  particularly  to  those  slags  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  met^lic  oxides.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ob- 
ject to  dissolve  silex  by  any  such  acid,  but  to  cause  the  bases  to 
be  more  fluid,  and  by  that  means  compel  the  imperfectly  dissolv- 
ed sflex  to  float  more  freely  iu  the  slags.  The  application  of 
other  acids  than  sflex  is  hmited  to  low  heats  only,  because  they 
generally  evaporate  before  certain  combinations  or  reductions 
can  be  effected.  Protoxide  of  iron  is  the  substance  most  gener- 
ally J.ised  for  dissolving  silex,  not  because  of  its  fudbility,  but 
because  it  can  be  obtained  abundantly  in  every  place,  its  cheap- 
ness being  the  cause  of  its  general  use.  Lime  is  next  in  importance 
to  oxide  of  iron  as  a  flux,  but  it  does  not  form  quite  as  fusible  a 
slag  with  silex  as  iron  or  manganese ;  and  metals  which  cannot 
bear  a  high  heat,  cannot  be  fluxed  by  means  of  lime,  magnesia, 
day,  and  similar  substances.  The  fusibility  of  sulphurets  is  in 
many  instances  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  form  slags,  but  these 
cannot  dissolve  silex,  and  so  far  as  the  latter  substance  is  remov- 
ed by  sulphurets,  it  is  only  by  its  being  suspended  in  the  fluid 
mass  and  rendered  more  fluid.  Yet,  all  these  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances may  be  united  in  a  slag  and  form  a  perfectly  fluid  mass; 
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and  it  is  an  important  fact  to  "be  known  in  metallurgical  opefations, 
that  all  compounds  are  more  fiiaiblo  than  single  elements,  and  all 
slags  increase  in  fusibility  as  their  numher  of  elements  increase. 
This  relates  to  metals  and  alloys  as  well  as  to  slaga ;  and  on  this 
principle  all  operations  mtist  be  conducted. 

Lime  and  silex  are  not  very  easily  melted ;  clay  and  silex 
show  hardly  any  signs  of  melting ;  but  hroc,  clay  and  silex  melt 
very  readily  together.  Protoxide  of  iron  and  silex  form  a  fosi- 
ble  slag,  but  when  manganese,  or  lime,  or  soda,  or  potash  is 
added,  the  fusibility  of  the  slag  is  remarkably  augmented.  In  all 
cases,  the  fusibihty  of  a  compound  of  various  slags  is  greater 
than  the  mean  fusibility  of  the  whole,  when  considered  as  melted 
by  themselves.  If  a  compound  of  lime  and  silex  melts  at  3000°, 
that  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  silex  at  2000°,  and  that  of  a  silicate 
of  oxide  of  lead  at  1000°,  the  mean  heat  of  the  three,  by  which 
they  will  melt  when  mixed  together,  is  not  ^^Wsooo+iooo  ^  g^^Q^-,^ 
as  their  various  degrees  indicate,  but  it  may  be  only  1500°,  and 
in  this  case  even  lower  than  that.  The  greater  the  number  of 
elements  in  a  slag,  the  more  fusible  it  becomes ;  it  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  smelting  operations  to  multiply 
the  kind  of  ores ;  this  produces  fusible  slags  and  fusible  metals. 
In  smelting  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  all  other  metals,  these  rules 
are  very  well  known  by  experienced  smelters,  and  attended  to ; 
still  they  are  not  so  much  observed  at  the  furnaces  as  they  should 
be.  As  foreign  matter  has  a  decided  influence  upon  some  metals, 
it  requires  extreme  caution  in  the  selection  of  fluxes  for  certain 
kinds  of  metal.  A  flux  which  contains  phosphorus  will  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  quality  of  lead,  but  does  great  harm 
to  iron,  less  to  copper,  and  none  at  all  to  silver  or  gold.  The 
presence  of  araenic  in  an  iron  ore  causes  cast-iron  to  be  very  short 
and  hard,  but  it  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  making  wrought- 
iron ;  this  substance  cannot  be  removed  from  silver  but  by  a 
tedious  refining  process ;  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  with  lead. 
Sulphux  is  very  injurious  to  iron  and  copper,  but  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  lead ;  silver  and  gold  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
its  presence.  The  selection  of  fluxes  must  be,  therefore,  made 
with  some  discrimination  and  judgment  in  these  respects. 

Slags  should  be  as  fusible  as  the  metal  which  is  to  be  smelt- 
ed with  their  assistance.  If  they  are  more  refractory  than  the 
metal,  the  slag  causes  it  to  assume  a  heat  by  which  more  or  less  of 
it  is  evaporated.     The  slags  must  be  so  compounded  that  the  flux 
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wMch  is  added  to  the  ore  has  more  afflnitj  for  the  foreign  mat- 
ter than  for  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  the  metal  itself,  which  is 
to  be  produced.  In  the  mean  time  the  new  compound  formed 
by  the  flux  and  the  foreign  matter  ought  to  be  more  ftisible  than 
the  metal,  so  as  to  float  down  before  the  metal  ia  perfectly  melted. 
In  some  instances,  namely,  in  those  where  the  metal  is  to  be  car- 
bonized, this  rule  is  not  appUcable,  for  it  invariably  removes  the 
carbon  from  the  m€daL  By  means  of  such  a  fluid  slag  any  kind 
of  impurities  may  be  removed  from  the  metal  when  properly  at- 
tended to.  Another  advantage  of  a  fasible  slag  is  the  saving  of 
fiiel,  for  in  this  instance  there  is  no  need  of  raieing  the  heat  beyond 
the  melting  point  of  the  metal 

Learned  men  have  demonstrated  that  certain  quantities  of 
particular  matter  are  required  to  form  the  moat  fuaible  compound. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  laws  regulate  the  formation  of 
slags,  which  have  evidently  a  strong  hearing  upon  the  results  of 
metallurgical  operations,  but  in  smelting  we  cannot  pretend  to 
the  niceties  of  the  laboratory,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  we  ap- 
proach the  laws  strictiy  regulating  this  subject.  When  a  slag  is 
tough  and  tenacious  it  requires  an  alkali  to  make  it  more  fluid ; 
and  if  it  is  hard  and  brittie,  inclined  to  chill,  it  requires  an  acid  to 
flux  it.  In  many  casea  the  addition  of  other  slags,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  causes  the  slag  to  be  more  fusible,  and  affords 
at  the  same  time  a  protection  to  the  metal.  We  shall  speak  more 
particularly  on  this  subject  in  the  various  places  on  smelting  met- 
als, but  will  here  allude  to  a  few  facts  which  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  composition. 

A  slag  taken  from  a  blast  furnace  for  smelting  fron,  and  which 
was  composed  of  50  silex,  17  alumina,  30  lime,  and  3  protoxide 
of  iron,  melted  by  2576° ;  but  when  the  ingredients  forming  this 
slag  were  put  together,  flnely  powdered  and  mixed,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  required  3400°  to  form  a  slag  of  them.  This 
shows  how  much  more  heat  is  required  to  melt  a  crude  mixture, 
than  to  melt  a  compound  in  which  the  particles  are  already  ar- 
ranged. It  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  when  the  flux  or  a  part 
of  the  flux  ia  soluble  in  water,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved  so  aa  to 
bring  it  and  the  ore  in  close  contact  before  exposing  them  to  the 
influence  of  heat.  Another  composition  of  iron  slags,  which  con- 
sisted of  58  silcx,  0  clay,  2  protoxide  of  iron,  2  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 10  magnesia,  and  22  lime,  required  the  same  heat  as  above 
for  softening  it,  namely,  3400°.     The  heat  by  which  it  was  kept 
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in  fusion  waa  also  similar  to  the  above,  namely,  2600°.  Slag 
from  a  lead  furnace,  which  was  held  in  a  fluid  condition  by  a 
heat  of  2400°,  required  2650°  for  softening  the  ingredients  of  ita 
composition.  That  sl^  was  composed  of  36-6  silex,  40-5  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  8"5  alumina,  4"  lime,  3-  magnesia,  7-5  oxide  of  lead. 
A  slag  from  a  copper  smelting  furnace,  for  crude  copper,  contained 
32-7  silex,  60'3  protoxide  of  iron,  7  alumina ;  this  was  held  in  a 
fluid  state  by  2400°,  and  required  2700°  for  melting  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  it  was  composed.  We  see  here  that  the  smaller  the 
amnber  of  elements,  the  less  ireadily  a  mixture  melta 

In  order  to  compare  the  above  degrees  of  heat  by  which  the 
slags  are  melted  and  kept  in  solution,  with  the  degrees  of  heat  by 
which  metals  melt,  we  annex  the  following:  gold  melts  by  2000°, 
silver  by  1870°  lead  630°,  cast  iron  2500°  to  3000°  and  platina 
4580°. 

General  ReflecH&ns  on  Smelting. — In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  in- 
sight into  smelting  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  each  pro- 
cess, and  each  part  of  that  process  and  observe  what  influence 
certain  causes  produce  upon  the  metal.  Here,  as  every  where,  it 
is  difficult  to  reason  &om  effect  to  cause,  and  therefore  we  follow 
the  other  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions.  And  if  we  apply  the 
well-known  laws  of  chemistry,  with  due  regard  to  temperature, 
we  will  hardly  ever  fail  of  coruing  to  correct  conclusions  in  our 
experiments.  Of  the  metals,  copper  has  the  strongest  affinity  for 
sulphur ;  then  follow  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  antimony,  arsenic 
As  shown  here,  copper  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than 
iron,  and  still  copper  is  desulphtiretted  by  iron,  simply  because 
of  the  mass  of  iron  present ;  if  the  latter  does  not  predominate, 
sulphur  cannot  be  removed  from  copper  by  iron.  This  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law  for  disengaging  sulphur,  for  it  is  very  well  known 
that  affinity  is  increased  by  mass.  The  alkaline  earths  and  fixed 
alkalies  have  still  more  affinity  for  sulphur  than  these  metals  j 
and  still  they  cannot  remove  the  sulphur  from  most  of  these  met- 
als. Sulphttrets  of  zinc,  copper,  or  iron,  cannot  be  decomposed 
hy  melted  potash,  at  least  no  metal  is  produced  to  any  extent ; 
galena  may  be  reduced  entirely  by  it.  The  reason  is,  that  metal- 
lic lead  is  more  fusible  than  its  sulphuret,  and  will  separate  at  a 
lower  heat  then  will  melt  the  latter  in  potash.  Sulphuret  of  cop- 
jper,  or  iron,  does  not  dissolve  in  potash.  The  latter  absorbs  some 
of  the  sulphur,  but  stOl  leaves  the  metals  with  so  much  remain- 
ing as  not  to  form  pure  metal.    If  the  copper  or  iron  were  more 
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fusible  than  the  sulphurct  suspended  in  the  potjish,  it  would  co- 
agulate, form  globules,  and  separate  in  the  metallic  state.  Some 
metala  are  not  formed  of  aulphureta,  even  if  an  abundance  of 
alkali  is  present,  until  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Of  this  kind  are  lead,  copper,  and  some  others.  Lime  forms 
sulphates  of  lead,  and  lime  of  galena,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
metal  is  separated ;  but  if  carbon  is  added  sufficient  to  decompose 
these  sulphates,  nearly  all  the  metal  may  be  obtained  from  its 
sulphuret.  In  some  instances  the  fusibility  of  two  united  sub- 
stances is  resorted  to  in  order  to  dissolve  the  one.  Sulphurets 
are  not  soluble  in  chlorides,  neither  are  silicates,  phosphates, 
or  borates,  and  still  a  silicate  with  some  chloride  is  extremely 
fluid;  a  sulphuret  may  be  perfectly  mixed  with  chloride  in 
the  heat  of  a  grate  fire ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  cooled  and 
water  poured  on,  both  separate.  The  cause  is  here  obvious :  sul- 
phurets  and  chlorides,  are  both  soluble  in  heat,  but  not  in  water, 
in  which  only  the  latter  is  dissolved ;  and  as  no  affinity  exists 
between  the  two,  both  separate  very  readily.  Still  this  compound 
performs  in  it  smelted  condition  all  the  services  of  a  slag.  Carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  no  solvent  for  any  sulphuret;  it  will  melt,  and  the 
sulphuret  will  melt;  both  may  be  mixed  together,  but  no  decom- 
position ensues ;  but  if  carbon  is  introduced,  so  as  to  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  liberate  the  caustic  soda,  it  will  absorb  sulphur 
and  produce  metal,  in  many  cases  provided  the  metal  is  fusible 
in  the  heat  which  is  applied.  Copper  may  be  reduced  by  these 
means.  Iron  cannot  be  melted,  at  least  but  very  imperfectly, 
under  a  cover  of  potash  or  soda,  because  these  substances  will 
evaporate  before  the  metal  is  melted.  If  carbon  or  sulphur  is 
present  in  the  iron,  we  may  succeed  somewhat  better,  but  still  im- 
perfectly. If,  however,  a  posphate  is  present,  either  in  the  iron 
or  in  the  flux,  and  also  carbon  suiS.cient  to  reduce  the  phosphate, 
iron  may  be  melted  easily  under  a  cover  of  potash  or  soda.  The 
metal  of  course,  which  is  the  resiolt  of  this  operation,  is  veiy 
brittle,  and  a  phosphuret,  but  it  is  chiefly  iron.  There  is  not 
the  sUghtest  difficulty  in  removing  any  quantity  of  impurities 
from  a  metal,  by  means  of  matter  which  has  more  affinity  for 
these  substances  than  the  metal  itself.  This  implies  always  the 
condition  that  the  metal  should  be  fusible  at  the  same  degree  of 
heat,  or  nearly,  at  which  the  slag  is  fusible ;  also  that  it  should  not 
e  by  that  heat. 

m. — Metals  which  are  very  volatile  cannot  be  ad- 
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vantageously  smelted ;  they  are  distiHed,  and  in  some  cases  sub- 
limation is  resorted  to.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difflcialty  in 
smelting  zinc,  under  a  cover  of  earhonate  of  soda  and  potash,  with 
carbon.  But  such  a  flux  is  expensive ;  and  when  not  closely  at- 
tended to  while  fluid,  the  loss  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
metal  obtained.  It  is  for  these  reasons  found  to  be  cheaper  to 
mis  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  with  carbon,  and  distil  it ; 
or  to  mix  the  zinc  blende  with  iron,  and  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion. The  beat  apphed  in  these  processes  is  by  fer  higher  than 
it  is  JQ  smelting,  and  may  cause  the  use  of  ten  times  as  much 
fuel ;  still,  it  is  asserted  that  distillation  is  cheaper  than  smelting. 
Mercury  is  frequently  produced  by  simple  sublimation,  without 
the  addition  of  flux  or  coal ;  so  also  is  arsenic.  But  in  most  in- 
stances, carbon  and  such  substances  as  decompose  the  ore,  are 
added  to  it 

Refining. — The  methods  of  refining  metals  are  so  various  that 
a  full  description  of  them  must  be  postponed  to  the  third  part  of 
the  work :  a  mere  allusion  to  the  subject  is  here  sufficient.  Re- 
fining gold  and  silver  is  done  in  large  or  small  reverberatoiy 
furnaces,  of  which  the  bottom  forms  a  cupel.  Copper  or  lead  is 
refined  in  reverberatories  by  melting,  and  the  addition  of  fluxes. 
Tin  is  purified  in  reverberatory  ftimaces,  and  also  in  iron  pots, 
being  stirred  by  wood  so  as  to  oxidize  its  impurities.  Zinc  is 
refined  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means.  Iron  is  i-e- 
fined  in  charcoal  forges,  in  run-out  fires,  in  reverberatories,  and 
in  puddling  and  reheating  ftimaces. 

lAguefaction. — This  is  a  delicate  operation,  but  it  is  of  great 
utility.  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  liquefaction.  If  the  ore  of  this 
metal  is  heated  with  proper  fluxes  and  in  a  proper  apparatus 
to  a  degree  of  heat  which  will  melt  the  bismuth  only,  it  will 
flow  out  from  the  ore,  and  form  metal  without  the  rocky  and 
foreign  matter  being  converted  into  a  fusible  slag.  Antimony 
may  be  obtained  by  the  same  means,  and  in  fact  every  kind 
of  metal,  provided  the  remains  of  the  ore  do  not  melt  partially 
so  as  to  inclose  grains  of  metal  in  a  refractory,  pasty  cinder. 
As  a  mode  of  refining,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  separating  silver  from 
copper.  When  11  parts  of  lead  are  melted  with  3  parts  of  ar- 
gentiferous copper,  and  this  alloy  is  cooled  slowly,  the  lead  and 
silver  may  be  made  to  flow  out  from  the  copper  and  lead ;  and 
the  fluid  lead  thua  obtained  contains  all  the  silver.  The  mode  of 
operation  in  this  case  is  generally  to  melt  lead  and  copper  per- 
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fectly,  then  cool  it  slowly.  The  copper  and  lead  alloy,  being  the 
most  refractory  of  the  compound,  will  ctystaUiae  first,  and  the 
silver  and  lead  last.  When  this  combination  of  lead  and  silver, 
and  the  combination  of  lead  and  copper,  is  heated  in  a  proper  ap- 
paratus, the  first  will  flow  out  at  a  certain  heat  and  leave  the 
other,  which  remains  as  a  skeleton  of  the  form  of  the  whole  body 
of  alloy.  Impure  tin  is  refined  on  the  same  principle ;  when  a 
pig  of  tin  is  kid  on  th.e  highest  part  of  the  sloping  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  gently  heated,  the  pure  tin  flows  out 
first,  and  leaves  behind  a  skeleton  of  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  ■which  do  not  melt  at  a  low  heat^  and  which  are  removed. 
This  principle  may  be  applied  for  the  separation  of  metals  by 
filtration ;  when,  for  instance,  alloy  is  brought  upon  a  body  of 
sand,  bone-ashes,  lime,  or  similar  matter,  and  melted,  the  moist 
fluid  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy  will  flow  out  iirst,  pass  through 
the  sand,  and  a  skeleton  of  the  refractory  metals  will  remain. 

Orystallization. — Most  of  the  metals  crystallize  readdy ;  all  of 
them  crystallize  by  proper  treatment  Antimony  and  iron  are 
particularly  distinguished  for  their  power  of  crystallization.  The 
alloys  of  metals  are  not  so  much  inclined  to  form  regular  bodies, 
at  least  not  at  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  for  these  reasons  alloys 
may  be  separated  from  the  pure  metal.  The  fluid  metals  act 
here  on  the  same  principle  as  a  salt  dissolved  in  water.  This 
property  of  metals  and  alloys  has  led  to  a  refining  process  for 
silver,  which  deserves  more  than  passing  attention  in  our  country. 
When  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  and  then  slowly  cooled,  the 
pure  lead  will  sooner  crystallize  than  the  alloy  of  silver  and  lead, 
and  a  part  of  the  pure  lead  may  be  gradually  removed  by  a 
skimmer,  or  drainer.  No  perfect  separation  ensues  here,  for  the 
coagulated  lead  still  contains  silver,  and  the  richer  the  ajloy  the 
more  silver  is  contained  in  the  crystallized  lead.  Still,  metal 
which  contains  but  10  ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton  of  lead,  may  be 
concentrated  with  little  expense,  to  lead  of  30  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton.  "When  these  principles  are  intelligently  applied,  much 
may  be  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  refining  metals. 
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Fire-proof  Mate-rial.- — -The  apparatus  in  \vhiLli  '.molting  or 
melting  operationa  are  performed,  is  constnictecl  of  such  niatenala 
as  will  not  be  seriously  affected  either  by  the  heat  applied,  or 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  minerals  or  metalf  Besides  these 
conditions,  economy  is  generally  considered ;  but  we  find,  in  moat 
instances,  that  the  saving  of  first  expense  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration  where  fire-proof  material  is  in  question.  The  ma- 
terials used  as  fire-proof,  are  sandstone,  clay  slate,  shale,  talcose 
slate,  mica  slate,  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  trap,  and  others,  all 
of  which  are  found  native.  Most  of  the  fire-proof  material  used 
is  clay,  or  aluminous  sand,  kaolin,  and  day  slate,  which  are 
formed  into  bricks,  slabs,  or  blocks,  so  as  to  suit  particular  pur- 
poses. The  artificial  fire-proof  stone,  or  brick,  does  not  gene- 
rally resist  the  chemical  action  of  the  metallic  oxides  so  well  as 
native  material ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  compact  native 
rock,  where  the  action  of  metallic  oxides  is  to  be  resisted.  Bricks, 
when  well  made  and  of  good  material,  withstand  the  influence  of 
heat  very  well ;  and  in  all  cases  where  sudden  changes  of  heat 
are  expected,  fire-brick  must  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
material. 

Materials  which  are  considered  fire-proof  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  resist  the  effect  of  heat,  that  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  reducing  influence  of  carbon  also.  Peroxide  of  iron  is 
proof  against  heat,  against  most  metallic  oxides,  and  also  resists 
silex  very  well,  but  it  does  not  resist  carbon ;  when  the  latter 
substance  is  present,  or  even  its  compound  gases,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  and  forms  now  a  strong  alkali  for  any 
sdex  or  acid  which  may  happen  to  come  within  its  reach.  Silex, 
clay,  magnesia,  lime,  and  baryta,  are  substances  which  are  melted 
only  by  a  very  high  heat,  about  4000°,  which  is  not  required  in 
any  smelting  operation.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  if  the  fire-proof 
stones  consist  chiefly  of  one  of  these  elements.  Their  combinations 
melt  more  readily  than  each  by  itself;  but  it  is  sufficient  when 
the  main  body,  the  bulk  of  the  stone,  is  formed  of  one  of  them. 

Native  Fire-proof  Material. — Quite  a  number  of  rocks,  slate, 
and  shale,  serve  the  purpose  of  refractory  stones.  Some  of  these 
are  so  perfect  as  not  to  require  more  labor  than  quarrying  and 
dressing ;  others  must  be  broken,  and  cemented  again  in  order 
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to  answer  the  purpose.  As  the  refractory  character  of  stones  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  fusibility  of  their  elemenfa,  we  select  them 
ia  most  cases  simply  with  reference  to  this  quality;  and  as  alu- 
mina, sUex,  ms^esia,  or  hme,  are  fusible  only  at  a  degree  of 
heat  which  is  not  often  lecLuired  in  smelting  operations,  it  appears 
to  be  aJl-sufficient,  in  order  to  secure  durability,  to  select  the 
most  convenient  form  of  these  articles.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Pure  Hme  is  extremely  refractory,  but  readily  fusible 
if  any  silex  is  brought  in  contact  with  it ;  and  as  all  fuel  con- 
tiina  &ilex,  the  simple  act  of  using  coal  or  wood  in  a  furnace 
built  ol  the  best  kind  of  limestone,  will  soon  destroy  it.  In 
many  instances,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  limestone  is  ad- 
vantageous in  smelting  operations,  and  is  &ectuently  resorted 
to;  m  these  cases,  the  inner  walls  of  a  furnace  may  con- 
sist of  limestone,  because  the  silicious  matter  of  fuel  and  ore  is 
absorbed  by  the  flux,  and  Uttle  injury  is  done  to  the  walls.  Ee- 
flections  of  this  kind  generally  decide  the  selection  of  rocks  for 
fire-proof  material,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  Native  rocks  are 
not  often  found  to  be  of  similar  composition,  not  even  in  the 
same  locahty,  for  which  reasons  the  selection  of  fire-proof  stone 
is  an  operation  which  must  be  decided  by  actual  test.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  the  composition  of  sandstone,  clay  slate,  mica 
slate,  talc  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite,  and  also  limestone,  varies  in 
different  localities,  and  often  in  the  small  compass  of  a  (juarry. 

Sandstone. — "When  sand,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
rocky  matter,  is  washed  down  in  streams  and  deposited  in  the 
beds  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  oceans,  and  when 
such  dep<Bits  are  elevated  above  water,  or  become  dry  land,  the 
fine  particles  of  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  substances, 
which  adhere  to  the  particles  of  sand,  and  which  more  or  less 
fill  the  crevices  or  spaces  between  the  grains,  become  dry,  and 
form  in  the  mean  time  a  chemical  combination  with  the  sand. 
The  consequence  of  this  close  and  intimate  contact  between  these 
substances  of  opposite  electrical  qualities,  is  the  formation  of  sohd 
rock,  in  which  the  isolated  grains  of  quartz  are  held  together  by 
a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  cement.  The  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  sandstone  for  our  purpose  consists  in  the  kind  of 
cement  and  the  quantity  of  it.  If  the  cement  is  lime,  we  cannot 
expect  the  sandstone  to  be  very  refractory,  for  not  only  does 
silcx  melt  readily  with  lime,  but  the  stone  becomes  brittle  when 
DXposed  to  fire.     Peroxide  of  iron  may  form  a  good  fire-proof 
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Btone  with  silex,  provided  the  amount  of  iron  is  not  too  largt^ 
say  not  more  than  five  per  cent.  The  red,  and  often  "brown  sand- 
stone, of  the  Pennsylvania  antliraeite  formation,  is  a  fire-proof 
stone  of  excellent  qualities.  This  stone  has  been  subjected  to  a 
slow  heat  in  the  earth,  which  cemented  its  particles  firmly  to- 
gether. The  best  cement  for  sand,  in  the  formation  of  sandstone, 
is  silex  iteelf,  and  the  resulting  rock  is  for  theae  reasons  denomi- 
nated silicious  sandstone,  in  contradistinction  from  calcareous, 
ferruginous,  or  alliaceous  sandstone,  Silex  is  soluble-  in  pure 
water,  such  as  rainwater ;  and  when  such  a  solution  is  poured 
upon  a  bed  of  sand,  it  will  penetrate  and  combine  with  or  dissolve 
some  of  the  sand ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  soluble 
parts  are  retained  by  the  heavy  grains,  and  these  cannot  be 
moved,  the  soluble  silex  forming  a  gelatinous  coment  for  the 
grains  of  sand.  Sandstone  formed  in  this  manner  is,  as  a  matter 
of  conrse,  very  refractory,  and  liable  to  fractvn-e  when  heat  is 
suddenly  applied.  Slowly  heated,  and  not  exposed  to  changes  of 
heat,  this  stone  forms  a  durable  hearth-stone  in  blast  furnaces. 
Stones  of  this  kind  are  frequently  found  in  the  bituminous  coal 
region,  and  used  as  hearth-stones.  In  many  respects  the  argilla- 
ceous, in  which  clay  forms  the  cement,  is  superior  to  the  silicioua 
sandstone ;  this  refers  particularly  to  those  cases  where  a  change 
of  heat  is  inevitable.  Clay  does  not  form  a  strong  cement,  and 
such  stones  are  generally  found  to  be  soft  in  the  quarry,  but 
harden  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  or  heat.  These,  however, 
do  not  generally  resist  high  heat  so  well  as  silicious  sandstones, 
and  when  fluxes  come  in  contact  with  them  when  hot,  they  are 
soon  melted.  Sandstones  which  contain  spangles  of  mica,  or 
particles  of  pyrites,  or  which  are  colored  by  any  metallic  oxides, 
particnlarly  protoxides,  are  generally  not  fire-proof;  stiU  there 
are  instances  where  such  stones  are  used  to  advantage. 

In  the  selection  of  sandstones  for  hearth-stones  we  must  be 
guided  chiefly  by  experience.  Coarse-grained  stone,  such  as 
millstone  grit,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  coal  re- 
gions, is  generally  found  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  coarse 
sandstone,  in  the  higher  sfrata  of  the  coal  formation,  is  not  often 
adapted  to  resist  a  strong  heat  and  the  influence  of  fluxes,  be- 
cause its  cement  is  chiefly  lime,  clay,  and  iron.  In  these  upper 
strata,  the  fine-grained  stone  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  coarse 
grit.  Transition  sandstone,  or  old  red  sandstone,  is  generally 
found  to  be  durable,  particularly  those  kinds  in  which  grains  of 
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white  qiiaitz  of  the  size  of  peas,  or  small  beans,  are  visible.  Sand- 
stone is  peculiarly  suitable  to  serve  as  a  fire-proof  stone ;  it  resists 
heat  to  a  higher  degree  than  almost  any  other  stone,  and  if  com- 
pact^ it  is  leas  attacked  by  fluses  than  any  other  kind  of  rock ;  it  has, 
besides,  the  adyautage  of  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  easily  quarried  and  cut  into  auchforms  as  are 
required. 

Sandstones  may  be  tested  by  acids  aa  to  their  composition, 
but  the  result  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  is  of  no  practical 
use.  The  only  safe  test  is  that  by  heat  and  fluxes.  In  order 
to  investigate  the  refractory  quality  of  a  rock,  a  fragment  of  it 
is  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  not  much  higher  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  for  at  least  one  week,  or  longer,  after  which  it 
may  be  exposed  to  a  higher  heat.  The  latter  is  apphed  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  or  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  should  last  at 
least  for  four  or  five  consecutive  hours,  the  heat  being  gradually 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  fragment,  after  being  gently 
cooled  and  broken,  must  show  a  compact  iracture,  not  vitrified  in 
any  part  in  the  interior ;  its  surfece  may  be  glazed,  and  it  should 
not  have  lost  much  in  weight.  If,  after  heating  it,  the  interior  of 
the  stone  is  brittle,  porous,  and  friable,  or  if  it  is  vitrified  and 
strongly  colored,  it  wiU  not  resist  the  influence  of  fluxes,  a 
may  be  considered  useless  for  resisting  high  temperatures, 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  of  heat,  and  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  subjected  to  them,  it  should  not  be  used ;  the  changes  of  heat 
caused  by  adding  fresh  fuel  it  cannot  resist.  Sandstone  is  there- 
fore useless  in  air-furnaces,  and  in  all  furnaces  which  are  subject  to 
alternate  charges  of  fuel,  or  drafis  of  cold  air,  such  aa  puddling- 
furnacea,  the  top  of  hlast-fumaces,  and  all  refining  and  rever- 
heratcry  furnaces. 

Ghy  and  Glay-slate. — This  mineral  forms  extensive  rocks,  and 
often  whole  mountain  ridges ;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  silex  and 
clay,  but  is  never  free  from  metaUie  oxides,  and  in  most  instances 
it  contains  carbon.  The  latter  substances  cause  it  to  be  fusible  at 
a  low  heat,  and  its  use  as  fire-proof  stone  ia  therefore  very  limited. 

Slaty  Clay  is  found  in  the  regions  of  mineral  coal ;  it  forms 
a  most  valuable  substance  -  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks, 
which  are  in  fact  chiefly  composed  of  this  clay,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  tTnion.  The  most  valuable  deposits  of  this 
slaty  clay  appear  to  be  along  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the 
;hany  mountains,  still  there  is  no  lack  of  it  throughout  the 
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western  coal  basin.  Good  fire-bricks  are  extensively  mairafao 
tured  of  it ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  in  its  raw  condition,  for  it  requires 
a  strong  fire  to  maiie  it  sufficiently  compact  for  adhering  together- 
Some  modifications  of  this  kind  of  slate,  when  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  silex,  and  is  stratified,  assuming  the  form  of  shale,  are 
used  as  fire-proof  stone  in  furnaces,  under  steam-boilers,  rever- 
beratoriea,  or  at  the  top  of  blast-famaces,  also  for  in-walls ;  but 
there  is  little  gained  in  its  application ;  fire-bricks  are  cheaper  in 
the  course  of  time,  because  they  last  longer  and  require  less 
repair. 

Olay.—^ThTS  substance  is  not  often  used  in  its  raw  state,  but 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  as  fire-proof  mortar.  Fire-clay 
is  recognized  by  its  color,  which  is  whit«,  and  is  retained  after 
exposure  to  a  strong  fire.  Some  clays  will  change  their  color 
into  a  more  or  less  gray,  or  red,  on  being  calcined ;  these  are  not 
generally  very  refractory.  Good  clay,  when  fresh,  endts  a  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  odor,  an  argillaceous  smell;  it  also  adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  when  the  former  is  dry  and  the  latter 
moist ;  but,  there  are  very  good  clays  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  show  neither  of  these  signs,  at  least  not  in  a  high  degree. 
The  smell  depends  entirely  on  organic  matter,  for  which  clay 
has  great  affinity ;  it  emits  therefore  that  peculiar  smell,  although 
it  is  not  actually  necessary  that  organic  matter  should  be  pre- 
sent in  the  clay ;  breathing  upon  it  may  impart  it.  Clay  may 
contain  silex  chiefly,  and  be  a  good  fire-clay ;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  clay  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue  is  not  a 
fire-proof  clay.  The  sources  of  good  clay  are  feldspathic  rocks, 
and  as  the  latter  abound  all  over  Uie  North  American  con- 
tinent, particularly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  is  no  want 
of  good  fire-clays.  Most  of  these  clays  are  definite  compounds 
of  silex,  alumina,  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  wa- 
ter, but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  good  clay  should  be  a  definite 
compound ;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  such  is  the  case  the  more 
refractory  it  is.  For  these  reasons  most  of  the  plastic  clays 
are  mixed  with  sand,  or  pure  quartz,  previous  to  forming  bricks 
of  them.  Clay  may  be  assayed  and  its  composition  determined 
previous  to  its  application,  but  such  an  assay  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  scientific  man  than  to  the  metallurgist.  In  some  cases, 
the  elements  of  composition  have  an  influence  on  the  results 
of  the  smelting  operation.  We  shall  allude  to  this  hereafter. 
The  same  test  which  is  used  for  saadstone,  is  f^plied  here. 
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Good  clay  must  shrink  uniformly,  not  crack  in  drying,  and 
form,  after  exposm-e  to  a  strong  heat,  a  c  mpa  t  ol  1  mass, 
neither  vitrified  nor  brittle.     The  mixing  and  t     j.  f  clay 

has  a  decided  influence  on  its  refractive    ^ual  ti  d  good 

machinery  and  good  furnaces  are  reqiiired  to  f    n  d  fire- 

brick. Some  clays  are  plastic,  that  is,  the;  n  aj  t  m  ulded 
with  great  facility  into  any  shape,  which  the}  will  retain  in 
drying  and  baking.  This  quality  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  soluble  sUex,  and  hydrated  clay ;  anhydrous 
Bilex  is  not  plastic.  However  valuable  this  quality  of  clay  may 
be  to  the  potter  and  manufacturer  of  porcelain,  it  is  of  little  use 
to  the  metallurgist ;  all  we  want  is,  that  clay  should  form  a  com- 
pact, hard  substance,  which  resists  tire ;  the  coarse  forms  in  which 
it  is  applied  do  not  require  a  particular  degree  of  tenacity.  In 
order  to  test  clay,  it  is  suificient  to  mix  it  well  by  hand,  and 
form  it  into  slabs  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  gently 
dried  at  first,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks,  and  then 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat.  When  clay  is  so  line  or  plastic  as  to 
crack  in  drying,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  suificient  fine,  pure, 
silicioua  sand,  to  prevent  that  evil. 

Green,  or  fresh  clay,  is  not  often  applied  at  furnaces ;  it  is, 
however,  iKed  in  some  smelting  furnaces  for  repairs,  and  for 
hearths  and  boshes,  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sand ; 
also  for  forming  bottoms  in  leverberatory  furnaces,  and  others. 
Its  chief  use  is  for  mortar. 

Talcose  Slate. — This  substance  often  forms  a  very  durable  fire- 
proof stone,  particularly  when  the  slate  has  been  exposed  to  a 
strong  hardening  heat  in  the  native  rock.  This  kind  of  slate  is 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  it  forms  soapstone  when  soft,  but 
in  that  variety  where  it  is  cemented  by  heat  it  is  extremely  hard. 
The  latter  quality  occurs  frequently  in  the  Southern  States; 
and  the  former  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  all 
the  New  England  States.  This  substance  is  extensively  used 
as  refractory  stones  in  puddling  furnaces,  for  which  it  is  adapted 
by  its  resisting  the  influence  of  the  oxides  of  metals  exceedingly 
well. 

Mica  >S?afe— This  ranges  with  the  talc  slate,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  so-called  talc  slate  is  not 
actually  mica  slate,  or  merely  a  modification  of  it  in  form,  char- 
acterized by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  leaves  of  mica. 
These  slates  resist  fire  well,  if  not  too  much  mixed  with  me- 
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68,  or  with  too  mueli  mica,  The  quantity  of  quarta 
3  the  refractibility  of  the  stone.  This  material  is  very 
convenient,  becanse  in  most  instances  it  is  easily  quarried  and 
dressed  to  the  desired  forms.  Chlorite  slate,  gneiss,  porphyry, 
granite,  and  similar  substances,  resist  fire  in  some  instances  very 
well ;  but  their  quahty  depends  entirely  on  a  peculiar  composition. 
As  a  rule,  these  rocks  are  not  very  refractory,  and  are  all  liable 
to  be  broken  by  heat. 

Artificial  Stones;  Mre-hrick. — When  natural  stones  cannot 
be  obtained,  or  the  purpose  requires  others,  the  substances  of 
which  artificial  stones  are  composed,  such  as  clay  and  silex,  are 
pounded,  ground  together,  and  formed  into  hrieks  or  slabs  of  any 
form  that  may  be  desired.  Quartz,  which  is  most  in  use,  and  in 
fact  the  only  available  substance,  besides  clay,  is  pounded  in 
stamping-mills,  such  as  represented  in  fig,  143.     This  operation 


is  either  performed  dry,  which  causes  much  dust  and  premature 
destruction  of  machinery,  or  it  is  done  by  passing  a  current  of 
water  through  the  stamping-box,  and  gathering  the  sand  in  a 
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trough,  in  which  it  settles,  and  the  water  flows  off.  If  the 
quartz  is  hard,  such  as  river  pebhles,  or  milky  quartz,  it  may  be 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  roasting  heap,  after  which  it  may  be 
pounded  quite  easily. 

Of  quartz,  thus  coarsely  pounded  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  or  smaller,  three  parts  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  plastic 
fire-clay ;  the  whole  well  soaked  with  water,  and  diligently  mixed, 
forms  an  excellent  fire-proof  sandstone,  when  merely  air-dried. 
Of  this  mixture,  bricks  and  slabs  are  easily  formed,  which  may 
be  used  air-dried,  in  reveiberatoTy,  puddling,  reheating,  and  all 
such  furnaces,  where  no  actual  work  or  rubbing  is  done  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  brick ;  for  though  they  are  fire-proof,  they  cannot  resist 
abrasion  when  rubbed  by  solid  matter.  Bricks  of  this  kind  may  be 
baked,  but  as  they  require  rather  a  strong  fire  to  make  them 
compact,  they  are  not  generally ;  nor  is  much  gained  by  a  limited 
-heat.  These  artificial  sandstones,  or  fire-brick,  are  in  many  ro- 
spects  superior  to  the  common  fire-brick ;  they  are  cheap  where 
the  materials  are  close  at  hand,  for  the  stamping  is  not  expensive, 
and  the  moulding  and  drying  causes  hardly  any  expense.  An 
air-dried  brick  is  easily  laid,  and  the  joints  are  secured  with  re- 
markable facility,  for  the  brick  is  suited  to  absorb  the  water  from 
the  mortar  rapidly,  which  causes  the  latter  to  dry  quickly ;  this 
affords  an  opportunity  pf  using  a  large  quantity  of  mortar — and 
as  the  mortar  itself  is  but  the  solution  of  fragments  of  brick,  the 
bricklayer's  work  is  done  very  cheaply.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  mixing  of  the  clay 
and  sand ;  too  much  labor  cannot  be  expended  on  this  part  of  the 
work.  In  mixing  plastic  clay  with  sand,  it  is  the  object  to  bring 
each  particle  of  clay  in  contact  with  a  particle  of  silex,  and  pro- 
duce by  that  means  a  uniformity  of  mixture  which  is  at  the  same 
time  adhesive,  and  free  from  friable  spots.  This  material  when 
well  prepared  is  eminently  fitted  for  forming  boshea,  and  even 
hearths,  in  furnaces ;  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  bricks,  slabs, 
or  what  is  the  best,  rammed  down  in  a  moist  condition  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  mass  without  joints. 

When  fire-brick  of  a  finer  composition  are  required,  such  as 
are  made  of  slaty  clay,  or  of  kaolin,  or  the  sihcious  fire-clay  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Allegbanies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  materials 
should  be  ground  fine ;  this  refers  particularly  to  the  slate  clay. 
The  clay  of  the  coal  regions,  which  is  generally  hard  when  newly 
dug,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  under  the  in- 
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fluenee  of  wliicli  it  falls  to  small  cubical  pieces,  and  wlien  exposed 
for  a  season  to  frost  and  the  changes  of  temperatiire  incident  to 
winter,  it  is  conveitcd  into  a  fine  meal  which  is  easily  ground. 
When  quarts  or  sand  is  required  for  the  increase  of  the  refraetoiy 
quality  of  the  day,  it  is  mixed  with  it ;  or,  when  too  coarse, 
it  is  ground  first  by  itself  and  then  mixed  in  due  proportions. 
The  proportion  of  silex  to  clay  cannot  be  determined  by  applying 
scientific  principles ;  this  must  be  found  out  by  experiments,  which 
are  easily  made  by  mixing  various  quantities  and  exposing  them 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat.  The  quarte  used  for  these  purposes 
must  be  taken  either  from  pure  veins,  or  large  quarta  pebbles 
found  in  river  bottoms.  Sand  obtained  from  pounded  sand- 
stone, or  millstone  grit,  or  river  sand,  is  never  sufficiently  pure 
for  fire-brick,  or  for  retorts  or  crucibles,  day  thus  mixed  with 
quartz,  or  pure,  is  subjected  to  grinding  in  a  mill  similar  to 
that  represented  in  fig.  144.     In  most  eases  it  is  ground  dry; 


some  manufacturers  grind  it  wet,  because  it  works  faster ;  the 
particles,  when  bufficiently  fine,  are  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
water,  deposited  in  a  box,  and  from  thenc«  removed  to  be  tem- 
pered. The  latter  operation  is  frequently  performed  in  the  above 
mill,  and  in  fact  is  thought  sufficient  when  the  grindiog  is  accom- 
plished ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  clay  may  require  very 
little  work,  still  no  harm  is  done  by  much  tempering ;  good  clay 
is  often  spoiled  for  want  of  the  proper  amount  of  work.  An  ill- 
made  brick  is  porous  and  light ;  a  good  brick  is  compact  and 
heavy ;  the  first  may  be  good  enough  for  steam-boiler  furnaces, 
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but  for  smelting  furnaces,  where  heat  and  fluxes,  and  the  motion 
of  fuel,  cause  abrasion,  bricka  should  be  as  compact  as  flint.  The 
latter  quality  is  chiefly  obtained  by  careful  grinding  and  temper- 
ing. For  this  purpose  a  mill  is  used  similar  to  those  used  for  mix- 
ing loam  for  common  bricl^  which  is  shown  in  fig.  146.  The  main 


part  of  this  machine  is  an  iron  or  wooden  cylinder,  of  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  and  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  When  of 
wood,  it  forma  an  inverted  cone  so  as  to  admit  of  being  firmly 
bound  by  iron  hoops.  In  the  centre  of  this  clay-mill  is  a  vertical 
shafl:,  provided  with  some  radial  knives ;  this  shaft  is  frequently 
of  wood,  but  is  better  when  made  of  iron ;  the  knives  must  be  in  all 
eases  of  iron.  The  latter  are  a  little  twisted  so  as  to  cause  the 
clay  to  move  downward.  The  tempered  clay  is  thrown  in  at  the 
top,  and  the  mill  always  kept  full.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  close  to  the  bottom,  is  a  square  hole  through  which  the 
clay  is  pressed  and  issues  continually.  This  square  hole  is  pro- 
vided with  a  gate,  so  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  clay  which  is 
permitted  to  pass.  If  the  clay  is  not  sufiiciently  mixed  by  pass- 
ing it  once  through  the  mill,  the  process  is  repeated ;  in  some 
cases  this  is  required  five  or  six  times.  In  some  instances  the 
knives  are  provided  with  projecting  points,  so  as  to  keep  the  clay 
in  constant  motion,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  this  may  be  ad- 
vantageous, but  it  requires  more  power  than  plain  knives,  and  a 
stronger  machine  than  can  be  made  of  wood.  This  mill,  of 
course,  may  bo  driven  by  horse-power,  as  shown,  or  by  a  water- 
wheel,  or  a  steam-engine.  When  circumstances  admit,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  temper  the  clay  when  warm ;  this  causes  the  air  or  gas 
in  the  pores  of  the  clay  to  expand  and  escape,  so  that  a  close  con- 
tact of  the  particle  may  be  accomplished.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  mix  carbon,  either  in  the  form  of  graphite,  or  anthracite  dust,  or 
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coke-dust,  witli  the  cls-y  of  which  fire-bricks  are  to  he  made,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  put  in  practice  to  any  extent.  Eor 
crucibles  such  a  mixture  is  used ;  the  black-lead  pot  is  one  of  the 
kind,  and  the  pots  in  which  cast-steel  is  melted  are  another  kind ; 
the  latter  are  generally  a  composition  of  clay  and  coke-dust.  For 
thin  pots,  and  similar  articles,  we  perceive  no  objection  to  coal, 
but  in  brinks  and  other  heavy  masses  there  are  serious  objections 
which  h  b  n  confirmed  by  experience.  Coal,  no  matter  in 
what  fo  n  aua  s  1  ays  the  formation  of  gas  when  in  contact 
with  oi  d  s  s  h  lay  and  iron.  If  the  substance  is  thin,  such 
as  a  cm  Vie  thia  gis  may  escape  on  the  unglazed  side ;  but  if  the 
mass  is  th  k  t  u.  t  scape  at  the  hottest  or  glazed  surface,  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  premature  destruction  of  the  fire-brick.  Coal 
diminishes  the  shrinkage  of  clay,  and  thus  far  it  is  advantageous 
in  the  clay  of  crucibles,  in  preventing  their  fi'acture  when  in  fire. 

Fire-bricks  are  not  generally  manufactured  from  raw  clay, 
at  least  not  wholly  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  twice- 
burnt  brick  is  superior  to  a  brick  made  of  fresh  clay.  The  pre- 
pared and  ground  clay  is  subjected  to  one  fire,  either  in  the  form 
of  brick  or  in  lumps,  then  ground  and  mixed  with  about  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  fresh  clay ;  this  mixture  is  formed  into  bricks  and 
baked.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  do  not  follow  this  method, 
but  there  is  no  doubt,  if  their  bricks  are  good  now,  they  would 
be  far  better  if  baked  twice.  For  this  reason,  brickbats,  ground 
and  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  clay,  will  form  a  superior  brick  to 
the  original  brick,  made  of  raw  clay. 

Fire-bricks,  in  order  to  be  baked,  are  generally  subjected  to  a 
strong  heat,  in  ovens  built  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary, if  the  bricks  are  not  to  be  transported  far,  and  if  too  much 
clay  is  not  used  in  the  mixture.  In  the  latter  case  the  brick  is 
subject  to  much  shrinkage,  and  when  exposed  to  the  beat  in  a 
furnace,  the  joints  between  the  various  layers  will  separate  and 
allow  the  beat  to  penetrate,  which  now  acts  on  many  sides  and 
soon  destroys  it.  All  that  kind  of  fire-proof  material  which  must 
be  transported,  or  in  the  composition  of  which  a  large  amount 
of  clay  is  necessary,  must  be  bated ;  but  those  bricks  which 
are  manufactured  and  used  on  the  spot,  and  which  contain 
a  large  amount  of  silex,  do  not  require  baking  previously  to 
their  nsp.  In  fig.  146,  is  represented  a  vertical  section  of  an 
oven  in  which  fire-bricks  are  baked.  It  is  in  appearance  similar 
to  a  porcelain  kiln,  only  not  so  large.     The  diameter  is  generally 
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irom  10  to  15  feet,  and  eciually  as  high,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  bricks  to  be  made.  One  cubic  foot  of  space  will  contain 
8  bricks  of  10  by  5  inehea.     The  capacity  of  an  oven  is  thus 


easily  calculated.     One  charge  will  tiL     i  \.     ks  time— three 

days  for  baking,  and  three  for  cooling     The  oven  is  bmlt  wholly 

of  fire-brick,  secured  by  iron  tires  and  vertical  bmdera      The 

floor  is  also  formed  by  firebrick  with  draft  holes,  or  flues,  as 

shown  in  fig.  147,  wherein  four  hiephc  s  dj-e  mdicited     This, 

oven  may  be  operated  by  one  ir 

two  fire-places,  but  there  is  no 

harm  done  in  having  more  of 

them.     The  fire-places  may  be 

without  grate-bars  in  case  wood 

is  used  as  fuel ;  but  when  stcne 

coal  is  burned  there   must  be 

grate-bars,  which  are  withdrawn 

and  the  stock-holes  shut  with 

ashes  when  the  baking  is  finish 

ed.     At  the  top  of  the  oven  ii  a 

round  aperture  of  about  ti^cn 

ty  inches  in  diameter,  through 

which   the   hot   gases  escape  , 

when  the  boat  is  at  the  highest  degree  this  top  is  shut  by  an  iron 

plate.     At  the  floor  there  is  an  entrance  of  three  feet  m  height 
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and  two  feet  in  width,  through  which  the  oven  is  set,  or  filled 
with  bricks ;  this  is  temporarily  shut  with  bricks,  which  are  re- 
moved when  the  heat  is  finished  and  the  oven  cold.  Through 
this  door  the  bricks  are  also  discharged.  There  are  various 
forms  of  ovens,  and  also  of  mdls,  in  use ;  the  illustrations  re- 
present those  most  frequently  found,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
best. 

The  materials  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  good  fire-brick 
are  very  abundant  in  the  United  States.  Between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fire-clay,  also  kaolin,  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  feldspathic  rock,  which  is  very  common  in  these  regions — and 
more  abundant  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Eastern  and  North- 
ern States.  In  Ihe  region  of  the  Western  coal  deposits,  an  abun- 
dance of  slaty  clay  of  good  quality  is  found  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  formation,  of  which  in  Western  Pennsylvania  first-rate 
fire-brick  are  manufactured.  In  the  higher  strata  of  the 
coal  basin,  similar  veins  of  clay  are  found ;  but  these  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  not  resisting  fire  so  well  as  the  first  kind. 
Fire-clay,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  abounds  also  in  all  the 
Western  States ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being 
found  in  superabundance  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Fuel. — In  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term,  this  embraces 
all  combustible  matter,  such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  metals,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  in  fact  all  substances  which  combine  with 
oxygen  and  Uberate  heat.  Investigations  which  are  limited  to 
domestic  purposes,  limit  the  term  fuel  to  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  advisable  for  our  purposes  to  consider 
the  term  on  the  most  comprehensive  scale  in  applying  it  to  metal- 
lurgy. In  a  limited  sense,  fuel  is  understood  to  comprise  only 
carbon  and  hydrogen  and  their  compounds,  such  as  wood,  peat, 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  coke,  and  charcoal,  and  in 
some  cases  the  combustible  gases  derived  from  the  distillation  or 
partial  combustion  of  the  above  elements. 
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Flaming  Fuel. — The  escaping  gases  of  this  fuel  are  the  result 
of  its  combination  with  oxygen,  or  are  liberated  by  heat ;  and 
show  a  more  or  less  opaque  flame,  white  or  colored.  The  viai- 
bOity  of  the  flame  is  produced,  by  solid  matter  heated  to  a  high 
degree,  and  its  character  is  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  flame. 
Fuel  which  does  not  produce  solid  matter  in  so  fine  a  form  as  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  motion  of  the  hot  gases,  shows  no  flame ;  its 
gases  are  invisible.  For  the  metallurgist,  the  division  into  flaming 
and  flameless  fuel  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  partly  beeauae  it 
is  indicative  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fuel,  and  partly 
because  the  operation  requires  in  some  cases  the  one,  in  others 
the  other,  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  most  instances  the 
flame  of  fuel  indicates  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  and  in  conse- 
quence free  carbon ;  such  is  the  case  in  a  common  candle  or  ofl- 
flame ;  but  the  white  color  of  the  top  flame  at  a  blast-furnace  in 
which  lead  is  smelted,  is  not  caused  by  free  carbon — it  ia  the 
visible  oxide  of  lead  which  is  carried  away  by  the  gases.  The 
white  flame  at  the  top  of  an  iron  smelting-fumacc  is  ofi;en  the 
result  of  fine  particles  of  lime,  moved  by  the  strong  current  of 
the  escaping  gases.  When  combustible  substances  are  converted 
into  gases,  they  are  perfectly  transparent  and  invisible.  The 
white  flame  issuing  from  a  furnace  in  which  flameless  fuel  is 
burned,  such  as  charcoal  or  anthracite,  indicates  a  loss  of  solid 
matter;  some  oxide  of  metal  is  evaporated;  and  if  we  refer  to 
the  color  of  this  oxide,  as  described  in  previous  pages  under  the 
head  of  Blowpipe,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  kind  of  metal 
which  evaporates.  If  hydrogen  is  in  the  fuel,  and  the  color  of 
the  flame  that  produced  by  carbon,  we  observe  this  by  either  the 
total  disappearance  of  all  solid  matter  above  the  flame,  or  a  de- 
posit in  the  form  of  a  blact  smoke,  while  the  oxides  of  metals 
produce  a  deposit  whose  color  is  indicative  of  the  metal.  In  most 
cases,  where  metallic  ores  are  smelted  in  contact  with  the  fuel, 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  is  found  to  be  either  injurious  to  the 
quahty  of  the  metsil  produced,  or  to  the  operation;  for  these 
reasons  such  fuel  is  charred ;  that  is,  those  substances  which  are 
injurious  are  partly  or  altogether  driven  off  by  means  of  heat 
previous  to  its  application. 

The  division  of  flaming  and  flameless  fuel  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  our  case.  Heat  is  distributed  partly  by  convection, 
and  partly  by  radiation.  Invisible  gases  do  not  radiate  heat ;  the 
presence  of  solid  matter  is  required  to  produce  radiation ;  and  the 
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latter  depends  in  its  quantitative-  effects  on  tlie  color  of  the  radia- 
ting medium ;  white  will  produce  tlie  strongest,  black  the  least 
effect,  and  the  intermediate  colors  in  proportion.  It  is  therefore 
easily  comprehended  that  wood-charcoal  is  a  very  imperfect  fael 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  because  it  does  not  produce  a  visible 
flame.  The  hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace  cannot  be  heated  to  a 
high  degree  by  such  fuel,  particularly  when  the  reflecting-roof  is 
blackened  by  smoke,  or  vitrifying  oxides  of  iron.  If  in  this  case 
the  original  white  color  of  the  fire-bricks  could  be  retained,  the 
effect  of  the  fuel  would  be  stronger ;  but  as  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  any  furnace  in  which  metals  are  melted,  the  flameless 
fiiel  is  an  expensive  one  in  a  reverberatory.  For  this  reason, 
wood  or  bituminous  coal  is  superior  to  charcoal  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace.  Anthracite,  being  also  a  flameless  fuel,  is  not- 
withstanding in  extensive  use  in  reverberatories,  and  works  ad- 
mirably well.  The  cause  of  this  must  be  found  in  the  general 
application  of  blowers  to  the  grates  of  these  fiumaces.  With  bitu- 
minous coal  and  wood  the  common  draught  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  small  particles  of  carbon,  either  chemically  combined  with 
hydrogen  and  liberated  when  the  latter  is  oxidized,  or  as  fine  par- 
ticles with  the  current  of  the  hot  gases ;  these  particles  of  carbon, 
in  either  one  or  the  other  form,  are  the  sohd  matter  which  causes 
the  flame  to  be  visible  and  radiate  heat.  Anthracite  is  almost 
fi-ee  from  hydrogen,  therefore  no  carburetted  hydrogen  is  formed ; 
it  is  very  compact,  and  no  particles  of  coal  can  be  carried  off  by 
a  gentle  draught.  In  applying  a  strong  draft,  or  blast,  small 
particles  of  coal  are  torn  loose,  which  float  or  are  suspended  in 
the  gases,  form  a  visible  body,  and  the  flame  then  has  the  capa- 
city of  radiating  heat  However  important  may  be  the  application 
of  this  principle  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  it  has  little  or  no  value 
in  the  furnaces  of  steam-boilers,  or  where  heat  is  conducted  by 
the  motion  of  the  gases,  as  is  the  ease  in  heating  hot-blast  In  some 
instances  an  illusory  advantage  is  derived  from  flaming  fuel 
under  a  steam-boiler ;  but  this  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  form  of 
the  boiler,  and  in  all  cases  includes  a  waste  of  fuel ;  the  flame  is 
here  an  extension  of  the  process  of  combustion,  which  when  per- 
fect ought  to  be  realized  in  the  furnace.  A  steam-boiler,  and 
similar  apparatus,  needs  but  the  hot  gases  in  order  to  consume  fuel 
to  advantage,  no  radiation  of  heat  being  required. 

Composition  of  Fuel — Omitting  small  quantities  of   foreign 
matter,  the  flameless  fuel  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  and  flaming 
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fuel  of  carlron  and  hydrogen,  so  far  as  this  refers  to  flame  pro- 
duced by  natural  draught.  The  amount  of  foreign  matter,  which 
is  not  generally  conaidered  as  fuel,  such  as  sulphur,  iron,  silex, 
&c.,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  fiiel.  We  insert  on 
the  next  page  tables  which  show  the  relative  valuo  of  the  most 
common  articles  of  fuel,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  metal- 
lurgist. From  these  tables  we  obtain  the  value  of  that  fuel 
which  is  most  commonly  used  in  smeltworlis,  and  when  we  con- 
aider  that  equal  weights  of  dry  wood  afford  in  all  cases  a  nearly 
equal  amount  of  heat,  and  also  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  cord  of  pine  wood, 
or  that  of  white  osLk  for  making  charcoal.  When  a  cord  ol 
shell-bark  hickory  is  worth  one  dollar,  that  of  white  ash  is 
worth  77  cents;  beech  65  cents;  sugar  maple  60  cents;  white 
oali  81  cents ;  yellow  pine  6i ;  poplar  52 ;  and  Lombardy  poplar 
only  40  cents.  The  estimation  of  the  value  of  fuel  by  its  evap- 
orative power,  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  metallurgist,  because  in 
most  cases  he  employs  the  pure  carbon  only.  Anthracite  coal 
is  therefore  of  a  higher  value  than  bituminous  coal  to  the  smelt- 
er, because  he  hais  nearly  the  full  weight  of  carbon  in  a  certain 
weight  of  coal,  while  a  weight  of  bituminous  coal  furnishes  on 
an  average  only  half  its  weight  of  coke.  An  equal  weight  of 
dry  or  fresh  charcoal  contains  in  aU  eases  an  equal  amount  of 
carbon,  and  furnishes  the  same  amount  of  heat. 

As  a  rule,  we  may  say  that  equal  quantities  of  pure  carbon 
produce  equal  quantities  of  heat,  but  this  is  not  in  practice  ex- 
actly the  case.  In  melting  iron  in  a  reverberatory,  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  is  lost,  and  we  obtain  but  little  heat  compared 
with  the  amount  produced.  If  the  temperature  is  higher  in 
melting  iron  than  in  melting  lead,  we  lose  not  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  heat  increases,  but  also  according  to  the  length  of 
time  which  is  occupied  in  the  operation.  The  amount  of  fuel 
necessary  for  melting  metals  cannot  therefore  be  calculated  by 
taking  their  capacity  for  heat  into  consideration,  as  is  the  case  ia 
determining  the  amount  of  fliel  requisite  for  heating  or  evapora- 
ting a  certain  quantity  of  water,  for  in  that  case  nearly  all  the 
heat  liberated  by  the  fiiel  is  received  by  the  water  or  steam,  while 
at  least  |  and  more  must  be  lost  in  melting  iron.  The  time  in 
which  the  melting  or  heating  operation  is  performed  is  also  of 
great  consequence.  In  s  well  arranged  cupola,  ca^t-iron  may  be 
melted  by  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  fuel;  in  an  air-furnace 
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it  require  the  use  of  50  per  cent.,  and  in  a,  blast-fiimace  as  much 
as  twice  the  weight  of  iron  produced ;  for  which  difference  there 
is  no  appareut  cause  but  the  length  of  time  used  in  melting.  In 
order  to  save  fuel,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  metallurgical  opera- 
tions in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Table  shovnng  tlte  Value  of  Wood. 
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Table  showing  the  Value  of  Coal. 
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The  quantity  of  oxygm,  consv/med  foy  any  combustible  matter 
indicates  directly  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated;  the  effects, 
therefore,  of  fuel,  are  direetly  as  the  qTiaiitity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed. It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  the  oxygen  combines 
with  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  or  any  other  substance.  This 
affords  an  easy  means  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  wliieh 
may  be  liberated  by  fuel,  for  we  need  only  to  find  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  consumed  in  order  to  know  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
may  be  Hberated  by  the  fuel.  The  means  by  which  an  assay  of 
fuel  is  made  have  been  detailed  in  former  pages.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  succeed  well  in  such  an  assay  is  the  use  of  pure  Htharge, 
free  from  metallic  lead,  from  minium  and  other  substances,  and 
the  application  of  an  excess  of  it.  Thirty-four  parts  of  pure  lead, 
which  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  button,  is  equal  to  one  part  of  pure 
carbon ;  the  fuel  may  contmn  other  combustible  substances  than 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  lead  represents  its  capacity  for  gen- 
erating heat.  This  method  of  assaying  is  not  quite  correct,  but 
BufSciently  so  for  practical  purposes ;  the  amount  of  the  resulting 
lead  is  however  never  too  large. 

One  pound  of  oxygen  in  combining  with  fuel  will  liberate 
heat  equal  to  29'5,  or  nearly  suiEcient  to  raise  30  pounds  of 
water  from  82°  to  212°,  or  from  freezing  to  boiling.  From  this 
we  may  conclude  that  one  pound  of  oxygen  liberates,  in  com- 
bining with  other  matter,  180°  X  30  =  5400°  of  heat.  If  we 
know  the  capacity  of  a  substance  for  heat,  we  may  easily  find 
how  much  fuel  is  required  to  heat  it  to  a  certain  degree.  In  as- 
saying fuel  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  we  find  exactly  how 
much  oxygen  has  been  consumed,  for  100  parts  of  litharge  are 
composed  of  92-83  metal  and  7-17  oxygen.     In  order  to  consume 

one  part  of  oxygen,  -^r^-^  =  12'9  parts  of  lead  must  be  produced. 

We  may,  therefore,  calculate  the  capacity  of  fuel  for  gencratiiig 
heat,  either  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  been 
consumed,  or  the  quantity  of  lead  produced.  These  investiga- 
tions show  the  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be  liberated  from  a 
certain  kind  of  fuel,  but  they  do  not  show  the  degree  of  heat 
which  may  be  produced. 

Intensity  of  Heat. — This  may  also  be  called  qualitative  heat, 
pyrometrie  heat,  or  degree  of  heat,  It  is,  with  the  means  at 
present  known,  not  in  our  power  to  measure  a  high  temperature 
directly.    We  may  measure  by  a  thermometer  600° ;  beyond  this, 
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the  direct  measurements  are  rather  uncertain.  Wc  may  arrive 
by  calculation  at  an  approximation  of  the  degree  of  heat  devel- 
oped by  a  certain  kind  o£  fuel.  The  direct  meaBurement  of  a 
high  heat  by  a  simple  instrument  is  in  many  instances  much 
needed,  and  a  good  pyrometer  is  yet  a  desideratum.  However, 
there  is  no  simple  instrument  known  for  this  purpose,  aud  we 
are  obliged  to  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  by  investigating  the 
composition  of  the  fuel.  All  the  heat  generated  by  combustion 
must  be  contained  in  the  products  of  combustion;  from  the 
latter  it  is  absorbed  by  some  means  or  other.  In  all  instances, 
it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  heat  obtained  from  these  products  of 
combustion  into  an  equivalent,  of  heated  water,  because  in  that 
case  the  operation  is  more  simple  than  when  calculated  for  com- 
mingled matter.  The  degrees  of  heat  thus  obtained  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  substances  by  comparing  their  specific  capacity  for 
heat,  and  the  space  in  which  combustion  is  performed. 

One  part  of  carbon,  on  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
absorbs  2f  parts  of  oxygen;  the  quantity  of  heat  generated 
must  he  therefbre  5400°  X  2f  ■=  14,364°,  or  taking  a  simple 
figure,  14,000°;  that  means,  one  pound  of  pure  carbon  will  heat 
14,000  pounds  of  water  one  degree  higher,  or  one  pound  of  water 
14,000  degrees  h^her.  In  this  instance  we  may,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  convert  the  qualitative  heat  into  quantitative,  and 
reverse  it,  but  this  operation  is  not  applicable  in  practice.  When 
one  pound  of  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  3§ 
pounds  of  that  gas,  which  must  be  considered  as  containing  the 
whole  of  the  heat  generated ;  aud  if  no  other  gases  are  present, 
that  is,  if  the  combustion  is  performed  by  pure  oxygen  and  pure 
carbon,  in  an  absolutely  non-conducting  and  non-absorbing  appa- , 
ratus,  the  degree  of  heat  generated  in  that  combustion  must  he 

-^^ —  =  3900°,  provided  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is 

equal  to  that  of  water.  When  the  latter  is  1,  the  specific  heat  of 
carbonic  acid  is  221,  which  brings  the  temperature  at  the  moment 

of  combustion  between  pure  oxygen  and  pure  carbon  to  = 

17,842°.  This  degree  of  heat  can  never  be  produced  in  practice, 
for  we  never  burn  pure  carbon  in  pure  oxygen ;  aud  the  other  con- 
ditions requisite  to  generate  it  cannot  possibly  be  complied  with. 
In  practice  combustion  is  carried  on  by  means  of  atmospheric 
air ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  its  capacity  for  heat,  is 
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sncli  that  it  absorbs  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  heat  as  the 
newly  formed  carhonio  acid,  the  above  degree  of  heat  must 
be  reduced  to  '  =  5,880°.  Common  fuel  is  not  often  pure 
carbon,  and  charcoal  has  water  and  air  condensed  in  its  pores ; 
this  must  be  heated,  and  the  heat  absorbed  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  above.  In  wood  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  this  is  converted  into  steam,  and  the  heat  absorbed  must 
be  substracted  from  the  above.  Anthracite  coal  should  furnish 
the  largest  quEintity  of  heat  from  the  same  weight  of  fuel,  because 
it  contains  little  hydrogen,  and  little  air  or  water  is  condensed  in 
its  pores.  Bituminous  coal  should  fttmish  an  equally  high  tem- 
perature, and  an  equal  amount  of  heat  as  anthracite ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  softness,  and  its  volatile 
substances,  which  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  which  is 
either  not  burned  at  aU,  or  imperfectly,  and  thus  escapes  from 
the  place  of  immediate  combustion.  . 

In  practice,  we  never  obtain  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been 
calculated  &om  these  elements.  It  has  been  found  that,  if  not  the 
greatest  intensity  of  heat,  at  least  the  greatest  economy  in  fuel, 
or  quantity  of  heat,  is  obtained  when  twice  as  much  air  is  con- 
ducted through  the  fuel  as  is  actually  necessary  for  combustion. 
If  now  we  assume  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  32", 
the  temperature  in  the  grate  can  at  best  be  only -~  =  2, 940°. 
The  quantity  of  free  oxygen  in  a  re-heating  furnace  for  iron  is 
about  half  as  much  more  than  that  which  has  been  consiuned 
by  the  fuel,  which  will  bring  the  temperature  in  the  re-heating  far- 
nace  to  -^—r —  —  3,920° ;  this  is  the  most  favorable  condition 
under  which  fiiel  can  be  burned ;  we  can  by  no  means  obtain  a 
higher  heat  from  the  best  and  purest  fuel.  To  feed  fuel 
with  exactly  that  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  is  almost  impossible  in  practice ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  a  loss  of  fuel  and  a 
low  degree  of  heat  is  the  consequence.  All  the  oxygen  is  not 
absorbed  in  passing  through  a  low  stratum  of  coal ;  the  contact  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  is  thus  limited ;  and  as  part  of  it  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide,  which  of  course  furnishes  hut  half  the  quan- 
tity and  half  the  degree  of  heat,  we  cannot  expect  the  highest  re- 
sults in  practice. 
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a  does  not  furnisli  a  bigh  degree  of  heat ;  it  gives  off 
a  large  quantity,  but  not  of  good  quality,  and  the  apparently  higher 
heat  in  the  combustion  of  bituminous  coal  compared  with  that  of 
anthracite  or  charcoal,  is  derived  from  the  fine  particles  of  car- 
bon which  float  in  the  gas.  Hydrogen  absorbs  a  large  q\iantity 
of  oxygen,  and  should  furnish  much  heat ;  but  the  result  of  its 
combustion  is  steam,  which  has  a  capacity  for  heat  four  times 
greater  than  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  absorbs  therefore  four  times  as 
much  heat  as  the  latter,  in  order  to  be  heated  to  the  same  degree; 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  temperature  must  be  four  times 
lower.  Besides  this  defect  of  hydrogen  compared  to  carbon  in 
respect  to  qualitative  heat,  its  product  of  combustion  is  nearly 
three  times  as  voluminous ;  the  heat  spreads,  therefore,  over  a 
larger  space,  and  consequently  loses  in  direct  proportion  in  in- 
tensity. These  investigations  show  distinctly  the  superiority  of 
carbon  over  hydrogen,  and  also  over  most  other  combustible 
substances.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  farther 
into  these  speculations ;  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  arguments 
upon  which  some  of  our  conclusions  in  subsequent  pages  are 
based.  According  to  the  foregoing,  the  degree  of  heat  at  the 
point  of  combustion  must  be  as  represented  in  the  following  table. 

Degrees  of  b«Lt  produMd  by  comljiiflliDTi 
In  pure  osygen,  In  Etmoapterlo  idr, 

Carbon  17,770°  4,424° 

Carburetted  hydrogen  (coal-gas)  10,843°  3,829° 

Alcohol  8,137°  3,438° 

Hydrogen  5,709°  2,899° 

These  numbers  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  quite  correct,  but  approx- 
imate to  the  actual  temperature,  and  afford  elements  for  compar- 
ison. 

When  we  consider  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  fuel, 
the  capacities  of  it  appear  quite  different  from  the  above,  as  the 
following  table  shows : 

Hydrogen, 236  weights. 

Pure  carbon, 78           " 

Charcoal, 75           " 

Dry  wood, 36          " 
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Wood  with  20  per  cent,  moisture,      .  27 

StoEecoal, 60 

Peat, 25  to  30 

Alcohol, 67 

Oil,  fat,  wax,  &c.,     .        .        .  90  to  95 


This  table  may  be  applied  for  degrees  of  heat  as  well  as  for 
weights.  It  doea  not  make  any  difference  if  one  pound  of  car- 
bon heats  78  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to  212°,  or  heats  one 
pound  of  water  to  78  X  180°,  provided  that  degree  of  heat  can 
be  produced  by  the  fuel. 

Specific  Heat' — As  the  speeific  heat  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, as  well  as  those  substances  which  are  to  be  heated,  are 
of  some  consequence  in  calculations  of  this  nature,  we  subjoin  a 
table  of  specific  heats  of  yarious  substances. 


Specifio  Heat  of  Bodies,      Water^=VO0. 

Glass  under  which  all  slags  may  be  included,  -1770 

Iron, -1098 

Copper,  .......  -0949 

Zinc,  .......  -0927 

Silver,     .......  -0557 

Platinum -0355 

Mercury,         .,,...  "0330 

Lead, -031 

Tin, .  -056 

Bismuth,    ..,,.,.  "029 

Carbon, -257 

Phosphorus "188 


So  far  we  have  investigated  all  that  may  he  of  general  interest 
0  fuel,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
ular  kinds  of  fuel. 
Wood. — The  fuel  most  generally  in  use  in  metallurgical 
operations  is  wood,  either  in  its  raw  form,  that  is,  green;  or  air- 
dried,  kiln-dried  or  charred.  An  equal  weight  of  dry  wood  fur- 
nishes an  equal  weight  of  charcoal,  or  an  equal  amount  of  heat, 
But,  as  it  would  he  too  laborious  besides  being  uncertain,  to 
weigh  wood  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  the  wood  is  mea- 
sured, of  which  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  forms  a  unit ;  and  by 
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applying  tlie  "values  found  in  a  previous  table  we  obtain  the 
value  of  a  cord  of  wood  of  the  various  kinds.  In  measuring 
wood,  the  billets  should  be  of  uniform  length,  that  is,  four  feet  from 
end  to  shoulder ;  this  causes  the  billets  to  be  on  an  average  from 
S  to  6  inches  longer,  from  one  extreme  point  to  tho  other.  In 
piling  the  wood  the  billets  must  be  thrown  in  gently ;  not  skil- 
fully laid,  so  as  to  cause  open  spaces.  A  cord  of  wood  measures 
eight  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  he^ht,  closely  piled,  with  hiUeta 
four  feet  long.  In  imiformly  piled  wood  we  may  calculate  on  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  either  green  or  dry  wood,  and  by  referring  to  the 
table,  page  489,  aU  the  data  which  are  worthy  of  attention  may 
be  found. 

A  division  into  soft  and  hard  wood  is  an  imperfect  olassifiea- 
tion,  for  there  is  no  distinct  limit  between  the  two.  The  same 
tree  affords  often  hard  and  soft  wood.  This  subject  is  of  little 
interest  to  the  metallurgist,  and  hardly  worth  notice.  The  chemi- 
cal composition  of  wood  with  that  of  tho  ashes,  and  its  capacity 
for  the  absorption  of  water,  is  of  more  importance  to  us. 

Oomposition  of  the  Fibre.- — ^The  composition  of  the  woody  fibre, 
dried  at  212°,  is  shown  very  little  to  vary  in  the  various  kinds 
of  wood,  as  the  following  table  indicates : 


Carbon.  Hjdtogen,         Oxygen. 

Pure  woody  fibre      .         ,  52-65  5-25  42-10 

Oak, 49-43  6'07  44-50 

Black  poplar     .        .        .  49-TO  6-31  43'99 

Pine, 49-95  6-41  43'65 

For  these  reasons  the  quantity  of  heat  obtained  is  nearly  the  same 
for  all  kinds  of  dry  wood,  as  shown  below : 

One  part  of  Oak,  reduced  in  the  crucible,  14'05  parts  of  litharge. 
"  Lmde,  "  1443  " 

"  Beech,  "  14-00  " 

«  Poplar,  "  1310  " 

"  Pine,  "  13-27  " 

Prom  these  two  tables  we  readily  draw  the  conclusion  that 
equal  quantities  of  dry  woody  fibre  must  furnish  equal  quanti- 
ties o 
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Amount  of  Water. — This  is  not  uniform,  it  varies  greatly  ia 
different  kinds  of  wood.  In  100  parts  of  green  wood  it  was 
found  that 


Willow,          contained            26-0  parts  of  water. 

Sycamore, 

27-0 

Ash, 

28'3 

Oak, 

34-7 

Horse  Chestnut, 

38-2 

Pine, 

39-7 

Eed  Beech, 

39'7 

Italian  Poplar, 

43-2 

Black  Poplar, 

51-8              " 

The  quantity  of  hygroscopic  water,  as  shown  above,  is  not  uni- 
form throughout  the  year;  it  is  smaller  in  winter  than  in  fall 
and  spring,  and  largest  during  the  summer  season.  The  differ- 
ence is  considerable,  as  shown  below. 


J.nuao-- 

April. 

28-8 

38-6 

33-6 

40-3 

40-2 

47-1 

62'7 

61-0 

Maple, 
Chestnut, 
White  Pine, 


The  quantity  of  water  thus  found  in  the  live  tree,  ia  greatly 
diminished  by  exposing  the  chopped  wood  to  dry  atmospheric 
air,  which,  when  the  operation  is  well  performed,  reduces  the 
quantity  of  water  to  a  nearly  uniform  standard.  100  parts  of 
wood,  thus  dried,  were  found  to  contain : 

Oak,     16'64  parte  of  water.   I    Maple,  18'63  parts  of  water. 
Pine,    17-53  "  Lmde,   18-79 

Beech,  18-56  "  !    Poplar,  19-65  " 

This  shows  that  no  great  error  is  committed  in  assuming  the 
presence  of  20  per  cent,  of  water  in  air-dried  wood.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  air-dried  wood  may  be  expelled  almost  en- 
tirely, without  altering  the  fibre,  by  exposing  it  to  a  heat  of  270°. 
Kiln-dried  wood  is  generally  dried  at  a  higher  heat,  and  under- 
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goes  in  consequence  a  partial  decomposition ;  tHis  mode  of  drying 
is  necessary  wten  perfectly  dry  wood  is  req^uired,  because  wood 
dried  at  a  low  heat  absorbs  moisture  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  absorbs  during  the  first  24  hours  from  10  to 
15  per  cent..  By  soaking  green  wood  in  water,  a  large  quantity 
of  combustible  substance  may  be  extracted,  which  amounts  to  3, 
or  even  4  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre. 

ishes. — The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  residue  from 
the  combustion  of  wood  is  very  variable.  The  ashes  in  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  wood  amounted  to  the  annexed  per  centage. 

Oak,  2-50  I  Pine,  X-24 

Linde,  5'00  1  Beech,  3-25 

The  quantity  of  ashes  is  not  uniform,  throughout  the  whole,  or 
in  all  parts  of  a  tree,  and  it  appears  that  in  old  trees  of  the  same 
kind  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  larger  than  in  saplings.  The  fol- 
lowing table  refci-s  to  kiln-dried  wood: 


120  years, 


" 

" 

Braucli, 

2'03 

70    " 

" 

2-10 

30    " 

" 

" 

1-45 

70    " 

Beech, 

Trunk, 

■86 

120    " 

" 

Branch, 

1-93 

76    " 

" 

" 

1-70 

20     "  "  "    {very  young)       1-50 

Not  only  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  of  interest,  but  its  chemical 
composition  has  a  bearing  on  metallurgical  operations.  The 
number  of  elements  in  wcod-ashes  is  very  great,  and  a  close 
esamination  of  the  subject  belongs  to  chemistry  more  than  to 
our  labors ;  still  we  may  point  out  the  most  characteristic  qua- 
lities. 

Kind  of  Wood.  "'ofAahSf  ®""^  """sri^'"^  Lime  Cart.        Magnesia. 

Beech  (charcoal),  3-3  6-8  64-1  42-6             7 

Oak  wood,             2-5  4  67-6  54-8             6 

Pine  (chiircoal),   10-24  6  83  42-3  10'5 

Wheat  straw,        4-4  ll-Q  50  5-8 
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We  have  omitted  to  insert  here  small  quantities  of  oxides  of 
iroiijofalamina,  and  of  manganese ;  alsosulphuriotheformofsiil- 
pliuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  and  carbonic  acid ;  because 
the  quantities  are  either  small,  or  the  matter  itself,  sneh  as  the  vari- 
oua  acids,  is  decomposed  in  the  amelting-furnace.  Of  all  the  parts 
of  the  composition  of  ashes,  those  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  iron,  form  the  most  interesting — in  iiict  all  electro-pcsi- 
tive  elements — because  these  serve  as  fluxes  for  silex ;  and  where 
the  minerals  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  ash  is  of  advantage.  Subjoined  we  insert  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  potash  present  in  various  kinds  of  wood 
and  plants ;  and  as  this  shows  the  quantity  of  the  strongest  al- 
kali, wo  may  estimate  the  quality  of  ashes  in  metallurgical  opera^ 
tions  accordingly. 


Pine  wood, 
Poplar     "    . 


Oak         "    . 
Willow   " 
Maple      "     . 
Wheat  straw, 


Cornstalk, 
Wormwood, 


0-45 
0-75 


5-80 
17-50 
73-00 


In  some  of  these  ashes  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  and 
but  Uttle  lime  and  other  alkaliae  earths — such  is  the  case  in  wheat 
straw ;  and  in  calculating  ashes  as  fluxes,  we  are  to  consider  this 
circumstance. 

FhrnimdbUity. — In  practice  the  quality  of  wood  is  frequently 
classifled  according  to  the  facility  with  which  it  burns ;  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  soft  wood  burns  more  vividly  than  hard 
wood.  This  is  not  actually  the  case ;  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  absence  of  water,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  ashes.  Soft, 
or  light  wood,  is  sooner  dried  than  hard  wood,  and  is  conse- 
quently suitable  for  use  in  a  shorter  time,  Dry  hickory  is  more 
inflammable  than  most  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  hardest  kinds.  The  presence  of  water  in  green  wood 
diminishes  the   inflammability,   in  consequence  of  its  abaorp- 
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tion  of  Heat,  and  when  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  great  tte  wood 
ceases  to  be  combustible ;  all  the  heat  which  may  possibly  be 
generated  in  burning,  is  absorbed  by  the  hygroscopic  water  in 
being  converted  into  steam.  The  presence  of  water  in  any  fuel 
causes  a  serious  loss  of  heat,  particularly  in  wood ;  because  its 
porosity  adapts  it  more  than  any  other  fuel  to  absorb  water.  The 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  water  in  being  converted  into 
steam,  may  be  calculated  with  great  precision ;  and  as  all  air- 
dried  wood  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water, 
we  may  easily  determine  the  amount  of  heat  thus  lost.  When  pure 
carbon,  or  perfectly  dry  wood,  produces  a  temperature  of  4000° 
— which  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  some  cases- — and  if  in  such  fiiel 
there  is  25  per  cent,  of  water,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  generated 
by  100  pounds  is  reduced  to  76  pounds  which  produce  heat,  and 
25  pounds  which  absorb  it.  This  loss  is  the  more  serious  as  water 
requires  a  laxge  amount  of  heat  to  be  converted  into  steam,  or  gas, 
which  heat  is  not  recovered  but  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam 
into  the  original  fluid  form  of  water.  The  latter  condition  is 
never  obtained  in  the  common  process  of  combustion,  particu- 
larly in  metallurgical  operations,  the  water  always  escaping  in  the 
form  of  steam.  "When  kiln-dried  wood  produces  4000°  of  heat, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  air-dried '  wood  cannot  produce  a 
higher  heat  than  3000° ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  water  increases, 
the  temperature,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 'available  beat, 
is  greatly  diminished:  The  above  figures  arc  not  absolutely  true ; 
they  merely  approximate  to  the  real  loss,  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
calculate  the  exact  amount. 

Drying  of  Wood. — In  order  to  avoid  the  1<^  of  heat  caused  by 
the  presence  of  water,  and  also  to  produce  the  degree  of  heat  requir- 
ed in  particular  operations,  such  as  melting  in  reverberatories ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  metal  by  the  oxidizing  quality  of  steam, 
which  is  particularly  apparent  in  reheating  and  puddling  iron,  the 
wood  is  dried,  either  naturally,  by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  open  air,  under  sheds,  or  by  drying  it  artificially 
in  heaps,  ovens,  or  kilns.  In  many  instances  air-dried  wood,  or 
even  green  wood,  is  preferable  to  perfectly  dry  wood ;  such  is  the 
case  in  roasting  ore,  burning  lime,  and  in  all  operations  by  which 
carbonic  acid,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  volatile  substances 
are  to  be  expelled ;  or  where  a  metal  is  to  be  oxidized,  or  a  metallic 
ore  is  to  be  more  highly  oxidized.  The  presence  of  the  vapors 
of  water  has  here  a  threefold  advantage — ^it  prevents  a  too  high 
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heat,  carries  off  the  volatile  matter,  and  furnishes  oxygen  for  oxi- 
diaation.  This  effect  may  be  produced  by  atmoBpberic  air,  but 
not  as  perfectly  as  by  means  of  hot  steam.  If  a  sulphuret  is  to 
be  decomposed,  the  degree  of  heat  should  be  low  in  order  to  pre- 
vent ita  melting — tbe  presence  of  water  will  more  fully  effect  thia 
object  than  any  other  means.  "When  atmospheric  air  only  has 
access  to  the  heated  sulphuret,  oxide  of  metal  and  sulphurous 
acid  will  be  formed ;  the  latter  is  heavy  and  not  so  easUy  carried 
off — in  the  presence  of  steam  it  will  escape  with  the  latter.  If^ 
in  this  case,  water  is  tbe  oxidisdng  agent,  oxide  of  metal  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  is  formed ;  and  the  latter  being  very  light,  is 
easily  removed.  In  all  cases  of  roasting,  particularly  sulphnrets, 
air-dried  wood,  or,  still  better,  green  wood  in  the  lower  layers  of 
tbe  pile,  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  fuel. 

Air-dried. — The  most  simple  means  of  drying  wood,  is  to  cord 
it  in  the  woods  in  dry  and  open  places,  upon  rooky  or  stony 
ground,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  below  the  piles. 
Swampy  or  damp  ground  is  not  favorable  to  this  operation ;  and 
when  no  other  opportuoiiy  is  afforded  to  facilitate  tbe  removal  of 
moisture,  the  cords  should  be  set  upon  a  grating  formed  of  dead 
timber,  so  as  to  bring  the  lower  billets  as  high  above  ground  as 
possible.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  advisable  to  cord  higher  than 
four  feet,  if  tbe  means  are  afforded,  so  as  to  bring  most  of  the 
wood  high  above  ground.  Air-dried  wood  is  not  only  of  great  ad- 
vantage where  it  is  used  directly  in  the  furnaces,  but  also  for  char- 
ring. Charcoal  is  obtained  in  greater  quantity,  and  better  in  qual- 
ity, when  made  from  dry  than  from  damp  or  green  wood.  The 
time  required  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, varies  of  course  according  to  the  kind  of  wood.  Light,  po- 
rous, old  wood,  is  sooner  dried  than  hard,  close,  young  wood. 
On  rocky  dry  ground  it  requires  less  time  than  on  damp  ground, 
and  high  piles,  when  covered,  will  soon  lose  their  water.  "Wood 
cut  in  fall  and  winter  is  sooner  dry  than  that  which  is  cut  during 
spring  and  summer,  and  has  besides  the  advantage  of  being  more 
close  and  compact.  Six  months,  and  from  that  to  twelve  months 
are  suiEcient  time  for  drying  any  kind  of  wood,  and  in  favora- 
ble locations  even  less  time  is  sufficient  for  evaporating  the  water. 
In  all  cases  wood  should  be  air-dried  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
beat  of  a  drying  oven  or  the  charring  Mln. 

"When  wood  is  to  be  used  air-dried,  and.  that  is  to  be  accom- 
plished to  the  highest  degree,  the  billets  of  split  wood  are  piled 
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in  higli  heaps,  either  in  or  near  the  smelt-works,  or  so  fer  removed 
that  no  danger  of  kindling  them  accidentally  by  flying  sparks  ia 
apprehended,  or  in  the  woods,  in  case  it  is  safe  to  leave  it  there  foi 
a  longer  time.     For  if  a  large  pile  takes  fire  the  losses  are  gen^ 


erally  great.  The  hest  form  of  piling  wood  ia  represented  in  fig. 
148.  At  each  end  of  the  pile  a  square  pillar  is  erected  of  billets 
crossing  each  other,  and  laid  as  open  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  fi^e  circulation  of  air ;  these  pillars  must  he  strong,  and 
may  he  a  little  inclined  towards  each  other.  They  are  four  feet 
square,  or  the  length  of  the  billets.  Between  these  two  end  pU- 
lare,  in  distances  of  eight  feet,  low  pillars  are  erected,  about  three 
feet  high ;  these  are  sloped  on  two  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid. 
The  spaces  between  these  various  pillars  are  occupied  by  billets, 
nearly  vertical,  so  as  to  form  open  spaces  for  the  access  of  air ; 
these  upright  bihets  are  a  little  inclined,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  foun- 
dation about  three  feet  high,  upon  which  the  wood  may  be  piled 
to  any  height  which  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  adopt.  When  such 
a  pile  can  be  erected  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  is  made  accessible  by 
other  means,  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet  may  be  reached;  in 
other  cases  it  ought  to  he  at  least  fi:om  12  to  15  feet  high.  The 
top  of  the  pile  is  either  covered  by  flat  billets,  by  slabs,  or  by 
hoards,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  from  which  the  rainwater  easily  flows 
off,  and  may  be  earned  beyond  the  walls  of  the  pile.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wood-pile  being  thus  accessible  to  the  air,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  as  many  and  as  large  spaces  as  possible  through- 
out the  whole  height,  in  order  tiiat  there  may  be  a  series  of 
draught  holes  or  chimneys  for  its  thorough  circulation.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  height  of  the  pile  is  of  considerable 
influence  in  this  operation,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of 
ah',   and  the  higher   it  is,  the  stronger  that  motion  must  be. 
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Some  wood-cTioppera  possess  a  remarliable  skill  in  cording  wood 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  Buch  shoiild  be  employed  to  set  a 
pile  of  this  kind.  When  the  means  are  afforded  to  erect 
wood-piles  under  sheds,  or  better  still,  near  or  in  the  build* 
ings  of  the  smelt-works,  the  process  of  drying  may  be  greatly 
facilitated,  and  the  effect  of  the  wood  augmented,  by  carrying  off 
a  larger  quantity  of  moisture  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
open  air.  In  some  instances,  the  wood  is  cut  and  split  into 
shorter  and  smaller  pieces  than  billets  of  cord-wood  generally  are ; 
when  this  can  be  done  while  the  wood  is  green,  the  process  of 
drying  is  remarkably  shortened. 

Kiln-dried. — For  most  of  the  metallurgical  operations,  air-dried 
wood  contains  too  much  moisture,  which,  if  the  loss  in  heat  is 
not  considered,  must  be  removed  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation 
by  the  vapor  of  water  which  is  thus  brought  into  the  furnace. 
In  all  processes  of  reduction,  the  hygroscopic  water  must  be  re- 
moved before  bringing  the  fuel  into  the  furnace ;  and  in  melting 
and  heating  metal  it  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion and  consequent  loss  of  metal.  The  best  means  for  drying 
are  ovens,  or  kilns,  of  a  capacity  of  from  25  to  100  cords  of  wood. 
These  ovens  are  variously  constructed,  of  which  we  shall  furnish 
a  few  examples.  The  main  expense  in  drying  wood  in  kilns, 
is  caused  by  handling  the  wood;  that,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  Mlns,  is  the  reason  why  kilns  are  not  more  generally  used. 
In  using  air-dried  wood,  i  of  the  heat  generated  is  in  most 
cases  lost  in  evaporating  the  hygroscopic  water.  If  there  was 
no  other  consideration  than  this,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  drying  wood  artificially,  particularly  where  the 
price  of  this  fuel  is  high.  We  annex,  in  fig.  149,  the  drawing 
of  a  kiln,  which  is  rather  expensive  in  the  first  cost 


and  alaoin  its  operation.    This  kiln  forma  a  long  chamber  of  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  length,  10  feet  high,  and  about  9  feet  wide,  for 
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two  lengtlis  of  "billets.  The  wood  is  charged  through  o 
marked  A  A,  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  are  shut  either 
by  iron  doors,  or  by  bricks  temporarily.  Throughout  the  length 
of  the  MIn  and  in  its  bottom  ia  a  cast-iron  pipe,  of  from  16  to 
18  inches  diameter  in  the  clear.  This  pipe  communicates  at  one 
end  with  the  furnace  or  fire-chamber,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
chimney.  Instead  of  one,  there  may  be  two  or  more  pipes.  The 
whole  furnace  and  chimney  is,  or  may  be,  built  of  red  bricks, 
secured  on  the  outside  by  binders  and  stays  of  wood  or  iron. 
When  the  furnace  is  charged  with  wood,  of  which  the  lowest 
layer,  to  prevent  its  catching  fire,  ought  to  be  about  a  foot  from 
the  iron  pipe,  the  side-doors  are  shut,  well-secured,  and  made  air- 
tight by  elay  or  loam.  Fii-e  is  kindled  in  the  furnace  grate,  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  which  passes  through  the  iron  pipe  into  the  chim- 
ney, and  is  consequently  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  wood. 
The  iuel  used  in  the  fire-chamber,  may  be  dead-wood,  sawdust, 
bark,  slack  eoal,  peat,  or  in  fact  any  worthless  substance  which 
furnishes  heat  sufficient  for  drying.  The  vapors  of  water  escape 
from  a  series  of  small  square  openings  in  the  roof,  which  may  be 
shut  by  a  brick  or  slab  when  required.  The  object  being  merely 
to  expel  water,  the  temperature  in  the  drying  chamber  ought  not  to 
be  much  higher  than  the  boiling  heat  of  water ;  at  least  not  be- 
yond 250°,  This  condition  is  observed  through  the  holes  in  the 
roof,  which  serve  in  the  mean  time  to  regulate  the  heat  uniformly 
over  the  whole  of  the  chamber,  by  shutting  or  opening  one  or 
the  other.  A  heat,  or  one  charge,  may  be  accomplished  in  48 
hours,  that  is,  24  hours  for  heating,  and  24  hours  for  cooling,  dis- 
charging, and  charging  again, 

A  kiln  somewhat  more  suitable  to  perform  well,  if  attention  be 
daid  to  the  heating  of  it,  and  requiring  less  labor  in  charging  and 
discharging  than  the   above,  is  represented  in  fig.  150.     This 


oven  may  be  frDm  20  to  30  feet  m  more  m  len^-th  10  ci  12  feet 
high,  and  equally  as  wide.     It  is  budt  of  common  red  bricks, 
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having  walla  13  inches  thick,  secured  by  wooden  stays.  At 
eacb  of  the  long  ends  is  a  double  gate  of  wood,  plastered  over 
on  the  inside  with  loam,  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  dura- 
bility, may  be  moistened  with  brine.  These  doors  are  of  such 
a  size,  that  a  loaded  wagon  or  cart  may  enter  backwards  di- 
rectly into  the  oven,  and  there  be  unloaded  with  great  facility. 
When  the  oven  is  filled,  the  doors  are  shut,  and  the  access  of  fresh 
air  is  prevented  with  clay.  Throughout  the  length  of  the  bottom 
of  the  oven  is  a  flue,  covered  by  double  or  triple  layers  of  bricks, 
which  are  provided  with  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  heat. 
Fire  is  kindled  at  both  ends,  or  at  one  end  (A)  below  the  doors, 
as  the  case  may  require ;  and  the  hot  gases  and  smoke  pass  through 
the  wood  in  the  chamber,  where  they  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
thence  out  at  a  scries  of  small  openings,  which  are  shut  or  opened, 
as  in  the  kiln  fig,  151.  This  kiln  may  be  heated  by  an  iron  pipe, 
lilce  the  one  last  mentioned.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
there  is  less  danger  that  the  wood  will  take  fire,  which  often  hap- 
pens if  the  oven  is  not  well  watched.  When  it  occurs  there  is 
always  a  considerable  loss  of  fuel.     All  the  openings  of  the  oven. 


fire-places,  dooib,  and  top,  mubt  now  be  well  stopped  up  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  aar  to  the  interior ;  any  fire  may  thus  be  easily 
suffocated. 

The  ovens  described  above  have  disadvantages,  such  as  will 
hardly  admit  of  their  extensive  use  in  this  country.  The  opera- 
tion is  expensive  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  handling  of  the 
wood.  A  cord  of  wood  cannot  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  or  in  fact 
thrown  fi-om  one  place  to  another,  for  less  than  10  cents.  To  load 
wood  from  a  pile  in  a  yard,  it  must  be  twice  handled,  or  two  men 
are  required ;  to  charge  it  into  the  oven,  and  to  discharge  it,  each 
requires  two  handhngs ;  and  to  unload  it,  one ;  in  all,  the  wood  must 
be  seven  times  taken  in  hand  before  it  is  dried.  When  we  add 
fuel  and  labor  at  the  kiln,  a  cord  of  wood  cannot  be  dried  for  less 
than  one  dollar.   When  a  cord  of  air-dried  wood  costs  $3,  the  ex- 
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peoise  of  drying  will  raise  it  to  $4 ;  thus  the  advantages  derived  from 
drying  are  absorbed  by  the  expense  wMeh  it  causes.  "When  the 
wood  is  cheaper  than  $3,  it  will  admit  of  it ;  when  it  is  higher  than 
that  price  there  may  be  some  small  advantages.  The  chief  ex- 
penses arise  here  from  the  handling  and  transportation  of  the 
wood ;  and,  as  this  may  be  considerably  lessened  hy  proper  ar- 
rangements, and  as  it  is,  in  most  cases,  advantageous  to  iiUn-dry 
it  before  using  it  in  any  smelting  operation,  we  propose  the  follow- 
ing oven  and  arrangement  for  this  purpose.  In  fig.  152  is  repre- 
sented a  drying  oven,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  163  j  with  the  only 
difference,  that  cars  running  on  a  railroad  track,  and  made  en- 
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the  hot  oven,  where  they  remain  until  the  wood  contained  in 
them  is  dry ;  they  are  then  taken  from  the  oven  directly  to  tbe 
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smelt-works,  ind  unloaded  as  the  'wood  is  gradually  used  in  the 
furnaces  By  this  meano  all  of  the  handling  of  the  wood  is 
avoided ,  it  may  be  thiown  on  the  i^ara  in  the  yard,  and  no  un- 
loading 13  requued ,  here  the  expenses  for  loading  are  only  10 
cents,  and  the  hauling  may  be  ten  more.  Thus  a  large  quantity 
of  fuel  aa  well  as  time  may  be  saved,  because  there  is  no  occasion 
to  wait  for  the  cooling  of  the  furnace.  The  fire  may  be  applied 
in  either  way  described  above.  A  wagon-load  may  consist  of 
two  or  more  cords,  which  will  require  the  cars  to  be  8  feet  long 
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by  4  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  liigh.  Two  or  three  tracks  for  cais 
may  also  be  Idd  in  one  oven.  Thus  to  dry  a  cord  of  wood  can- 
not cost  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  cent^  and  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable where  the  air-dried  wood  costs  only  seventy-five  cents. 

Charcoal. — In  most  of  the  smelting  operations,  particularly 
those  where  the  fuel  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
ore,  the  wood  must  be  charred ;  that  is,  all  the  volatile  substances 
must  be  driven  ofij  and  carbon,  mixed  with  ashes,  only  will  remain. 
Tlie  object  of  this  operation  ia  not  so  much  to  drive  off  all  the 
moisture,  as  to  decompose  the  woody  fibre  and  expel  hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  is  a  powerful  reviver  of  metals,  reducing  oxides  rapid- 
ly ;  in  many  cases,  such  as  th<ffie  of  smelting  iron  and  copper,  it 
brings  substances  in  contact  with  the  metal  which  deteriorate  its 
quality.  The  methods  by  which  charring  is  performed  are  vaii- 
ons.  We  shall  describe  only  those  used  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, which  are  really  useful  to  the  metallurgist :  but,  before 
entering  upon  this  task,  we  will  point  to  some  general  facta  in 
charring,  and  the  properties  of  the  charcoal. 

Properties  of  Charcoal. — If  "the  various  kinds  of  wood  are  char- 
red under  the  same  circumstances,  that  is,  by  the  same  means  and  at 
the  same  temperature,  we  may  obtain  charcoal  of  various  quali- 
ties ;  for  each  kind  of  wood,  as  well  as  its  different  parts,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains,  will  cause  a  variety  in  the  quality. 
All  these  varieties  may  be  brought  to  a  uniform  quality  by  proper 
treatment.  "We  generally  distinguish  soft  coal  and  hard  coal,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  wood  from  which  it  is  made ;  this  distinction 
is  more  or  less  imperfect,  for  we  may  obtain  a  strong  coal  from  pine 
wood,  aud  a  very  friable,  soft  coal  from  hickory.  A  distinction  in 
the  quality  of  the  coal  is  necessary,  but  that  ought  to  depend 
on  the  coal  iteelf,  not  on  the  wood  from  which,  it  is  made.  We 
obtain,  then,  all  other  things  being  equal,  brown  or  red  coal,— 
that  is,  wood  imperfectly  charred, — and  black  coal ;  the  latter  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  such  as  spongy,  soft,  and  hard  coal.  TLe 
solid  black  charcoal  consists  chiefly  of  pure  carbon,  some  per 
centage  of  ashes,  and  often  a  little  hydrogen.  Eed  c<ml  is  composed 
of  about  seventy-five  parts  of  carbon  and  twenty-five  parts  of  water, 
that  is,  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  still  con- 
tains half  the  quantity  of  water  which  was  in  the  kiln-dried 
wood,  which  consisted,  namely,  of  50  parts  of  carbon  and  50 
parts  of  the  elements  of  water.  The  process  of  mating  red  coal 
is  therefore  half-way  between  black  coal  and  kiln-dried  wood. 
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In  delicate  metallviTgical  operations,  such  as  maMng  steel,  it 
ifl  of  some  consequence  to  know  the  kind,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
ashes  in  the  coal.  If  'vve  know  the  amount  of  ashes  in  air-dried 
wood,  we  find  that  of  the  coal  by  multiplying  that  amount  5 
times ;  for  in  a  well-conducted  charring  operation  we  obtain  ^  of 
the  weight  of  air-dried  wood  in  hard  black  charcoal,  -J-  of  the 
kiln-dried  wood,  and  I  of  the  red  coal.  The  quantity  of  ashes 
in  black  charcoal  made  of  lindc  wood  was  found  to  be  3-55  per 
cent.,  that  of  ash  2'27,  of  pine  1-38,  and  oak  -75 ;  these  quantities 
may  be  rather  low,  but  they  afford  a  comparative  estimate.  Coal 
which  has  been  charred  under  such  disadvantages  that  half  the 
carbon  is  burned  away,  of  course  contains  twice,  and  in  many 
cases  three  times  as  much  ashes  as  these  numbers  indicate.  Mne 
coal,  or  the  small  coal  about  a  pit,  generally  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  because  much  of  the  carbon  has  been  destroyed ; 
for  these  reasons  such  coal,  or  dust — ^braise,  as  it  is  called — is 
heavy,  bums  very  slow,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  firea  of  forges. 
AhorptiGn  of  Water. — Charcoal,  particularly  when  fresh,  ab- 
sorbs moisture  and  air  with  great  rapidity ;  this  absorption  is  fre- 
quently so  violent  as  to  cause  the  fresh  coal  to  ignite,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  liberated  from  the  condensed  gas  in  the  pores. 
Fresh  coal  may  absorb,  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
charring  and  cooling,  from  1  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  water  and  air.  By  experiments,  it  was  found  that  hard  coal 
absorbed  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  water  only,  as  fol- 
lows :  beech  coal,  -8  per  cent. ;  ash,  406 ;  maple,  4-8 ;  chestnut, 
6-06 ;  pine,  8'2 ;  poplar,  8'5 ;  and  soft  Italian  poplar,  16'3  per 
cent.  On  an  average,  we  may  assume  that  fresh  coal  absorbs 
about  4  per  cent,  of  water  the  first  day,  and  about  a  half  per  cent, 
every  week  for  the  next  sis  months,  after  which  the  absorption  is 
slow ;  this  refers  to  coal  protected  by  a  water-tight  roof.  Char- 
coal contains  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  of  moisture,  according  to  its 
age ;  beyond  20  per  cent,  it  hardly  rises,  when  kept  in  dry  store- 
houses. Fresh  and  good  charcoal  may  be  considered  to  consist 
of  97  parts  of  carbon,  and  3  parts  of  ashes ;  coal  as  commonly 
used,  which  has  been  stored  for  2  or  3  months,  contains  85  parts 
of  carbon,  12  parte  of  water,  and  3  of  ashes.  We  must  here  re- 
member that  the  water  is  hygroscopic,  and  absorbs  heat ;  these 
12  parts  will  consume  nearly  two  parts  of  carbon  for  evaporation. 
Bed  coal  does  not  absorb  water  so  rapidly  as  black  coal,  particu- 
larly soft  coal ;  still  it  has  been  found  that  after  a  storage  of  four 
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weeks  it  had  absorbed  10  per  cent,  of  moisture.  When  red  coal, 
therefore,  consists  of  74  parte  of  carbon,  24'5  parte  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  1-5  parts  of  ashes,  coal  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  one  month  consists  of  66-5  carbon,  22  of  the  elemente 
of  water,  10  water,  and  1'5  ashes.  Hard  coal  and  that  having 
the  least  ashes  will  absorb  the  least  amount  of  water,  and  will 
reqtiire  the  longest  time  for  it.  We  observe  here  of  how  much 
importance  it  is  to  produce  a  firm  strong  coal,  and  to  iise  wood 
which  contains  the  least  ashes. 

Oomhwstibility. — Firm,  hard,  shingling  black  coal  is  ignited 
with  difficulty,  no  matter  of  what  kind  of  wood  it  is  made.  The 
highest  heat  in  the  process  of  charring,  with  the  perfect  exclusion 
of  moisture  and  atmospherio  air,  forms  the  hsirdest  coal.  On 
the  contrary,  low  beat,  and  the  presence  of  vapors  or  air,  are  the 
causes  of  soft,  iriable,  and  extremely  combustible  coal.  Coal  of 
rotten  wood,  or  deadened  wood,  is,  of  all  kinds,  the  most  com- 
bustible, and  often  ignites  spontaneously.  Next  to  this  in  com- 
bustibility is  that  coal  which  has  been  produced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  soft  wood,  such  as  branches  of  willow  and  poplar,  at  a  low 
heat  in  iron  retorts.  When  such  coal  is  freshly  prepared  and 
powdered,  it  frequently  ignites  without  any  apparent  cause.  IFresh 
red  coal  is  easily  kindled  and  very  inflammable ;  but  it  does  not 
ignite  by  the  mere  absorption  of  air  and  water.  In  a]l  metallurgi- 
cal operations  we  need  chiefly  hard,  strong  coal ;  those  cases  where 
Bofl^  friable  coal  is  required  are  few,  and  may  be  supplied  by  the 
waste  coal  which  is  always  more  or  less  abundant  in  any  colliery. 
The  necessity  of  producing  hard  coal  is  the  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  it  absorbs  less  moisture  in  the  same  time,  and 
retains  ite  form  better,  than  soft  coal ;  it  is  attended  also  with  less 
waste  in  the  kOn  and  the  eoal-houses.  For  these  reasons,  the 
arrangements  for  charring  wood  must  be  such  as  to  produce 
that  coal  which  is  the  most  compact  and  most  incombustible; 
and  as  a  high  degree  of  heat,  with  the  absence  of  moisture  and 
air,  are  the  most  important  requisites  in  making  it,  the  operation 
must  be  so  conducted  as  to  secure  them. 

Quantity  of  Heat  in  GharcooL — In  former  pages,  we  have 
spoken  of  this  subject,  and  merely  add  here,  that,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  fresh  charcoal  is  97  parts  in  the  100,  it  cannot  ex- 
ceed 84  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  one  month  to  the  air ;  or,  if 
the  loss  of  heat  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  and  gas  is 
considered,  it  cannot  be  more  than  80  parts.     We  hence  perceive 
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the  necessity  of  changing  the  coal  charges  to  a  furnace,  in  ease 
fresh  or  old  coal  is  used,  and  the  propriety  of  using  coal  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  if  regular  work  is  to  be  expected.  In  addition,  the 
necessity  of  bringiag  coal  under  a  shelter  as  soon  as  possible  is 
manifest  The  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  determines  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  a  single  measure  of  it ;  this  extends  to  the  various 
kinds,  provided  they  have  been  charred  on  the  same  principles ; 
but  the  gravity  is  estimated  on  fi-eah  coal  which  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  iniluence  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  depend,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  quality  of  the  wood  for  this  estimate,  as  shown 
in  page  330 ;  still  it  is  clear  that  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the 
coal  has  an  important  influence  on  this  result.  Wood  in  charring 
shrinks  greatly,  some  kinds  more  than  others;  this  shrinkage  also 
depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  mode  of  charring.  Tinder 
the  same  circumstances,  soft  wood  shrinks  more  than  hard,  and 
wood  from  old  trees  more  than  that  from  young  trees  and  sap- 
lings. Pine  shrinks  the  most,  beech  less,  and  oak  and  hickory 
the  least  of  all.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  charcoal,  therefore, 
cannot  be  estimated  by  that  of  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made. 
When  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  volume  of  oak  wood  is  28,  that 
in  the  charcoal  made  of  it  is  15 ;  and  when  the  specific  heat  of 
pine  wood  is  19,  that  of  its  coal  is  17 ;  this  shows  how  much 
more  the  coal  of  pine  diminishes  in  volume  while  charring,  than 
that  of  oak.  If  the  shrinkage  was  the  same  in  all  cases,  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  a  volume  of  charcoal  would  be  exactly  one 
half  that  the  air-dried  wood ;  if  it  is  more  than  one  half  of  the 
shrinkt^e  is  in  proportion. 

Quantity  of  Coal. — A  prime  object  in  charring  wood  must  be 
to  obtain  as  much  coal  from  it  as  possible.  The  value  of  coal  is 
estimated  by  weighty  and  if  other  considerations  have  no  influence 
on  the  charring,  the  aim  of  the  collier  must  be  to  obtain  the  ut- 
most weight.  In  all  cases,  we  assume  that  perfectly  air-dried 
wood  is  charred,  A  great  difference  is  found  in  the  quantity  of 
coal,  when  charred  slowly,  or  rapidly,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


IW  parts  of 

napWl?  ch 

tral. 

SlQwlrChatrrf, 

Young  oak, 

16-39  coal, 

-15  ash. 

25-46  coal,  -15 

Old  oak, 

IS'80     ■• 

-11     " 

25-60     "      -11 

Young  beeeli. 

14-60     " 

-37     " 

26-60     '■      -37 

OH  heeoh, 

13-76     " 

■I     •• 

26-76     "        -4 

Young  pine. 

16-40     " 

-12     " 

26-95     "      -12 

Eye  straw, 

13-10     " 

•3     " 

24-30     "        -3 
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We  observe  here,  that  in  all  cases  the  quantity  of  coal  may 
te  uniformly  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  air-dried  wood ;  in 
the  operation  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  generally  20  per  cent. 
The  cause  of  this  variation  is  plain.  When  air-dried  wood  is 
exposed  to  heat,  this  should  be  at  first  so  low  as  merely  to  expel 
all  the  water,— that  is,  a  boding  heat.  If  the  temperature  is  higher, 
and  a  part  of  the  wood  or  coal  becomes  red  hot,  while  water  re- 
mains in  other  parts,  the  hot  vapors  are  decomposed  on  the  hot 
coal  and  form  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  the 
heat  cannot  be  raised  suificiently  high  to  form  a  strong  coal : 
therefore  that  which  is  wanting  must  be  obtained  by  buruing  a 
part  of  the  carbon  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  the  charcoal. 
The  charring  operation  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  expel  all  the 
hygroscopic  water  at  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  heat.  This 
heat  shoidd  not  decompose  the  woody  fibre,  or  exceed  270°. 
When  the  water  is  entirely  expelled,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so 
as  to  liberate  hydrogen,  which  will  combine,  at  first,  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  wood,  and  also  afford  heat ;  but,  in  order  to  expel  all 
the  hydrogen,  because  there  is  more  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
oxygen  which  is  present,  the  heat  must  be  raised  still  higher,  by 
which  some  of  the  carbon  is  carried  off  with  the  hydrogen.  At 
this  period,  some  fresh  air  should  be  admitted,  which  wiU  burn 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  compounds,  and  advance  the  heat  to 
that  high  degree  required  for  the  formation  of  strong  coal.  The 
admission  of  air  must  be,  of  course,  limited  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  and  it  must  be  conducted  through- 
out the  mass  of  hot  coal,  or  an  inevitable  loss  of  free  carbon  will 
ensue.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  fresh  air  at  any 
stage  of  the  process.  The  mere  application  of  external  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  good  coal;  but,  as  this  requires  the  use  of  addi- 
tional fuel,  and  the  combustible  hydrogen  compounds  are  of  no 
actual  value  to  the  metallurgist,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  use 
the  volatile  combustibles  for  generating  it.  This  is  the  simple 
theory  of  charring ;  it  shows  at  once  the  objects  which  the  col- 
lier must  keep  in  view,  A  strong  heat,  at  first,  and  a  moist 
hearth,  will  inevitably  cause  a  loss  of  carbon  and  produce  a  soft 
coal,  because  there  will  not  he  sufficient  heat  to  form  hard 
Coal  made  in  an  iron  retort  must  be  soft  and  expensive,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deficiency  of  heat  and  the  necessity  of  additional  fuel. 
The  application  of  retorts,  for  the  sake  of  distilling  wood,  is ; 

e  in  our  case,  because  the  additional  expenses  are  not  re- 
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paid  by  the  products  of  the  distillation,  and  the  coal  is  inva- 
riably of  an  inferior  quality.  The  metallurgist  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  those  operations  in  which  the  volatile  substances  are  used 
as  fuel  to  generate  the  necessary  heat. 

Charring.— Smce  we  are  limited  in  the  production  of  charcoal 
to  that  process  in  which  atmospheric  air  is  required,  it  must  be 
the  object  so  to  direct  the  current  of  air  that  it  shall  first  touch 
the  wood,  and  not  reach  the  hot  coal  until  all  its  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed. If  we  observe  this  rule,  the  process  is. extremely  sim- 
ple in  whatever  form  we  may  execute  it.  It  may  be  practically 
impossible  to  arrive  at  perfection;  still,  by  having  this  rule 
before  our  minds,  we  never  can  fail  of  tolerable  success.  The  char- 
ring of  wood  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  processes ;  the  one 
which  is  conducted  under  covers  either  movable  or  permauent, — 
the  other  in  pits  and  ovens.  Both  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ;  and  it  is  chiefly  considerations  of  economy  and  ex- 
pediency that  determine  which  of  the  two  shall  be  adopted. 

Charring  under  Movable  Cover. — The  most  simple  form  of  this 
operation  is  in  pits  or  heaps.  We  shall  not  allude  to  any  imper- 
fect methods  used  elsewhere,  and  therefore  confine  our  remarks 
to  those  in  use  here,  and  those  which  possibly  may  be  employed 
to  advantage.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  charring  in  a  pit, 
is  to  select  a  spot  nearly  or  quite  level,  nearest  to  the  stores  of  cord 
wood,  that  the  transportation  of  it  may  be  low,  and  the  wagons  for 
the  hauling  of  coal  may  easily  approach.  Above  all  things,  the 
place  where  the  hearth  is  to  be,  must  be  dry,  and  free  from  rock. 
When  no  level  spot  can  be  found  convenient,  one  from  40  to  50 
feet  in  diameter,  is  made  on  a  hill-side.  All  stones  and  gravel 
must  be  removed,  and  the  ground  must  be  dry  and  fine,  not  sandy 
or  loamy ;  a  soil  somewhat  gritty  is  the  best  in  which  to  locate 
a  hearth.  When  stones  or  gravel  cannot  be  avoided  in  selecting 
a  spot,  the  ground  must  be  dug  up  for  one  or  two  feet,  and  rid- 
dled to  remove  all  coarse  matter.  If  the  ground  is  too  rooky 
or  damp,  a  layer  of  brushwood  one  or  two  feet  in  depth  is 
spread  over  it,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  soil  of  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness is  thrown,  which  forms  the  hearth.  If  the  ground  is  too 
sandy,  it  may  be  mixed  with  dry  loam  sufficient  to  make  it 
slightty  adhesive. 

Pure  sand  would  be  in  ikct  the  best  material  for  a  cover,  but  it 
is  liable  to  leak  in  between  the  wood  and  coal,  and  make  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  pit  close.     The  best  cover  is  formed  from  the  earth 
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where  one  or  two  brands  have  been  made,  and  the  diiBt  is  black- 
ened and  mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  fine  charcoal.  Around 
the  circumference  of  the  hearth  the  wood  is  first  piled  so  as  to 
form  a  circular  wall,  as  represented  in  fig.  154.     All  the  wood  re- 


quired for  one  bian  1  is  1  ai  le  1  t  oi  t  t  the  he  irth ,  this  may 
be  25  or  50  corda.  One  side  of  this  wall  is  open  for  the  entrance 
of  wagons  or  sleds,  and  the  interior  free  to  admit  of  turning  a 
wagon.  The  lightest  kind  of  wood  ia  lirat  hauled  to  the  pit,  to 
be  used  at  the  last  ibr  covering  the  heap.     The  heavy  billets,  or 


those  spht  ot  hei\\  timber,  are  afteifl  uds  hiulcd  and  form 
the  mtenoi  of  the  pit.  When  all  the  wood  requisite  for  one 
brand  i"!  hwleJ,  the  coUier  erects  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth, 
which  may  be  made  slightly  convex,  three  sapling  posts,  four 
inches  in  thickness,  and  of  the  height  which  the  heap  is  to  be ;  this 
is  generally  from  12  to  15  feet,  most  commonly  12  feet.  These 
poste,  as  shown  in  fig.  165,  are  about  one  foot  apart,  and  are  held 
in  their  position  by  short  braces  bound  together  with  switches. 
At  the  bottom,  between  these  posts,  which  form  a  kind  of  chim- 
ney, some  dry  inflammable  substance  is  deposited,  such  as  brands 
from  former  fires,  dry  chips,  or  charcoal ;  in  fact,  this  chimney 
may  be  filled  at  least  half  ite  height  or  nearly  to  the  top  with 
23 
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sueli  substances.  Around  this  centre  the  billets  of  wood  are 
erected — tlie  heaviest  first,  with  the  huta  lowermost — so  aa  to 
form  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  circumference. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  in  setting  a  pit  is  to  have 
as  few  and  as  small  spaces  as  possible,  and  when  these  exist, 
to  fill  them  with  small  branches  and  short  billets  of  wood.  The 
collier  needs  therefore  an  axe,  for  trimming  and  chopping.  The 
wood  is  not  often  so  cleanly  trimmed  by  the  choppers  aa  to  form 
close  joints.  When  sufficient  coal-dust  is  at  hand,  it  is  an  es- 
cellent  plan  to  fill  the  crevices  between  the  billets  entirely  with 
small  coal ;  this  increases  the  yield  considerably,  and  affords  a 
coal  superior  to  that  derived  from  the  open  settmg.  A  little  more 
labor  is  thus  caused,  but  it  pays  well  in  the  coMse  of  time.  In 
all  cases  the  round,  or  bark  side  of  the  billet  ia  turned  outwards, 
and  the  split  sides  towards  the  centre.  In  setting  the  second  tier 
of  wood,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  joints  at  the  ends 
of  the  billets,  because  there  it  is  most  difficult  to  prevent  spaces. 
In  case  three  tiers  of  wood  are  set,  the  upper  one  is  more  inclined 
than  the  lower,  so  as  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  dust.  When,  in 
this  manner,  all  the  wood  is  properly  distributed,  and  a  round  heap 
.  is  formed,  all  the  exterior  spaces  are  nicely  filled,  and  thatched 
with  chips,  small  branches,  small  wood,  brands  or  charcoal.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  by  a  layer  of  damp  leaves,  which  are  gath- 
ered from  the  ground  near  the  pit.  These  leaves,  which  serve  to 
prevent  the  dropping  in  of  dust,  or  earthy  cover,  are  now  covered 


by  dn°t  A  small  cu  Je  on  the  top  is  left  uncovered  for  the  sake 
of  presenting  the  dropping  of  du&t  into  the  centre.  The  pit  as- 
sumes by  this  tmie  the  form  represented  in  fig.  156.     At  first 
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only  a  slight  lajer  of  dust  is  put  on,  merely  to  cover  and  hold  the 
leayes  down,  so  that  a  gust  of  wind  may  not  blow  them  of£ 
Fire  is  now  applied  by  dropping  some  burning  coala  from  the 
top  into  the  centre,  thus  kindling  the  combustibles  at  the  very 
bottom  and  centre  of  the  heap.  The  firing  should  he  done  in 
the  morning,  and  when  neither  wind  nor  storm  is  apprehended. 
In  order  not  to  disturb  the  covering  of  the  heap,  steps  are  made 
of  a  six  inch  saphng,  or  a  slab,  on  which  to  ascend  to  the  top. 
The  fire,  thus  applied,  must  be  carefully  watched  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  bum  slowly :  it  is  nourished  by  air  drawn  in  through 
several  places  which  are  left  uncovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
When  the  fire  -within  is  well  established,  which  usually  takes 
some  five  or  six  hours,  the  centre  is  entirely  filled  with  brands ; 
but  no  cover  is  yet  put  on  the  top ;  some  leaves  only  are  thrown 
over  to  prevent  a  strong  draught.  The  collier  proceeds  now  to 
secure  the  earth  all  around  by  adding  still  more ;  so  that  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  heap  is  entirely  covered  with 
the  dust  fi:om  two  to  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  pit 
now  h  IS  assumed  tlir  foim  i •■pr<^',f  nted  in  fig    157     In  the  cen- 


tral part  of  the  top  the  cover  is  thin,  so  that  smoke,  or,  in  fact, 
only  steam  and  hot  invisible  gases,  may  escape  When  the  heap 
is  steep,  so  that  the  cover  will  not  adhere  well,  some  biUets  of 
wood  are  set  around  it.  At  the  bottom  are  still  some  small  air- 
holes, which  are  not  closed  until  the  pit  begins  to  sink  or  settle 
at  the  top.  When  the  operation  is  well  conducted,  the  top  settles 
after  sixty  hours'  firing ;  if  it  settles  sooner,  there  is  something 
wrong.  While  the  settling  is  going  on,  the  eirth  becomes  moist,  and 
is  easily  flattened  down  by  a  shovel;  but  this  must  be  done  with 
caution.  If  the  cover  is  too  close,  as  it  is  particularly  hable  to 
become,  when  it  consists  of  green  dust,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
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partially  blown  off  by  explosions  within.  During  the  first  two 
days  it  ia  therefore  not  advisable  to  have  the  cover  too  close,  or 
too  heavy.  The  proper  covering  can  be  determined  only  hy  ex- 
perience, for  it  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  earth  of  which  it  is 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thin  cover  requires  always  more  at- 
tention than  a  heavy  one ;  and  it  is  particularly  unsafe  in  squally 
weather,  and  under  the  care  of  inexperienced  persons.  Moat  of 
these  difliculties  may  be  avoided  by  making  a  heavy  cover  at  the 
start,  with  a  free  vent  at  the  top,  and  means  for  a  liberal  access 
of  fresh  air  at  the  foot  of  the  heap.  An  active  cfrculation  of  air 
■will  prevent  all  those  accidents,  which  often  cause  a  considerable 
loss  of  wood. 

When  the  top  begins  to  settle,  some  dust  is  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  it,  so  as  to  draw  the  fire  more  to  the  exterior;  and 
as  it  continues  to  settle,  dust  is  thrown  on  for  at  least  two 
days  longer  to  prevent  a  strong  heat.  During  this  period  the 
greatest  caution  and  watchfulness  day  and  night  must  be  exer- 
cised, particularly  in  stormy  seasons,  and  with  green  or  sandy 
earth  for  a  cover.  It  will  happen,  in  spite  of  all  attention,  that 
a  pit  settles  irregularly,  although  it  ought  to  settle  uniformly  from 
the  centre  towards  the  periphery.  When  the  former  occurs,  it  is 
regulated  by  increasing  the  covering  at  the  low  places  and  by  di- 
minishing it  at  the  high  spots,  so  as  to  draw  the  fire  towards 
them.  Should  it  happen,  either  in  eonpeqnence  of  a  new  hearth, 
or  from  inattention,  that  a  part  of  the  pit  biims  hollow  and 
threatens  to  sink  suddenly,  that  portion  must  he  opened  quickly 
by  removing  the  cover,  and  filled  with  charcoal,  brands,  or  even 
charcoal  dust  if  nothing  else  is  at  band.  Some  colliers  are  in  the 
habit  of  filling  such  places  with  fresh  wood ;  this  is  itseless,  for 
such  wood  does  not  make  coal, — at  least  not  good  coal ; — and  it  is 
the  cause  of  wasting  that  already  formed — in  fact,  it  injures  the 
whole  pit.  It  happens  frequently  that  the  centre  burns  down  too 
deep,  before  the  wood  sinks ;  it  is  then  also  filled  with  coal,  and 
kept  full,  until  it  sinks  regularly  and  altogether,  after  which  it  is 
covered  by  dust. 

In  fair  weather  and  under  good  management,  the  aspects  of 
the  pit  change  about  the  third  day.  The  smoke  then  begins  to  be 
dry,  and  no  cloud  of  vapors  hovers  over  the  apex,  and  the  gases 
begin  to  smell  of  the  products  of  the  distillation.  The  pit  may 
be  now  covered  all  over,  and  no  air-hole  left  open.  When  the 
cover  has  been  too  thin,  it  is  increased ;  all  cracks  and  crevices 
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are  caiefiilly  stopped,  aad  the  pit  driven  ou  very  slowly  without 
vents  to  urge  the  fire.  If  all  these  things  have  been  well  done, 
the  settling  of  the  pit  is  uniform ;  it  begins  in  the  middle,  and 
extends  gradually  towards  the  circumference.  A  pit  aesnmes  at 
this  period  the  form  shown  in  fig.  158,  which  is  a  section  of  one; 
the  coal  forms  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  fire  draws  from  the  cen- 
tre gradually  towards  the  edge  of  the  heap.     The  smoke,  or  hot 


4 


gases,  eacipe  alw  lys  it  the  highest  p  irt,  or  dt  those  places  where 
the  die  exists  fiom  thp  other  j  trts  ot  the  hurfaLP  which  ought 
to  he  dead,  none  should  issue.  We  observe  here  that  the  success- 
ful burning  of  the  pit  is  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  billets ; 
for  the  fresh  air  which  is  drawn  in  at  tb*  foot  will  naturally  fol- 
low this  direction  or  pass  through  the  spaces  between  the  billets. 
When  they  are  properly  set,  there  is  also  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing the  strongest  and  most  coal.  As  remarked  before,  the  leading 
object  in  charring  wood  must  be  to  conduct  the  fresh  air  over  the 
wood,  and  not  over  the  hot  ooal.  If  we  kindle  one  end  of  a  bun- 
dle of  sticks,  and  hold  it  so  as  to  turn  the  flame  downward,  as 
shown  in  fig.  159,  we  do  not  obtain    n^  coil     ifter  the  a  olatile 


:s  are  expelled  the  hot  charred  T^  00 1  lb  rapidly  c  ns  med, 
and  ashes  only  remain.  Thus  the  hot  ^abcs  gene  atcd  in  the 
burning  coal  pass  through  the  wood,  d  y  it  too  fa^t  ini  convert 
it  into  small  disconnected  fibres,  as  it  un=h  1  by  a  hammer  such 
wood  of  course  cannot  form  any  other  thiisn  allujil  and  veiy  lit- 
tle of  that.    If  we  turn  the  flame  of  the  fegot  of  wood  upwards,  as 
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shown  in  fig.  160,  the  result  is  quite  different ;  for  the  air,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  spaces  between  the  sticks,  "will  absorb  the  moist- 
ure gradually  and  dry  the  wood  slowly ;  on  arriving  at  the  flame, 
it  will  find  sufficient  carbureted  hydrogen  to  combine  with,  and 
consequently  will  not  absorb  much  carbon  provided  no  excess  of 
air  is  admitted,  so  as  to  furnish  free  oxygen.  This  mode  will,  how- 
ever, not  furnish  the  largest  quantity  of  coal ;  for,  if  the  coal  above 
the  flame  is  stiU  red-hot,  which  of  course  cannot  be  prevented,  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  contact  with  the  volatile  substances  will 
absorb  more  carbon  and  form  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  blue  color,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  flame.  This 
blue  flame  is  often  observed  at  pits  when  the  cover  is  too  light,  and 
when  there  is  too  much  heat  in  the  coal ;  it  iuvaxiably  causes  great 
loss,  however  good  the  coal  may  be.  A  strong  cover,  to  keep  the 
fire  down,  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  these  occurrences. 

The  perfectly  vertical  position  of  the  billets,  with  the  fire  at 
the  top,  is  therefore  the  most  perfect  manner  of  setting  a  pit, 
provided  the  access  of  air  can  be  so  regulated  that  only  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  uniformly  drawn  in.  We  see  now  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  and  close  floor  for  the  hearth,  and  a  uniform  and 
close  cover,  so  that  no  accidental  vents  may  disturb  the  work. 
These  particidars  cannot  often  be  observed  in  practice.  To  arrive, 
however,  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible,  the  billets  are  set  in- 
clined. In  all  cases,  whether  the  billets  are  vertical,  inclined,  or 
horizontal,  the  progress  of  charring  ought  to  be  conducted  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  161.  For  if,  instead  of  an  inverted  cone,  the 
coal  assumes  the  form  of  a  cyhnder,  or,  what  is  worse  stiU,  that  of  a 
right  cone,  the  flame  will  pass  through  the  wood  instead  of  through 
a  part  of  the  coal,  and  cause  small  and  brittle  coal.     When  the 


billets  are  "veitical,  and  tho  fii>.  dfsn,nd',  the  i 
formed ;  and  when  the  fire  T&oend*',  the  we  ikct  coal    An  inclina- 
tion, such  as  hi&  been  described,  Itrmo  a  coal  between  the  two. 
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During  four  days,  in  good  seasons,  and  in  stormy  weather 
from  six  to  eight,  a  pit  must  "be  closely  watched ;  after  that  time, 
the  fire  is  well  spread  in  the  interior,  and,  as  little  air  is  required, 
all  the  air-holes  around  the  base  are  well  stopped ;  some  vent-holes 
may  be  put  below  the  natural  vent,  as  shown  in  fig.  158,  to  accel- 
erate the  work ;  for  all  the  wood  is  now  well  dried,  and  the  char- 
ring may  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  aa  possible.  In  four 
days  more,  all  the  wood  will  be  charred;  thus  a  pit  may  be 
burned  in  one  week  or  ten  days,  unless  in  stormy  or  wet  sea- 
sons, when  it  will  require  between  ten  days  and  tliree  weeks. 
When  tlie  fi.re  is  drawn  to  tlie  circumference,  the  heap  is  closely 
covered  and  left  to  cool  slowly. 

After  the  further  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  drawing  of  the 
coal  is  begun ;  and  it  should  be  at  once  hauled  and  put  under  the 
cover  of  the  storehouses.  The  drawing  proceeds  slowly.  From  200 
to  300  bushels  are  taken  during  the  first  day  from  a  fresh  pit ;  this 
may  be  gradually  increased  so  that  a  pit  of  2000  or  2500  bushels 
will  be  drawn  in  a  week.  This  operation  is  commenced  at 
the  circumference ;  a  little  dust  is  removed  from  a  place,  and 
about  one  bushel  taken  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake ;  the  earth  is 
then  carefully  replaced  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  interior 
of  the  pit,  and  another  place  is  opened.  A  careless  or  too  rapid 
drawing  may  set  the  pit  on  fire  again,  and  cause  a  great  loss  of 
coal.  "When  the  process  of  charring  has  been  well  performed, 
the  pit  has  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  162.  It  shows  a 
gently  rounded  mound  of  about  half  the  height  of  the  o 


pit,  although  it  is  somewhat  higher  when  hard  wood  has  been 
charred.  An  irregular,  waving  surface  shows  either  bad  work, 
or  a  bad  hearth.  The  coal  drawn  is  deposited  in  detached  small 
piles,  30  that  if  one  kindles — which  frequently  happens^the  others 
may  not  be  ignited.  These  detached  heaps  are  covered  by  cold  or 
damp  dust,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air ;  the  object  being  merely 
to  cool  the  coal,  not  to  wet  it.     Hot  dry  coal,  when  free  from  fire, 
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f  that  it  kindles  spontaneously ;  cold  coal 
1,  but  not  so  fast  as  to  cause  ignition.  "When  tlie 
coal  has  been  drawn  and  exposed  to  cooling  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
it  is  assorted ;  brands,  or  pieces  of  wood  partly  charred,  are  not 
at  once  loaded,  because  they  are  the  most  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  They  are  retained  for  some  days,  and  then  sent  to 
the  smelt- worts ;  or,  if  they  are  not  used  in  the  furnaces,  they  are 
retained  by  the  colliers,  and  charred  at  the  next  burning,  by  being 
placed  in  the  spaces  between  the  billets.  The  best  coals  are  gene- 
rally found  about  one  foot  high  from  the  floor,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  roof;  in  the  centre  the  coal  is  weak.  This 
shows  that  large  pita  are  more  favorable  for  the  production  of 
good  coal  than  small  ones,  and  that  the  fire  in  the  centre  should 
work  as  slowly  as  possible ;  for  it  is  the  rapid  charring  -which  in- 
jures the  coal  in  the  middle  of  the  pit.  Most  of  the  brands  are 
generally  found  near  the  floor,  and  amount  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
coal  in  large,  and  to  one-sixth  in  small  pits,  where  the  work  has 
been  good.  A  larger  amount  of  brands  shows  bad  work.  The 
coal  should  be  assorted  at  the  pit  into  coarse  or  furnace  coal,  small 
or  forge  coal,  and  brands,  and  the  collier  paid  according  to  these 
qualities — receiving  a  higher  price  for  furnace  coal,  a  lower  for 
small  coal,  and  the  lowest  for  brands.  Very  small  coal,  such  as 
cannot  be  used  in  the  forge,  is  retained  by  the  collier ;  with  it 
he  forms  the  floor  and  fills  and  covers  other  pits. 

The  quantity  of  coal  thus  obtained,  from  a  cord  of  wood,  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  bushels.  If  the  wood  is  cut  and 
corded  during  the  winter,  and  charred  in  summer,  a  skilful  collier 
will  obtain,  on  an  average,  forty  bushels  of  good  coal  from  a  cord. 
The  amount  of  this  yield  is  modified  by  various  circumstances. 
If  the  wood  is  badly  chopped,  or  Hi-trimmed  and  short,  or  the  mea- 
sure too  small,  it  will  not  yield  well.  Green  wood  yields  badly,  and 
causes  weak  coaL  Coal  charred  in  winter  or  stormy  weather  is 
always  poor,  and  the  quantity  is  small.  Green  dust,  or  that  which 
cakes,  rJso  causes  weak  and  little  coal ;  hght  and  porous  dust  will 
often  be  the  cause  of  good  coal,  although  httle  of  it.  The  best 
dust  is  that  which  has  been  used  for  a  few  brands,  and  is  well 
mixed  with  small  coal.  A  heat  which  is  too  strong  at  the  start 
causes  weak  and  small  coal ;  and,  if  continued  throughout  the 
operation,  always  results  in  little,  and  often  bad  coal.  Young 
wood  makes  a  stronger  coal  and  more  of  it  than  old  wood,  pro- 
rided  proper  care  is  taken  in  charring.     Careless  workmen  inva- 
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riably  make  little  coal,  and  if  inexperienced  also,  they  mate  weak 
coal. 

It  may  be  more  convenient  to  purchase  coal  by  measure  than 
by  weight,  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  most  correct  method,  neither 
is  it  the  best  for  either  seller  or  buyer.  Hard,  strong  coal  is,  in 
all  smelting  operations,  of  greater  value  than  soft  coal,  and  in 
consequence  of  buying  coal  by  the  measure,  we  tempt  colliers  to 
make  soft  coal  and  much  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  aa  there  is  hut 
little  difference  in  weight,  whether  strong  or  weak  coal  is  made, 
it  is  certainly  more  advantageous  to  the  smelter  that  it  should  be 
strong  coai.  In  ail  cases  of  charring,  no  matter  in  what  form, 
or  by  what  means,  a  well  conducted  operation  will  furnish  from 
20  pounds  to  23  pounds  of  charcoal  irom  100  pounds  of  seasoned 
wood.  The  coal  may  be  weak  or  strong,  not  more  nor  less,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  produced.  Slow  charring  and  low  heat,  will 
produce  the  highest  number,  but  it  wdl  he  weak  coal ;  a  lively 
heat  well  conducted,  will  furnish  the  lowest,  but  make  a  strong 
coal.  This  determines  which  mode  of  charring  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  the  smelter.  With  a  well  conducted  operation  in  a 
pit,  like  the  one  above  described,  containing  at  least  50  cords  of 
wood,  the  yield  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  for  air-dried  wood : 


1  of  wood. 

YieMbyweighl. 

YiddbymeasutB. 

Oak, 

23  per  cent. 

74  per  cent. 

Beech, 

22       " 

73       " 

Pine, 

25       " 

63       " 

A  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  oak  ought  to  furnish  64  bushels 
of  2,600  cubic  inches  each.  Pine  wood  must  yield  5i  bushels  of 
the  same  size.  This  measure  is  actually  reached  by  good  colliers, 
although  not  by  the  average  of  workmen.  The  best  means  of 
obtaming  a  large  yield  and  good  coal,  is  by  using  large  pits ; 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  mating  50  bushels  of  coal  in  a  pit  con- 
taining 200  eords  of  pine  wood,  or  if  it  contains  hard  wood,  60 
bushels ;  and  the  coal  may  be  equally  as  strong  as  the  yield  is 
good. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with  this  mode  of  charring,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps the  best ;  still  there  are  some  modifications,  which  may  tend 
to  cheapen  the  process  in  particular  cases ;  if  these  are  pointed 
out,  any  one  can  judge  readily  how  far  they  are  a ' 
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A  method  of  charring  generally  followed  in  Norway,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  163.  The  centre  poles  are  here  erected  as  before 
mentioned,  but  the  wood  around  them  is  laid  flat  and  covered 
outside  by  slabs,  to  obtain  the  slope.  This  method  can  be  adopted 
only  near  saw-mills,  because  it  is  only  there,  that  slabs  can  be  ob- 


.V  1 


tained.     The  •  _  .     _       _  ,  ^'^^  billets; 

but  then  this  affords  no  other  advantage  than  the  saving  of  a  lit- 
tle labor  in  setting  the  wood.  Wood  laid  horizontally  never 
does,  nor  can,  afford  as  strong  coal  as  when  placed  upright ;  and 
where  strong  coal  is  required  for  blast  furnaces,  this  mode  of 
charring  will  not  furnish  the  best.  For  forges  and  simitar  opera- 
tions, where  weak  coal  is  equally  as  good,  and  preferable  to  hard 
coal,  this  mode  of  charring  affords  some  advantages. 

Another  method  which  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  south- 
em  Europe,  is  represented  in  fig.  164.     A  heap,  consisting  of 


about  60  (  )  that  de- 

scribed in  fig.  155 ;  but  the  wood  is  kid  almost  horizontal,  or 
inclined  gently  towards  the  periphery  of  the  heap.  The  wood 
used  in  this  instance,  is  in  the  form  of  round  sticks,  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  as  heavy  as  two  men  can  carry.  It  is  deposit- 
ed around  ihc  chimney.  The  heap  is  well  dressed  with  a  layer  of 
leaves  or  small  coal,  and  then  a  heavy  cover  of  very  light  dust, 
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g  chiefly  of  coal  dust,  is  thrown  over  it  at  once.  This 
cover  is  two  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  diminishes  to 
six  inches  near  the  top ;  it  ia  held  by  props  and  slabs  around  the 
heap,  to  prevent  its  sliding  down.  The  chimney,  for  two-thirds 
of  ite  height,  ia  filled  with  dry,  inflammable  chips,  or- brands,  and, 
upon  this,  burning  coal  is  deposited,  to  kindle  it  and  produce  a 
lively  fire.  The  difference  between  this  method  and  the  common 
one  is,  that  here  no  fresh  air  gains  access,  excepting  that  which 
is  derived  from  the  ground  and  through  the  heavy  covering. 
The  fire  in  the  centre  is  fed  by  charcoal  as  it  burns  down,  and 
the  chimney  is  constantly  kept  full.  For  this  reason  the  chim- 
ney is  wider  than  in  other  cases, — ^being  at  the  top  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  at  the  base  two  feet.  The  burning  coal  ia 
generally  heaped  upon  the  chimney,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  at  the 
top.  As  the  heat  for  drying  the  wood  is  altogether  derived 
fi-om  the  burning  charcoal  in  its  centre,  it  is  from  three  to 
four,  and  often  five  days,  before  the  watery  vapors  disappear. 
This  is  the  time  for  explosions,  and  the  cover  on  the  top  ia  there- 
fore somewhat  removed,  to  allow  a  free  vent  for  the  rapidly  gen- 
erating and  explosive  gases,  which  require  about  twenty-four  hours 
to  escape.  When  this  danger  is  passed,  the  top  is  covered  again  by 
a  heavy  layer  of  dust,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  a  series  of 
vent-holes  are  opened,  by  means  of  a  shovel  handle  or  a  pointed 
pole.  The  first  series  of  vents  is  near  the  top,  and  when  a  blue 
smoke  is  visible  fi'om  them,  they  are  stopped  up  and  the  dust 
beaten  down,  so  as  to  prevent  any  farther  escape  of  gas.  Another 
series  is  now  opened  about  a  foot  below  the  first,  and  when 
blue  smoke  issues  from  these,  they  are  stopped,  and  a  row  still 
lower  down  opened.  In  this  manner  we  proceed,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  heap.  Thia  mode  of  charring  is  rather  slow ; 
a  heap  requires  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and,  in  bad  seasons,  even 
alonger  time,  before  all  the  wood  is  charred ;  but  littie  labor  aiid 
attention  is  needed  when  Ihe  fire  is  once  started ;  the  pit  is  not 
affected  by  storms,  and  furnishes  good  coal  and  a  great  deal  of 
it.  Inexperienced  hands  make  better  coal  in  this  way  than  by 
any  other  mode. 

The  other  methods  of  charring,  such  as  in  mounds,  or  in  square, 
or  oblong  heaps,  wherein  wood  is  laid,  or  piled  to  a  limited 
height,  afford  no  advantages  over  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed above,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  coal,  which  is 
generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  in  the  saving  of  labor.     Time 
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may  be  saved ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  account  of 
wood,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  done  in  a  small  round  pit.  For 
these  reasons  we  omit  to  speak  of  the  other  methods  of  charring 
under  a  movable  cover.  In  all  cases,  whatever  the  form  of  the 
heap  may  be,  the  rule  is,  to  form  as  little  surface  of  it  as  possible. 
The  form  of  a  globe  would  be  the  most  perfect  for  a  charring 
heap,  if  it  could  be  adopted,  but  as  that  cannot  be  done,  the  half 
globe  is  preferable  to  all  others.  There  is  one  circumstance  not 
favorable  to  large  heaps  or  round  pits^t  is  the  necessity  of  storiug 
coal  extensively,  because  the  charring  can  be  performed  only 
during  the  dry  and  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year. 

Charring  in  Ovens. — In  order  to  avoid  keeping  large  stores  of 
charcoal,  and  to  obtain  it  dry  and  fresh, — ^to  save  labor  in  par- 
ticular cases, — and  to  be  less  subj  ect  to  the  faults  of  inferior  work- 
men, the  charring  in  ovens  or  kilns  is  resorted  to.  Generally 
speaking,  the  advantages  of  ovens  over  pits,  are  not  so  great  as  is 
often  supposed ;  and,  as  a  nile,  we  may  assert  that  all  charcoal 
made  under  an  immovable  cover  is  not  so  strong  as  that  made 
under  a  movable  one.  The  only  real  advantage  of  the  oven  arises 
from  its  being  leas  subject  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  than 
the  pit.  The  best  form  of  a  char-oven,  and  that  which  is  most 
generaUy  in  use  in.  this  country,  is  represented  in  flg.  165.  It 
is  a  long  prismatic  oven,  the  floor  and  rough  walls  of  which  are 
of  common  red  brick,  the  interior  of  the  side  walls  and  the  arched 


roof  are  lined  with  lire-briok.  Suuh  an  oven  40  feet  long,  15  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  high,  in  the  clear,  will  contain  about  60  cords  of 
wood.  In  fig.  166,  a  vertical  section  of  this  oven  is  shown.  The 
binding  of  the  kiln,  which  is  here  represented  to  be  of  wood,  is 
seen  more  distinctly  than  in  the  engraving  above.  The  roof  is  a 
necessary  appendage ;  it  protects  the  walls  against  moisture,  which 
is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  arch,  and  consequently  to  the  coal. 
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The  floor  is  well  paved  with  hard  common  bricks,  set  edgeways, 
fcelow  these  another  layer  of  bricks  or  stones  is  laid  upon  a  plank 
floor,  which  rests  upon  the  cross  timbers  or  binders.  The  mode  of 
binding  requires  no  further  explanation ;  it  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  necessary  to  ube  young 
and  sound  timber  for  thi8  purpose    The  ^'^  ^^ 

bricks  are  laid  in  fire-clay  mortar,  m 
preference  to  lime  mortar,  because  the 
latter  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  ai-etic  ■ 
acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  -wood 
This  clay  mortar  ought  not  to  be  too 
fat,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  httle  aalt 
in  it ;  this  causes  it  to  dry  harder,  and 
bind  stronger.  In  laying  the  bricks 
particular  care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the 
joints  perfectly  with  mortar,  that  no 
leakage  may  take  place  through  the 
walls,  which  for  better  security  may  be  punted  on  the  cntside 
with  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  clay.  This  fuims  an  extremely 
hard  and  strong  cover,  which  is  not  it  ill  hible  to  bieak  The 
clay  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  put  first  over  the  bnct  wall,  like 
a  wash,  then  the  tar  is  painted  on  before  it  has  become  perfectly 
dry- 
In  order  to  secure  strength  and  close  joints,  the  walls  must  be  at 
least  14  inches  thick,  consisting  of  a  lining  of  fire-brick  5  inches  in 
width,  and  red  brick  9  inches.  Both  the  lining  and  rough  wall 
must  be  well  bound  together  by  occasional  binders,  which  unite  the 
red  and  the  fire-brick.  The  arch  may  be  of  5  inch  fire-brick ;  but 
as  the  span  is  wide,  there  is  no  harm  done  in  making  a  10  inch 
roof.  Many  kilns  are  built  of  red  bricks  only ;  to  this  there  is  no 
objection ;  they  answer  equally  as  well  aa  if  lined  with  fire-brick ; 
but  then,  in  such  case,  the  common  bricks  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
kind  of  loam  which  will  stand  fire  well.  If  this  loam  contains 
too  much  iron  and  lime,  the  bricks  of  the  roof  will  soon  shrink 
and  drop.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  test  the  red  bricks  in  a 
strong  fire  before  a  kiln  is  built  of  them,  at  least  those  used  for 
the  lining  and  roof;  if  they  resist  a  high  red  heat  without  melting, 
they  may  be  considered  good  for  this  purpose.  When  a  little 
more  expense  is  no  consideration,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  side  walls  by  bracing  them  with  pillars,  as  shown 
in  fig.  167,  which  is  the  plan  of  a  kiln.     At  each  end  there  is  an 
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1  width  and  eight  feet  in  height,  so  that  a 

I  wood,  or  to 

!  above  more 


or  less ;  in  some  cases  the  roof  ia  lesa  steep,  to  gain  room ;  in 
others  the  hinders  are  made  of  cast-iron  uprights,  and  wrought- 
iron  cross-binders.  In  some,  the  gases  are  drawn  off  by  a  series 
of  vents  in  the  top  of  the  roof ;  in  others,  by  vents  at  both  ends ;  in 
which  case  the  vent  holes  are  provided  with  iron  doors,  as  shown 
in  fig.  165.  In  all  cases  a  series  of  draft  holes  is  provided  all 
around  the  foot  of  the  kiln ;  and  by  stopping  one  and  opening 
another,  the  access  of  air,  and  consequently  the  fire,  is  regulated. 
These  apertures  are  of  the  size  of  a  brick,  ten  inches  by  two  and 
a  half  in  height,  so  that  a  brick  may  fill  one. 

The  operation  of  charring  is  extremely  simple  in  these  Idlna. 
The  wood  is  laid  flat  on  the  floor  and  piled  up  to  the  roof,  as 
shown  in  figs,  168  and  169.     It  may  also  be  set  upright,  but  as 


this  is  mon  'n^rc  is  no 

doubt  that  _  b  -^re  stand- 

ing, than  fivDm  those  which  are  laid  flat.  The  fire  is  applied  in  vari- 
ous ways;  some  prefer  putting  it  at  the  top,  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  and  drawing  it  gently  downwards;  others  form  a  channel  of 
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brands,  or  of  dry  chips,  or  of  charcoal  through  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  aad  apply  fire  at  both  ends ;  and  others  again  apply  lire  at 


the  draught  holcb  aioimd  the  foot  of  the  oven.  Of  all  these  plans 
the  latter  is  the  most  objectionable,  for  it  causes  necessarily  a 
Wdst«  of  wood,  and  makes  weak  coal.  "With  a  channel  through 
the  nuddle,  finng  at  both  ends  is  better,  but  the  best  plan  is  firing 
on  the  top,  particularly  in  wide  ovens.  In  all  cases  the  wood  that 
ia  charred  ought  to  he  well  seasoned ;  for  wet  or  green  wood  yields 
20  per  cent,  less  coal  than  dry.  Or,  in  ease  seasoned  wood  cannot  be 
had,  the  charring  ought  to  be  conducted  with  extreme  slowness ; 
the  fire  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  and  fed  by  coal  or  brands.  A 
liberal  supply  of  fi'esh  air  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  in- 
terior. Charring  green  or  wet  wood  is,  in  no  case,  profitable ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  jdeld  and  greatest  amount  of  coal,  the 
■wood,  as  it  is  delivered  at  the  yard,  should  he  stored  under  cover 
and  protected  against  rain.  One  heat  may  be  performed  in  a 
week,  so  that  an  oven  may  be  reckoned  to  produce  from  1200  to 
1500  bushels  of  coal  in  that  time ;  but  generally  two  and  three 
weeks  are  occupied  in  charging,  charring  and  discharging  a  kiln. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conduct  the  charring  in  these  ovens,  when  the 
walls  are  perfectly  air-tight ;  but  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  rather 
troublesome  and  causes  considerable  loss  of  wood.  When  the 
watery  vapors  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  or  at  the  vents  cease,  and 
no  emoke  of  any  kind  issues,  but  a  whitish  blue  gas  makes  its 
appearance,— which  is  often  the  case  at  the  third  day  after  fire  is 
apphed,  although  more  generally  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, — the 
vents  are  stopped  up ;  and  as  the  fire  becomes  visible  at  the  aper- 
tures near  the  base,  these  are  also  successively  stopped.  When 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  heat  has  spread  throughout  the  interior, 
all  the  openings  are  well  stopped  by  bricks  and  secured  by  a  layer 
of  fine  sand,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.    Two  days,  or  at  the 
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most  four  days  of  cooling  are  sufficient  to  deaden  tlic  coal  ao 
far  as  to  make  it  ready  for  drawing. 

The  above  described  kilna  are  the  best  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  metals,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  attempt  to  make 
improvements  on  the  principles  involved  in  their  construction ; 
but,  as  it  may  happen  that,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  light 
coal  and  an  advantageous  use  of  the  products  of  distillation  may 
be  made,  we  insert  in  fig.  170  a  representation  of  a  char  oveu, 


froqucntl-v  usrd  m  hwi  Vn  foi  this  puiiihe  It  ^hows  the  sec- 
tion of  a  buck  oven  with  a  pointed  arch,  which  la  charged  witli 
wood  in  the  usual  manner.  The  oven  is  from  26  to  30  feet  in 
width,  17  or  18  feet  high,  and  equally  as  long ;  the  arch  ia  two 
feet  thick,  and  the  side  walls  still  iJiicker.  Two  openings,  or 
i,  A  A,  lead  from  a  fire  chamber  or  furnace,  of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  end;  these  flues 
are  about  15  inches  square. 
Fig.  171  shows  a  vertical  sec- 
tion in  the  opposite  way.  We 
observe  here  that  the  bottom 
is  concave,  while  it  is  convex 
in  fig.  170.  The  cast-iron  pipes, 
B  B,  lead  the  gases  from  the 
oven,  by  means  of  a  knee  pipe, 
to  a  barrel  in  which  wood-tar  is 
githeied  Another  pipe  Lom 
municates  with  a  sybtein  of 
wooden  01  iron  conden-Jing 
pipes  which  are  conducted  around  the  oven,  and  from  the«e, 
those  gases  which  do  not  condense  p'lss  offhy  a  chinmej 
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The  manner  in  wMch  this  apparatiis  ia  put  in  operation  ia  as 
follows :  whea  the  oven  is  charged  with  wood,  through  the  doors 
0  C,  these  are  hermetically"  closed,  so  that  no  air  can  pass  into 
nor  go  out  of  the  oren  except  lay  the  flues  A  A,  and  the  pipes 
B  B.  The  light  wood  has  been  laid  near  the  bottom,  which  is 
well  paved  and  smooth,  and  the  heavy  billets  above,  A  fire  of 
wood  is  now  made  in  both  iumacea  A  A;  and  it  must  be  so  con- 
ducted, that  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  consumed  in  this  fire-place 
although  it  has  no  grate  to  facilitate  that  object.  The  chimney 
causes  a  draught,  and  the  heat  in  passing  from  the  furnaces  through 
the  wood,  converts  it  into  charcoal  without  much  loss  of  coal. 
The  products  of  this  distillation  are  deposited  partly  in  the  tar 
barrels  and  partly  in  the  condensing  apparatus. 

This  oven  makes  a  good  deal  of  coal,  but  it  is  very  weak, 
and  the  extra  fu^  consumed  amounts  to  one  fifth  of  the  wood 
charred.  If,  therefore,  the  products  of  distillation  do  not  pay 
for  this  extra  fuel  and  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
inferior  coal,  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  these  furnaces. 

When  we  wish  to  obtain  acetic  acid, — tar  cannot  be  of  any 
use — for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  potash 
or  lime,  the  better  plan  is  to  use  the  oven  represented  in  fig.  172, 


with  such  alterations  as  will  secure  good  coal.  If  a  cast-iron  pipe 
is  laid  over  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  as  shown  in  fig.  173,  we  may 
succeed  in  making  good  coal  and  secure  the  valuable  parts  of 
the  distillation.  The  manner  of  operation  is,  in  such  ease,  to 
charge  the  Mln  aa  usual,  and  to  make  all  apertores  perfectly  air- 
tight, with  the  exception  of  a  wide  flue  which  leads  fi'om  near  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  to  a  condensing  apparatus,  which  serves 
both  for  distillation  and  the  absorption  of  the  gases,  and  thence 
to  the  chimney.  Thus  the  volatile  sulstances  only  are  conducted 
to  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  the  tar  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
24 
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furnace  and  serves  as  fuel,  ailer  all  acetic  acid  is  expelled.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  flue  leading  the  gas  Jrom  the  oven, 
and  which,  by  the  -way,  must  be  of  brick,  is  stopped  up,  and  the 


operation  of  charring  conducted  as  usual,  that  is,  by  opening  the 
aperturea  for  the  admission  of  air,  as  well  as  the  vents.  In  ease 
the  heat  within  should  be  too  high,  so  as  to  endanger  the  east- 
iron  pipe,  in  which  of  course  no  fire  is  any  longer  needed,  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  may  be  admitted  to  pass  through  and  cool  it. 

Cost  of  mahing  Goal. — On  examining  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  charcoal  obtained  by  either  method  of  charring,  we  find 
that  local  circumstances  determine  which  it  is  best  to  adopt. 
In  the  pit,  or  heap,  we  can  obtain,  with  perfect  regularity,  20  per 
cent,  of  coal  from  seasoned  wood ;  the  oven  will  not  make  more 
than  25  per  cent,  which  yield  may  be  reached  by  having  a  heavy 
cover  and  with  slow  charring  in  the  pit.  So  far  kiln  and  pit  are 
nearly  on  an  equality  as  to  the  amount  of  the  yield,  at  least  there 
is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  kiln.  The  wages 
paid  for  charring  in  pits,  where  the  wood  is  delivered,  is  from  1\ 
to  2  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  ovens  it  is  about  f  to  1  cent,  for  the 
same  quantity.  If  a  cord  of  wood  makes,  on  an  average,  40  bush- 
els in  the  pit,  and  45  in  the  kiln,  the  amount  of  the  kiln  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  than  that  of  the  pit,  although  the  measure 
may  be  more,  because  the  coal  in  the  former  is  lighter  than  in 
the  latter.  The  transport  of  the  coal  from  the  woods  to  the  fur- 
nace yard  causes  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  which  is  also  in  favor  ol 
the  kiln.  All  the  advantages  of  the  kiln  over  the  pit  amount  to 
20  per  cent.,  from  which,  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  ovens 
is  to  be  deducted.  All  the  other  circumstances  are  equal,  for  the 
wood  must  be  as  well  stored  under  sheds  as  the  coal,  and  there 
is  no  advantage  in  favor  of  either.  If  40  bushels  is  the  capacity 
of  the  pit,  and  50  bushels  of  the  kiln,  we  gain  from  the  cord  of 
wood  by  using  the  latter,  10  bushels  of  charcoal.     K  the  price  of 
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a  cord  of  wood  is  40  cenfs,  -whidh.  may  be  considered  tlie  lowest, 
and  which  prevails  only  in  the  Western  and  Soathern  states ;  one 
bushel  of  charcoal  made  in  the  pit  will  cost  2|  cents  or  say  3  cents, 
in  the  woods;  and  in  the  furnace  yard  exclusive  of  hauling,  3| 
cents,  including  loss ;  or,  the  coal  from  a  cord  of  wood  will  cost 
$1,41  cents.  Coal  roade  &om  the  same  kind  of  wood,  in  the  Idln, 
will  cost  90  cents  per  cord  of  wood,  that  is,  the  wood  costs  40 
cents  for  chopping  and  lease,  and  the  chaa-ring  50  cents ;  here  are 
61  cents  gain  over  the  pit,  per  cord,  of  wood  in  the  furnace  yard; 
or  near  33  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  oven.  "When  the  wood  is  in 
the  yard,  the  coal  of  the  pit  will  cost  but  3^  cents  per  bushel,  or 
$1,30  per  cord  of  wood,  which  reduces  somewhat  the  advantages 
of  the  oven.  But  from  this  it  is  evident  that  when  the  wood  is 
at  the  furnace,  the  oven  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  pit.  If  the 
wood,  or  the  charcoal  is  to  be  hauled  from  a  distance,  it  will  de- 
pend on  that  distance,  and  the  means  of  transport,  whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  char  in  ovens  than  in  pits.  At  the  lowest  price 
of  wood,  the  oven  is  50  cents  more  profitable  per  cord  than  the  pit, 
and  as  the  coal  of  5  cords  of  wood,  say  4  cords,  ia  equal  to  one  cord 
of  wood  in  weight,  these  50  cents  taken  4  times  and  divided  by 
3,  or  66  cents,  is  the  price,  which  may  be  paid  for  hauling  1  cord, 
instead  of  the  coal  made  of  it.  If  the  cartage  of  wood  costs  more 
than  this  there  is  no  advantage  in  bringing  it  to  the  yard.  When 
a  cord  of  wood  costs  more  than  40  cents,  it  is  still  more  advanta- 
geous to  use  the  oven.  If  a  cord  of  wood  costs  $2,  and  the  ad- 
vantages exclusive  of  labor  are  20  per  cent.,  which  makes  40  eeola 
on  a  cord,  and  the  difference  ia  wages  for  charring  on  a  cord  is 
30  cents,  the  price  paid,  for  haiiling  wood,  instead  of  coal,  to  the 

40  -f-  30  X  4 
yard,  may  be  — —a =  93  cents  on  the  cord,  before  the 

methods  become  equally  beneficial.  If  these  favorable  circumstan- 
ces in  carting  wood  can  be  secured  the  oven  has  its  advantages, 
hut  not  otherwise. 

Charcoal  when  taken  to  the  yard  should  be  stored  under  sheds  to 
preserve  it  from  getting  wet.  It  is  asserted,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  damp  coal  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry  and  fresh- 
this  latter,  therefore,  is  not  used  as  it  comes  from  the  pits,  whilst 
that  which  comes  from  the  ovens  is  used  in  its  dryest  state.  The 
assertion  that  old  coal,  or  damp  coal  is  better  than  that  which  is 
fresh,  relates  chiefly  to  such  as  is  used  in  forges,  and  lead  and  cop- 
per-smelting lurnaees,  rather  than -to  iron  furnaces.    There,  is  how 
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ever,  some  foundation  for  it  with  regard  to  blast  furnaces.  It  is, 
neverthelesa,  certainly  untrue  that  old  coal  gives  out  more  heat 
tlian  that  whieli  is  fresh ;  its  superiority,  however,  over  the  fresh 
coal,  may  be  thus  explauied : — The  charcoal  brought  in  from  a 
pit,  cannot  he  uniformly  dry ;  one  load  is  more  damp  than  an- 
other ;  nor  is  coal  from  different  collieries,  although  made  of  the 
same  wood,  of  equal  quality.  In  charging  the  furnace,  therefore, 
with  such  coal,  the  dry  will  raise  the  heat  higher  up  in  the  stack ; 
and  as  it  is  a  nice  point  in  all  blast  fomaee  operations  to  keep  it 
at  a  certain  height,  the  change  thus  caused  by  dry  coal,  even  if 
favorable,  is  a  disagreeable  one.  If,  in  addition,  after  one,  two  or 
more  charges  of  dry  coal,  a  damp  charge  is  brought  in,  the  fur- 
nace again  undergoes  changes  which  camiot  be  favorable  to  the 
quantity  of  fuel  used,  beeanao  all  changes  in  a  blast  furnace,  no 
matter  of  what  nature,  are  accompanied  either  with  a  loss  of  ftiel 
or  a  loss  of  metal.  There  is  an  advantage  m  storing  fresh  coal 
for  2  or  3  months,  or  even  for  6  months,  because  the  moisture  in  it 
becomes  equalized ;  it  also  causes  the  coal  to  mix,  and  become 
more  uniform  in  the  aggregate.  When  stoked  away  more  than  8 
or  9  months,  coal  rapidly  deteriorates  in  qualify,  and  mustbe  mixed 
with  fresh  to  make  it  suitable  for  iron  ftimacea.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  damp  the  fresh  coal  with  water,  at  other  times  it  is  a 
vicious  habit  of  the  workmen.  If  fresh  coal  is  used  in  sach  a 
condition,  it  works  very  badly  in  the  furnace ;  for  the  wet  parts, 
instead  of  burning  well,  diminish  the  fire,  while  the  dry  may  be- 
come red-hot,  and  decompose  the  steam  issuing  from  that  which 
is  damp ;  thus  considerable  ftiel  is  wasted.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
water  near  a  coaling  ground,  in  case  of  accidents  in  consequence 
of  stormy  weather ;  or  for  damping  the  dust,  when  the  weather 
is  too  dry ;  but  it  is  a  bad  practice  for  colliers  to  use  it  too  freely 
in  drawing  coaL 

Good  charcoal  looks  perfectly  black,  glistening,  and  has  a 
glassy  fracture.  If  its  appearance  is  dull  and  velvety,  it  is  either 
drowned,  or  charred  at  too  low  a  heat,  and  is  weak.  Good  coal 
shingles,  like  fragments  of  porcelain,  and  resists  a  strong  pressure 
gradually  applied,  but  is  easUy  broken  by  a  smart  stroke.  That 
which  is  well  charred  is  hard,  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers  in  a 
fresh  fracture.  All  fresh  coal,  and  good  old  coal,  iioats  on  water ; 
drowned  coal  sinks  in  water  and  hums  without  a  flame,  even  if 
the  fire  is  urged  with  a  heUows.  That  containing  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  moisture  is  not  good  for  smelting  iron,  but,  it  is  often 
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superior  to  Axj  coal  in  bloomcry  fires  and  forges,  for  smelting 
lead,  copper  and  other  metals. 

The  price  paid  for  chopping  a  cord  of  wood,  varies  fcom  30  to 
40  cents ;  wood-ehoppars  farnish  their  own  axes  and  board.  The 
highest  prices  are  pdd  for  chopping  saplings,  and  crooked  and 
hard  wood,  and  the  lowest  prices  for  chopping  straight  tall  tim- 
ber, of  not  less  than  8  inches,  and  not  more  than  20  inches  in 
thieloiess,  although  this  is  in  fact  the  most  profitable  for  char- 
ring. The  chopping  of  hard  and  knotty  wood,  costs  more  than 
clear  and  soft  wood.  Colliers  receive  from  If  to  2  cents  per 
bushel  of  coal,  of  2,600  cubic  inches,  delivered  in  the  furnace 
yard ;  40  bushels  are  generally  claimed  as  the  yield  from  hard 
wood,  and  35  from  pine  and  soft  wood  per  cord.  Good  colliers 
frequently  fumisli  from  a  cord  of  good  wood  45  bushels.  Char- 
ring in  ovens  costs  from  ^  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  bushel  of  coal. 
This  includes  hauling,  charging  the  oven,  charring,  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  coal  at  the  tunnel-head.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
hauling  of  coal  from  the  woods  than  it  deserves.  It  is  generally 
performed  on  wagons,  with  boxes  that  contain  from  100  to  250 
bushels,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  strength  of 
the  team.  When  the  roada  are  bad,  much  coal  is  often  lost  by 
being  shaken  to  duet  in  these  boxes.  This  often  amounts  to  12 
or  15  per  cent.  The  vibration  of  the  boards  is  the  cause  of  this 
loss.  Good  wagons  ought  not  to  waste  more  than  5  per  cent. 
As  it  is  the  stiff  boards  that  break  and  grind  the  coal,  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  line  the  wagon  boxes  with  thin  lath,  or  wil- 
low twigs.  The  store-houses  should  bg  divided  by  massive  stone 
or  brick  walls,  to  prevent  extensive  loss  by  fire.  If  divisions  mto 
smaJl  compartments  cannot  be  conveniently  made,  a  number  of 
small  sheds,  at  sufficient  distances  from  each  other  to  escape,  if 
one  happens  to  get  on  fire,  will  answer.  The  best  means  of  sub- 
duing a  fire  in  the  coal  or  wood  shed,  is  to  remove  all  the  mate- 
rials not  on  fire  to  a  distance,  and  cover  the  burning  mass  with 
coal-dust,  sand,  or  even  ore  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.  Water  is 
of  little  avail  in  such  cases. 

Peat,  or  Turf,  and  brown  Coal:  with  these  we  include  all  that 
cool  which  does  not  form  coke,  and  is  younger,  or  of  a  more  re- 
cent formation  than  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  This  material 
is  not  much  used  in  metallurgical  operations.  As  good  fuel  can 
be  had  abundantly,  at  reasonable,  and  even  low  prices  all  over 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  inducement  to  use  this  inferior  min- 
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erai.  All  of  it,  wHch  is  either  found  in  bogs,  in  alluvium,  or  in 
tertiary  rock,  is  generally  very  impure,  brittle  and  damp,  and 
witli  very  few  exceptions,  perfectly  useless  in  its  raw  state  for  any 
of  the  operations  we  Imve  under  consideration. 

Turf- Gkar coal. — We  refer  to  this  article  not  because  it  forms 
a  cheap  fnel  but  for  its  peculiar  quality.     Whea  pure  turf,  which 
coutains  not  more  than  5  or  8  per  cent,  of  ashes,  is  first  triturated 
in  a  mill,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig,  174,  and  then  strongly 
pressed  in  the  form  of  bricks  so  as  to  remove  most 
Fio  174.  q£  ^jjg  water,  and  afterwards  air-dried,  it  may  be 

(X)a\  erted  into  good  strong  charcoal.  It  is  char- 
red Ike  wood,  either  in  pita;  heaps,  or  ovens; 
but  not  necessarily  in  such  large  quantities.  A 
pit  of  10  feet  in  diameter,  is  sufficiently  large  to 
secure  a  successful  charring ;  such  a  pit  is  burned 
m  8  to  10  days.  Brown  coal  may  be  charred 
hkeniSB  it  IS  not  however  formed  into  bricks  or  lumps,  but  sim- 
ply gioimd  mith  ^  little  water,  and  then  charred  in  coke  ovens, 
like  bituminous  coal-slack. 

Peat-charcoal  has  peculiar  advantages  for  welding  steel  and 
iron,  and  excels  all  other  fuel  in  this  respect.  It  facilitates  the 
welding  steel  to  steel,  or  steel  to  iron,  or  working  of  small  iron, 
and  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  metal.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  this  peciiliar  effect  except  by  the  composition  of  its  ashes, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  silex,  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  liuie,  and  a  little  gypsum.  These 
substances  form  a  very  fusible  slag.  It  is  the  phosphorus,  which 
in  combining  with  iron  or  steel,  causes  it  to  be  fusible,  and,  suit- 
able for  welding.  This  peculiarity  of  the  ashes  of  turf  is  in- 
jurious to  pig  iron,  which  must  be  cold  short  in  all  cases  when 
smelted  by  turf,  but  it  may  be  advantageous  in  smelting  lead  ores, 
particularly  those  refractory  lead  ores  which  are  smelted  for  silver. 
Mmeral-coal,  Pit-coal,  or  Stone-cool. — The  various  kinds  of  coal 
belonging  to  this  class,  constitute  so  extensive  a  mineral  treasure 
in  the  United  States,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  extensive 
coal  fields  of  the  country  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
spare.  In  the  third  part  of '.this  work  we  shall  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  application  of  the  various  kinds.  All  this  coal  is 
black,  and  forms  a  dark  brown  or  black  powder ;  bums  more  or 
le^  freely,  with  or  without  flame ;  and  is  generaUy  very  pure,  and 
free  from  ashes,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  1-4  to  7  or  8 
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per  cent  A  olassiflcafion  of  this  coal  into  lignite,  bituminous 
coal,  and  anthracite,  according  to  mineralogists,  is  not  proper 
in  our  case ;  we  divide  it,  first, — into  mineral  coal,  which  forms 
charcoal,  to  which  turf  and  brown  coal  belong ;  secondly, — into 
that  class  which  forms  coke ;  and  thirdly  into  anthracite,  which 
forms  neither  charcoal  nor  cote,  and  merely  changes  to  ashes  on 
being  exposed  to  the  atrongeat  heat.  We  have  just  been  speat- 
ing  of  the  first  class,  and  shall  confine  the  following  remarks  to 
the  second  and  third  classes. 

Bituminous-coal. — Under  this  class  we  range  all  that  mineral 
coal  which  forms  coke ;  that  is,  it  swells  up  on  being  exposed  to 
heat,  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  blazes,  and,  after  the  flame  disap- 
pears, there  remains  a  spongy,  porous  mass — coke, — which  burns 
without  flame  like  charcoal.  We  also  range  under  this  class  of  coal 
the  Nova  Scotia  coal, — the  E'rostburg  coal  of  Maryland, — Eich- 
mond,  Virginia,  coal, — some  North  Carolina  coal, — the  coal  of  all 
the  western  fieMs  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  valley, — the  coal 
in  Oregon  and  in  California.  There  are,  indeed,  coal  beds  in 
these  locahties  which  are  closely  allied  to  either  anthracite  or 
brown  coal,  but  we  confine  our  classification  to  that  kind  which 
alters  its  form  on  being  exposed  to  heat.  It  is  fi'equently  divided, 
by  miners,  into  various  sorts,  but  as  these  are  arbitrary,  we  do 
not  notice  them.  The  only  points  which  claim  our  attention, 
are  the  chemical  composition  and  the  form  of  the  coal. 

In  its  composition  we  find  chiefly  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  ashes,  with  a  little  water,  which  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  crevices.  The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
e  composition  of  various  sorts  of  mineral  fuel. 

ToMe  showing  the  Composition  of 


0.,b.n. 

Hydmgcn. 

Oiygenan^ 

u... 

Toif    .... 

.     68'09 

6-93 

31-37 

4-61 

Bro^mcoal 

71-71 

4-86 

21-67 

1-77 

Hard  bituminoiis  coal   . 

.     82-92 

6-49 

10-86 

0-13 

Cannel  coal 

83-76 

6-66 

8-04 

2-66 

Coking  or  backing  coal 

.     87-95 

6-24 

6-41 

1-40 

Anthracite 

91-98 

3-92 

S-16 

0-94 

QimnUty  of  Seat. — The  most  important  point,  and  one  wHcii 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  value  of  coal,  is  the  quantity  of 
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heat,  which  it  can  evolve  in  combustion,  If  we  assume  that  the 
quantity  of  ashes  is  equaL  in  the  four  substances  mentioned  be- 
low ;  that  is  6  pet  cent,  in  each,  and  suppose  ftirther,  that  pine 
charcoal  furnishes  100  parts  of  heat,— the  following  table  shows 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  liberated  in  their  perfect  com- 
bustion. 


Brown  coal  ...       69 
Coking  coal         ,        .  75 

do.  ...       78 
Anthracite  .        .  86  ^ 

Pure  carbon  .        .        .  100 

Quality  of  Seat. — The  degree  of  heat  which  may  be  p 
by  coal  of  the  above  composition,  on  the  supposition  that  pure 
carbon  produces  4420°,  is,  in  the  first  3890°;  in  the  second 
3945° ;  in  the  third  8999° ;  and  in  the  fourth  4142°.  These  re- 
sults imply  of  course,  perfect  combustion ;  that  is, — neither  too 
much,  nor  too  httle  oxygen  is  present.  But  this  is  practieaUy  al- 
most an  impossibility ;  therefore,  these  degrees  of  heat  never  can 
be  realized,  although  the  quantity  may  be. 

If  one  ton  of  pure  carbon  is  considered  to  be  worth  one  dol- 
lar, the  same  weight  of  anthracite  is  worth  94  cents,  that  of  soft, 
or  bituminous  coal,  from  85  to  90  cents,  and  that  of  brown  coal 
only  78  cents.  As  the  degree  of  heat  generated  from  fuel  is 
another  consideration,  particularly  in  smelting  refi'actory  metals, 
such  as  iron,  it  is  manifest  that  anthracite,  of  all  crude  mineral 
coal,  is,  next  to  charcoal,  the  most  valuable  fiiel.  In  treating  of 
assays  heretofore  mentioned,  we  assumed  that  a  large  quantity  of 
hygroscopic  water  was  present ;  but  our  coals  generally  are  al- 
most entirely  free  from  it,  particularly  the  anthracite ;  indeed  we 
may  assert  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  best  bituminous  coal 
is  not  more  than  5  to  12  per  cent.  Porous,  and  slaty  coal,  and 
all  that  which  is  liable  to  slach  by  exposure  to  the  air,  contains 
more  water,  in  proportion  to  its  tendency  to  slack. 

Besides,  we  must  consider  the  quantity  of  ashes  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  water,  in  the  valuation  of  coal.  The  loss  of  heat  oc- 
1  by  water  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  quantity ;  it 
J  also  by  the  conversion  of  it  into  steam ;  whereas  the 
loss  of  heat  from  ashes  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  quantity, 
although  not,  perhaps,  in  all  cases.     The  ashes  of  mineral  coal 
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consist  generally  of  ailex,  day,  gypsum,  iron  pyrites,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oflen  cMorine  and.  iodine.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  iron,  Hnie,  magnesia,  and  even  alumina  and  silex,  are 
present  in  their  oxidized  state,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  case  in.  the 
presence  of  so  much  hydrogen,  particularly  in  anthracite,  coke, 
fresh  chaxcoal,  and  the  more  dry  and  compact  kinds  of  bitumi- 
nous coaL  If,  however,  it  does  occur,  the  ashes  form  as  weU  ftiel 
as  carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  in  absorbing  oxygen  these  metals  lib- 
erate heat.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  iron  pyrites,  in 
which  not  only  the  sulphur,  but  also  the  iron  in  combination 
with  it,  forms  fuel  and  furnishes  heat.  In  porous,  slaty,  and 
damp  ooal,  we  may  suppose  the  ashes  to  be  in  an  oxidized  con- 
dition ;  and  if  they  amount  to  more  than  40  per  cent.,  in  a  mineraJ 
coal,  it  ceases  to  be  available  as  fuel.  "Where  the  metallic  ores 
are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  fiiel,  the  quantity  of  ashes 
should  never  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  in  easily  vitrified 
metals,  such  as  lead  and  iron,  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

When  stone  coal  is  used  in  its  crude  state  no  particular  pre- 
paration is  necessary ;  it  is  talren  from  the  mine  directly  to  the 
furnaces.  There  is  even  no  need  of  protecting  it  against  rain,  or 
water  and  air,  for  a  limited  amount*  of  moisture  is  generally  ad- 
vantageous ;  in  its  action  with  atmospheric  air,  it  causes  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  and  consequently  removes  sulphur.  The 
only  preparation  for  this  coal  is  to  break  it  into  pieces  of  a  uniform 
size.  Slack  coal  should  be  shghtly  damp,  before  using  it ;  this 
causes  it  to  bake,  and  form  coke  in  the  furnace,  which  admits  of 
a  more  liberal  passage  of  air  than  dry  coal  in  dust,  which  is  very 
apt  to  cause  solid  cakes,  impenetrable  by  air. 

Coking  of  coal. — Mineral  coal  is  converted  into  coke  for  the 
same  reason  that  wood  is  charred,  and  the  operation  is  similar  in 
both  cases.  An  essential  condition  in  forming  coke  is  that  the 
coal,  on  being  heated,  swells  and  changes  into  irregular  spongy 
masses,  which  adhere  intimately  together.  It  is  generally  as- 
serted that  this  operation  is  chiefly  designed  to  expel  sulphur ; 
but  we  contend  that  its  main  object  is  to  expel  hydrogen  and 
form  a  coal  which  is  not  altered  by  heat.  This  species  of  coal  is 
one  of  the  requisites  in  most  smelting  operations,  the  absence  of 
hydrogen  is  another.  But  little  sulphur  is  generally  expelled  in 
the  operation  of  coking ;  for,  if  the  coal  is  sulphureous,  the  coke 
obtained  from  it  is  invariably  so.  Since  both  sulphur  and  hy- 
drogen are  injurious  to  most  smelting  operations,  the  collier  must 
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aim  to  expel  as  much  as  possible  of  each.  It  ia  only  when  there 
ia  no  other  substance  present  to  which  they  may  adhere,  that  they 
both  are  driven  off  by  heat.  The  sulphur  cannot  be  entirely 
separated  from  coke,  or  from  carbon,  no  matter  how  high  the 
heat  may  be ;  neither  can  all  the  hydrogen  be  removed  from  car- 
bon by  simply  heating  the  compound.  If  oxygen  is  admitted  to 
these  combinations,  both  sulphur  and  hydrogen  may  be  almost 
entirely  expelled,  that  is,  provided  the  oxygen  is  not  introduced 
under  too  high  or  too  low  a  heat.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if, 
as  is  actually  the  case,  we  need  coke  as  pure,  or  free  from  volatile 
substances,  as  possible,  the  coking  must  not  he  performed  in 
either  iron  retorts,  or  in  close  ovens.  Where  the  chemical  com- 
position of  coal  is  various,  different  methods  of  treatment  are  re- 
quired ;  these  are  effected  either  in  the  mode  of  work,  or  in  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  is  performed. 

Oohing  in  tlie  open  air. — In  selecting  coal  for  smelt  works,  we 
should  choose  those  kinds  which  are  the  most  free  from  aahes, 
sulphur,  water  and  hydrogen ;  these  are  the  purest  and  form  the 
strongest  coke.  The  strength  of  coke  however,  as  well  as  that  of 
charcoal,  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  used.  When 
coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  as  well  as  bitumen  and  water,  the  best 
biode  of  coking  it  ia  in  rows  or  clamps ;  that  is,  in  a  long  pit  or 
a  section  of  which  is  represented  in  flg.  174.     The  length  of 


such  aheap  may  be  Iruiii^Dtu  lUU  iec.,  ui,  m  idct,  it  may  have  any 
length ;  but  its  width  must  not  exceed  from  6  to  12  feet.  If  the 
coal  is  very  impure  the  heaps  must  he  narrow,  but  if  it  is  hard  and 
pure,  it  may  be  charred  in  wide  rows.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
to  perform  the  coking  near  the  furnaces ;  even  in  the  furnace 
yard,  the  transport  does  not  form  an  objectionable  consideration, 
because  the  yield  of  coke  is  universally  at  least  half  the  weight  of 
the  coal,  and  in  moat  instances  more  than  that.  How  coke  is 
comparatively  more  friable  than  stone  coal,  and  its  dust  is  worth- 
less ;  the  loss  prevented  by  coking  in  the  furnace  yard  therefore, 
ia  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  higher  cost  of  transporting  coal 
from  the  mine  to  the  furnace. 
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In  a  row,  sucli  as  is  represented  above,  the  coarse  coal  forms  the 
skeleton  of  the  heap  inside,  and  at  distances  of  8  or  12  feet,  a 
Mud  of  chimney  is  constructed  with  it.  If  coal  coarse  enough 
for  the  purpose  cannot  be  had,  a  flue  is  constructed  of  loose  fire- 
hrict  on  the  floor,  over  the  whole  length;  this  forms  an  air  chan- 
nel. Chimneys  are  erected  of  bricks  in  the  proper  places,  as  shown 
in  fi^.  175.     Sometimes,  especially  where  wood  is  cheap,  i 


tudinal  channel,  and  also  cross  channels  arc  formed  with  it,  and 
likewise  the  chimneys  which  are  constructed  of  sticks.  The  best 
plan,  generally,  is  to  form,  air-channels  through  the  bottom  and 
also  the  flues  or  chimneys,  of  coarse  ■well-charred  coke;  these  do 
not  swell ;  they  hold  good  fire,  and  cause  no  loss, — for  what  is 
burned  in  one  kind  of  coal  is  saved  in  the  other ;  besides,  this 
method  furnishes  the  best  coke.  One  of  these  long  heaps  of  coal 
is  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  according  to  the  kind  of  coal ;  it  consists 
of  coarse  coal,  covered  by  small  coal  and,  at  last,  by  slack.  Pire 
of  wood  or  burning  coke  is  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  pile,  at  such 
distances  as  will  secure  a  uniform  distribution  of  it  and  in  the 
very  vicinity  of  the  flues  which  lead  to  the  chimneys,  as  these  are 
most  suitable  to  conduct  it  into  the  interior.  One  end  of  a  pile 
may  be  kindled,  bum  and  even  be  finished  while  the  other  end 
is  building ;  thus  coke  may  be  formed  in  a  short  time.  The  col- 
lier must  aim  to  conduct  the  fire  into  the  interior  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  heat  from  within  outwards ;  in  fact  this  operation 
must  be  done  on  the  same  principle  as  in  charring  wood.  But, 
since  atone  coal  is  less  valuable  than  wood,  and  as  a  higher  heat 
is  required  to  drive  off  impurities,  and  also  more  fresh  air,  and 
moisture  to  expel  sulphur ;  the  burning  coal  must  necessarily  be 
worked  more  openly,  and  under  a  more  brisk  heat,  than  wood. 
When  the  fire  is  well  spread  through  the  interior  of  the  pile,  and 
its  progress  is  safe,  the  sides  of  the  row  are  covered  by  coke-dnst, 
but  the  base  and  top  are  kept  free,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  lively  corn- 
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bustion  and  a  strong  heat.  In  fact,  a  large  quantifrf  of  air,  and 
if  possible  damp  air,  is  required  at  this  time  to  pass  through  the 
coa!,  if  good  coke  is  expected  to  be  made.  After  the  lapse  of  24 
hoTirs,  more  or  less,  the  heat  is  well  distributed  and  the  flames  on 
the  comb  of  the  pilo  disappear,  and  hot  invisible  gases  only  es- 
cape. The  pile  is  now  closely  covered  with  coke-dust,  and  left 
to  cool ;  this  requires  another  2i  hours,  so  that  in  two  days'  time, 
the  coke  is  burned  and  ready  to  be  drawn. 

Coarse  coal  fresh  from  the  mines  is  best  suited  for  this  mode  of 
coking.  It  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  the  coal  is  impure, 
and  a  good  article  is  required ;  for,  by  no  other  method  than  this, 
can  so  good  coke  be  obtained.  Other  modes  will  furnish  more  coke 
from  the  same  amount  of  coal ;  but  good  coal  is  required  to  make 
coke  strong  and  pure,  such  as  is  suitable  for  iron  smelt  furnaces. 
The  foregoing  method  cannot  be  used  when  the  coal  is  fine,  that  is, 
when  it  consists  mostly  of  slack  coal,  because  such  coal  is  too  close 
and  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  air  sufficiently  to  form  good 
coke.  It  is  often  charred  by  mixing  it  with  small  wood,  chips, 
or  bushes  bound  in  faggots,  but  this  is  expensive,  and  where  wood 
is  scarce  cannot  be  resorted  to.  The  coal  then  is  charred  in  large 
heaps,  or  pits,  like  wood.  Such  a  pit  may  be  from  20  to  25  feet 
LQ  diameter,  and  from  3  to  8  feet  high,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  coal. 

In  Sg.  176  a  section  of  a  heap  is  represented.  A  strong  chim- 
ney of  firebrick  is  erected  m  the  centre  iffording  many  flues  which 
lead  to  the  inteiior  of  the  miss  It  is  built  very  open  and  with- 
out morti,!      On  the  fl  oi  theic  'shnul  1  be  a  series  of  channels  in 


a  radial  direction  as  ■^h^wn  m  fig  177.  These  are  formed  of 
coarse  coal,  ox  whn,h  is  Itttu  htill  of  large  lumps  of  coke,  so  as 
to  be  always  open.  Flues  of  firebrick  do  answer  the  purpose, 
but  are  not  so  favorable  to  the  quality  of  coke  as  coke  channels. 
These  and  the  floor  are  covered  with  the  coarsest  coal  which  the 
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i,  and  when  it  is  eshauated  fine  coal  is  spread  over 
them  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more,  according  to  its  quality.     Fire 
is  now  applied  to  the  flues  at  the  circumfeience,  and  uiged  to  a 
uniform  and  lively  state.     A  dense  smoke 
issues  at  first  from  the  tc^  of  the  chimney  ^"^  ^" 

This  soon  ceases  and  a  white  flame  of  cai 
buretted  hydrogen  takes  its  place.  Withni 
two  or  three  hours,  the  smoke  and  homi' 
fire  appears  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  i  o  1 
which  indicates  that  the  fire  is  well  spi  i  1 1 
in  the  interior.  The  remainder  of  lie^h 
small  coal  is  now  gradually  thrown  on, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  is  not 

checked.  Some  smoke  onght  to  issue  from  the  coal  at  all  times, 
besides  the  flame  from  the  chimney.  Coal  is  therefore  thrown  on 
gradually,  to  the  height  which  may  be  desired,  so  that  the  heat 
follows  to  the  top  as  the  mass  increases.  When  all  the  coal  ia 
put  on,  the  fire  is  permitted  to  break  through,  and  show  its  white 
flames  at  the  surface.  Those  places  which  are  hottest,  and  where 
the  whit«  flame  ceases,  are  covered  by  coke-dust ;  meantime  other 
places  which  do  not  work  so  lively,  or  are  behind,  are  urged  by 
running  an  iron  bar  into  the  heap  so  as  to  make  draught-holes, 
thiK  securing  a  more  lively  combustion.  When  all  the  coal  is 
thus  heated  uniformly  to  the  top,  the  heap  is  covered  by  coke- 
dust.  At  the  foot  the  air  is  still  admitted  for  some  hours,  so  aa 
to  heat  the  heap  -thoroughly.  When  the  inflammable  gas  ceases 
to  appear  at  the  chimney,  the  cover  of  dust  is  extended  to  the 
foot  of  the  heap,  but  the  chimney  is  still  kept  open  for  some  time. 
Knally  it  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  slab  or  a  cast-iron  plate. 
The  dust-cover  when  a  white  heat  is  perceptible  below  is  well 
secured  by  throwing  dust  around  it.  All  the  vents  on  the  sur- 
face are  now  covered  closely,  and  the  earth  increased  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  access  of  air  to  the  interior.  Three  days,  and  often  four 
or  five,  are  required  thus  to  char  a  heap  of  coal.  This  manner 
of  proceeding  applies  to  slack  coal.  Coarse  coal  may  be  worked 
in  rows  which  require  less  time  and  less  attention  than  heaps. 
There  is  no  advant^e  in  charring  coarse  coal  in  heaps ;  it  is 
coked  cheaper  and  better  in  rows. 

There  is  a  different  manner  of  working  heaps  than  that  de- 
scribed above,  hut  the  quality  of  the  coke  is  generally  inferior. 
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Wlien  the  fire  ia  well  established  in  the  interior,  the  chimney  top 
is  shut,  and  tlie  lieat  thereby  forced  through  tlte  body  of  coal. 
When  the  fire  mates  its  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  heap, 
the  chimney  is  opened  again,  and  a  lively  combustion  produced, 
which  soon  raises  a  high  heat,  and  shortly  finishes  the  operation. 
The  cote  obtained  in  this  way,  is  generally  strong  but  not  so  pure 
as  that  made  by  the  former  operation. 

The  heap  is  always  well  cooled  before  cote  is  drawn,  which 
reqtiires  from  one  to  three  or  four  days,  according  to  its  size. 
When  the  coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  the  heap  is  opened  in 
places  before  it  is  coo3,  by  means  of  a  crowbar,  and  water  is 
thrown  upon  the  cote  although  still  red  hot.  Thus  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  may  be  expelled,  which  wiU  be  manifest  by  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  effects  of  this  mode 
of  driving  off  sulphur  on  the  other  qualities  of  the  cote  are  some- 
what doubtful ;  for  it  invari^'bly  has  a  tendency  to  weaten  the 
coke  and  cause  it  to  be  spongy  and  Mable.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, a  strong  cokCj  which  has  been  produced  by  a  strong  heat, 
to  resist  the  weakening  influence  of  water.  We  shall  presently 
describe  a  better  method  for  espelhng  sulphur. 

The  quantity  of  coke  produced  from  coal  varies  according  to 
the  qualify  of  the  coal,  and  the  modf  of  operation.  It  is  not  often 
that  more  than  60  to  55  per  cent  by  weight  is  obtained  in  rows ; 
although  coal  which  does  not  contain  much  hydrogen  or  water, 
may  reach  60  and  even  65  per  cent.  The  yield  in  heaps  is  some- 
what better,  and  can  be  brought,  by  close  attention,  to  60  or  70 
per  cent.  The  cote  from  coal  generally  amounts  to  more  by 
measurement  than  the  quantity  of  coal  that  is  burned;  this 
varies  from  100  to  125  bushels  of  coke  from  100  bushels  of  coal ; 
it  is  not  often  less  than  110  bushels. 

The  place  where  coking  is  performed,  the-  coke-yard,  is  gen- 
erally, near  the  furnaces  and  if  possible  on  a  plane  which  is  level 
with,  or  slightly  elevated  above  the  top  of  the  fiimaces ;  this  is 
particularly  the  ease  at  iron  smelt  furnaces.  The  coke  yard  ought 
to  be  level  throughout,  and  dug,  or  ploughed  over,  so,  as  to  re- 
move all  stones  and  damp  places  witiiin  two  feet  of  the  surface, 
and  uniformly  covered  by  a  loose  and  light  soil.  This  yard  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  into  which  rain  and  spring  water  flows, 
and  which  ought  constantly  to  contain  some  water,  which  may 
be  at  hand  when  needed,  and  also  moisten  the  ground.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  impart  by  these  means  a  certain  degree  of  damp- 
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Hess,  but  not  too  much,  to  the  whole  yard.  In  the  course  of  the 
operation  the  yard  is  covered  by  coke  dust,  -which,  when  mixed 
with  soil,  is  very  suitable  to  retain  moisture;  but  the  presence  of 
water  around  the  yard,  enables  us  always  to  obtain  damp  dust 
by  di^ng,  A  damp  coke  yard  possesses  great  advantages  for 
driving  off  sulphur  ftom  coal.  This  substance  adheres  tenaciously 
to  carbon,  and  no  degree  of  heat  can  expel  it ;  not  even  with  the 
assistance  of  fresh  air.  The  best  method,  therefore,  to  desulphuret 
coal  is  found  to  consist  in  highly  heated  steam.  Consequently,  if 
coal  is  heated  on  a  damp  ground,  steam  is  generated,  which,  in 
passing  through  the  hot  coal,  is  decomposed  and  carries  off  sul- 
phur. If  the  heat  is  too  high,  or  too  low,  these  means  are  aa  in- 
effectual as  any  others ;  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  point  If 
moistnre  is  always  present  it  will  act  at  the  proper  time.  "When 
the  coal  is  at  the  highest  heat,  no  vapors  will  issue ;  the  ground 
is  dry,  and  none  are  needed. 

The  principles  involved  in  making  coke  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  charring  wood,  with  the  exception  that  coke  is  less  combus- 
tible than  charcoal  and  less  care  and  attention  is  required  to  ob- 
tain good  results.  The  fire  should  always  work  from  the  interior 
to  the  exterior,  and  the  more  this  is  attended  to,  the  better  will 
be  the  yield.  When  coal  is  very  impure,  or  fine,  it  is  necessary 
to  work  with  less  cover,  in  order  to  make  quaUty,  but  this  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  loss.  Sometimes  the  flues  are  formed  by 
erecting  poles,  of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  after  the  coal  is 
thrown  around  them,  and  before  the  fire  is  apphed  they  are  with- 
drawn. This  mode  of  forming  flues  is  only  apphcable  where  the 
coal  is  coarse  and  does  not  bake  too  much.  But  in  such  eases 
no  flues  at  all  are  needed ;  the  coarse  coal,  when  piled  openly, 
forms  sufficient  spaces  for  draught.  When  coal  is  very  bitumin- 
ous, and  swells  considerably,  it  must  be  set  with  large  spaces,  and 
good  safe  flues ;  and,  m  order  to  insure  good  work,  it  is  coked 
without  any  cover  of  coke  dust. 

Ooking  in  ovejis,— This  method  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain more  coke,  work  slack  coal  and  save  labor;  but  to  the  me- 
tallurgist it  is  of  httle  use,  and  seldom  serves  his  purposes,  because 
coke  made  in  ovens  is  never  so  free  from  sulphur  as  that  charred 
in  the  open  air.  However,  for  the  use  in  cupolo,  in  air  furnaces 
around  crucibles,  for  melting  lead  and  some  other  metals,  it  serves 
equally  as  well  as  coke.  ,  We  shall  not  allude  to  those  ovens,  by 
which  the  products  of  dktillatioti  are  obtained,  for  they  are  with- 
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out  value  here.     The  only  valuable  substance  is  coal  tar,  of  which 
the  gaa  worhs  furnish  as  much  as  there  is  a  market  for 

The  varieties  of  form  in  coke  ovens  are  mnumerihle  we  shall, 
therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  onli  a  few  of  them  In  fig. 
178,  is  represented  a  vertical  section  of  i  ccke  o"vtn  sulL  as  is 


mostly  in  use  in  the  western  states,  and  other  re^ons  where  c 
is  made.  It  is  generally  bmlt  against  a  hill-side,  anc 
at  the  top  where  the  aperture  is,  by  a  road,  so  that  the  wagons 
may  deposit  their  loads  of  coal  most  conveniently  to  it.  The  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  oven  resembles  that  of  a  common  baker's 
oven,  only  i<  "^  k  i,  i  i-  .  presented  in  the  plan,  fig.  179.  The 
hearth  is  from  10  to  12  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  has  a  door  2  feet  in 
width  on  one  side.  The  arch  is 
in  its  centre  or  highest  poiut,  about 
Si  or  4  feet  above  the  bottom,  and 
about  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  its 
span.  The  opening  in  its  centre 
is  from  20  to  24  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  entire  hearth,  both  the 
bottom  and  arch,  is  constructed  of 
firebrick ;  the  rough  walla  around 
these  may  be  either  of  common 
brick,  or  rough  or  dressed  stones.  Two  or  more  ovens  are  gen- 
erally built  together,  as  shown  in  fig.  180.  This  arrangement 
saves  labor,  because  there  is  always  more  than  one  hand  reqiiired; 
and  two  or  three  hands  may  quite  as  well  tend  as  many  ovens. 

The  manner  of  using  these  ovens  is  extremely  simple.  If  one  is 
cold,  which  is  always  the  case  when  new,  or  on  Monday  mornings, 
a  quantity  of  wood  m  first  spread  over  the  hearth,  and  kindled , 
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meantimo  some  lump  coal  ia  added.  This  fire  is  then  continued 
briskly,  untU  the  arch  and  sides  are  red  hot.  The  ashes  are 
either  removed,  or  drawn  towards  the  door  by  means  of  a  long 
hook,  or  left  where  they  are,  in  case  no  harm  is  done  to  the  coke. 


When  the  oven  ia  hot,  the  coal  is  thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  spread 
uniformly,  over  the  hearth,  by  another  hand  at  the  side  door. 
The  height  of  coal  upon  the  bottom,  depends  on  the  kind  of 
coke  which  is  to  be  made;  if  it  is  to  be  close  and  heavy,  the  stra- 
tum is  from  16  to  20  inches  thick ;  and  only  12  or  14  inches  if  it 
is  to  be  pure,  in  which  ease  the  coke  is  more  spongy.  When  aU 
the  coal,  which  varies  from  2  to  3  tons  at  a  time,  is  charged,  the 
door  is  shut,  either  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  plate,  or  by  flre-brick. 
A  few  small  apertures,  however,  are  left  open  for  the  access  of  a 
little  air,  which  are  stopped  as  soon  as  the  heat  inside  is  strong 
enough  to  drive  off  the  volatile  matter.  From  the  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  a  thick  dense  smoke  at  first  issues,  which  is 
soon  supplanted  by  a  bright  flame.  It  is  not  good  to  increase  the 
heat  too  rapidly  by  throwing  in  the  coal  too  fast ;  there  is  no  need 
of  haste  in  charging,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
loss  may  ensue.  When  the  coke  is  thoroughly  heated,  which 
takes  about  15  or  16  hours,  the  flame  ceases  at  the  top,  and  all 
the  openings  in  the  door,  and  at  the  top  are  closed;  still  a  few 
small  crevices  may  be  open  which  admit  a  little  air.  This  causes 
the  heat  to  become  intense,  and  then  the  coke  draws  together,  and 
forms  a  more  close  and  compact  body.  This  last  heat,  which  re- 
quires about  two  hours,  settles  the  coke.  All  crevices  and  joints 
are  then  carefully  closed,  and  the  oven  left  for  some  hom^s  to  cool. 
One  heat  requires  from  20  to  22  hours,  and  when  all  things  work 
well,  an  oven  must  be  heated  and  discharged  in  24  hours.  This, 
however,  depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  coal  which  is 
charged,  A  high  stratum  requires  a  disproportionally  longer  time 
25 
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for  charring  than  a  low  one ;  when,  therefore,  the  object  is  to 
mate  much  coke,  and  work  cheap,  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  too 
mach  coal  into  the  oven. 

The  discharging  or  drawing  of  the  coke  ought  to  he  done 
while  the  oven  is  red  hot.  It  must  be  done  quickly,  bo  as  not  to 
lose  too  much  by  combustion,  and  also  not  to  cool  the  oven,  in 
order  that  fresh  coal  may  inflame  at  once  when  it  is  charged. 
The  door  is  opened,  but  the  cast-iron  plate  which  shuts  the  top  is 
not  removed.  Aa  the  coke  forms  a  solid  cake,  which  is  often 
very  strong,  a  long  heavy  iron  bar  is  driven  in  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  the  cake  is  broken,  so  as  to  form  pieces  of  a  limited  size. 
The  coke,  when  thus  drawn  from  the  furnace,  is  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hot  mass  sprinkled  with  water  by  means  of  a 
watering  pot  and  syringe.  This  damping  of  the  hot  coke,  cools 
it  for  removal,  and  in  the  mean  time  causes  some  of  the  sulphur 
to  evaporate.  When  the  hot  coke  is  removed,  fresh  coal  is  im- 
mediately thrown  into  the  oven,  provided  it  is  not  too  hot;  for 
an  unnecessary  loss  of  coke  is  the  consequence  of  a  decomposition 
of  the  coal  too  rapidly. 

Ovens  do  not  furnish  the  cheapest  coke,  and  of  course  not  the 
best  kind.  Their  superiority  over  coking  in  an  open  yard,  con- 
sists in  working  slag  coal  with  greater  facility  than  it  can  be  done 
in  the  yard.  The  yield  in  an  oven,  in  weight  and  in  measure, 
may  be  pushed  very  high,  by  applying  a  low  heat  in  coking ;  80 
per  cent,  and  even  85  per  cent,  in  weight  may  be  obtained,  by 
150  or  160  bushels,  in  measure.  The  coke  thus  obtained  ia  not 
strong  and  heavy,  hut  always  spongy ;  it  burns  with  flame,  and  is 
not  suitable  for  smelting,  notwithstanding  however  good  it  may 
be,  for  use  in  locomotives.  Good  coke,  even  if  made  in  ovens, 
must  be  silver-gray,  crystallized  in  columns,  and  shingle  like  good 
well-charred  charcoal.  The  coke  ovens  near  and  around  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  furnish  a  first  rate  article  from  slack  coal.  An  oven 
will  not  furnish  much  more  good  coke  from  a  certain  weight  of 
coal,  thtm  the  heap  or  row  in  the  yard.  The  average  return  of 
good  coke  formed  by  a  high  degree  of  heat,  is  from  55  to  65  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  100  to  120  per  cent,  in  measure. 

In  this  country  the  variety  in  the  form  of  ovens  is  not  very 
great,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  the  one  described 
above,  works  as  well  as  any.  Still  we  should  like  to  see  an  im- 
provement on  that  oven  for  the  particular  use  of  the  metallurgist. 
A  certain  quantity  of  air,  and  if  possible  moisture,  ought  to  pass 
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tiirougli  hot  cote,  as  we  have  shown,  in  order  to  purify  it.  This 
does  not  take  place  in  the  ovens  atove  described.  A  httle  air 
passes  in  at  the  door,  hut  that  of  course  cannot  reach  the  mass  of 
coke.  Experiments  have  heen  made  to  introduce  air  hy  perfora- 
ting the  bottom ;  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  httle  avail, 
because  the  coke  soon  becomes  so  close  as  not  to  admit  of  its  pas- 
sage. The  most  successful  method  of  producing  good  coke  in  a 
large  quantity,  and  also  for  accelerating  the  work,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  channel  around  the  inner  wall  of  the  oven,  a  horizontal 
section  of  which  is  shown  iu  fig.  181.     The  air  is  drawn  in  at 


both  aides  of  tl  ^  ,     tich  is  about  6 

inches  wide,  between  the  rough-wall  and  the  lining  of  the  oven, 
and  conducted  by  small  apertures  into  the  oven ;  there  may  be 
nine  or  ten  of  such  flues  or  tuyeres  2  or  2^  inches  wide  in  the  cir- 
cumference. These  air-holes  must  be  above  the  stratum  of  coal, 
as  shown  in  fig,  1^2,     They  are  therefore  about  2  feet  from  the 


hearth.  A  coujilo  of  bricks  will  serve  to  close  the  entrances  to 
the  main  channel,  when  necessary.  The  operation  of  this  air 
channel  is  plain.  Whenever  it  is  open,  the  air  furnished  by  it 
will  cause  the  gases  which  escape  from  the  coal  to  burn,  and  heat 
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tlie  arch  and  the  top  of  the  coal.  By  increasing  the  heat  in  the 
oven,  it  consequently  accelerates  the  operation,  and  causes  a 
stronger  coke  to  be  made.  This  channel  mnst  be  used  with  dia- 
eretion  and  judgment,  for  if  it  is  either  opened  too  soon  on  the 
fresh  coal,  or  suffered  to  remain  open  too  long  on  the  hot  coke,  it 
causes  waste. 

In  speculating  on  the  best  construction  of  a  eoke  oven,  we 
must  remember,  that  a  Hberal  supply  of  air,  and,  if  possible,  the 
presence  of  moistm'c  also,  is  required  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
operation,  in  order  to  form  good  coke.  In  other  respects,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  charring  wood  are  applicable  here.  High 
arches — cupolas — are  generally  more  durable  than  those  of  less 
span ;  they  conduce  to  a  good  yield  and  strong  coke,  but  work 
slow.  If,  however,  they  are  not  well  attended  to,  the  yield  may 
he  worse  than  with  flat  arches,  because  the  coal  is  longer  in  the 
oven.  But  the  coke  from  a  high  arched  oven  is  never  so  good 
as  that  from  a  low  arched  one.  No  one  who  bears  in  mind  that 
a  thin  stratum  of  coal  and  low  arch,  with  its  more  perfect  work, 
furnishes  better  coke  than  a  thick  stratum  of  coal  and  high  arch, 
can  doubt  which  plan  of  construction  is  the  most  suitable  to  fur- 
nish coke  for  metallurgical  operations.  For  the  formation  of 
good  coke,  the  coal  should  not  be  higher  than  12  inches,  and  the 
highest  part  of  the  oven  not  more  than  85  feet,  from  the  bottom. 
There  is  little  harm  done  in  having  the  arch  only  3  feet  high  in 
the  centre,  and  18  inches  around  the  circumference. 

The  drawing  of  the  hot  coke  is,  no  doubt,  hard  labor.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  facilitate  it  by  making  the  hearth  of 
the  oven  square,  and  fitting  to  two  opposite  sides,  doors  as  lai-ge 
as  the  sides  themselves,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  cake  at  once. 
Little  if  any  thing  is  gained  by  this  plan,  for  it  is  attended  with 
the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  coke  by  combustion.  When  the 
stratum  of  coke  is  not  thicker  than  15  or  16  inches,  and  a  strong 
iron  bar  is  driven  in  below,  whilst  it  is  hot,  it  is  easily  broken. 
The  low  oven,  and  thin  stratum,  offer,  therefore,  the  greatest 
advantages  in  this  country,  because  coal  is  here  cheap  and  labor 
high ;  we  can  afford  to  waste  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  In 
addition,  when  we  consider  that  the  coke  is  more  suitable,  when 
manufactured  in  this  way,  for  our  purposes,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  as  to  the  form  of  the  ovens  and  the  mode  of  work. 

In  respect  to  the  preservation  of  coke,  what  has  been  said  of 
charcoal  is  equally  applicable.     Coke  ought  to  be  stored  under 
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sheds  for  protection  against  rain  and  snow,  for  it  a 
as  readily  as  oharcoal.  It  is  asserted  on  experience,  that  coke 
whieli  has  been  stored  for  three  or  four  months,  is  better  than 
that  which  is  fresh.  We  may  account  for  this  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  been  dooe  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  It  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  the  moisture,  which  causes  these  advantages,  for  it  cannot 
furnish  heat,  it  absorbs  it.  We  shall  find  the  cai^e  of  the  old 
eoke  being  better  than  fresh,  to  consist  in  the  more  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  moisture,  and  consequently  in  its  more  uniform  qual- 
ity. Coke  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  water  as  charcoal,  and  as 
steam  remores  sulphur,  there  is  no  harm  done  in  damping  hot 
coke,  if  too  much  water  is  not  used.  The  presence  of  sulphur  is 
always  recognized  upon  damping  hot  coke ;  but,  if  we  wish  to 
detect  the  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains,  it  is  rubbed  together 
with  pure  oxide  of  iron  and  heated  in  a  crucible.  The  grains  of 
iron  thus  obtained  are  freed  from  cote  by  washing,  and  tested 
for  sulphur  by  dissolving  them  in  diluted  acid ;  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  gathered  by  precipitating  a  metallic  solution. 

Anthracite, — This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  class  of  min- 
eral fuel,  for  metallurgical  operations  in  this  country,  although 
not  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Pennsylvania  anthracite  is  not 
only  abundantly  distributed  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state,  but 
its  great  purity,  and  solid  form,  adapt  it  particularly  to  the  use  of 
the  smelter  and  operator  in  metals.  The  chemical  composition 
of  anthracite  is  similar  to  charcoal,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  its  form,  being  very  hard  and  compact,  and  in  the  greater 
quantity  of  ashes  which  it  contains.  It  is,  like  charcoal,  unaltered 
in  form  after  exposure  to  the  strongest  heat;  even  after  passing 
through  a  blast  furnace,  it  has  equally  as  sharp  edges,  and  is  in 
form  exactly  as  it  was  before.  The  following  table  presents  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania. 


i/K»iiir, 

CBtbon.  Vc 

Ji.lil.m«™t 

-.    ishM.  Spsciliogray, 

LeMgh  coal,  Summit  mines, 

88'50 

7-50 

4-00 



Schuylkill  coal,  Tamaquandm 

!S,  92-07 

6-03 

2-90 

1-57 

Potteville, 

94-10 

1-40 

4-60 

1-50 

Pinegrove, 

79-67 

7-16 

3-28 

1-64 

Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  Co. 

88-90 

7-68 

3-49 

1-40 

Carbondale,         "          " 

90-23 

7-07 

2-70 

1-40 
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The  ultimate  analysis  of  anthracite  sliows  it  to  be  composed 
of  9045  carbon,  2-43  hydrogen,  2'45  oxygen,  some  nitrogen,  and 
4'67  aahes.  Another  specimen  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  was 
composed  of  94-1  carbon,  2-39  hydrogen,  -87  nitrogen,  1'33  oxygen, 
and  1-3  ashes.  The  ashes  generally  consist,  like  those  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlorides,  -which 
generally  evaporate  and  condense  on  cold  objects  in  the  form  of 
white  films.  Some  of  this  coal  contains  considerable  quantities 
of  sulphur,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  fine  parts  and  slaek,  in 
coneequence  of  the  coal  having  been  broken  into  lumps  of  uniform 
size  before  use,  and  because  the  sulphureous  parte  are  the  most 
brittle  and  slaty.  When  we  desire  a  relatively  pure  coal  for  our 
operations,  anthracite  should  be  used  in  large  lumps. 

Anthracite  is  the  most  important,  and  best  fuel  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  metals,  partly  because  it  is  nearly  as  pure  as  charcoal,  and 
generally  cheaper  than  either  that  or  coke.  "When  a  ton  of  bitu- 
minous coal  can  be  bought  at  50  cents,  which  is  an  average  price 
in  the  coal  regions  of  the  West,  a  ton  of  coke  will  cost  not  less 
than  $2,  at  which  price  many  of  the  iron  furnaces  buy  anthra- 
cite. The  points  in  which  the  advantages  of  anthracite  are  great- 
est are  these, — ^if  coal,  coke  and  anthracite  must  be  transported, 
the  latter  is  far  before  the  first  in  cheapness.  A  ton  of  charcoal 
cannot  be  furnished  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances 
for  less  than  $6.  When  we  now  consider  that  anthracite  occa- 
sions no  expense  in  the  erection  of  char  ovens,  and  yards,  or  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  charring  operation,  no  interest  on  cap- 
ital invested  in  a  stack  of  wood,  charcoal  or  cote,  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  superior  cheapness  of  anthracite  over  charcoal  and 
coke  in  melting.  We  shall  speak  of  this  subject  more  at  length 
in  the  proper  place,  in  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

Anthracite  is  not  so  imflammable  as  either  dry  -wood  or  bitu- 
Hi.ino'js  coal,  but  it  may  be  made  to  burn  quite  as  vividly  as 
eithfcY,  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  draught,  or  in  a  large  mass,  to 
the  action  of  air.  Since  there  is  little  or  no  hydrogen  in  this  coal, 
it  bums  without  flame,  and  ite  use  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
heating  reverberatories,  has  been  in  so  far  delayed.  As  has  been 
explained  in  previous  pages,  this  absence  of  flame  arises  chiefly 
from  the  lack  of  solid,  heated  particles  in  the  gases,  and  as  trans- 
parent hot  gas  does  not  radiate  heat,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
temperature,  it  has  been  found  that  the  anthracite  flame  does  not 
heat  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  so  well  and  so  quick,  as  bitu- 
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minous  coal  or  flaming  wood.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  by  ap- 
plying a  blast  under  tlie  grate  of  a  farnace.  Thus  fine  particles 
of  coal  are  carried  over  by  the  hot  gases,  and  the  flame  so  formed 
radiates  heat  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  fuel.  It  is  manifest,  that 
the  pressure  of  blasts  or  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  which  is 
to  tear  loose  these  particles  of  coal,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
refractory  nature  of  the  coal.  K  the  draft  is  too  strong  these  par- 
ticles will  be  too  large,  and  therefore  be  deposited  on  the  hearth 
where  the  current  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  keep  them  sus- 
pended ;  their  effect  is  thus  lost.  If  the  particles  are  extremely 
small  and  the  furnaces  so  constructed  as  to  retain  a  lively  cur- 
rent, their  subsidence  is  prevented.  A  low  roof  is  therefore  re- 
quired in  burning  anthracite  coal  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
Another  consideration  which  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  flame,  is  the  size  of  the  grate.  Small  grates  generaUy 
furnish  more  flame  than  large  ones,  but  only  when  flaming  fuel 
is  used,  where  the  carburetted  hydrogen  affords  the  carbon  as  mi- 
nutely as  it  is  required.  A  large  grate  is,  in  this  instance,  more  suita- 
ble to  form  a  good  substantial  flame  than  a  smaU  one,  for  a  gen- 
tle draught  in  it  will  produce  only  small  particles,  while  a  strong 
blast  tears  off  large  ones  which  are  of  little  use.  The  truth  of  this 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  flame,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
reheating  and  puddling  furnaces  of  the  iron  works.  For  reheat- 
ing or  welding  iron  anthracite  is  decidedly  preferrable  to  bitumi- 
nous coal,  because  it  is  more  economical  and  works  faster.  The 
low  roof,  in  the  reheating  furnaces,  is  the  only  cause  of  good  work 
with  anthracite.  The  same  coal,  with  the  same  blast  and  size  of 
grate,  will  produce  a  perfectly  white  flame  in  a  reheating  furnace, 
while  we  cannot  obtain  a  similar  flame  from  it  in  a  puddling  fur- 
nace. 

Sometimes,  the  ashes  which  are  formed  by  anthracite  and 
deposited  in  the  flues,  or  on  the  hearth,  are  a  cause  of  objection. 
This  evil,  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  obviated,  can  at  least  be  greatly 
modified  by  increasing  the  sur&ee  of  the  grate.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deposit  of  these  ashes  that  the  strong  draught,  as  we 
remarked  before,  tears  loose  large  particles  of  carbon  which  can- 
not be  supported  by  the  slow  moving  gases,  nor  consumed  be- 
cause their  mass  is  too  large  and  refractory. 

Qaseom  Fuel, — In  smelting  and  other  operations  of  metal- 
lurgy, we  do  not  nse  any  natural  gaseous  fuel.  That  which  is 
generated  from  solid  fuel  can  be  used  advantageously  only  in 
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some  particular  cases,  of  whieli  we  sliall  speak  at  the  proper  time. 
If  we  generate  combustible  gasea  from  solid  fuel  and  use  them, 
we  shall  only  aecomplisli,  by  a  complicated  process,  those  results 
which  we  can  generally  attain  more  advantageously  by  using  the 
fael  itself.  It  would  lead  us  farther  than  our  space  admits,  to 
show  the  folly  of  generating  gases  for  combustion  from  solid  fuel, 
but  we  will  show  the  principle  of  the  operation,  and  each  one  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

If  we  would  produce  the  highest  heat  from  fuel,  it  is  necessary 
to  convert  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid ;  this  can  be  done  in 
any  well-constructed  furnace  with  brict  walls,  and  in  which  the 
layer  of  coal  on  the  grate  bars  is  not  too  high.  Seven  inches  for 
bituminous  coal,  and  eighteen  inches  for  anthracite,  is  nearly  the 
proper  height  In  combustion  thus  conducted,  we  obtain  the 
highest  heat,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  it.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  forming  gas,  is  to  use  a  thick  layer  of  coal,  and  convert 
all  the  oxygen  and  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide ;  introducing  &esh 
oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  at  a  proper  place  behind  the  grate, 
and  converting  the  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid.  If  the  sim- 
ple combustion  of  solid  iuel  in  the  grate  is  perfect,  we  obtain  just 
aa  much  heat  as  in  forming  gas;  indeed,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  difference ;  for  perfect  combustion  will  furnish  the  same 
amount  of  heat  in  both  cases.  It  is  asserted  that  perfect  combus- 
tion is  more  easily  accomplished  in  burning  gas  than  solid  fuel ; 
we  contend  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  experience  confirms  our 
statement.  In  well-constructed  fiimaces  there  is  less  fael  used, 
by  burning  it  directly,  than  in  forming  gas.  The  use  of  gas  in 
reverberatory  furnaces  is  inconsistent  with  sound  principles.  We 
have  seen  that  flame  is  required  in  reverberatories ;  but  by  form- 
ing and  burning  carbonic  oxide  no  flame  is  produced,  and  no 
radiation  of  beat  can  be  expected. 

One  of  the  objects  in  the  construction  of  furnaces,  is  to  con- 
dense the  heat  into  the  smallest  space  possible,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish the  surface  of  apparatus,  and,  consequently,  the  radiating 
surface.  In  generating  gaa  irom  solid  fuel  this  object  is  neglected, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  loss  of  heat,  both  by  conversion  and 
radiation.  All  combustion,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  heat  which 
is  generated,  must  be  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  space; 
any  unnecessary  extension  of  space  causes  loss  in  the  degree  and 
quantity  of  beat  In  fact,  the  generation  of  gas  from  fuel,  for 
the  piu'pose  of  subsequent  combustion,  appears  to  us  lite  pump- 
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ing  water  by  hand  upon  a  water-wheel,  in  order  to  drive  a  mill 
thereby. 

The  only  useful  application  of  gaseous  fiiel  is  when  hot  gases 
are  prevented  from  passing  away  into  the  air,  and  their  heat,  instead 
of  being  wasted,  is  abstracted  for  some  valuable  purpose.  The 
investigation  of  this  subject  does  not  belong  to  this  place,  and  it 
has,  in  iiict,  no  connection  with  that  of  generating  of  heat.  We 
shall  allude  to  it  when  treating  of  those  subjects  where  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  insert  a  tabic  showing  the 
results,  as  calculated  for  various  kinds  of  fuel. 


Air-dried  wood  20  per  cent,  moisture, 
"Wood  of  10  per  cent,  moisture. 
Kiln-dried  wood. 
Air-dried  turf  30  per  cent,  water,  10 


Kiln  dried, 

Brown  coal,  20  per  cent  water. 

Bituminous  coal, 

Anthracite,       .... 

Charcoal,  12  per  cent,  water, 

Turf-coal,         .... 

Coke,  fresh, 

Tnnncl-head  gas  charcoal. 


Anthradte, 

Stone  coal,  bituminous, 
Gases  generated  &om  solid  fliel,  and 
burned  in  separate  chambers, 


2703° 

3558° 
3963° 
4233° 
4413° 
42330 
4323° 
2163° 
2700° 
2500° 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Means  which  faoiUtate  Combustion.^— In  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  degree  and  the  largest  quantity  of  heat  from  fuel,  certain 
artificial  means  are  used,  consisting  of  properly-constructed  fur- 
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nacea,  chimneys,  and  blast  machines.  We  must  always  endeavor 
to  make  the  combustion  perfect ;  that  is,  to  convert  all  the  car- 
bon, by  oxidation,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  hydrogen  into 
water.  In  fact,  all  substances  which  are  susceptible  of  it  should 
be  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree.  When  one  part  of  pure  coal, 
by  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  liberates  8000°,  or  parts, 
of  heat,  it  will  produce  only  2480°  if  oxidieed  only  to  carbonic 
oxide.  A  liberal  supply  of  air  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  all  com- 
bustion ;  for  the  losses  accruing  from  a  deficiency  are  far  greater 
than  those  caused  by  an  excess  of  air.  In  order  to  condense 
combustion  into  a  small  space,  the  hot  gases  are  either  drawn 
away  by  a  chimney,  or  fresh  air  is  forced  into  the  coal  by  blast 
machines ;  or  both  means  are  resorted  to  at  once. 

Oonstruction  of  Furnaces. — The  forms  of  furnaces  are  modified 
to  answer  the  specific  objects  of  their  construction.  We  shall, 
here,  only  allude  to  some  general  ptineiples,  in  relation  to  them, 
which  it  is  useful  to  know.  The  highest  degree  of  heat  which  is 
possible,  is  required  to  form  earbonic  acid.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
more  safe  to  form  it  at  high,  than  at  low,  temperatures.  The  high- 
est heat  which  may  be  produced  in  forming  carbonic  acid,  is  about 
4000°,  while  in  forming  carbonic  oxide  it  is  not  much  more  than 
2000°.  The  most  important  objects  to  be  considered  in  attempt- 
ing perfect  combustion,  are  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  coal, 
and  the  absence  of  spaces  in  it.  It  must  be  uniformly  close,  and 
as  low  as  possible ;  nor  can  it  be  too  thin  so  long  as  sufficient  heat 
is  generated.  Holes,  or  spaces  in  the  coal  through  which  atmos- 
pheric air  may  pass,  are  chiefly  to  be  avoided,  for  such  air  in  its 
passage  only  absorbs  without  producing  any  heat.  Again,  the 
grate  surface  should  not  be  too  large;  for  when  it  is,  and  more 
heat  is  produced  than  can  be  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  carbonic  oxide.  The  smallest  space,  therefore,  is  the 
most  profitable ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  grate  should  never  have 
a  larger  surface  than  is  actually  necessary.  The  material  of  which 
a  furnace  is  constructed  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  com- 
bustion. Good  conducters,  such  as  metals,  lower  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  becomes  extremely  doubt- 
ful. All  those  substances  which  surround  the  fire  should  be 
either  natural  or  artificial  stones ;  the  porosity  of  the  latter  ren- 
ders them  preferable  under  the  form  of  fire-brick,  which  resist  the 
degree  of  heat  generated  in  the  grate ;  they  are  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose.    It  is  not  in  respect  to  its  non-conducting  capacity, 
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alone,  that  a  iire-proof  material  is  to  be  selected,  but  its  color  has 
an  influence  on  combustion.  White  surfiicea  form  carbonic  acid 
■with  greater  facility  than  darkened,  or  black,  bricta  or  stones. 
The  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  should  not  be  too  narrow,  for 
a  sufficient  width  facilitates  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide;  this 
is  true  also  of  tuyeres.  Coarse  fuel  has  not  such  a  tendency  to 
form  carbonic  oxide  as  fine  fuel ;  the  stratum  of  the  former  may 
be  thicker  than  that  of  the  latter.  Some  fuel,  particularly  anthra- 
cite, is  liable  to  flying,  on  being  suddenly  placed  in  a  hot  fire ; 
this  may  be  prevented  by  heating  the  coal  gently,  for  some  time, 
before  charging  it.  When  fuel  is  gently  heated,  before  it  is  placed 
in  a  furnace,  provided  it  can  be  conveniently  done  by  waste  heat,  it 
is  always  attended  with  a  good  effect.  The  water  is  thus  evapo- 
rated and  the  fuel,  whether  wood  or  coaJ,  is  prevented  from  form- 
ing dust.  In  some  instances,  advantages  may  be  derived  irom 
heating  the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace.  When  this  can  be 
done  by  waste  heat,  these  advant^es  may  be  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  heat  indicated,  or  rather  the  difference  between  the  feed- 
ing air  and  the  heat  in  the  furnace.  If  4000°  are  generated  in 
the  farnace,  and  the  feeding  air  is  introduced  at  500",  ^  of  the 
amount  of  fuel  may  be  saved  by  this  hot  air.  But,  since  hot  air 
facilitates  combustion,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  carbonic 
oxide,  all  the  advantages  gained  by  it  may  be  lost  in  its  combus- 
tion. In  smelting  operations,  hot  blast  has  peculiar  advantages, 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here.  There  are  other 
means  for  increasing  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  heat,  such 
as  the  grinding  and  washing  of  fuel  with  warm  water  to  remove 
gypsum  and  otiier  soluble  salta ;  also  pressing,  drying,  and  char- 
ring it :  all  these  have  been  alluded  to  in  former  pages. 

Chimneys. — The  most  common  means  to  produce  draught,  are 
chimneys.  It  is  not  our  object  to  present  a  theoretical  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  which,  in  fact,  would  be  useless  here,  in  uLir 
case ;  but  to  point  out  some  leading  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  chimneys.  In  all  cases,  the  walla 
of  a  chimney  can  never  be  too  thick,  particularly  the  rough  wall. 
Heat  is  the  power  which  produces  the  motion  of  air,  and  it  ought 
to  be  preserved.  The  height  of  a  chimney  is  not  important;  its 
top  must  of  necessity  be  raised  over  the  roof  of  the  buildings,  and 
that  height  is,  in  all  cases,  sufficient  to  ensure  perfect  combustion. 
In  any  case  there  is  no  need  of  a  higher  chimney  than  will  an- 
swer to  carry  off  the  gases  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.     When 
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combustion  is  perfect,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  far  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  and,  therefore,  requires  a  high  degree  of 
heat  to  ascend  a  tall  chimney.  The  lowest  stack  is  the  most 
profitable  in  this  case,  for  it  loses  less  heat  by  radiation  than  a 
high  one.  In  all  metallurgical  operations,  there  is  sufficient  waste 
heat  for  producing  draught,  and  hardly  a  case  occurs  in  which  a 
want  of  heat,  when  it  is  properly  apphed,  is  the  cause  of  a  want 
of  draught.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  advantage  to  have  high  chim- 
neys ;  but  it  is  essential  to  have  them  wide  enough  to  abstract 
and  remove  the  hot  gases  produced  in  the  grate.  The  gases  gen- 
erated from  different  hinds  of  fuel  are  not  equal  in  composition ; 
thus,  wood  and  bituminous  coal  generate  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  steam,  besides  carbonic  acid,  while  anthracite  and  charcoal  do 
not.  These  latter  generate  chiefly  carbonic  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-52 ;  and  if  we  take  the  nitrogen  which  passes  through 
the  grate  into  account,  the  burnt  air  is  still  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  in  proportion  of  109  to  100.  It  is  evident  that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  render  this  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  atmosphere,  and  an  additional  quantity  to  set  the 
gases  in  motion ;  when  we  consider,  also,  that  large  surfaces  radi- 
ate much  heat,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  low  stacks  are 
more  profitable  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than  high  ones.  Steam 
is  not  half  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air;  and  where  it  is  mingled 
with  the  products  of  combustion,  there  is,  therefore,  a  stronger 
motion.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  a  chimney  for  a  wood  fire  may 
be  narrower  than  one  for  bituminous  coal ;  while  for  bituminous 
coal  it  may  be  of  smaller  dimensions  than  one  for  anthracite  and 
charcoal. 

We  may  state,  in  general,  that  vertical  chimneys  are  prefer- 
able to  inclined.  That  as  httle  heat  may  be  lost  in  the  ascent  of 
gases  as  possible,  the  interior  of  a  chimney  ought  to  be  as  even 
and  smooth  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  The  bricks  of  the  lining 
must  be  so  far  refractory  as  not  to  be  vitrified  or  melted  by  the 
heat  which  passes.  The  advantage  of  the  round  form  for  a  chim- 
ney is  small,  and  when  the  difliculties  of  construction  are  con- 
sidered, square  stacks  are  preferable.  It  is  a  practical  question 
to  determine  the  size  of  grates,  flues,  and  chimneys.  We  shall 
allude  to  particular  cases,, because  this  is  a  subject  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  varieties  of  fuel,  the  form  of  furnaces,  and  local 
distinctions,  cannot  be  decided  by  general  formulas;  these,  at 
least,  are  so  compficated  that  confidence  is  not  placed  in  them. 
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Aa  an  illustration  ;■ — ^tbe  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  are  gener- 
ally sucli,  tliat  i  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  grate  admits  of  the 
pass^e  of  air ;  but  this  is  contracted  to  j\  and  less  for  burning 
wood,  and  enlarged  to  ^  for  anthracite.  The  spaces  are  narrower 
for  a  strong,  than  for  a  weak  draught,  and  wider  in  a  puddling 
than  in  a  j-eheating  farnaee.  In  those  furnaces  in  which  roasting 
is  performed,  the  spaces  are  considerably  wider  than  in  common 
furnaces,  but  in  those  which  serve  for  smelting  they  are  the  small- 
est. There  are,  in  fact,  so  many  circumstances  having  an  influ- 
ence upon  this  subject,  that  it  will  trespass  too  much  upon  our 
limits  to  speak  of  them  all  here, 

£last  Marlines. — In  most  metallurgical  operations,  the  fire  is 
urged  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  by  forcing  air  into  the  fuel. 
This  is  done  by  machines  which  are  driven  by  some  power.  The 
pressure  of  the  blast  thus  generated,  and  the  velocity  with  which 
it  enters  the  fuel,  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  kind  of  fuel, 
and  the  effect  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  The  most  com- 
mon blast  machines  are  smith's  bellows :  these,  however,  are  of 
limited  use  in  smelting  metals.  They  are  confined  to  the  heat- 
ing and  melting  of  smaU  quantities,  with  which  we  have  no  con- 
cern. Some  bellows  of  this  form  have  been  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  which  produced  a  stronger  blast  than  the  leather  bel- 
lows, but  they  have  become  antic[uated,  and  are  not  any  longer 
employed.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
construction  of  blast  machines,  but  these  we  shall  not  refer  to,  as 
they  possess  merely  an  historical  interest.  We  shall  describe 
only  those  which  are  at  present  in  actual  operation,  barely  men- 
tioning such  others  as  may  be  of  use. 

The  i'bn.— This  machine  is  represented  in  figs.  183  and  184. 
It  is  on  the  most  improved  plan,  and  affords  more  pressure  than 
those  of  any  other  form.  It  has  been  described  on  page  104,  and 
we  shall  add  here  only  such  remarks  as  apply  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  its  construction.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a  fan, 
the  casing  ought  to  be  strong  and  heavy,  in  order  to  re.gist  vibra- 
tions, in  case  they  are  produced  by  the  vanes ;  the  stationary  part 
of  the  fan  is,  therefore,  of  cast-iron.  The  movable  parts  must  be 
as  light  as  possible.  A  strength  suificient  to  withstand  the  de- 
structive effects  of  motion,  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  is  so  small  as  to  demand  no  particular  attention. 
The  axle  of  the  vanes  ought  to  be  of  fine  shear  steel,  the  ends  of 
which  are  hardened,  and  run  in  bronze  or  anti-friction  metal. 
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The  piilley  should  not  be  too  small ;  at  least  not  less  than  four 
inLhc*  foi  himU  fans,  and  six  inches  for  large  ones.  The  cross, 
which  IS  fastened  to  the  axle,  and  which  bears  the  four  vanes, 


must  be  of  good  wrought  iron,  and  as  light  as  possible.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  arms  of  tlie  cross  are  of  eqnal  length,  and  that 
it  balances  well  when  turned  round  with  its  axle ;  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  each  of  the  arms,  should  be  equidistant  from  the  axis 
of  rotation.  This  implies,  that  the  arms  must  be  exactly  of  sim^ 
Oar  dimensions,  and  of  uniform  metal.  As  the  vanes  are  made 
of  sheet  copper  which  is  thin,  they  can  easily  be  made  of  exactly 
the  same  weight,  and  have  their  centres  of  gravity  placed  in  a 
circle  described  by  the  rotation  of  the  axle  and  arms.  The  num- 
ber of  vanes  has  httle  influence  on  the  effect  of  the  machine,  more 
than  four  are  useless.  The  casing  of  sheet-copper,  which  is  riv- 
eted and  soldered  to  the  vanes,  may  be  merely  thick  enough  to 
retain  its  form ;  for  there  is  no  pressure  upon  it  which  cannot  be 
resisted  by  a  thin  sheet,  bent  as  it  is  into  a  concave  form.  The 
moving  parts  of  the  machine  should  be  worked  with  the  greatest 
attention,  so  as  to  be  smooth,  and  rmi  true,  or  without  waving. 
The  effect  of  these  machines  is  not  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
vanes.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  best  size  for  a  vane  is 
1'5,  or,  in  some  cases,  1'4  or  1-6,  of  the  size  of  the  nozzle ;  or  the 
sum  of  all  the  nozzles  which  are  supplied  by  the  fan.  If  there 
is  more  difference  between  the  nozzle  and  vane,  the  effect  will  be 
diminished.     The  distance  between  the  vanes,  in  the  circle,  is  of 
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great  importance.  If  the  apace  from  one  to  another  is  larger  "be- 
tween any  two  vanes,  than  between  others,  the  apparatus  will 
vibrate,  and  lose  power.  The  size  of  the  suck-holes,  around  the 
axle,  is  variahle ;  no  harm  is  done  if  they  are  as  large  as  possible. 
The  centre  in  the  iron  casing  must  be  well  turned,  or  bored  out,  and 
the  copper  collar  at  the  inner  casing  must  be  turned  true,  so  that 
only  a  small  apace  is  formed  at  the  centres  between  the  inner  and 
outer  ease.  In  Qg.  185  a  blower  is  represented,  in  which  a  her- 
metic packing  is  very  ii 


Fan-blowers  furnish  the  moat  nnifomi  and  the  best  kind  of 
blast,  and  they  should  be  used  more  extensively.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  these  very  useful  machines  ia  a  want  of  pressure,  and, 
as  most  smelting  operations  depend  more  or  less  on  pressure,  this 
objection  is  well  founded.  In  a  common  old-fashioned  fan,  scarcely 
more  than  }  of  a  pound  of  pressure  can  be  produced  by  the  great- 
eat  velocity ;  but  with  this  improved  fan  J  of  a  pound  may  be 
obtained  by  a  limited  apeed.  The  diameter  of  the  axle  and  vanes 
have  some  influence  in  producing  pressure.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  diameter  beyond  three  feet,  for  the  movable  part,  is 
of  no  great  advantage ;  the  weight  of  the  machine,  in  such  a  case, 
increases  too  rapidly  with  the  diameter,  without  affording  an 
equivalent  in  effect.  Fans  have  been  driven  to  make  1800  revo- 
lutions per  minute ;  but  from  600  to  1200  revolutions  may  be 
regarded  as  a  practicable  speed.  The  effect  of  a  fan  should  be 
as  the  cube  of  the  velocity,  but  that  is  never  obtained,  and  in 
very  few  instances  it  approaches  near  the  square  of  the  speed. 
The  main  loss  of  effect  takes  place  at  the  centres,  with  the 
old  fans;  as  they  did  not  admit  such  close  fitting  joints  as  the 
one  represented  in  the  cut,  no  pressure  could  be  obtained  at  the 
greatest  velocity.  The  fan,  fig.  184,  is  perfectly  secured  against 
these  losses,  and  as  it  causes  little  or  no  friction,  it  is  best  to  pro- 
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duce  pressure.  It  has  been  proposed,  and  experiments  have  been 
made,  to  eauae  a  higher  pressure  in  fan  blast,  by  blowing  ■with 
one  fan  into  another,  and  thus  multiply  the  pressure  by  multi- 
plying the  fitna.  We  are  not  aware  with  what  suceeea  these  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  but  should  think  that,  if  conducted 
with  judgment,  they  would  result  favorably.  The  direct  cause 
of  pressure  in  the  air,  which  is  whirled  round,  is  centrifugal  force, 
the  laws  of  which  are  very  well  known.  It  is  not,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  effect  of  these  machines.  There  may  be  ele- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  fan,  which  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  perfect;  but  when  this  subject  is  referred  to  the 
theory  of  turbines,  some  definite  rules  ought  to  be  found.  It  has 
been  stated  that  an  angle  of  43"  is  the  best  for  the  vanes,  others 
assert  that  a  radial  form  is  the  best,  and  again,  others  draw  a 
spiral  over  the  whole  space  from  one  vane  to  the  other.  Little 
difference  seems  to  have  been  found  between  these  forms,  from 
which  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  the 
right  one.  It  is  probable  that  the  form  of  vanca  is  as  intricate  a 
subject  as  that  of  the  bucket  in  a  reaction  water-wheel.  How- 
ever simple  this  machine  appears  to  be,  very  little  is  nevertheless 
known  of  the  principles  on  which  it  acts,  and  of  course  nothing 
of  the  elements  of  its  construction. 

(hjlinder  or  Piston  Blast  Machines. — Where  pressure  is  required, 
these  are  the  most  useful  machines.  When  they  are  well  built, 
any  amount  of  pressure  may  be  produced.  Cylinder  machines 
are  constructed  with  a  double  and  simple  stroke ;  the  wooden 
ones  are  generally  of  the  latter,  and  the  iron  of  the  first  deacrip-  ■ 
tion.  In  addition,  there  are  machines  with  one,  two,  and  three 
cylinders.  One  of  the  chief  aims  in  constructing  a  blast  machine 
must  be  to  produce  a  uniform  pressure.  This  is  difficult,  even 
with  a  regulator  attached.  This  subject  should  receive  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  There  is  still 
room  for  improvements,  as  most  of  our  blast  machines  do  not  fur- 
nish that  uniformity  which  is  required.  Fig.  186  is  a  vertical 
section  of  a  wooden  blast  machine  most  usually  made.  A,  A, 
are  two  simple  working  cylinders,  in  each  of  the  pistons  of  which 
there  are  two  valves.  On  the  top  of  these  cyHnders,  there  are 
valves  which  lead  to  the  regulator  B,  in  which  a  piston  moves 
that  is  connected  by  an  iron  piston-rod  with  the  weight  C.  A 
balance  beam  D,  sets  both  pistons  A  A  in  motion,  and  is  itself 
moved  by  a  crank-pin  and  connecting-rod  from  the  wheel  E, 
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■whicb,  again,  is  moved  bj  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam-engine.  The 
whole  machine  ia  fastened  to  Eubstantial  timbers,  which  rests  upon 
a  good  foundation  of  hewn  stones.     These  cylinders,  and  the  reg- 


i«.     * 
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uhtci  re  ii  -  ^  -  -  -  n  diameter,  and  not  ofti  n  of  more 
tliii  -i  tbPt  stroke.  'I'he  construction  of  the  cylinders  ia  a  Jehcate 
operation  It  is  best  to  compose  the  whole  of  segmente  of  oiiUea 
as  shown  m  fig.  187,  which  are  cut  out  of  Ij  inch  plank  of  dry- 
ash  wood,  and  well  glued  together.  The 
fibre  of  the  wood  runs  then  parallel  with 
the  circumference.  This  form  secures  great 
solidity,  prevents  warping,  and  affordb  ^o 
much  strength,  when  the  thickness  of  the 
sides  is  at  least  three  inches,  that  no  iron 
hoops,  or  binders  of  any  kind  are  requm  d 
As  the  movement  of  the  beam  doe&  net 
produce  a  perfectly  parallel  motion  in  the 
piston  and  its  rod,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
stroke  should  be  short  When  the  interior 
of  the  cylinders  is  perfectly  round  and  smooth,  there  ia  not  much 
friction  produced,  provided  the  surfaces  are  well  covered  by  a 
coating  of  fine  plumbago.  Pat,  grease,  or  oil  of  any  kind  should 
not  be  put  within  a  blast  cylinder.     Black-lead  and  glue,  formed 
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to  a  thin  paste,  is  the  best  lubrication  iu  this  case.  The  weight 
which  holds  the  piston  in  tlie  regulator  is  somewhat  bulky,  even 
when  of  iron,  because  the  surface  of  the  piston  is  large ;  its  weight 
added  to  the  balance  weight,  must  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  pressure  of  the  bl^t  From  15  to  16  strokes  per  mioiite, 
may  be  made  with  this  machine.  The  packing  of  the  pistons  may 
be  either  of  meta),  wood,  or  leather,  although  the  latter  is  gener- 
ally chosen.  The  valves  are  constructed  of  dry  Hght  wood,  and 
the  close  pit  is  secured  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  of  galvanized  india 
rubber,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  the  purpose  of  hinges. 
The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  sometimes  lined  with  hard  wood, 
the  fibres  of  which  run  opposite  to  the  others,  that  is,  vertically. 
Thus  the  friction,  it  is  asserted,  is  less  than  When  the  llbres  of  the 
wood  run  horizontally.  This  improvement  is  of  no  use,  for  the 
object  here  is  to  form  a  lining  of  graphite  and  glue, — a  substance 
which  is  hard,  and  causes  very  httle  friction. 

These  blast  machines  are  rather  expensive,  costing  nearly  as 
much  as  iron  ones ;  a  good  machine  of  this  khid  will  cost  fi-om 
$500  to  $600,  whilst  an  iron  machine,  which  furnishes  equally 
as  much  blast,  can  be  bought  for  $700  or  $800.  In  these  wooden 
cyhnders  the  pressure  cannot  well  be  increased  above  f  of  a  pound 
to  the  square  inch.  This  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  majority  of 
smelting  operations,  but  if  we  consider  the  durabihty  of  iron,  the 
less  degree  of  friction  attending  it,  and,  if  required,  the.  greater 
pressure  that  can  be  obtained,  there  cannot  be  any  hesitation  in 
deciding  which  is  the  better  material  for  these  machines.  No 
excuse  can  be  given  for  the  erection  of  wooden  blast  machines, 
except  the  scarcity  of  iron  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
transportation. 

In  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  188,  a  section  of  an  iron  beam  blast 
machine, — as  these  are  fiequently  found  in  the  Western  States — 
is  represented.  Here  are  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  with  double  and 
four  feet  strokes.  The  balance  beams,  which  are  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  are  driven  by  cranks  and  wooden  connecting  rods.  The 
stationary  beam,  which  supports  the  balance  beams,  is  set  in  strong 
stone  walls  at  both  ends,  and  may  be  supported  in  the  middle  by 
an  iron  or  wooden  frame.  The  cylinders  are  generally  from  30 
inches  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  machine  furnishes  readily 
fcom  1000  to  1200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  whole  of  it 
must  be  firmly  supported  by  a  strong  stone  foundation.  As  it 
does  not  famish  blasts  of  equal  pressure  free  from  oscillations,  it 
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is  not  suitable  to  be  used  at  blast  furnaces  for  smelting.  A  regu- 
lator must  be  appended,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  be  applicable  to 
tliose  cases  where  a  uniform  pressure  is  required.     It  may  serve 


in  the  form  repreoeut^d  ftr  feeding  forge   refinmg   and  other 
fires   but  even  m  thesi,  cases  \  uniform  density  of  bl  i..t  is  advan- 


tageous. 

The  erectiinof  regulitors  la  m  some  cases  midmi  sible,  in 
otheis  it  IS  eipea  ive  ^id  inconvenient.  This  has  led  to  the 
crnbtru  tion  of  the  following  inichine,  in  which  an  attL.mpt  is 
made  to  proince  %  steady  blast  without  a  legulitor  The  object 
lb  not  i^uite  iceomplished  still  the  machine  is  far  bettet  thin  that 
with  two  cylinders,  represented  above,  and  may  generally  be 
used  without  a  regulator.  In  fig.  189,  a  machine  with  three  cyl- 
inders is  showa ;  it  is  partly  a  sectional  view.  It  needs  no  further 
explanation ;  it  is  constructed  of  iron,  and  the  piston-rods  work 
ift'om  below,  moving  in  guides  to  secure  a  straight  and  parallel 
motion.  This  machine  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  com- 
pact, strong  and  cheap.  As  the  arrangement  by  which  the  air  is 
conducted  from  the  cylinders  cannot  well  be  shown  in  the 
above  drawing,  we  present  fig.  190,  which  represents  a  vertical 
section  in  the  opposite  direction.     Two  hollow  cast-iron  beams, 
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A,  A,  support  the  cjl  udeis  and    ne  "serves  in  the  mean  time  as 
the  conductor  of  the  blast  m  the  other  the  sucking-valves  are  lo- 


cated.    At  the  tup  IB  a  round  pipe,  B,  nmnmg  the  length  of  the 
Fm.  i9a  machine  in  which  the  hlast  is  gathered 

from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cylinders. 
The  tipper  and  the  lower  pipes  are  con- 
nected by  an  upright  pipe,  and  from  this 
the  blast  is  conducted  to  the  desired  spot 
at  the  furnaces.  We  observe  in  this 
machine  that  all  the  valves  are  situated 
bO  as  to  be  nearly  vertical  when  shut; 
this  is  partly  to  save  power,  because  the 
lifting  of  a  horizontal  valve  causes  an 
unnecessary  expansion  of  air ;  and  part- 
ly ,  to  avoid  the  noise  made  by  the  dap- 
ping of  so  many  valves,  which  is  greater 
when  they  are  horizontal  than  when  ver- 
tical. The  valves  are  made  of  wood, 
i  ilthough  the  machine  is  of  iron.  The 
other  arrangements  of  the  machine,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  of  particular 
mpoit'tnre,  we  shall  allude  to  hereafter. 

Figure  191  shows  an  iron  bellows  with  horizontal  cylinder ; 
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it  is  the  most  common  blast  machine  at  large  furnaces  ia 
this  coimtry.  The  cylinder  is  freq^uently  found  to  be  irom  5  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  with  as  much  stroke ;  the  latter, 


^^ 


however,  is  often  increased  to  1^  of  that  of  the  diaract  r  Th  e 
machines  are  always  double  acting.  The  piston-rod  is  frequently 
found  to  pass  throngh  both  heads,  so  as  to  balance  some  of  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  piston,  thus  the  friction  is  somewhat  dimm 
ished.  One  end  of  the  piston  rod  is  attached  to  a  connecting  rod, 
which  is  joined  to  the  crank  of  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam  engine, 
or  it  is  driven  by  a  gearing  of  cog-wheels.  The  lirst  plan  is  the 
best.  These  horizontal  blast  cylinders  afford  some  advantages 
over  the  vertical  cylinder.  A  foundation  is  more  readily  made 
and  secured  for  them,  than  for  a  vertical  cyHnder,  and  the  waste 
room  at  each  head  can  be  diminished  to  a  minimum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  of  the  valves.  The  principal  disadvanta- 
ges in  this  machine,  consist  in  a  far  greater  loss  of  power  from 
friction  than  in  vertical  cylinders.  In  the  case  represented,  there 
ia  another  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  position  of  the  air-pipe 
which  leads  from  the  blast-valves ;  that  pipe  should  be  below  the 
cylinder  instead  of  above,  thereby  affording  a  more  a 
play  of  the  valves. 

We  forbear  to  notice  all  other  forms  of  blast  machines,  b 
most,  or  all  of  them,  are  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  cases  in  which  water  does  no  harm  in  met- 
allurgical operations  are  very  few ;  such  as  roasting  ore,  or  refin- 
ing metals ;  but  even  in  these  instances  it  is  better  to  throw  water 
itself  into  the  furnace,  than  to  drive  vapors  through  the  fuel.     In 
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whatever  form  water  appears,  it  can  never  aid  combastion,  and 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  are  erroneous.  When  water  is 
brought  in  contact  with  air  in  motion,  it  passes  along  with  it  in 
fine  particles;  but  it  is  still  condensed,  liciuid  water,  and  not 
steam ;  and  when  this  water  is  transformed  into  steam,  in  a  fur- 
nace, it  is  easily  underatood  that  a  loss  of  heat,  both  in  degree  and 
quantity,  must  be  the  consequence,  as  in  all  cases  where  damp 
air  is  admitted  to  fuel  in  the  act  of  combustion,  because  the 
latent  heat  of  the  steam  cannot  be  recovered.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize fuel,  it  must  be  supplied  with  dry  air ;  therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  erect  blast  machines  in  dry  places ;  and, 
as  cold  air  always  contains  less  moisture  than  warm  air,  a  blast 
machine  should  be  located  in  the  coldest  part  of  a  building.  The 
vicinity  of  a  water-wheel,  steam-boiler,  or  a  leaking  steam  engine, 
diminishes  the  effects  of  a  blast  machine,  because  the  air  around 
is  always  supersaturated  with  moisture.  When  such  engines  can- 
not be  removed  fi-om  the  vicinity,  the  blast  machine  should  be 
separated  from  them  by  solid  walls,  and  the  air  for  feeding  it 
drawn  from  some  quarter  whence  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state. 
Parts  of  Blast  Machines. — A  blast  machine  should  be  carefally 
constructed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it.  In  boring 
the  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  the  same  attention  is  required  as  for 
those  of  a  steam  engine ;  and,  because  a  wooden  cylinder  cannot 
be  made  exactly  true,  or  will  not  continue  so  after  it  has  been 
made,  iron  ones  are  in  all  eases  preferable.  Iron  cylinders  should 
be  cast  of  gray,  but  strong  iron ;  the  tliickness  of  large  ones  is 
generally  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  flanges  are 
to  be  turned,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  heads  which  is  to  fit  to 
the  cylinder,  so  that  no  packing  or  cement  is  required.  The 
piston  is  generally  made  similar  to  that  of  a  steam  engine, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  best  form.  A  piston  is  represented 
in  fig.  192,  and  also  a  section  of  one ;  its  parts  are  screwed  firmly 
and  permanently  together,  and  well  turned;  two  steel,  brass, 
cast-iron,  or  antifriction  metal  rings,  arc  laid  around  it,  and 
between  these  and  the  cast-iron  body  of  the  piston,  hemp 
packing  is  driven  so  as  to  press  them  closely  to  the  blast  cylinder. 
There  is  generally  no  time  for  renewing  the  packing  of  blast  ma- 
chines oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year ;  but  the  screws  A,  A, 
A,  are  inserted  at  one  side  of  the  piston-head,  which  drive 
a  wrought-iron  ring  upon  the  hemp  packing,  and  by  these  means 
tighten  the  metal  rings  whenever  it  is  necessary.     The  form  and 
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position  of  tie  valves  is  one  of  the  must  imjoit^nt  ^.omts  con 

nected  with  a  blast  machine.     The  dead  pace  at  both  ends  should 

be  as  small  as  possible,  for  air  being  elistic  it  exjanda  when  the 

pressure  upon  it  is  released.    The  compressed 

air  ought  to  be  driven  out  altogether  at  eich 

stroke,  therefore  the  piston  must  go  close  to 

the  cylinder  heads  without  touching      All 

dead  space  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  vilve 

boxes,  and  as  this  is  more  perfectly  accom  11* 

phshed  in  a  horizontal  than  in  a  vertical  ci  1 

inder,  the  former  has,  in  this  respect,  a  deci 

ded  advantage  over  the  latter.     We  may  lo 

cate  the  valves  horizontally  in  the  cylinder  B 

heads,  even  when  the  cylinders  are  vertical  i 

as  has  been  shown  in  fig,  189,  but  the  weight  "^  m.  >.« 

of  the  valve  is  an  objection  to  this ;  it  lots  I  l|l 

with  the  same  effect  as  waste  room     The  " 

vertical  valve  has  a  decided  advantage     In  whate^  ei  form  the 

valve  may  be  applied,  waste  room  ought  to  be  avoided.     This  is 

a  serious  objection  to  the  arrangement  in  fig.  189,  for  these  valves 

cause  much  dead  space.     Valves  should  be  as  hght  as  possible ; 

heavy  ones  cause  the  air  to  expand,  and  they  are  apt  to  require 

frequent  repairs.     The  wooden  valve  lined  with  leather  or  gal- 


vamacd  mln,  lubber,  is  for  these  reasons  preferable  to  one  of 
metai  In  order  to  dimmi'^h  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the 
weight  of  valvea,  their  number  may  be  increased ;  this  affords  more 
apace  passage  of  air  without  increase  of  weight.  The  other  parts 
of  the  machinery  are  too  well  known  by  our  mechanics,  to  re- 
quire particular  attention  from  ua. 
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The  ske  of  a  blowing  cylinder  depends  upon  the  volume  of 
air  whicii  ia  wanted.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  generally  limit- 
ed by  parts  of  the  machinery  depending  on  tlie  locahty  and  on 
the  moving  power ;  the  speed,  or  number  of  strokes,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  considerations  of  economy  and  locality.  As  the  velocity 
of  the  piston  is  diminished,  the  power  lost  by  friction  is  reduced, 
and  the  diirabihty  of  the  machine  is  increased.  A  speed  of  3 
feet  per  second  is  considered  an  average  velocity.  In  some  cases 
the  piston  is  driven  4  and  even  5  feet  per  second ;  but  these  velo- 
cities are  too  great  for  a  blast  machine.  If  we  multiply  the  velo- 
city by  the  snrfiice  of  the  piston  in  feet,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of 
air  of  the  blast  per  second ;  but  as  blast  is  lost  by  leakage  and 
waste  room,  we  must  multiply  that  result  by  |  for  iron  cylinders 
and  by  |  for  wooden  ones ;  in  the  latter  it  was  freque  tly  i  und 
to  be  but  half  of  that  found  by  calculation.  The  quant  ty  f  u 
necessary  in  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fu  1  m  t 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuel,  and  so  calculated  as  to  b  ft  nt 
to  oxidize  it  to  the  highest  degree ;  to  this  quantity  thu  bt  n  1 
an  addition  of  one-fourth  is  made,  or  in  other  cases  th  j  antity 
must  be  doubled.  One  pound  of  carbon  recLuirea  pounla 
of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  as  atmospheric  tj  n  ts 
of  23'1  parts  of  oxigen  and  76'9  parts  of  nitrogen  and  other  sub- 
stances, it  follows  that  100  pounds  of  air  will  convert  8-1  pounds 
of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  in  case  all  the  oxygen  is  consumed. 
But  this  is  not  often  accomplished ;  therefore  6  pounds  may  be 
assumed  in  reverberatories,  which,  in  many  instances,  such  as  in 
reheating  and  roasting  furnaces,  is  reduced  to  5  and  even  4  pounds 
of  coal  to  100  pounds  of  air.  In  blast  furnaces  the  carbon  is  gen- 
erally oxidized  only  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  and  from  10  to  12 
pounds  of  it,  and  even  more,  are  consumed  by  100  pounds  of  air. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  100  cubic  feet  of  air  weigh  about  8 
pounds,  or  100  pounds  assume  a  volume  of  1,200  cubic  feet,  we 
may  easily  calculate  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  consuming  a 
certain  quantity  of  fuel.  Wood,  turf  and  stonecoal,  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen ;  this  of  course  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  ascertained  at  blaat 
furnaces,  that,  when  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  during  twelve 
hours  in  pounds  is  divided  by  5,  it  shows  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  required  in  one  minute.  Thus,  when  a  blast  furnace 
is  to  consume  twenty  charges  of  charcoal,  of  15  bushels  each,  dur- 
ing twelve  hours,  and  the  charcoal  weighs  20  pounds  per  b 
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the  quantity  of  air  which  must  be  furnished  to  the  fomacc  ia  each 

15  +  20  X  20 
inimite,  of  atmospheric  density,  ia ■ — = — —  =   1200   cubic 


s  of  Blast. — Piston  blowers  do  not  form  a  blast  of 
uniform  density ;  but  as  this  is,  in  most  cases,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, particiilarly  in  blast  furnaces,  regulators  are  attached  to 
these  machines.  Regulators  consist  of  two  classes,  which  are  of 
constant  or  variable  capacity;  the  latter  are  termed  wet  and 
dry  regulators.  We  object  utterly  to  all  wet  regulators,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  we  objected  to  wet  blast  machines  and  damp 
air,  A  regulator  of  variable  capacity  has  been  shown  in  fig.  186 ; 
it  may  be  constructed  of  iron  or  of  wood ;  the  principle  in  either 
case  is  the  same.  These  regulators  are  not  perfect ;  nor  do  they 
produce  such  uniform  density  as  is  generally  required  at  blast 
furnaces.  Practice  has  shown  this  defect,  to  which  theory  points 
very  distinctly.  The  weight  of  the  movable  piston,  and  the  bal- 
ance weight,  are  always  great  in  these  variable  regulators ;  and 
as  that  weight  is  constantly  kept  in  an  upward  and  downward 
motion  by  each  stroke  of  a  piston,  the  force  of  impact  must 
always  he  overcome  in  every  change  of  the  machine ;  this  of 
course  will  never  admit  of  a  uniform  density  in  the  blast.  We 
are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  dry  regulator,  with  constant  capa- 
city for  a  uniform  blast.  These  regulators,  which  are  mere  cham- 
bers, have  been  constructed  both  above  and  helow  ground,  and 
of  stone,  wood,  or  iron ;  and  in  a  cubical,  oblong,  globular,  and 
cylmdrieal  form.  At  present  this  subject  is  so  far  settled  that 
sheet-iron  right  cylinders,  of  from  4  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  ftom 
15  feet  to  40  feet  in  length,  are  generally  adopted  as  the  most 
suitable  and  best  forms.  The  thickness  of  the  sheet-iron  is  not 
often  more  than  J-  of  an  inch,  frequently  less;  the  heads  are 
formed  of  cast-iron,  or  of  sheet-iron  and  stiffened  by  wood  and 
iron  screws.  This  chamber,  or  regulator,  is  provided  with  a 
safety-valve,  to  insure  it  against  bursting  from  excessive  pressure. 
The  blast  is  introduced  at  one  end,  and  tapped  at  the  same  or 
the  opposite  end.  The  equalization  of  the  blast  is  produced  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  air.  It  is  easily  understood,  that  in  a  large 
chamber  the  pulsations  of  the  blast  machine  are  not  so  strong  as 
in  a  small  one,  but  the  size  must  be  limited  for  reasons  of  econo- 
my. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  estabhshed  that  the  capacity  of  this 
regulator  should  be  from  10  to  18  times  that  of  one  of  the  blast 
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cylinders ;  but  barm  ensues  if  H  ia  larger,  ^or  charcoal  furnaces 
it  should  have  a  capacity  at  least  20  or  25  times  that  of  the  cyl- 
inder; it  may  be  smaller  for  anthracite  and  coke  furnaces. 

Necessity  of  Uniform,  Density. — This  subject  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it.  In  former  pages  we 
have  endeavored  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  flame  may  be 
produced  from  fuel  that  is  without  flame,  by  dividing  it  by  strong 
draught  or  blast.  The  dense  air  has  a  twofold  action  upon  fuel ; 
first,  chemical,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  air  and  fuel  into  close, 
quick  contact,  and  causing  a  rapid  union  of  the  two ;  and  second, 
mechanical  action,  in  driving  a  large  quantity  of  heat  through  a 
limited  space.  In  smelting  ore  in  a  blast  fornace,  it  is  necessary 
to  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  as 
the  ore  consists  of  oxygen  and  metal,  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  would  be  soon  consumed,  and  the  operation  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  small  space,  so  that  all  the  reducing  of  ore  would 
be  performed  near  the  tuyere.  This  ia  actually  the  case  when 
the  blast  is  too  weak  for  the  fuel.  Ores  which  are  e^ily  reduced, 
such  as  lead,  copper,  and  bog  ores  for  iron,  may  be  smelted  on 
this  principle  quite  advantageously ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  refrac- 
tory iron  ores.  In  order  to  raise  or  increase  the  space  in  which 
reduction  is  performed,  we  introduce  a  blast  of  more  or  less  den- 
sity, according  to  the  refractory  character  of  the  fuel.  The  velo- 
city imparted  to  the  particles  of  air,  causes  small  particles  of  fuel 
to  separate  from  the  larger  masses,  and  thus  supply  the  higher 
parts  of  the  hearth  or  crucible  in  a  furnace  with  very  combusti- 
ble hot  carbon,  which  may  unite  with  the  oxygen  liberated  from 
the  ore,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  which  cannot  be  furnished  by 
coarse  fuel,  because  the  latter  is  too  cold  and  not  in  so  dose  con- 
tact as  is  required  for  a  lively  combustion.  Thus,  carbonic  oxide 
is  supplied  for  reduction  through  a  high  column  of  oxidized  ore, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  lively  combustion  is  produced  which 
affords  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  for  deoxidation.  Hence,  it 
is  evident  that  soft  ftiel  cannot  bear  so  much  pressure  of  blast  as 
hard,  and  the  density  must  be  necessarily  limited  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  of  the  coal.  The  size  of  the  particles  of  carbon  thus 
torn  loose  and  carried  through  the  ore  must  also  be  limited,  and 
the  smaller  they  are  so  much  the  better  is  their  effect.  Large 
particles  will  settle  in  the  wide  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  obstruct 
the  free  passage  of  the  hot  gases.  We  find,  therefore,  in  using 
too  strong  blast,  that  a  furnace  can  be  choked  by  coal  dust.     Thus, 
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if  a  certaJQ  density  is  required  for  a  certain  kind  of  fuel,  it  fol- 
lows, that  that  densitj'  ought  to  be  uniferin.  If  the  pressure  is 
less  than  that  suitable  for  the  coal,  it  will  not  produce  the  desir- 
able effect ;  and  in  case  heavy  particles  of  coal  arc  in  motion,  their 
motion  or  velocity  must  relax,  and  they  be  deposited.  If 
the  oscillations  of  the  blast  are  too  strong  at  the  time  when  the 
densest  air  passes  into  the  furnace,  the  particles  of  coal  which  are 
separated  by  it  at  the  tuyere  cannot  move  on,  because  the  suc- 
ceeding relaxation  of  pressure  causes  them  to  settle.  The  effects 
of  an  oscillating  blast  are  similar  to  those  of  too  strong  a  blast. 
It  is  therefore  more  advantageous  to  relax  the  escessive  density 
by  a  valve,  in  case  it  cannot  be  eciualized  by  a  regulator,  than  to 
bring  it  into  the  furnace ;  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
smelting  operations  than  dust  deposited  in  the  wide,  or  any  other, 
part  of  the  furnace. 

Pipes  and  Nozsles. — The  air  condensed  in  blast  machines  is 
conducted  in  pipes  to  those  parts  of  the  smelt  works  where  it  is 
required.  The  material  of  which  pipes  are  made  is  tin-plate,  cop- 
per, sheet-iron,  east-iron,  or  wood.  Wooden  pipes  are  generally 
square  channels,  and  cannot  be  used  where  a  dense  blast  is  to  be 
conducted.  Tin-plate  pipe  is  most  frequently  used  for  centrifiigal 
blowers  and  those  machines  where  the  pressure  is  not  carried  be- 
yond I  of  a  pound.  Sheet-iron,  or  cast-iron  pipes,  are  employed 
for  blasts  of  higher  densities.  These  pipes  are  frequently  laid  be- 
low ground,  which  is  the  best  place,  provided  they  arc  accessible 
at  any  time,  and  are  deposited  in  channels  with  walls  of  stone,  so 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  pressure  of  earth.  As  long  pipes  suf- 
fer a  considerable  extension  and  contraction,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  of  atmospheric  heat,  they  should  be  bedded  upon 
iron  or  wooden  rollers,  and  provided 
occasionally  with  a  knee,  which  admits 
of  their  motion.  When  the  straight 
lengths  are  so  great  that  there  appears 
to  he  danger  that  the  pipe  will  break,  a 
compensation-joint  is  inserted ;  this  fre- 
quently consists  of  an  end  of  a  pipe 
movable  in  a  stuffing  box.  The  plan 
represented  in  fig.  194  is  preferable  to 
it.  This  is  a  compensation-joint,  consisting  of  two  round  dishes 
of  sheet-iron,  or  copper,  20  or  30  inches  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pipe,  riveted  air-tight  at  their  periphery,  and 
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screwed  to  the  two  flanges  of  joining  pipea  The  sTieet-iron  may- 
be from  I  to  /y  of  an  inch  thick.  The  large  diameter  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  sheet-iTon  allow  the  two  pipes  which  are  joined  to 
it  to  move  longitudinally,  independent  of  each  other. 

The  capacity,  or  diameter  of  the  pipes,  is  as  the  square  root  of 
the  quantity  of  air  which  is  to  pass  through  them.  A  pipe  of 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  is  smooth  inside,  is  considered 
sufficient  for  conducting  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  A 
pipe,  therefore,  which  is  to  conduct  4000  feet  per  minute  must 
have  a  diameter  of  20  inches.  The  laws  which  regulate  this  sub- 
ject are  somewhat  complicated ;  hut  we  may  assert  that  a  blast 
pipe  is  never  too  wide ;  and  if  considerations  of  economy  do  not 
determine  the  hmit  of  the  diameter  of  a  pipe,  the  higher  expenses 
incurred  in  a  wide  one  are  quickly  repaid  by  better  work  in  the 
furnaces,  and  by  the  saving  of  the  power  which  drives  the  blast 
machine.  Flexures,  or  knees,  should  be  avoided  by  all  means  in 
air-conducting  pipes.  If  these  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the 
curves  should  be  gentle,  and  the  pipe  wider  at  such  places. 
Where  a  blast  is  conducted  from  a  main,  or  where  the  main  is  divi- 
ded into  branches,  each  branch  should  be  provided  with  a  valve, 
so  that  the  communication  can  be  stopped  at  any  time  when  it  is 
required.  Complicated  valves  are  of  no  use.  A  simple  thrundle- 
valve,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  195,  is  in  all  cases  sufficient 


for  the  pnrpose.  The  winch  should  be  parallel  with  the  pipe 
when  the  valve  is  open,  and  cross  it  when  shut.  In  some  cases, 
particularly  in  forges,  the  valve  handle  is  provided  with  an  index 
which  marks  the  degree  of  opening  in  the  valve,  and  by  this 
means  the  quantity  of  the  blast  which  passes  is  regulated. 

Nozzles  are  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  pipes,  which  lead  the 
blast  into  the  furnace ;  these  axe  tapered  or  conical  tubes  of  10 
or  15  inches  in  length,  and  from  1  inch  to  5  inches  iu  width. 
The  diameter  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  to 
pass  it.  The  form  of  these  nozzles  is  of  some  consequence  to  the 
smelting  operations,  as  well  as  to  the  power  which  drives  the  blast 
machine.    A  nozzle  which  is  much  tapered,  such  as  is  represented 
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in  fig.  196,  spreads  the  air  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  point  of  great- 
est contraction,  which  is  in  that  place  where  the  aides  of  the 
nozzle,  if  extended,  would  cut  each  other.  A  nozzle  of  this  kind 
does  not  hold  the  blast  together,  and  is  not  adapted  to  work  well 
in  blast  furnaces,  where  the  full  pressure  of  the  blast  should  reach 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  fuel.  When  we  reflect  on  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  some  of  the  fuel  mechanically,  as  we  have  es- 


dWh 


plained  before,  we  easily  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  form, 
or  taper,  of  the  nozzle.  A  cylindrical  mouth-piece  will  carry  the 
fuH  pressure  of  the  blast  farther  than  a  nozzle  of  any  other  form ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result,  to  make  the 
whole  length  of  the  nozzle  cyhndrical.  It  is  sufficient  when  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  pipe  is  as  long  as  the  extreme  or  smallest 
diameter.  A  form  of  nozzle,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  197, 
will  fiimish  a  perfectly  cylindrical  current  of  blast.  Generally, 
the  extremity  of  the  nozzle,  of  the  length  of  its  smallest  diameter, 
determines  the  form  of  the  current  of  air ;  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  pipe  may  be  wide  or  narrow,  or  tapered,  without  any  influence 
on  it ;  and  as  narrow  pipes  cause  much  friction,  we  easily  per- 
ceive that  long  nozzles  cannot  be  of  any  use.  The  advantages 
which  some  smelters  and  forgemen  profess  to  find  in  a  particular 
length  of  nozzle,  exist  only  in  fancy.  But  the  form  or  taper  of 
the  month  is  certainly  of  great  influence  in  all  metallurgical  oper- 
ations. Fixed  rules  for  the  taper  of  nozzles  and  tuyeres  cannot 
be  established.  There  are  so  many  conditions  bearing  u,pon  this 
form,  that  it  wiU  be  always  a  practical  question ;  but  we  will  re- 
fer to  the  most  striking  points  which  have  an  influence  in  the 
case.  Hard  coal  requires  a  more  cylindrical  nozzle  than  soft 
coal,  because  more  pressure  is  needed  to  destroy  it,  and  a  com- 
pact current  augments  the  effect  of  pressure.  A  blast  furnace 
with  a  wide  hearth,  requires  a  more  cyhndrical  form  of  month- 
piece  than  a  narrow  hearth,  for  the  undecomposed  air  ought  to 
reach  &rther  into  it.     For  refractory  ores  the  nozzle  should  have 
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less  taper  than  for  ores  which  melt  readily ;  and  blast  fiimaces 
which  are  required  to  famish  a  large  quantity  of  metal,  should 
have  cyhndrical  noazlea.  Soft  coal  ores  which  are  easily  melted, 
and  those  which  cannot  hear  much  heat,  or  whose  metals  are 
volatile,  forge  fires,  hloomery  fires,  and  all  fires  which  perform 
oxydizing  operations,  work  to  advantage  with  tapered  nozzles. 
The  interior  of  the  extreme  part  of  the  nozzle  ought  to  he  pol- 
ished smooth,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  current  of  air,  and  occasion 
as  little  friction  as  possible. 

The  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  a  nozzle  depends 
very  mudi  on  its  taper,  its  length,  and  its  smoothness :  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  regulate  the  efRux  of  water,  regulate  the  efflux 
of  air.  If  we  assume  a  taper  of  12  degrees,  and  a  length  of  the 
nozzle  not  much  greaier  than  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  with 
a  smooth  inside,  then  the  following  table  indicates  nearly  the 
quantity  of  hlast  which  passes  through  the  a 


1    pound 


n  cubic  feet  fin  t  inch 

Wcighilnpoundcpc 
minulc. 

18-64 

1-43 

26-20 

2-02 

36-97 

2-86 

62-07 

4-07 

63-61 

6 

73-04 

6-80 

81-83 

6-61 

88-74 

7-16 

95-47 

7-76 

101-66 

8-33 

112-78 

9-38 

122-61 

10-36 

131-44 

11-27 

139-48 

12-14 

163-70 

13-77 

166-01 

16-30 

176-88 

16-76 

136-58 

18-15 

196-36 

19-60 

203-32 

20-82 

Hayiiig  ascertained  the  actual  pressure  of  the  blast  by  the 
manometer,  and  measured  the  diameter  of  the  circular  nozzle,  the 
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first  column  of  the  table  is  resorted  to  for  preaaure,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  for  quantity ;  and  as  the  areas  of  circlea  axe  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  the  quantity  of  the  air  which  passes 
must  be  as  these  squares.  Thus,  if  the  pressure  is  8  oz.,  or  ^  lb., 
the  quantity  which  passes  through  1  inch  is  6S'51  cubic  feet;  if 
the  nozzle  is  1^  inch  in  diameter,  the  quantity  will  be  1'5'  X 
63'51  =  142-89  cubic  feet;  if  the  noazle  is  1^  inches,  the  quan- 
tity is  1-75=  X  63-51 ;  and  if  2  inches  in  diameter  ™  2*  X  63-51. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  exactly  the  quantity  which  passes  an 
aperture  of  that  size,  but  it  approximates  it. 

Tuyeres. — These  are  substitutes  for  nozzles,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  quantity  of  air  and  the  form  of  current,  the  same  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  above,  respecting  nozzles,  are  ap- 
plicable to  them.  In  fact,  the  tuyere  is  but  an  interrnpted  pro- 
longation of  the  blast  pipe,  a  mouth-piece  which  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  pipe.  The  necessity  of  giving  the  current  of 
blast  a  varied  direction  in  many  smelting  operations,  and  at  forges 
and  bloomery  fires,  and  of  removing  concretions  at  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  air  and  fiiel,  and  the  fact  that  mouth-pieces 
are  frequently  burned  and  must  be  changed,  make  it  important 
to  separate  the  termination  of  the  blast  pipe  from  its  main  body. 
The  form  of  these  tuyeres  is  varied  according  to  the  furnace,  fuel, 
ore,  pressure,  and  some  other  conditions;  thus  each  case  depends 
upon  its  own  circumstances,  and  is  entirely  subject  to  the  experi- 
enced views  of  the  operator.  The  shape,  material,  and  position 
of  the  tuyere  are  of  vast  importance  in  all  metallurgical  opera- 
tions; they  require  the  closest  attention  of  the  practical  man.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  at  eupolos,  no  tuyere  is  used,  the  nozzle  is 
pointed  directly  into  the  fuel.  In  others,  the  aperture  in  the 
hearth-stones  of  a  smelting  furnace,  is  lined  with  ailioions  fire- 
clay, which  has  been  made  tenacious  by  mixing  or  kneading,  and 
the  shape,  direction,  and  size  of  the  tuyere  is  given  by  the  smelter, 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  The  clay  tuyere  has  its  advan- 
tages ;  it  works  very  hot,  and  may  be  altered  at  any  time  to  suit 
circumstances ;  it  is  good  for  experimenting,  but  it  should  not  be 
used  in  a  weU-regulated  furnace,  for  it  is  too  liable  to  changes, 
and  consequently  causes  fluctuations  in  the  interior  of  the  fur- 
nace. Permanent  tuyeres  are  frequently  composed  of  gray  cast- 
iron  ;  white  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  do  not  endure,  because 
the  heat  and  oxygen,  in  the  presence  of  the  silicious  matter  from 
the  hearth  and  ore,  soon  destroy  it.     These  iron  tuyeres  require 
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frequent  renewal,  and  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  claj 
in  smelting  operations ;  in  forges,  their  use  is  not  so  objectionable, 
The  only  practieally  good  tuyeres  are  the  copper  tuyere  anci 
the  ■water  tuyere ;  the  former  is  used  exclusively  with  cold  blast, 
and  the  latter  with  either  cold  or  hot  blast.  A  copper  tuyere  has 
in  some  cases  its  particular  advantages;  it  works  hotter  than  a 
water  tuyere,  and  may  be  easily  moved  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  to 
the  varied  conditions  in  smelting  operations.  The  form  of  a  tuyere 
is  sometimes  round,  like  the  nozzle,  but  in  many  instances  one  half 
of  it  is  flattened,  so  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  capital  D  placed 
horizontally,  thus,  A .  This  form  is  given  to  admit  the  moving 
of  the  nozzle  on  its  flat  or  under  part.  Such  a  tuyere  and  noz- 
zle are  represented  in  fig,  198.  The  tuyere  is  generally  thicker  at 
its  narrow  part  than  at  the  wider  portion.  The  thickness  at  the 
mouth  is  generally  from  i  an  inch  to  |  of  an  inch,  and  |  to  fV  of 
an  inch  at  the  wide  part.  The  nozzle,  as  represented,  is  joined 
to  the  blast  pipe  by  a  leather  bag,  or  hose,  so  as  to  be  movable 
on  the  flat  bottom  of  the  tuyere,  and  be  directed  as  the  smelter 
chooses;  this  is  particularly  necessary  in  bloomery  and  forge 
fires ;  and  in  iron  smelt  furnaces  where  a  particular  kind  of  cast- 
iron  is  to  be  made.  The  direction  of  the  nozzle  must  always  be 
such  that  the  tuyere  may  absorb  all  the  blast  which  is  famished 
by  it,  .For  cold  blast,  copper  tuyeres  are  sufficiently  durable ; 
the  silicate  of  copper  which  may  be  formed  is  not  very  fusible, 
and  as  copper  is  an  extremely  good  conductor,  it  will  resist  for 
a  long  time  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smelting  furnace,  provided  the 
tuyere  is  not  too  wide  to  be  cooled  by  the  blast.  A  narrow  cop- 
per tuyere  may  last  six  months  and  longer,  in  a  smelting  furnace. 


For  hot  blast  or  cold  blast  in  forges,  neither  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tuyeres  is  suitable.  Whatever  may  be  the  material 
of  which  a  water  tuyere  is  composed,  it  is  made  hoHow,  to  admit 
of  the  free  circulation  of  a  current  of  cold  water.  In  fig.  199,  a 
round  water  tuyere  is  shown,  such  as  is  commonly  used  iu  iron 
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The  body  of  it  is  hollow,  and  either  east  in  one  piece, 
or  if  in  several,  they  are  riveted,  or  soldered,  or  welded  together. 
The  mouth  of  the  injectioa  pipe  for  the  water  ought  to  pass  near 
to  the  narrow  part  of  the  tuyere,  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
thus  furnish  cold  water  where  it  is  most  needed :  this  pipe  enters 
at  the  lowest  pait  of  the  tuyere,  and  the  heated  water  flows  off  at 
the  highest  point.  Eor  forg^  and  run-out  fires,  the  tuyere  is 
generally  provided  with  a  flat  bottom,  which  is  solid ;  the  water 
is  admitted  only  in  the  upper,  or  circular  part  of  it.  In  practice, 
we  find  tuyeres  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  all  calculated  to  impart 
durabflity,  because  these  instruments  are  expensive,  and  suffer  a 
great  deal  from  heat.  Water  tuyeres  are  generally  made  of  iron ; 
but  the  remarks  respecting  their  use  for  cold  blast,  are  equally 
appUcable  here.  The  copper  tuyere  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
durable. 

In  working  hot  blast,  the  nozzle  is  generally  fitted  closely 
into  the  tuyere  which  thus  forms  both  nozzle  and  tuyere-  This 
interferes  with  the  cleansing  of  that  part  of  the  aperture  which  is 
close  to  the  fuel ;  but,  as  this  is  necessary  to  be  done,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  those  cold  slags,  and 
lumps  of  ore  which  may  happen  to  settle  at  the  place  of  the  cold 
ractah     It  is  shown  in  fig.  200,     The  blast  pipe  forms  a  knee  as 


near  to  the  tuyere  as  possible ;  and  in  this  angle  there  is  a  h 
about  1  inch  round,  usuaUy  closed  by  an  iron  stopper  £ 
a  small  chain,  A  round  iron  rod,  of  J  inch  iron.  A,  long  enough 
to  reach  into  the  furnace,  is  passed  through  the  hole,  and  any 
clinkers  which  may  have  gathered  at  the  point  where  the  blast 
enters,  are  removed,  by  pushing  them  into  the  furnace.  In  this 
case,  there  cannot  be  a  movable  nozzle,  nor  would  one  be  of  any 
use. 

27 
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Manometer. — ^This  instmment,  ■which  is  represented  m  fig,  201, 
consists  simply  of  a  glass  tube,  of  5  or  ^  inch  bore,  bent  in  the 
form  represented.  The  long  leg  may  be  10  or  12  inches  in  length, 
and  open  at  the  top ;  the  short  part  is  about  6  laches  in  length. 
This  is  bent  so  as  to  be  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  stopper  to  the 
blast  pipe  A,  In  the  angular  lower  part,  is  mercury  to  the  height 
of  a  few  inches,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  the  dense  air  from 
A,  through  the  tube.  But,  as  the  mercury  is  fluid,  and  movable, 
the  blast  will  drive  it  up  into  the  long  part  of  the  tube;  and  the 
height  to  which  it  will  rise  indicates  the  density  of  the  blast 
Each  inch  in  height  which  the  quicksilver  rises,  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch ;  and  if  we  fitsten  a  scale, 
which  may  be  made  of  strong  paper,  or  Bristol  board,  to  the  glass 
tube  and  divide  it  into  inches,  commencing  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  when  at  rest  in  the  long  leg,  we  obtain  at  once  on  the 
scale  the  pressure  in  pounds,  and  parts  of  a  pound.  One  inch  of 
quicksilver  in  the  barometer  is  equal  to  half  a  pound  of  pressure ; 
but,  as  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  short  branch,  equally  as  much  as 
it  rises  in  the  long  one,  the  measure  pointed  out  in  the  latter  must 
be  multiplied  by  2,  which  makes  every  inch  equal  to  one  pound. 

In  using  this  instrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  blast,  it 
should  be  put  as  close  to  the  nozzle  as  possible.  And  as  hot  air 
will  destroy  a  correct  measurement,  it  is  sufficiently  cooled  before 
it  touches  the  mercury  by  interposing  an  iron  or  metal  tube,  of 
a  couple  of  feet  in  length,  between  the  blast  pipe  and  the  mano- 
meter. In  applying  the  densities  formed  for  hot  blast,  to  the  cal- 
culations of  the  quantity  of  air,  as  contained  in  the  last  table,  the 
necessary  corrections  for  temperature  must  he  made ;  and,  since 
gases  expand  for  each  degree  of  heat  ^^j,  the  results  obtained  by 
using  the  table,  assuming  that  it  is  calculated  for  32°,  must  he 
multiplied  by  this  number. 

Mot  BloM. — When  air  is  heated  before  coming  in  contact  with 
fuel,  it  will  cause  a  saving  of  the  fuel,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
its  own  temperature  hears  to  that  which  is  generated  by  its  com- 
bustion ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  gained  is  extremely 
limited,  and  as  the  apparatus  for  heating  air  is  expensive  and 
troublesome,  hot  air  or  hot  blast  is  not  much  used  in  the  common 
operations.  It  has,  however,  a  quality  which  makes  it  desirable 
in  smelting  operations,  particularly  of  refractory  ores.  It  combines 
with  carbon  with  gi-eater  facility  thancold  air,  and  forms  carbonic 
oxide  in  a  shorter  time.     And,  since  the  most  perfect  neutraliza- 
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tioQ  of  oxygen,  is  of  great  importance  in  reducing  metallic  ores, 
the  Tiae  of  hot  blast  affords  advantages  of  an  economical  kind, 
which  amount  in  some  cases  to  considerable  gain.  We  shall  not 
dwell  here  on  the  consideration  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
use  of  hot  blast,  but  postpone  their  notice  to  the  next  part  of  this 
book,  merely  pointing  out  here  the  means  by  which  hot  blast  is 
obtained. 

The  apparatus  by  which  air  is  heated,  has  been  variously 
altered  since  its  first  introduction  to  aid  smelting  operations. 
Blast  has  been  heated  in  horizontal  cast-iron  pipes,  but  these  were 
not  found  to  be  durable ;  nor  do  vertical  pipes  secure  the  desired 
effect.  We  shall  not  allude  to  the  innumerable  varieties  of  other 
forms,  aa  they  are  not  worthy  of  attention.  The  subject  at  pre- 
sent is  so  far  settled,  that  inchned  pipes  with  a  vertical  draught 
of  the  fire  by  which  they  arc  heated,  are  regarded  as  the  most  ap- 
Fig.  202  shows  the  verti- 


( <il  section  of  the  furni  i 

and  number  oi  the  pij.^.,    .^j >^,„i^  .„  ^^.,  ^ ..„._,  „^  ..„" 

to  be  heated.  The  two  horizontal  pipes,  A  B,  are  generally  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  diameter ;  round,  oval,  or  constituting  half  a  cir- 
cle in  form.  The  length  of  the  upright  pipes  varies  from  4  to  10 
feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  size  of  apparatus.  In  fig.  203  is  a  transverse  vertical  section 
of  the  same  stove.     We  observe  here  the  position  of  the  pipes  A 
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and  B,  into  one  of  which  the  cold  air  is  conducted,  while  the  other 
conducts  the  hot  air  to  the  furnace.  The  angle  at  which  the  up- 
right pipes  meet  is  arhitmry ;  still  it  should  not  be  too  obtuse  nor 
too  flat,  for  they  sometimes  are  heated  red  hot,  and  then  ai'e 
liable  to  bend,  or  even  to  break.  In  the  vertical  position,  such 
accidents  are  prevented,  but  more  fuel  is  required  to  heat  them. 
The  horizontal  pipes  A  and  B  are  walled  in  for  their  entire  length, 
to  prevent  injury  to  them  by  heat. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  size  of  the  apparatus  de- 
pends on  various  circumstances ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to 
establish  a  rule  for  the  number  or  the  size  of  the  pipe.  The 
total  surface  of  the  heating  pipe,  that  is,  the  vertical  pipes  with 
their  semicircular  caps,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  ia  to  be  heated.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  100  square  feet  of  surface  will  heat  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
300°  per  minute ;  but  for  twice  that  degree  of  heat  more  than 
twice  the  extent  of  surface  is  required.  At  the  top  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace, where  blast  is  heated  by  the  waste  heat,  a  greater  surface  is 
required,  because  that  flame  is  not  so  hot  as  one  generated  directly 
from  ftiel ;  and  it  hkewise  carries  solid  matter  which  settles  on  the 
pipes  andthua  causes  a  loss  of  heat.  An  apparatus  should  have 
ample  size,  if  waste  heat  is  employed  to  heat  it.  Where  solid 
fuel  is  used,  the  fire  may  be  urged  if  necessary,  and  more  or  less 
heat  conducted  to  the  pipes,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  general  we  may  remark,  that  all  hot  blast  apparatus  must 
be  so  arranged,  as  to  admit  either  hot  or  cold  blast  to  be  used  at 
the  furnace.  The  hot  air  apparatus  should  be  as  near  the  tuyere 
as' possible;  partly  because  heat  is  lost  by  radiation,  but  chiefly 
because  the  hot  air  causes  more  friction  in  the  pipes  than  the  cold 
air.  The  pipes  should  not  be  too  large  in  diameter,  and  the  flame 
so  directed,  that  it  meets  the  pipe  under  an  obtuse  angle  with  its 
axis.  The  pipes  must  he  accessible  from  the  exterior  of  the  stove 
to  admit  the  removal  of  ashes  which  may  adhere  to  them.  The 
joints,  which  are  faucet  or  spigot  joints,  muffe,  must  be  well  se- 
cured by  good  cement,  which  causes  them  to  be  air-tight,  and  re- 
sists heat.  Iron  cement  may  be  composed  of  5  parts  iron  borings, 
and  1  part  fine  clay,  moistened  by  vinegar ;  or,  60  parts  of  bor- 
ings, 1  part  sal  ammonia,  and  6  parts  clay,  the  whole  moistened  by 
water.  To  this  mixture,  sulphur  is  sometimes  added,  which  is  of 
no  use,  and  should  not  be  in  excess  in  any  case.     Whatever  may 
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be  the  kind  of  cement  used,  the  pipes  sKouM  not  be  heated  until 
it  is  thoroughly  oxidized. 

Blast  Machines. — These  investigations  must  have  rendered  it 
apparent  what  kind  of  blast  machines  are  to  be  selected  for  any 
particular  smelting  operation.  The  first  question  to  be  settled, 
is,  How  much  blast  and  what  degree  of  pressure  is  required  1 
When  it  exceeds  f  of  a  pound,  iron  cylinder  beUowa  must  be  used. 
A  wooden  cylinder  machine  may  serve  for  |  of  a  pound  pressure 
and  less.  When  less  than  \  a  pound  will  answer,  no  machine 
furnishes  a  better  blast  than  the  centrifugal  blower.  The  quan- 
tity of  blast  made  per  second  is  found  by  multiplying  the  velo- 
city by  the  surface  of  the  piston  in  feet,  and  this  result  by  f , 
or  J,  according  to  the  kind  of  machine.  Considerations  of  econo- 
my here  are  in  the  wrong  Jflace.  We  may  save  anywhere  else,  but 
not  at  the  blast  machine.  A  water  regulator,  or  a  machine  where 
air  can  possibly  be  moistened,  must  always  he  rejected  in  any 
smelting  operation,  where  oxides  are  to  be  reduced.  These  ma- 
chines are  never  useful  anywhere. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  extend  this  treatise  to  an  unrea- 
sonable length,  if  we  should  allude,  in  this  general  description,  to 
particular  niceties  in  metallurgical  operations,  even  if  such  are  of 
';  application.  In  the  third  part,  we  shall  mention  such 
s  as  they  occur. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

What  are  Metah? — Chemisfa  denominate  as  metala  tbose  snb- 
stances  wMch  are  combustible,  that  is,  whieh  liberate  heat  in 
combining  with  other  matter ;  they  assert  that  metals  are  good 
conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  may  be  polished ;  are 
fiiaible  and  opaque;  heavy,  malleable,  and  ductile,  &c.  These 
are  all  vague  definitions;  for  not  one  of  the  metals  answers 
perfectly  to  this  description.  Gold  may  come  most  completely 
within  its  compass,  but  if  it  possesses  all  the  other  particulaTs,  it 
certainly  is  not  combustible  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term ; 
while  potassium,  an  equally  beautiful  type  of  metal,  is  extremely 
combustible  and  not  heavy.  We  really  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  all  aohd  substances  which  are  not  oxidized  should  not  range 
■with  this  class  of  matter.  There  cannot  be  any  objection  to  call- 
ing carbon  a  metal ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  sulphur  is  less  a  me- 
tal than  selenium  or  arsenic;  why  phosphorus  is  not  denomina- 
ted a  metaJ  as  well  as  calciimi;  both  are  almost  equally  combus- 
tible, and  if  phosphorus  has  no  metallic  lustre,  that  is  merely  in- 
dicative that  it  is  not  condensed  into  so  narrow  a  space  as  calcium. 
Phosphorus  is  more  volatile  than  most  of  the  other  metals ;  but  no 
metal  is  as  permanent  as  carbon,  and  still  the  latter  is  not  rec 
nized  as  a  metah  We  do  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  calling 
hydrogen  a  metal ;  it  possesses  almost  all  the  properties  belonging 
to  metals.  But  when  matter,  gaseous  or  fluid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, is  excluded,  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to  calling  all 
solid  elementary  substances  metals.  Silicon  so  much  resembles 
a  metal  in  all  its  properties,  that  its  exclusion  cannot  be  justified, 
and  most  philosophers  range  it  with  the  metals.  It  is  very  much 
questioned  whether  metal  sare  not  compound  matter ;  but  as  this 
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point  does  not  interest  us,  we  allude  to  it  merely  in  support  of  tlie 
above  pretensions. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  appear  arbitrary  in  our  classification, 
we  submit  to  tlie  usual  one,  and  exdude  from  our  investigations 
all  matter  which  is  not  considered  a  metal  by  common  consent. 
1  of  Metals. — The  number  of  metals  which  are  re- 
,  is  very  limited.  But,  as  many  which  are  of  no 
direct,  practical  use,  entfer  into  combination  with  those  which  are 
generally  useful,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  the  former, 
although  their  interest  arises  solely  from  their  combination  with 
others.  In  entering  on  this  part  of  our  work  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  classifying  the  metals  in  some  such  manner  as  shaU 
be  useful  to  the  smelter.  The  most  rational  classification  appears 
to  be  founded  upon  the  relation  of  metals  to  oxygen,  supposing 
that  the  reduction  of  oxides  is  effected  by  means  of  carbon.  The 
number  of  elements  which  form  minerals  is  sixty-two,  aU  of 
which  have  more  or  less  influence  in  metallurgical  operations. 
About  fifty  of  these  elements  are  considered  metals  by  chemists, 
of  which  nearly  half  the  number  are  found  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  of  importance  to  the  smelter.  A  large  number  of 
metals  form  slags,  as  oxides  or  other  compounds,  and  are  hardly 
known  in  their  pure  condition :  still  these  are  of  high  interest, 
not  only  because  they  form  slags,  but  because  these  slags  invaria- 
bly impart  a  peculiar  quality  to  the  metal  which  is  smelted  under 
their  influence.  We  may,  therefore,  divide  the  useful  metals  into 
two  groups,  the  one  which  forms  chiefly  slags,  and  the  other 
chiefly  metals.  To  the  first  division  the  following  belong,  viz. : 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Manganese,  Alumi- 
num, Selenium,  Titanium,  Tellurium,  Arsenic,  and  Chromium. 
The  second  group  wfll  then  consist  of  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Iron, 
Nickel,  Cobalt,  Antimony,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Mercury, 
Silver,  Platinum,  and  the  Platinum  metals,  and  Gold. 

Instead  of  describing  the  general  qualities  of  metals,  which  we 
assume  to  be  known  by  our  readers,  we  insert  the  following  table, 
which  furnishes  all  the  information  of  this  kind  which  is  here  re- 
quired. 
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All  the  metals,  yiith  few  exceptions,  are  remarkable  for  a  high 
and  peculiar  lustre ;  they  conduct  beat  and  electricity  better  than 
any  other  subatance.  They  are  considered  as  opaque,  but  this 
can  be  no  absolute  property,  for  all  metals  are  porous,  and  con-, 
sequently  must  transmit  light  when  in  a  body  sufftciently  thin. 
The  affinity  of  metals  for  oxygen  is  remarkably  strong ;  but  un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  oxygen  is  removed  by  chlorine,  sulphur, 
and  other  substances.  The  compounds  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  metallur^st,  are  the  oxides,  carburets,  sulphnrets,  phosphur- 
ets,  chlorides,  arseniurets,  silicides,  &c.  The  salts  of  the  metallic 
oxides  are,  however,  of  the  most  interest, — such  as  silicates,  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  chlorides,  &c. 

Affinity  for  Oxygen. — Metals  are,  generally  speaking,  combus- 
tible. They  generate  heat  under  the  same  laws  as  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  heat  gener- 
ated, whether  we  burn  zinc  with  a  pound  of  oxygen,  or  carbon 
with  the  same  we^ht  of  oxygen.  But,  while  potasMum  burns  on 
water,  gold  must  be  combined  with  chlorine  before  it  can  be  oxy- 
dized,  that  is,  its  affinity  is  so  feeble,  or  its  body  so  compact,  that 
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it  must  be  dissolved,  or  divided,  into  the  most  minute  atoma  be- 
fore it  can  be  combined  -with  oxygen.  The  metals  never  com- 
bine  with  any  oay^diaed  substance,  and  least  of  all  with  their  own 
oxides,  however  determined  their  affinity  for  oxygen  may  be.  To 
this  rule  the  exceptions  are  very  few.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  peculiarities  of  metals ;  and  it  is  the  best  auxihary  to 
the  smelter.  This  want  of  affinity  for  other  aubatances  is  the 
reason  why  fluid  metals  appear  with  a  convex  surface.  The 
same  property  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  refining  of  precious 
metals  on  the  cupel ;  it  is  the  cause  of  fibres  in  wrought-iron. 
The  form  under  which  metals  most  readily  oxidize  ia  of  high  in- 
terest ;  but  as  it  depends  upon  many  circumstances  besides  affinity, 
we  will  point  out  the  means  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  oxy- 
gen, from  which  the  reverse  may  he  deduced.  Metals  which  are 
deprived  of  their  oxygen  by  the  mere  application  of  heat,  are- 
Mercury,  Silver,  Grold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Rhodium,  Iridium, 
and  Osmium ;  for  this  reason  these  are  termed  precious  metals. 

Those  metals  which  retain  their  oxygen  at  high  temperatures, 
and  in  fact  cannot  be  reduced  by  heat  only,  we  shall  proceed  to 
enumerate.  Of  the  number,  the  alkahne  metals,  Potassium,  So- 
dium, Calcium,  and  Magnesium,  decompose  water  at  any  temper- 
ature and  retain  their  oxygen  at  any  heat,  while  their  oxides 
form  alkalies  in  all  cases. 

Aluminum  and  similar  metals  retain  their  oxygen,  but  do 
not  decompose  water  except  at  high  heats,  and  form  either  alka- 
lies or  acids. 

Nickel,  Cobalt,  Iron,  Tin,  Cadmium,  Zine,  and  Manganese, 
decompose  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  their  oxides  form  either  alka- 
hes  or  acids,  according  to  the  matter  present,  or  their  state  oi 
oxidation. 

Lead,  Copper,  Titanium,  Bismuth,  Uranium,  and  Tellurium 
do  not  form  acids  at  high  beats,  and  do  not  decompose  water  at 
any  heat :  neither  does  Antimony,  Chromium,  or  Arsenic,  but 
when  oxidized,  they  form  invariably  adds  at  melting  heats. 

The  combinations  of  oxygen  and  metal  take  place  in  certain 
definite  proportions,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  most  of  the  metals, 
in  various  definite  ciuantities.  There  is  only  one  oxide  of  alumi- 
num, but  there  are  three  of  iron  which  interest  us.  The  protox- 
ide of  iron  is  a  strong  alkah,  the  magnetic  oxide  a  feeble  alkali, 
and  the  peroxide  is  more  of  an  acid  than  an  alkali.  Peroxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  both  infosible  by  themselves,  form  a  fuai- 
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He  slag,  or  glass.  Arsenic  forms  in  all  stages  of  oxidation  an 
acid,  which  never  melts  together  with  another  acid,  or  a  highly 
oxidized  metal.  The  electro-positive  or  negative  character  of  an 
oxide,  is  however  no  condition  required  for  its  fusibility ;  for 
litharge  and  lime,  both  strong  altalies,  melt  together  and  form 
slag.  But  it  is  always  a  requisite  condition  that  one  of  the  con- 
stituents must  be  fusible,  in  which  the  other  is  merely  suspended. 
This  chemical  relation  is  by  no  means  limited,  that  is,  one  and  the 
same  substance  is  not  always,  nor  in  all  relations,  of  the  same 
character.  The  oxides  of  iron  are  always  alkalies  with  silex,  but 
they  are  acids  in  relation  to  oxide  of  lead.  Alumina  ia  an  alkali 
in  the  presence  of  silex,  but  an  acid  when  in  contact  with  the 
alkalies  proper.  The  study  of  the  metallurgist  must  be  directed 
to  these  chemical  relations,  and  chiefly  also  to  the  degree  of  fusi- 
bility of  these  compounds,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
the  metal  to  be  produced  under  their  influence.  As  a  rule,  we 
may  state,  that  the  compounds  of  single  equivalents  of  metals  and 
02ygen  always  constitute  a  b^e,  or  alkaii,  and  that  any  more 
oxygen  destroys  that  property.  Thus,  the  protoxide  of  manga^ 
nese,  Mn.  O.,  is  a  strong  basis,  and  preeipitat^s  the  protoxide  of 
iron  iiom  a  slag,  or  any  compound ;  but  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, Mn.  O3.,  is  driven  out  by  the  protoxide  of  iron.  When 
carbon  is  present,  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  it,  from  the 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  iron  is  again  driven  from  ita 
union, 

Eydrated  Oxides. — ^The  oxides  also  combine  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  water,,  and  form  definite  compounds,  called  hydrates. 
These  combinations  are  not  only  of  interest  so  far  as  they  form 
the  most  porous  and  best  kinds  of  ore,  but  the  tenacity  -with 
which  water  adheres  to  some  of  the  hydrates  is  remarkable.  Pot- 
ash, day,  and  silex,  retain  their  water  at  an  almost  red  heat,  and 
the  first  may  be  actually  melted  without  lo^ng  all  its  water. 

The  degree  of  affinity  of  oxygen  for  metal  is  the  strongest,  and 
is  most  difCcult  to  destroy  at  a  medium  state  of  oxidation  between 
the  highest  and  lowest.  Protoxide  of  tin  is  easily  converted  into 
metal,  so  is  peroxide,  but  the  sesqui-oxide,  a  combination  between, 
or  of,  the  two,  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  metal  without  evapora- 
ting the  largest  part  of  the  metal.  In  practical  operations  we 
always  endeavor  to  smelt  the  highest  oxides,  and  convert  the  ores 
into  them,  in  case  they  are  not  naturally  in  that  state.  The  rea- 
sons for  this,  are  the  following;   in  reviving  metals  from  their 
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ores,  it  is  not  only  the  object  to  remove  the  oxygen  from  the  me- 
tal, but  also  to  produce  so  high  a  heat  as  to  melt  the  metal  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  If  only  httle  oxy- 
gen is  combined  with  the  metal,  it  is  evident  that  but  little  heat 
is  produced;  the  metal  may  be  in  the  proper  form,  but  it  cannot 
accumulate  into  a  body,  and  the  least  amount  of  oxygen  will 
oxidize  it  again.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  large,  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  carbon  will  be  consumed  and  the  heat  wDl  be 
higher  than  when  there  is  less  oxygen  with  the  same  amount  of 
metal;  the  metal  will  now  melt,  agglutinate,  and  in  that  form  re- 
sist the  influence  of  oxygen  successfiiUy.  This  law  is  apparent 
in  most  cases  when  smelting  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  but  pai^ 
ticularly  so  in  smelting  refractory  metals, — such  as  iron,  manga- 
nese, chromium,  and  others.  Lead  may  be  smelted  in  either  form, 
because  the  metal  is  very  fiisible,  but  less  lead  is  evaporated  in 
smelting  minium  than  litharge,  or  galena. 

Affinity  for  Chhrine. — Chlorine  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  in- 
duce metals  to  crystalline ;  it  causes  fluidity  and  brittleness.  The 
affinity  of  chlorine  for  metal  surpasses  that  of  oxygen,  and  drives 
out  the  latter  in  all  instances.  It  cannot  be  removed  by  carbon, 
but  it  sometimes  may  be  by  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  mercury.  The  energetic  connection  be- 
tween chlorine  and  metals,  ivould  be  an  impediment  to  working 
ore,  in  which  even  a  small  amount  of  it  was  present ;  but,  all 
chlorides  are  extremely  volatile  and  easily  driven  off.  Still  there 
is  always  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  those  metals 
which  have  been  smelted  from  ores  containing  it.  Chlorine  re- 
moves all  other  matter  from  metals,  when  the  latter  are  in  a  state 
of  fiasion ;  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  volatile  mat- 
ter is  driven  off  by  it,  and,  if  the  heat  is  continued,  the  chlorine 
itself  escapes  at  last  with  a  portion  of  the  metal.  This  is  the  case 
when  only  a  minute  amount  of  it  is  present.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  purifying  metals.  Lead  smelted 
from  chlorides,  or  only  from  a  mixture  of  chlorides  and  other  ore, 
is  always  purer  than  that  from  oxides  or  sulphurets.  The  proper 
application  of  chlorides  has  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  smelt- 
ing and  relining  operations.  Zinc  does  not  combine  very  readily 
with  iron,  but  if  some  chlorine  is  in  it  when  melted,  the  operation 
is  performed  with  the  greatest  ease.  Chlorine  has  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  combine  with  metals,  and  is  particularly  distin- 
guished for  removing  oxygen  from  the  peroxides;  it,  therefore, 
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purilies  the  surfaces  of  melted  metal,  and  causes  those  in  an  alloy 
to  tmite  closely.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  different  metals, 
hut  also  with  any  one  in  which  there  is  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  not  decomposed  by  any  heat,  or  other  means ;  it 
is,  therefore,  always  present  in  its  pure  and  proper  form,  and  we 
may  depend  upon  removing  it  finally,  by  the  continuation  of 
heat  only.  All  metals  which  have  been  smelted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chlorine  are  remarkably  inclined  to  oxidize  so  long  as  it 
is  not  entirely  removed.  It  is  a  harmless  substance  to  the  met- 
als ;  and,  as  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  fluxing  ore  and  slags,  and 
causing  metal  to  be  fluid,  its  use  ought  to  be  more  extended  than 
it  is  at  present.  So  long  as  volatfle  substances  are  combined 
with  a  metal,  very  little  or  no  chlorine  escapes;  but  after  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  similar  matter  is  driven  off  by  it,  chlorine 
itself  escapes — first  with  arsenic,  then  tin,  antimony,  mercury, 
zinc,  and  iron.  We  may  therefore  regulate  the  refining  of 
metals  under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  according  to  the  volatile 
character  of  the  substance  to  be  removed ;  observing  due  regard 
to  the  degree  of  affinity  between  chlorine  and  that  substaace. 
Some  chlorides  escape  in  their  proper  form,  such  as  those  of  ar- 
Benic,  tin)  and  antimony ;  others  are  decomposed  so  soon  as  they 
are  liberated  and  atmospheric  air  or  steam  has  aecesd,  as  chloride 
of  iron,  aluminum,  and  silex,  which  are  converted  into  oxides 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  All  evaporated  chlorides  may  be  re- 
covered by  condensation ;  they  are  precipitated  at  a  temperature 
a  little  higher  than  that  at  which  steam  condenses. 

Iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides,  are  similar  in  operation  to 
chloride ;  but  as  they  are  not  so  plentifully  met  with  as  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  of  little  interest  to  the  smelter. 

Sidpkurets. — All  metals  combine  more  or  less  vividly  with 
sulphur,  which  combination  is,  in  all  cases,  destroyed  by  oxygen 
or  chlorine,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  Sulphurets  are  formed 
when  sulphur  is  brought  in  contact  with  hot  metal,  provided  no 
oxygen  or  chlorine  is  present.  When  oxides  are  heated  with 
sulphur  which  so  far  predominates  as  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen 
in  forming  sulphurous  acid,  the  remaining  sulphur  wiU  combine 
with  the  metal.  When  sulphates  are  heated  in  the  presence  of 
carbon  or  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  abstracted, 
and  sulphurets  remain.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  conducted 
over  oxides,  or  over  red-hot  metal,  forms  sulphurets,  A  hot,  or 
fluid  metal,  which  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  chlorine,  does 
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not  absorb  sidpTmr.  Tke  chemical  relation  of  sulphur  to  metal 
is  similar,  in  respect  to  quantity,  to  that  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  the 
numher  and  equivalent  composition  of  the  sulphurets,  corre- 
spond with  the  number  and  equivalent  of  the  oxides,  of  the  re- 
spective metals.  Sulphur  causes  metals  to  be  more  fluid,  and 
brittle  when  eold,  and,  in  most  instances,  imparts  to  them  a  pasty 
condition  which  impairs  their  ductility  when  hot.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  Bulphur  causes  a  low  degree  of  fusibihty  in  metals,  which 
is  shown  most  distinctly  in  the  sulphurets  of  antimony,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  iron.  This  fusibility  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the 
evaporation  of  sulphur.  Iron  pyrites  melt  at  a  very  low  red 
heat;  but  when  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  half  the  original  quantity,  it  requires  a  strong  white  heat 
to  melt  the  sulphurct.  This  fusibility  of  the  sulphurets  is,  in 
many  instances,  judiciously  apphed  in  the  formation  of  a  fluid 
slag.  For  the  removal  of  sulphur  from  metals,  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen  or  chlorme  is  required ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  no  avail 
to  melt  metal  which  is  adulterated  with  sulphur,  under  an  alka- 
line slag,  because  no  slag  will  absorb  sulphur  from  a  metal  until 
it  has  itself  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  can- 
not be  removed  entirely  when  carbon  is  present,  or  hydrogen,  or 
any  reducing  agent ;  it  requires  an  oxidizing  influence,  and  a 
thorough  exposure  of  the  metal  to  oxygen.  Sulphurets  may  be 
reduced  by  means  of  metals  which  show  a  stronger  affinity  for 
sulphur  than  those  in  combination  with  it.  The  sulphurets  of 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  others  may  be  reduced  by  iron,  but 
we  never  thus  obtain  pure  metals ;  the  newly-formed  metal  is 
either  adulterated  by  the  absorbent,  or  by  sulphur.  Instead  of 
metals  themselves  we  may  employ  the  oxides,  particularly  the 
peroxides,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  carbon.  Sulphurets 
of  antimony,  silver,  and  bismuth,  may  be  reduced  by  means  of 
hydrogen,  but  no  other  metals. 

Pkosphurets. — Phosphorus  combines  readily  with  most  of  the 
metals,  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  them.  The  combination  is 
readily  formed  when  phosphates — the  form  in  which  it  is  gener- 
ally found  in  the  ores — are  heated  in  the  presence  of  carbon; 
and,  as  the  latter  is  always  used  in  smelting  operations,  we  may 
reafionably  expect  phosphorus  in  any  metal  which  is  smelted 
in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  carbon  or  hydrogen. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  bones,  or  bone  ashes,  in  an  ore  or  in  a 
slag,  will  cause  the  metal  to  contain  phosphorus.     The  best 
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meaos  for  forming  a  pliosphuret  is,  to  lieat  a  phosphate  in  the 
presence  of  earbon.  Phosphoins  is  more  easily  oxidized  than 
sulphur,  and  eomhines  in  this  condition  readily  with  alkahes 
and  alkaline  earths;  we  may,  therefore,  by  these  means,  remove 
phoaphorua.  It  also  causes  metals  to  be  very  flisihle,  more  so 
than  any  other  substance,  but  disposes  them  to  be  brittle  when 
eold. 

Carburets. — Carbon  has  only  a  feeble  affinity  for  metals,  and 
cannot  readily  be  combined  with  them.  But,  in  most  cases,  the 
metals  when  reduced  from  porous  oxides,  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  carbon,  absorb  some  of  it,  and  condense  it  in  their 
pores.  It  is  doubtfid  if  a  chemical  combination  is  formed ;  still, 
there  are  indications  of  legitimate  compounds  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  best  means  of  forming  carburets  are  the  carbonates, 
and  oxalates,  heated  in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  crude  iron 
obtained  from  the  smelting  of  sparry  iron  ore,  may  be  considered 
a  real  carburet  of  iron.  Carbonate  of  lead,  when  reduced  by 
means  of  carbon,  forms  also  a  carburet;  but  this  is  less  distinct 
than  that  of  iron.  In  consequence  of  the  faint  affinity  of  carbon 
for  the  metals,  they  are  generally  very  brittle  when  the  amount  of 
it  ia  large.  But,  when  a  small  amount  only  is  mixed  mechani- 
eally  with  metal,  as  is  the  case  in  gray  cast-iron,  its  strength  is 
not  much  impaired.  The  combinations  of  carbon  and  metal  are 
more  fusible  than  pure  metals ;  and  as  carbon  is  easily  removed 
from  metal  by  oxygen,  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  cause  metals 
to  be  fiisible. 

AUoys. — We  shall  not  here  enter  fully  into  the  peculiarities 
of  alloys — ^which  shall  be  done  under  the  particular  metals — 
but  we  will  point  out  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The 
metallic  elements  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  combine  in  cer- 
tain ratios  and  form  definite  compounds ;  still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  metals  do ;  and  we  are  justified,  by  the  genera!  law  of 
affinity,  in  assuming  that  aU  metals  combine  chemically.  We 
succeed  always  in  melting  various  metals  together,  but  we  do  not 
very  often  succeed  in  separating  the  excess  of  any  one.  The 
cause  for  this  may  be  either  the  volatility  of  one,  or  more,  metals 
in  the  alloy,  or  the  refractory  nature  of  another.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  may  state  that  all  the  metals  which  form  alkalies  have 
a  particular  tendency  to  unite  with  those  which  form  acids.  Po- 
tassium combines  readily  with  antimony  and  arsenic,  more  so  than 
with  other  metals.     In  considering  the  nature  of  protoxides,  in 
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their  chemical  relations,  we  may  successfully  form  a  series  in 
which  the  ability  of  metals  to  combine  is  represented.  This 
accounts  for  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  alloys  of  selenium,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  tellurium ;  which  resemble  very  much  the  com- 
binations of  metal  and  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or  chlorine.  All 
these  substances  form  acids  in  then-  most  simple  combination 
with  oxygen.  Alloys  and  compounds  of  this  kind  are  peculiarly 
inclined  to  be  brittle  and  fusible.  When  two  metala  are  near 
in  the  series  of  affinities  for  oxygen,  they  do  not  combine  very 
readily ;  and  they  may  often  be  separated  by  crystallization  only, 
when  their  degree  of  iusibility  is  sufficiently  distinct.  This  hap- 
pens when  both  metala  absorb  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  forming  oxide.  All  chemical  combina- 
tions liberate  heat ;  silver  and  platinum,  when  melted  together, 
produce  a  high  temperature ;  so  do  zinc  and  copper.  In  most 
cases,  we  obtain  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  metals  in  an  alloy; 
this  is  always  characterized  by  forming  distinct  crystals  with  one 
metal,  between  which  the  other  is  visible.  When  an  alloy  is 
formed,  which  contains  equivalents,  no  such  disconnected  crys- 
tals are  observed.  An  irregularly  composed  alloy  ia  a  mere  me- 
chanical mixture,  like  wax  and  fat,  and  never  forma  a  uniform 
body  of  metal ;  it  is  of  either  a  granulated  or  crystallized  texture, 
the  latter  of  which  is  not  compact.  Between  the  crystals  of  such 
an  alloy,  one  of  the  metals  is  always  found  ia  a  nearly  pure  con- 
dition. The  alloy  of  iron  and  silver,  in  which  the  silver  is  me- 
chanically inclosed  between  the  crystals  of  iron,  is  an  instance  of 
these  compounds.  Lead  and  tin  combine  in  certain  proportions, 
and  whatever  excess  there  may  be  of  either  metal,  it  is  inclosed 
between  the  crystals  of  the  alloy.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
zinc  and  tin,  bismuth  and  tin — and  in  feet,  with  all  other  metals. 
The  number  of  definite  compounds  appears  to  be  very  large,  and 
in  all  cases,  a  metal  is  never  obtained  pure,  whenever  another  is 
present  In  cooling  a  melted  alloy,  that  composition  which  is 
most  refractory  crystallizes  first ;  and  that  which  is  most  fluid,  is 
compelled  to  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  crystals  of  the  most 
refractory.  Thus,  copper  and  tin  are  very  fusible ;  but  in  cooling, 
copper-tin  crystallizes  first,  and  tin-copper  last — which  latter  occu- 
pies the  spaces  between  the  first.  Iron  and  arsenie  are  very  fasi- 
ble,  but  in  cooling,  iron-arsenic  crystallizes  first,  and  arsenic-iron 
last ;  the  surface  of  the  cooled  mass  shows  a  perfect  network  of 
br^ht  lines,  in  regular  forme.     In  all  these  compounds  the  first 
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I  metal,  or  alloy,  contains  sorae  of  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  some  of  the  first.  "When  a  har  of  cold  lead  ia  held  in  mer- 
cury, the  first  absorbs  some  of  the  latter,  throughout  its  body ; 
the  pores  of  the  lead  are  filled  with  mercury — ^but  the  mercury 
in  this  ease  contains  lead,  aa  well  aa  the  lead  mercury.  When 
iron  is  gently  heated  imbedded  in  carbon,  as  is  the  ease  in 
making  blistered  steel,  the  carbon  penetrates  the  very  heart  of 
the  iron-rods ;  but  no  iron  is  imparted  to  the  carbon,  because  its 
particles  are  not  movable.  By  these  and  similar  means  the  pores 
of  a  refractory,  solid  metal,  may  be  filled  with  another  metal, 
provided  the  atoms  of  the  latter  are  movable.  Lead  does  not 
readily  combine  with  iron,  but  if  we  heat  wrought^iron  turnings 
in  melted  lead,  the  solid  iron  will  absorb  lead.  Gray  cast-iron 
will  not  absorb  lead,  because  its  pores  are  filled  with  carbon. 
Borings  of  cast-iron  absorb  arsenic  readily,  when  imbedded  in 
arsenious  acid  and  heated ;  but  wrought-iron  does  not  absorb  ar- 
senic by  these  means  until  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with 
these  substances.  In  properly  applying  these  rules,  we  may 
form  alloys  of  the  most  heterogeneous  metals,  and  in  legal  pro- 
portions. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  definite  compound 
of  zinc  and  copper,  or  tin  and  copper ;  but  if  we  take  either  the 
oxides  of  all  these  metals,  or  the  oxide  of  any  one,  and  the  metal 
in  small  particles,  and  imbed  the  whole  in  carbon — ^heating  it  so 
as  not  to  melt  it,  although  bringing  it  near  its  melting  point — 
and  then  apply  the  heat  gradually  and  slowly,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  definite  compounds,  which  may  be  melted  by  a  heat  which 
does  not  evaporate  either  the  one  or  the  other  metal.  We  shall 
point  out  the  formation  of  alloys  by  metals  directly,  in  subsequent 
pages ;  but  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  to  these  fiicta,  because 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  form  an  alloy  of  a  definite  composi- 
tion. Yet  as  these  alloys  are  the  most  valuable,  we  refer  to  the 
above  mode  of  forming  them, 

F-asihility  of  Alloys.— AWajs  are  more  fusible  than  the  mean 
temperature,  at  which  tbe  metals  melt  singly,  would  indicate. 
This  is  a  very  important  law  in  our  investigations,  and  affiirds, 
when  properly  applied,  the  most  valuable  results.  When  tin 
melts  at  500°,  and  pure  copper  at  2,500°,  equal  parts  of  copper 

,   .     ,  ,        2,600  H 

and  tm  do  not  melt  at  - — — r- 

Platinum,   and  also  chromium,  are  infusible  in  our  i 

but  may  be  made  very  fusible  by  the  addition  of  arsenic.     Pure 
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iron  is  extremely  refractory,  but  wlien  combined  with  arsenic  and 
phosphorus,  it  may  he  melted  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  without  adher- 
ing to  it  Thus,  when  an  alloy  of  two  metals  is  fusible  at  a  lower 
heat  than  the  mean  of  the  two,  a  composition  of  three  metals  is 
still  more  fusible  than  their  various  degrees  of  melting  indicate ; 
and  by  multiplying  the  numher  of  component  parts  a  low  degree 
of  fusibility  of  any  metal  may  be  obtained.  If  the  composition 
is  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  the  melting  point  is 
lowest.  In  all  cases  of  practice  we  must  reflect  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  metal,  before  we  form  an  alloy,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  facilitate  the  smelting  operation.  If  phosphorus  causes  iron  to 
be  very  fusible,  and  eoal,  flux,  and  labor,  may  be  saved  in  smelt- 
ing bog  ores  which  contain  phosphorus,  the  first  inquiry  must  be 
whether  the  cold-short  iron  thus  obtained  ia  of  any  value.  Ar- 
senic and  zinc  cause  lead  and  silver  ores  to  be  easily  melted,  but 
the  loss  in  silver  by  this  operation  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  desira- 
ble to  remove  these  volatile  metals  before  any  smelting  is  entered 
upon.  We  may  flux  copper  by  arsenic,  but  not  by  lead,  because 
we  can  remove  the  iirst  in  refining,  but  not  the  latter  sufficiently 
to  form  a  good  quality  of  copper  for  sheets.  Arsenic,  lead  or 
zinc,  may  be  in  iron  which  is  destined  for  wrought-iron,  for  these 
metals  are  easily  removed  in  the  refining  process.  It  is  always 
more  safe  in  smelting  gold  ores  to  have  lead,  copper,  or  silver 
present^  and  if  possible  all  of  them ;  for,  gold  is  very  volatile 
and  extremely  divisible,  hence  much  of  it  may  be  lost  when 
no  other  metals,  which  act  by  their  quantity,  are  present.  Lead 
fuses  at  600°,  tin  at  500°,  and  bismuth  at  400° ;  but  a  com- 
position of  the  three  may  be  made  which  melts  at  212°,  a  heat 
far  below  the  most  fusible  of  the  ingredients.  This  shows  how 
great  the  advantages  are  which  may  be  obtained  by  forming  al- 
loys in  the  smelting  furnaces.  It  is  the  degree  of  fusibility  of  the 
slags  and  that  of  the  metals,  which  determines  the  expenses  of 
smelting.  The  number  of  alloys  is  infinite.  We  cannot  establish 
tables  of  fusibUily  a  priori;  these  must  be  determined  by  practice. 
In  all  smelting  operations  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  most  profitar 
hie  conditions  by  experiment. 

If  an  alloy  is  more  fusible  than  a  single  metal,  it  follows  that, 
when  one  or  the  other  constituent  is  removed,  the  fusibUity  of  the 
metal  is  impaired.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  arsenic  is  more  fusible 
than  pure  lead;  hut  when  the  alloy  is  exposed  to  heat  for  a  long 
time,  arsenic  will  evaporate ;  and  as  it  was  the  cause  of  fluidity,  the 
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lead  will  Dot  be  so  fusible  after  losing  its  flux.  Iron  is  made  fusi- 
ble by  the  presence  of  carbon  or  other  substances,  but  when  tbeso 
are  removed,  it  is  very  refractory,  and  can  hardly  be  melted. 
Upon  this  principle  the  formation  of  wrought-iron  is  founded ;  and 
in  applying  it  to  other  metals  there  is  no  doubt  but  similar  results 
are  obtained.  Tin  is  refined  by  osidizing  or  evaporating  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  and  other  matter ;  this  causes  the  tin  to  be  less  fusi- 
ble, but  more  tenacious.  When  zinc  is  melted  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  forms  dross  on  its  surface  like  other 
metals ;  its  fluidity  is  conseciaently  diminished,  but  its  malleability 
is  improved.  A  layer  of  carbon,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  layer 
of  common  salt,  or  bone  ashes,  prevents  such  phenomena  with 
zinc  and  similar  metals. 

Specific  Gravity. — When  metals  are  melted  together  and  form 
an  alloy,  there  is  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  their  specific 
gravity ;  which  is  sometimes  greater  and  at  other  times  less  than 
the  mean,  A  condensation  of  volume  is  manifested  in  melting 
together  zinc  and  gold ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
greater  than  the  mean  of  the  constituents;  gold  also  and  silver 
condense,  or  gold  with  lead  or  bismuth ;  silver  combined  with 
copper,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc  or  antimony  shrinks ;  also 
copper  with  tin,  zinc  or  antimony ;  lead  with  zinc,  bismuth  or 
antimony ;  mercury  with  tin  or  lead,  bismuth  and  antimony.  An 
expansion  takes  place,  when  gold  is  melted  with  copper,  iron,  or 
tin;  also  platinum  with  copper;  iron  with  antimony,  bismuth,  or 
tin ;  also  copper  and  lead ;  tin  and  zinc,  lead  or  antimony ;  zinc 
and  antimony,  and  mercury  with  bismuth.  In  consequence  of 
this  contraction  or  expansion  we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  simi- 
lar change  in  the  aggregate  form. 

The  hardTwss  of  alloys  is  generally  greater  than  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  constituents,  still  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  Silver  or  arsenic  renders  iron  hard ;  but  these 
metals  are  soft  by  themseli^s :  copper  and  tin,  two  very  soft  me- 
tals, may  be  made  extremely  hard  by  melting  them  together  in 
certain  proportions.  Hard  zinc  and  copper  make  soft  brass,  and 
a  compound  of  lead  and  iron  is  extremely  soft.  Antimony  causes 
ail  matals  to  become  hard ;  iron,  with  a  little  antimony,  cuts  glass 
very  readily,  but  is  very  brittle. 

The  ductility  of  alloys  is  in  some  oases  greater  than  the  ele- 
ments indicate ;  that  of  lead  and  zinc  is  very  tenacious.  In  most 
instances  the  alloy  is  more  brittle  than  the  original  metals.    Lead 
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and  antimony  is  very  brittle.  Two  or  more  brittle  metala  melted 
together  are  always  brittle.  A  compound  of  lead  and  gold  is  very 
brittle.  There  is  no  precise  limit  at  which  we  know  when  brittle 
or  malleable  alloys  are  formed ;  it  is  necessary  to  find  this  by  prac- 
tice ;  but  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  alloy  of  an  eq^uiv- 
alent  composition  is  always  harder  than  a  mere  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  metals.  Any  alloy,  when  slowly  heated  and  gradually 
cooled, — annealed — is  softer  than  a  compound  which  is  suddenly 
chilled.  In  annealing,  the  various  elements  which  arc  in  combi- 
nation endeavor  to  separate.  Heat  here,  as  everywhere,  weakens 
affinity.  This  causes  a  finely  crystallized,  or  a  granulated  frac- 
ture ;  the  component  particles  endeavor  to  assume  a  round  form. 
When  a  hot  alloy  is  suddenly  chilled,  the  particles  of  which  it  ia 
composed  contract  suddenly  and  form  a  close  compact  body ;  at 
least  the  ultimate  crystals  are  condensed  into  the  smallest  space, 
which  causes  them  to  be  hard.  This  is  most  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  some  kinds  of  iron. 

Any  kind  of  iron  in  market  may  be  considered  an  alloy ;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  iron.  Some  wrought-iron  contains  much 
foreign  matter,  and  still  is  soft  as  lead,  and  fibrous.  If  such  iron 
is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  that  is,  beyond  the  degree  at  which 
it  has  been  manufactured,  it  becomes  cast-iron,  is  brittle,  and 
when  suddenly  chilled  becomes  hard,  similar  to  steel.  Such  iron 
may  be  annealed  and  softened  like  steel,  or  any  other  alloy.  The 
hardness  of  an  alloy  is  therefore  less  dependent  upon  its  compo- 
sition than  upon  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles. We  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Oxidation. — Alloys  oxidize  more  rapidly  than  single  metals ; 
to  this  rule  there  are,  however,  remarkable  exceptions.  Hardened 
or  crystallized  metal  oxidizes  more  rapidly,  than  tempered  or 
annealed  metsil,  which  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  iron  and 
steel.  It  appears  that  metals  expand  on  being  suddenly  chilled. 
The  spaces  thus  formed  between  the  crystals  are  fissures  into 
■which  oxygen  may  penetrate  with  faciUty,  and  as  the  crystallized 
form  of  the  particles  affords  much  surface  for  combination,  an 
oxidation  is  readily  effected.  An  alloy  of  antimony  and  iron, 
two  metals  which  are  remarkable  for  orystaUization,  oxidizes  very 
leadily ;  such  an  alloy  may  be  ignited  by  mere  filing,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  little  heated  previously  to  that  operation.  Chrome 
and  lead  act  in  a  similar  manner.    Antimony  and  potassium  bum 
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xjusly,  and  if  a  little  warm,  with  explosion.  An  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead — soft  solder— bums  -with  a  -wividneaa  equal  to  carbon, 
and  if  some  zinc  is  present  only  a  low  heai.  is  required  to  ignite 
the  mixtare.  An  amalgam  of  potassium  and  mercury  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  oxygen  that  the  mereuiy  is  oxidized  to  a  high  degree. 
In  many  cases,  and  under,  peculiar  arrangements,  the  oxidation 
is  carried  to  the  highest  degree :  we  have  seen  that  in  roasting 
sulphurets,  phospburets,  and  other  compounds,  the  metal  is  always 
oxidized  to  the  highest  degree.  The  same  cause  acts  in  both  cases. 
When  two  or  more  metals  are  melted  together,  there  is  a  perifect 
penetration  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Li  heating  the  mass,  the 
tendency  to  separation  is  augmented,  and  as  the  ultimate  particles 
of  one  metal  cannot  congregate  and  form  large  particles,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  their  minutest  form,  and  con- 
sequently will  combine  with  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen;  If 
one  kind  of  metal  is  more  oxidizable  than  the  other,  or  if  the 
mass  is  porous,  the  oxidation  goes  on,  not  only  faster,  but,  must 
proceed  to  the  highest  degree,  because  the  atoms  of  metal  may 
be  attacked  by  oxygen,  on  all  sides.  WhUe  some  alloys  are 
easily  oxidized,  others  resist  that  influence  more  than  pure  me- 
tals. 

Pure  iron  is  very  easily  oxidized,  and  often  throughout,  when 
in  heavy  masses.  We  have  stated  in  another  work,  that  a  lot  of 
bloom  four  inches  thick,  of  puddled  iron,  was  oxidized  in  a  re- 
heating furnace  by  giving  merely  a  drawing  heat  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  when  drawn  out  between  rollers  into  bars,  these  were 
found  to  be  converted  partly  into  magnetic,  and  partly  into  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  This  iron  was  puddled  under  the  influence  of  a 
cinder  highly  charged  with  chloride.  Metals  are  porous,  and 
easily  penetrated  by  other  matter.  Thus,  water  enters  success- 
fiilly  into  the  body  of  cast  or  wrought-iron ;  and  if  a  metal  is 
present,  or  any  other  substance  which  decomposes  water,  the  iron 
is  easily  oxidized.  We  find,  when  carbon  is  present,  that  oxy- 
gen has  little  effect  on  iron  ;  but  when  any  of  those  substances 
which  form  acids,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  or  sulphur,  are 
combined  with  the  metal,  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  oxygen.  An  al- 
loy of  chromium  and  iron  resists  oxygen  as  well  as  gold ;  and 
phosphuret  of  copper  is  not  so  easily  affected  as  pure  copper. 
Bronze  will  resist  the  inHnence  of  oxygen  much  longer  than  pure 
copper. 

This  subject  of  oxidation  is  of  much  practical  interest,  and 
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deserves  more  attention  tban  has  been  paid  to  it  by  metalluiv 
gists.  It  seems  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  applied ;  so  far  as 
we  know,  nothing  ia  settled  respecting  it.  It  appears,  that  the 
degree  of  affinity  has  less  influence  on  the  oxidation  of  metals 
than  the  aggregate  form  of  their  particles,  and  the  strength  ot 
their  union.  Hardened  steel  oxidizes  more  readily  than  annealed 
steel,  and  chilled  cast-iron  more  so  than  gray  cast-iron.  Ham- 
mered or  rolled  lead  ia  less  penetrable  by  mercury  than  cast 
lead.  German  silver,  which  is  composed  of  oxidizable  metals,  is 
httle  affected  by  oxygen,  and  less  so  when  rolled  than  when  cast. 
Copper  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  is  more  readily  at- 
tacked by  it  than  iron,  when  finely  divided;  yet,  when  in  a 
compact  body,  it  will  resist  that  substance  far  more  successfully 
than  iron.  Some  kinds  of  brass  are  remarkably  liable  to  oxida- 
tion, while  others  resist  it  more  effectually.  A  surface  of  metal 
which  ia  highly  polished,  and  particularly  when  polished  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a  hard  substance,  is  far  less  subject  to  oxidation 
than  a  rough  surface.  If  it  ia  desirable  to  resist  oxidation,  or  ia 
feet  the  influence  of  any  other  matter  upon  metal,  those  alloys 
must  be  formed  which  have  naturally  little  affinity  for  that  par- 
ticular substance,  and  which,  in  the  mean  time,  form  the  moat 
intimate  union,  so  that  the  penetration  of  foreign  matter  into  the 
body  of  the  metal  is  prevented.  It  is  not  the  compactness  of 
zinc  or  lead  which  prevents  their  oxidation  in  the  atmosphere ;  it 
is  the  cover  of  oxide,  which  forms  a  eloae  body,  and  prevente  the 
further  penetration  of  oxygen.  We  may  assert  that  the  density 
of  gold  and  silver  has  as  much  influence  in  preventing  their  oxi- 
dation, as  their  want  of  affinity  for  oxygen.  Affinity  between 
the  metals  of  an  alloy  has,  in  consequence  of  an  intimate  union, 
a  large  share  in  preventuig  oxidation.  Iron  ia  easily  oxidized, 
but  it  is  less  subject  to  that  influence  when  combined  with  phos- 
phorus than  when  alloyed  with  silver  or  gold,  particularly  the 
former ;  thia  is  chiefly  because  silver  has  but  little  affinity 
for  it,  and  is  thus  excluded  from  ite  crystals,  and  forms  a  layer 
between  them.  There  is  a  separation ;  oxygen  finds  access,  and 
a  rapid  action  of  it  is  the  consequence.  Carbon  protects  iron 
successfully,  not  in  consequence  of  its  greater  or  less  affinity  for 
oxygen  or  iron,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  form.  Carbon  is 
elastic,  and  will  fill  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  metal. 
When  gray  or  white  east-iron  contains  five  or  six  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  the  latter  will  form  a  body,  when  liberated,  which 
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cannot  be  condensed  into  the  same  space  again  by  any  mechani- 
cal means ;  and  even  in  the  form  of  graphite,  it  occupies  nearly 
the  space  of  the  iron.  Still,  cast-iron  is  porous.  AU  substances 
foreign  to  iron,  whict,  are  contained  in  the  finest  kind  of  cast- 
steel,  cannot,  when  liberated,  be  condensed  into  the  same  space 
which  they  occupied  in  the  steel ;  and  such  steel,  when  glass- 
hard,  is  very  porous ;  there  is  not  even  cohesion  between  ite  par- 
ticles ;  it  is  brittle.  In  this  may  lie  the  apparent  secret  of 
hardness. 

Every  alloy,  as  far  as  regards  utility,  may  be  considered  a 
new  species  of  metal,  because  the  qualities  of  the  constituenta 
are,  in  most  cases,  not  recognized  again  in  the  compound;  it 
shows  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  the  simple  metals,  and 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  theoretical  speculations.  By 
changing  the  proportions  of  tin  to  copper,  we  obtain  bronze  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  varying  extremely  in  color,  hardness  and  sound! 
All  the  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  are  harder  than  either  element, 
and  half  and  half  is  as  hard  as  steel,  but  extremely  brittle.  A 
few  per  cent,  of  tin  causes  copper  to  be  hard,  and  more  tenacious. 
The  addition  of  a  little  lead  causes  brass  to  be  more  ductde, 
while  a  large  addition  makes  it  brittle.  Silver  is  rendered  hard 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  copper,  while  copper  is  more  tenacious 
in  combination  with  a  little  silver.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  now 
to  exhaust  this  subject.     We  shall  again  allude  to  the  alloys. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Potassium. — Wo  commence  the  subject  of  smelting  with  a 
series  of  metals  which  have  no  practical  value  by  themselves, 
but  which  are  of  great  interest  when  combined  with  others.  As 
pure  metals  are  not  formed  in  the  smelting  operations,  all  matter 
which  posably  may  enter  into  combination  with  the  metals,  is  of 
interest  to  the  smelter.  For  these  reasons,  we  allude  here  to 
some  of  these  metals,  so  far  as  they  have  any  influence  on 
others. 

Potash. — The  oxide  of  potassium,  its  ore,  occurs  in  the  ashes 
of  all  land  plants  and  of  the  animals ;  it  is  found  in  all  rocks  in 
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large  or  small  quantities,  particularly  in  clay,  in  feldspar  and  in 
in  mineral  coal,  in  iron  ore  and  some  other  ores,  also  in 
ineral  waters.  The  best  source  of  potash  is  the  ashes  of 
plants,  some  kinds  of  marl  {New  Jersey  marl  contains  ten  per 
cent,),  and  feldspar ;  firom  which  potash,  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
potassium,  is  extracted.  This,  however,  is  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid  when  brought  to  the  solid  form,  in  which  we  generally 
meet  with  it  in  commerce.  Potassium  is  manufactured  from 
pearlash — carbonate  of  potash — by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and 
mixing  it  with  half  its  weight  of  coarsely  pulverized  charcoal, 
then  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  black  mass 
thus  obtained  in  a  wrought-iron  vessel  to  ignition.  At  a  white 
heat  the  potassium  evaporates,  and  is  conducted  through  iron 
pipes  into  a  receiver  filled  with  naphtha.  Another  method  is  to 
char  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar — bitartrate  of  potassa- — ^and 
charcoal-powder,  in  the  same  manner  as  black  flux,  and  expose 
this  mixture  to  ignition  in  an  iron  flask,  as  above.  When  coarse 
iron  filings  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  ■wrought-iron  bent  pipe, 
or  in  a  flask,  and  previously  heated  caustic  potassa  is  dropped 
upon  it,  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  hot  iron  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  and  potassium  is  hberated,  which  is  condensed  as 
above  in  a  copper  receiver  filled  with  naphtha.  Black  flux,  mixed 
with  oil,  or  fine  carbon,  and  ignited  in  a  retort,  furnishes  also  an 
abundance  of  potassium.  In  fact,  any  substance  which  contains 
much  potassa,  and  is  heated  together  with  carbon,  with  the  at- 
mospheric air  excluded,  furnishes  the  metal. 

Potassium  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  electro-positive  metals, 
and  has  consequently  a  great  affinity  for  all  other  metals ;  we 
may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  it  alloyed  where  metals  have  been 
smelted  by  charcoal,  or  from  ores  which  contained  potassa.  But, 
as  potassium  is  extremely  volatile,  it  evaporates  from  those 
metals  which  require  a  high  heat  for  smelting,  and  to  which  it 
has  not  a  great  afiinify.  It  combines  most  readily  with  antimony 
and  araenie.  In  combination  with  the  first,  we  obtain  it  in  large 
quantities  by  melting  antimoniate  of  potassa,  together  with  coarse 
charcoal-powder,  in  an  iron  crucible,  under  cover  of  borax  and 
black  flux.  Lead,  in  being  reduced  from  litharge,  and  when 
fluxed  with  black  flux,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  potassium. 
When  antimony  is  present,  this  quantity  is  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  in  fact,  potassium  corabines  more  readily  with  an  alloy 
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of  lead  and  antimony  than  with  either  of  these  metals  when 
alone. 

Potassium  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  soften  other  metals ; 
and,  without  any  pretension  to  establishing  a  rule,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  electro-positive  metals  have  a  softening  influence  upon 
others.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  al!  metals  smelted  by  char- 
coal axe  softer  and  purer,  and  more  compact,  than  those  smelted 
by  other  fuel.  In  this  case,  aa  in  all  others,  a  small  portion  of 
that  substance  with  which  a  metal  was  revived,  -will  remain  in  it. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  potassium  to  be  present  in 
pig  iron  smelted  by  charcoal.  Its  presence  in  other  metals  than 
iron  cannot  be  doubted,  if  they  have  been  revived  by  means  of 
charcoal.  It  may  be  objected,  that  no  potasaimn  has  been  de- 
tected in  any  of  the  assays  of  iron,  but  this  cannot  affect  the  as- 
sertion, because  the  small  quantity  which  may  be  present,  and  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  easily  escapes  the  observation  of  the 
,  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  insisting  upon  the 
e  of  potassium  in  charcoal  pig-iron ;  but  if  it  is  present 

but  small  quantities,  the  superiority  of  charcoal  pig  for 
forgers  is  easily  explained ;  and  its  general  brittleness  in  eastings 
is  accounted  for.  When  all  electro-positive  metals  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sofien  other  metals,  it  does  not  follow  that  potassium  is 
present  to  produce  that  effect. 

Sodium.— ThQ  sources  whence  this  metal  is  obtained,  are  its 
oxides  and  salts ;  of  the  latter,  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  best  for 
producing  the  metal,  and  chloride  of  sodium  the  most  extensively 
distributed.  The  carbonate  occurs  in  sea-weeds,  in  some  land 
plants,  in  some  lakes  of  Egypt  and  Europe,  and  in  stone-coal. 
Sodium  is  most  abundant  in  sea-water  and  salt>springs ;  it  is  not 
so  much  distributed  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  soda,  aa  in  the 
carbonate  of  potash.  Sodium  is  prepared  by  the  same  means  as 
potassium,  from  similar  salts ;  but  as  it  is  more  refractory  than 
the  latter  metal,  it  will  bear  a  stronger  heat ;  azid,  for  this  reason, 
it  will  alloy  more  readily  with  other  metals.  It  is  a  little  heavier 
than  potassium,  its  sp,  gr.  is  '97,  and  not  quite  so  soft  as  the  lat- 
ter metal  at,  or  near,  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Sodium  alloyed  with  potassium  is  more  fusible,  and  more 
permanent ;  that  is,  it  will  bear  a  higher  heat  than  either  metal 
alone ;  the  alloy  is  brittle,  but  not  bard.  One  part  of  potassium, 
and  three  parts  of  sodium,  or  more  of  the  latter,  is  fluid  at  the 
ft'eezing  point  of  water,  while  the  first  metal  melts  at  1S6°,  the  lat- 
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shows  a  remarkable  gain  in  fusibility,  AU  the  alloja  of  sodium 
with  other  metals  appear  to  be  stronger  than  those  of  potassium, 
and  they  are  harder. 

Barium. — This  metal  is  derived  from  biirytas.  The  carbon- 
ate of  baryta  is  formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  thna  may  he 
decomposed  by  electricity,  a  method  by  which,  in  chemical 
laboratories,  many  other  metals  are  produced.  It  may  also  bo 
Bmeltcd  from  the  oxide  of  barium ;  this,  however,  is  attended 
with  some  difficulties.  It  is  produced  readily  by  alloying  it,  in 
smelting,  with  another  metal ;  in  which  case,  it  combines  with 
most  of  the  metals.  It  is  far  heavier  than  potassium  or  sodium ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  near  3,  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
in  water,  and  fuses  below  a  red  heat.   It  is  also  malleable. 

Cbfciwm.— This  is  similar  in  all  its  properties  to  harimn,  and 
is  produced  in  a  similar  manner.  It  oxidizes  as  easily  as  the  fore- 
going metals,  and  is  in  fact  httle  distinguished  from  them. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  metals  of  the  ■  alkahes,  and  the  alka- 
line earths ;  they  all  decompose  water  with  more  or  less  energy, 
from  potassium,  which  bums  vividly  on  ice  or  water,  to  magne- 
sium, which  is  not  altered  either  by  air  or  water  at  a  low  heat ; 
although  it  bums  when  heated  to  redness.  These  metals  are  all 
volatile  at  a  red  heat.  They  melt  from  the  point  of  freezing  water 
to  a  red-heat,  at  which  magnesium  melts.  Calcium  and  magne- 
sium have  been  detected  in  gray  pig-iron,  and  we  may  expect 
that  these  metals  are  alloyed  with  others  where  the  smelting  ia 
performed  by  hot  blast  and  an  excess  of  alkaline  flux.  All  the 
alkahne  metals  decompose  silex,  and  to  find  them  alloyed,  it  is 
necessary  that  silicon  should  be  reduced  first.  Silex  is  reduced 
under  the  same  conditions  with  the  alkaline  metals,  and  sooner 
than  they  are.  As  silex  is  always  present  in  smelting  operations, 
its  reduction  cannot  he  prevented  when  these  metals  have  been 
revived.  And  as  the  affinity  between  them  and  silicon  must  be 
naturally  very  strong,  the  latter  mi^st  exist  iu  all  cases  where  the 
first  are  found.  This  may  be  the  cause  why  we  know  so  little  of 
the  alloys  of  the  metals  proper,  and  the  alkaline  metals ;  for, 
where  these  are,  silicon  must  be,  and  it  imparts  its  own  character 
to  the  metal.  "We  may,  however,  recognize  any  metal  which  has 
calcium  or  magnesium  in  its  composition,  hy  its  tendency  to  oxi- 
dize.   "When  calcium  is,  to  some  extent,  in  pig-iron  its  fracture 
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isdose;  little  tendency  to  crystallize  is  shown ;  it  ia  very  fluid,  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  causes  much  work  and  loss  in  refining.  This 
may  not  be  in  consequence  of  the  calcium  present,  but  the  amount 
of  silver  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  calcium.  Should  it  ever 
be  an  object  to  produce  the  alkaline  metals  on  a  large  scale,  it 
will  be  done  by  alloying  them  with  lead  or  copper  in  smelting, 
and  Hquidation. 

Almninwn. — This  metal  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  fore- 
going series,  still  it  forms  a.  link  between  it  and  the  metals  proper ; 
and  as  its  electrical  indifference  ia  most  strildng,  and  its  effect 
upon  other  metals  has  been  more  investigated  than  the  foregoing, 
it  affords  the  means  of  drawing  comparisons.  Aluminum  is  pro- 
duced from  alumina  by  a  peculiar  smelting  process,  which  in  some 
measure  belongs  to  our  department.  When  pure  alumina — ^the 
oxide  of  this  metal — ^is  mixed  with  finely  pulverized  carbon,  and 
exposed  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  a  red  heat,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
chlorine  is  conducted  over  it;  a  dry  chloride  of  aluminum  ia 
formed,  accompanied  by  a  vivid  combustion.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  upon  whose  bottom  some 
pieces  of  pure  potassium  are  deposited,  and  the  crucible  is  well 
covered  and  luted,  and  then  gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
reduction  of  the  alumina  is  performed  by  the  potassium,  with  the 
production  of  a  high  heat  at  the  moment  when  these  two  metals 
decompose  each  the  other.  Here  is  a  reduction  of  one  metal  by 
the  other,  as  we  have  seen  it  performed  in  reducing  sulphurets. 
This  operation  is,  therefore,  not  confined  to  sulphur,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  similar  substances ;  it  applies  to  all  metals  and 
their  combinations,  and  it  requires  nothing  but  a  proper  selection 
of  the  decomposing  substance,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  performed. 

The  aluminum  thus  obtained,  is  similar  to  the  alkaJine  metals ; 
it  is  very  refractory  and  does  not  melt  at  the  heat  of  melted  ciist- 
iron ;  it  is  hard,  tenacious,  and  not  oxidized  at  common  tempera- 
tures, but  reqiiires  a  high  red-heat  for  oxidation.  This  metal  has 
been  observed  alloyed  with  iron,  in  Indian  steel,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  excellent  quaUties  of  that  steel  are  owing  to  its  pre- 
sence. Experiments  which  have  been  made  with  this  view  have 
shown,  that  iron  combined  with  aluminum  is  remarkably  strong. 
In  endeavoring  to  combine  aluminum  with  another  metal  we  are 
in  the  same  predicament  aa  with  the  alkaline  metals ;  silex  is  re- 
duced before  alumina  is  affected  by  carbon,  and  if  any  advanta- 
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ges  are  to  "be  derived  from  an  alloy  of  this  kind,  siles  ought  not 
to  be  present  at  its  formation. 

All  theory  and  experience  indicate  the  aofteniag  and  strength- 
ening influence  of  the  alkaline  metals,  fix>m  aluminum  to  potas- 
sium ;  but  in  the  large  operation,  and  the  reduction  of  the  oxides, 
we  are  certain  to  reduce  silex  with  them,  which  not  only  paralyzes 
their  good  effects,  but  makes  them  so  injurious  that  their  presence 
is  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  ductiUty  and  strength  of  the 
metals  with  which  they  are  combined.  This  is  recognized  in  lead 
and  iron.  If  metals  can  be  reduced  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
substances  from  sulphurets,  phosphates,  or  chlorides,  there  ia  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  alloys  free  from  silicon. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Selenium. — This  metal  is  closely  related  to  sulphur.  It  occurs 
in  native  sulphur,  in  galena,  in  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  it 
has  been  observed  in  the  tellurates  of  Virginia.  Its  preparation 
is  a  chemical  process  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  But,  as  it  ia  the  first  substance  in  a  series  of  metals 
of  a  decided  electro-negative  character,  and  has  metallic  proper- 
ties, such  as  malleability  and  lustre,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a  use- 
ful metal.  It  fuses  at  the  boiling  heat  of  water,  and  boils  at  a 
red  heat  and  evaporates.  It  is  so  nearly  allied  to  sulphur,  that 
all  which  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  is  applicable  to  it.  It  adheres 
more  tenaciously  to  metals  than  sulphur,  and  enters  into  combi- 
nations where  sulphur  does  not,  such  as  with  aluminum.  In  fact 
this  substance,  as  commonly  understood,  is  a  little  more  metallic 
in  its  nature  than  sulphur. 

Tellurium. — This  metal  seldom  occurs.  We  should  not  allude 
to  it,  if  it  did  not  bear  the  character  of  a  metal.  In  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  it  is  found  in  combination  with  silver,  and  gold, 
and  bismuth.  The  mode  by  which  it  is  obtained  from  its  ore 
differs  from  our  method  of  producing  metals,  and  since  it  ia  of 
little  interest  we  shall  omit  a  description  of  it.  In  appearance  it 
is  similar  to  silver,  and  lite  antimony  incHned  to  crysbdlize.  Its 
specific  gravity,is  6'115,  and  it  is  very  refractory  requiring  a  white 
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heat  for  evaporation.  It  is  more  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  than  in  common  air,  and  its  fusibility  is  similar  to  that 
of  antimony ;  it  is  comhustible  when  red  hot,  and  bums  with  a 
blue  flame,  free  from  all  smell  when  the  metal  is  pure.  When 
cold  it  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  very  well.  The  alloya 
of  tellurium  with  other  metals  are  extremely  brittle,  and  similar 
to  those  of  sulphur  and  selenium.  The  union  of  potassium  and 
tellurium  is  very  brittle,  and  when  in  certain  proportions,  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  without  oxidation,  like  the  compounds  of  oxygen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  chlorine,  and  others.  Tellurium  and  aluminum, 
combine  with  the  liberation  of  a  strong  heat ;  both  unite  when  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  with  the  force  of  gunpowder.  This  alloy 
ia  easily  oxidized  by  water  or  moist  air,  forming  alumina  and 
tellurium.  Little  is  known  of  the  tellureta  generally.  It  is  said, 
and  may  he  adopted  as  true,  that  ah  tellureta  except  those  of  gold, 
silver,  and  a  few  others,  are  easily  decomposed.  We  must  take 
this  assertion  with  the  usual  proviso,  that,  when  the  amount  of 
tellurium  in  another  metal  is  very  small,  the  atmosphere  or  mois- 
ture will  have  little  effect  on  it 

Arsenic. — This  is  a  metal  which  is  more  plentifully  supplied 
by  nature  than  those  above  mentioned ;  and  as  it  is  similar  in 
character  to  them,  its  effects  on  other  metals  are  also  similar. 
Arsenic  is  chiefly  obtained  from  arsenious  acid,  and  the  latter  by 
calcination  from  native  arseniurets,  such  as  those  of  iron,  copper, 
and  other  metals ;  hence  it  is,  in  most  eases,  a  secondary  product. 
Still,  much  of  the  arsenious  acid  of  commerce  is  manufactured 
from  iron  pyrites,  which,  when  the  arsenic  is  exti'acted,  serves  no 
other  purpose.  Arsenic  enters  as  an  important  agent  into  many 
branches  of  art,  and  is  a  useful  metal  in  forming  fusible  alloys. 
Arsenic  metal  is  not  poisonous,  but  one  of  its  oxides — arsenious 
acid — formed  by  its  combustion  in  air,  is  extremely  so ;  and  in 
operating  either  with  the  metal  or  the  acid  some  caution  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  operator.  When  arsenious  acid  is  opera- 
ted on,  if  we  moisten  it,  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  is  prevented. 
And  when  an  alloy  of  arsenic  is  melted,  and  operated  on,  the  va- 
pors of  this  metal  axe  made  harmless  when  the  operator  fills  his 
mouth  with  grains  of  charcoal,  renewing  them  from  time  to  tiuje. 
This  charcoal  will  absorb  any  arsenic  which  may  accidentally 
enter  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Arsenical  pyrites  is  the  common  ore  of  this  metal ;  it  is  here 
combined  with  iron,  silver,  gold,  bismuth,  and  antimony.     Not 
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imich  arsenic  has  been  discovered  m  the  United  States.  Kew 
Hampshire,  tiie  Southern  gold  regions,  and  Pennsylvania,  hav6 
furnished  the  only  specimens  of  arseniurets,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  useful  in  the  arts,  Europe  furnishes  to  our  coun- 
try at  present  all  the  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid,  but 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  at  some  future  time  in  the 
regions  of  the  sulphurets.  In  all  cases  of  its  application  in  prac- 
tice, we  may  consider  the  arsenious  acid  as  the  only  ore ;  and  as 
this  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  calcination  of  co- 
balt ores,  we  shall  include  the  description  of  its  manufacture  in 
the  chapter  on  that  substance.  If  arseninrets  of  iron  were  found 
sufficiently  abundant  in  this  country,  to  admit  of  the  manufacture 
of  arsenious  acid,  the  prico  of  the  European  article  is  so  low  as  to 
render  its  manufacture  unprofitable  here. 

The  arsenious  acid  of  commerce  is  white,  glassy  when  fresh, 
but  generally  opaque  when  brought  into  market  for  sale.  For 
metallurgical  purposes  no  arsenious  acid  in  powder  ought  to  be 
used,  for  it  ia  frequently  adulterated  with  gypsum  or  other  mat- 
ter. The  commercial  article  is  always  more  or  less  perfectly 
glassy  or  milky,  or  transparent  in  the  interior  of  the  flat  pieces, 
while  on  the  exterior  it  appears  opaque ;  it  is  generally  vitreous 
throughout  its  whole  mass.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  About 
ten  pai-ts  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  this  quantity,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  amount  of  acid  present.  Water  never  dis- 
solves the  whole  of  it,  even  when  less  than  the  above  quantity  is 
exposed  to  its  action ;  it  will  dissolve  more  when  a  large  quantity 
of  acid  is  afforded.  Arsenious  acid  consists  of  75-8  metal,  and 
24-19  oxygen.  It  sublimes  in  open  vessels  at  380° ;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some  me- 
tals, such  as  lead,  iron,  silver,  &e. 

The  metal  arsenic  ia  easily  obtained  pure  when  arsenious 
acid  is  mixed  with  fatty  oil,  or  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, or  finely-pulverized  soft  charcoal,  and  heated  gently  in  a 
glass  tube.  It  evaporates  at  356°,  and  is  therefore  easily  smelted, 
and  the  metal  condenses  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  heated  tube. 
In  large  quantities  it  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  arsenious  acid 
with  coarse  charcoal  powder,  or  what  is  better  still,  culm — small 
fragments  of  bituminous  coal — and  exposing  it  in  a  large  cruci- 
ble to  a  red  heat.  This  crucible  is  covered  by  a  second  one,  as 
shown  in  iig.  204,  and  well  luted ;  the  lower  pot  is  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  while  the  upper  one  is  kept  cool.    The  metal  thus 
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formed  and  evaporated  will  condense  in  tlie  upper  pot,  from 
which  it  is  easily  separated,  when  cold.  The  same  operation 
toay  be  performed  on  arsenical  pyrites,  -without  carbon,  and  the 


metal  i^  obtained  in  a  sirndar  manner  Iron,  nickel,  and  other 
pciminent  metals  remd,in  m  the  lowei  pot,  combmtd  with  some 
traenic 

The  metal  is  of  a  hi^h  iiostre,  and  giiyish  white  its  specific 
gravity  14  5  70.  Its  weight  andlnstie  increase  with  its  pmity.  It 
evaporates  without  meltmg  ind  its  vapois,  whn,h  smell  stiongly 
of  garlic,  are  sometimes  confounded  with  tbosi.  of  phobphorus. 
Arsenious  acid  does  not  smell,  it  is  the  metil  only  which  emits 
this  odor.  It  is  not  ductile,  nor  malleable,  and  may  be  converted 
into  fine  powder  in  a  mortar.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and  de- 
flagrates when  either  mixed  or  heated  gently  with  saltpetre, 

If  this  metal,  in  its  pure  state,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  metal- 
lur^t^  its  alloys  are  of  much  value.  All  metals,  without  an 
exception,  are  made  more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  arsenic ;  in 
some  instances  its  influence  is  remarkably  distinct.  The  alka- 
line metals  combine  with  it  with  great  facOity,  even  when  it  is 
simply  heated  with  the  oxides  of  those  metals — ^such  as  potassa 
or  soda.  It  requires  extreme  caution  to  operate  on  these  alloys ; 
that  is,  on  those  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  arsenic,  because  they 
decompose  rapidly  in  damp  air,  and  evolve  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen— a  virulent  poison — the  effect  of  which  resists  the  most  re- 
fined skill  of  the  physician.     In  combination  with  lead — in  shot 
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— arsenic  ia  harmless ;  and  also  in  all  compounds  of  the  proper 
metals,  when  its  quantity  is  not  too  large.  Aluminimi,  and  all 
the  metals  of  this  class,  combine  very  readily  with  arsenic.  In 
fact  all  metals  combine  easily  with  arsenic,  but  they  are  quite  as 
easily  decomposed.  The  decomposition  of  arsenical  alloys  is 
effectfid  by  merely  continued  heat,  and  with  the  exception  of 
silver,  in  a  short  time.  The  higher  the  degree  of  heat  is,  so  much 
shorter  is  the  time  in  which  the  act  ia  accomphshed.  When  it 
is  desirable  to  retain  axsenie  in  the  composition,  it  ia  necessary  to 
melt  the  metals  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible.  The  combination 
of  arsenic  with  other  metals  is  as  easily  performed  as  the  decom- 
position. Metallic  arsenic  and  lead  cannot  be  combined  directly; 
but  when  melted  lead  is  covered  by  arsenious  acid,  some  lead  is 
oxidized,  and  in  its  place  arsenic  is  absorbed.  In  the  same  man- 
ner other  metals,  which  melt  at  or  near  the  heat  at  which  arse- 
nious  acid  volatilizes,  may  be  combined  with  arsenic.  Iron, 
chromium,  copper,  and  others,  cannot  be  alloyed  by  these  means, 
but  they  may  be  effectually  combined  with  arsenic  in  a  manner 
described  in  previous  pages ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  alloys 
of  this  kind  are  most  safely  and  correctly  compounded  by  that 
manner — namely,  cementing  the  metala  directly,  or  their  oxides, 
with  arsenious  acid  and  carbon,  at  a  heat  at  which  neither  the  re- 
fractory metals  nor  the  alloy  is  melted,  and  then  melt  the  alloy 
thus  formed  at  the  lowest  heat  at  which  it  will  dissolve  in  a 
crucible,  with  the  exclusion  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  under  a  cover  of 
fusible  glass. 

Alloys  of  arsenic  cannot  be  converted  into  vessels  in  which 
food  for  men  or  animals  is  prepared,  but  it  finds  extensive 
applications  in  other  cases ;  and  when  its  properties  are  more 
thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  still  more  generally  used.  In 
virtue  of  its  property  of  causing  the  fluidity  of  metals,  when  pre- 
sent in  small  quantities,  it  promotes  the  union  of  those  metals 
which,  without  its  assistance,  do  not  unite.  Zinc  and  lead  do  not 
unite  very  readily ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  arsenic, 
both  form  a  firm  combination.  Iron  has  no  afSnity  for  lead,  but 
when  arsenic  is  present  it  forms  an  alloy  with  it.  Thus  we 
may  form  combinations  which,  without  the  assistance  of  arsenic, 
cannot  so  easily  be  accomplished.  Iron  and  alumina  may  be 
formed  by  melting  gray-iron  and  pure  alumina  together ;  in 
this  case  all  the  impurities  of  the  cast-iron  are  in  the  com- 
pound.   When  pure  iron  filings  or  turnings,  are  cemented  in 
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alumina,  aiBcnious  acid  aud  cai'bon,  and  tKcn  melted  in  a  cruci- 
ble so  as  to  ex^el  the  arsenic,  an  alloy  of-  iron  and  aluminum  of 
great  purity  is  formed,  whicK,  however,  contains  traces  of  arsenic. 
Arsenic,  like  antimony,  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  cause 
metals  to  crystallize ;  but  it  does  not  mate  quite  as  brittle  alloys 
as  the  latter.  In  producing  a  high  degree  of  fluidity,  it  admita 
the  melting  of  metals  at  a  low  heat,  and  consequently  the  forma- 
tion of  small  crystals  and  a  fine  grain,  and  enables  the  metals  to 
contract  into  a  small  compass,  which  causes  them  to  be  close  and 
assume  a  high  polish.  With  the  closeness  of  grain,  the  hardness 
and  brittleness  increases.  Arsenic  causes  all  metals  to  be  whiter 
then  they  naturally  are. 

Chromium. — This  metal  has  been  but  very  little  used  in  its 
proper  form.  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  are  introduced  aa 
coloring  matter  very  extensively.  The  metal  possesses  some 
properties  which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Its  ore  is  the  chromic  iron — chrome  ore ;  also  called  chromate 
of  iron.  It  occurs  native  in  heavy  masses,  of  a  granular  texture, 
of  an  iron-black  or  brownish-black  color;  streak  brown;  its 
iracture  is  uneven,  and  it  is  brittle.  .Chromic  iron  occurs  chiefly 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe ; 
but  the  first  sources  scarcely  supply  the  markete  of  the  world. 
The  most  esitensive  mine  may  be  considered  to  be  that  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  which  furnishes  a  large  quantity,  besides 
an  ore  of  remarkable  purity,  containing  often  from  90  to  93  per 
cent,  of  chromate  in  the  bulk.  This  mine  has  been  worked  now 
for  fifteen  years,  and  the  mineral  appears  to  be  inexhaustible- 
It  contains,  besides  chrome  ore,  magnesian  minerals ;  and  yields 
also  specimens  of  nickel  ore,  and  emerald.  Chromate  is  found 
near  Baltimore  on  the  bare  hills,  and  in  Montgomery  county, 
Md.,  and  other  counties  of  that  State ;  in  Connecticut,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  Vermont  in  large  masses ;  in  Massachusetts,  in  Cuba, 
and  other  locahties.  This  ore  is  generally  imbedded  in  serpen- 
tine, in  the  form  of  masses  or  veins. 

The  composition  of  chromic  iron  is  oxide  of  chromium,  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  alumina,  silica,  and  other  substances.  A  specimen 
from  Chester  county,  Pa,,  contained  51-56  chrome  oxide;  85-14 
peroxide  of  iron ;  972  alumina ;  2'90  silica.  Another  specimen 
from  the  same  source,  60'04  chrome  oxide;  20'13  peroxide  of  iron; 
11'85  alumina,  and  some  magnesia.  Frequently  the  ore' contains 
manganese  besides  these  ingredients.  When  it  is  gently  heated 
29 
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with  carbon,  or  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  is  ren- 
dered magnetic.  It  dissolves,  with  a  green  color,  when  melted 
with  the  hisulphate  of  potaasa. 

There  are  other  ores  of  chromium  than  these ;  but  they  are 
of  no  practical  interest.  The  metal  chromium  is  extremely  re- 
fractory, and  in  its  pure  condition  of  no  use.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced in  small  grains,  or  in  an  imperfect  form,  by  heating  green 
oxide  of  chromium  in  a  charcoal-hned  crucible,  in  the  strongest 
heat  of  an  air,  or  blast  furnace.  The  metal  is  grayish-white, 
specific  gravity  6'9,  very  brittle,  not  magnetic,  and  not  attacked 
by  any  acid  except  fluoric,  which  dissolves  it.  It  changes  slowly 
in  air  or  water,  and  decomposes  the  latter  at  a  red  heat ;  when 
heated  with  potassa  or  soda,  or  their  carbonates,  it  is  converted 
info  chromic  acid.  An  easy  mode  of  obtaining  this  metal,  is  to 
dissolve  sugar  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash — dry  the 
whole,  and  bum  it  by  stirring  it  with  a  hot  iron  rod.  When 
this  mass  is  exposed  in  a  good  black  crucible  to  a  strong  heat,  a 
scale  of  chromium  is  formed  near  the  sides  of  the  pot,  which  may 
be  separated  from  it,  and  from  the  inclosed  oxide.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  is  soft ;  it  cannot  be  pure ;  and  it  must  contain  potas- 
sium. 

Chromium  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
some  of  the  metals.  Like  arsenic,  it  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
other  metals,  Ite  refractory  nature,  admitting  of  a  high  degree 
of  heat  before  melting,  combined  with  its  property  of  hardening — 
which  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree — and  its  abundance,  render 
it  the  most  suitable  and  best  metal  for  compounding  hard  alloys. 
Its  resistance  to  oxidation,  either  by  itself,  or  in  combination 
with  other  metals,  makes  it  useful  for  those  purposes  for  which 
other  metals,  except  gold  or  platinum,  cannot  be  applied.  Iron 
is  made  extremely  hard  in  combination  with  it,  and  it  retains  its 
tenacity  when  pure. 

To  produce  chromium  by  smelting  it  directly  ixora  its  oxides, 
is  an  operation  too  expensive  for  practical  purposes ;  but  we  may 
obtain  it  alloyed  to  others,  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  little  arsenious 
acid  added  to  it,  and  also  pure  peroxide  of  iron  and  an  equiva- 
lent of  diarcoal-powder  which  may  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the 
oxides ;  if  the  mass  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  we  obtain  an 
intimate  mixture  of  the  metalHc  oxides  and  carbon.  This  dried 
mass  is  broken  into  coarse  pieces,  so  as  to  form  spaces,  and  meited 
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in  a  Hessian  pot,  under  cover  of  a  little  piece  of  window-glasa 
which  \s  free  from  lead.  By  applying  a  gentle  heat,  an  alloy  is 
thus  obtained  of  great  fa^bility,  extreme  hardness,  and  which  is 
not  brittle.  If  the  arsenic  in  this  alloy  is  in  any  way  objection- 
able, it  may  be  re-melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  nndei  cover  of  glass, 
until  all,  or  nearly  all  of  it  is  evaporated.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  chromium  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  it  requires 
more  caution  in  evaporating  the  arsenic,  so  as  not  to  oxidize  the 
chromium.  In  these  experiments  any  excess  of  carbon  must  be 
prevented,  because  it  renders  the  compound  brittle ;  it  is  there- 
fore of  httle  use  to  alloy  chromium  with  steel.  All  the  metals 
belonging  to  this  class  of  extreme  electro-negatives,  do  not  readily 
combine  with  carbon,  boron,  or  silicon ;  and  if  these  substances 
are  present  in  the  principal  metal,  the  addition  of  another  metal 
which  has  no  affinity  for  them,  will  render  the  first  brittle. 

In  forming  an  alloy  of  chromium  with  other  metals,  the  pot- 
ash of  the  bichromate  is  sometimes  objectionable,  because  some 
of  it  may  be  reduced  and  enter  into  the  alloy,  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  chromium  has  a  strong  affinity  for  potassium ;  in 
such  ease,  the  ehromate  may  be  converted  into  oxide  of  chro- 
mium by  simply  calcining  it  with  charcoal,  and  extracting  the 
potash  from  the  calcined  mass  by  water.  The  result  is  more 
certain,  and  a  purer  oxide  of  chromium  is  obtained,  when  the 
bichromate  of  potassa  is  dissolved,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  1^  times  its  weight  of  sal-ammonia, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined  in  a  crucible  by  applying 
a  red  heat.  The  chloride  of  potash  is  extracted  by  water  from 
this  mixture,  and  a  green  oxide  of  chromium  remains. 

JVtanium,— This  metal  would  be  of  little  interest  if  its  oxide, 
or  acid,  was  not  found  so  frequently  associated  with  the  iron  ores 
of  this  country,  in  smelting  which  it  causes  so  much  difficulty. 
The  most  frequent  occurrence  of  titanium  is  in  the  titanic  iron, 
which  abounds  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  northern  States, 
The  black  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  iron  sand,  contain  titanium. 
The  metal  is  frequently  observed  in  iron  smelting  furnaces,  as  an 
accidental  deposit.  In  this  case,  it  is  generally  combined  with  nitro- 
gen and  cyanogen,  and  represents  10  Ti.  -{- 1  Cy.  +  3  N.  It  is  also 
found  in  ijie  iron  slags,  but  most  frequently  in  the  crevices  of  the  old 
hearthstones  of  these  farnaces.  When  obtained  in  combination 
with  iron,  in  such  stone  fractures,  it  is  converted  into  a  copper- 
red  powder  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  muriatic  acid.     Titanium 
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may  be  produced  like  ebromium,  by  exposing  a  mixtare  a( 
titanic  acid  and  carbon  to  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace 
provided  with  blast.  It  does  not  melt,  bnt  is  reduced  to  a  red 
porous  mass.  This  metal  is  extremely  hard ;  it  cuts  glass,  har- 
dened steel,  and  i^ate,  and  ia  insoluble  in  all  the  acids,  except 
nitro-fluohjdric  acid.  It  is  not  altered  in  air  or  water,  and  can 
be  oxidized  only  by  melting  its  fine  powder  in  saltpetre.  Tita- 
nium is,  like  chrominm,  not  easily  combined  with  other  metals ; 
this  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  refractory  character.  It  has  only  a 
weak  affinity  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  similar  mat- 
ter. Alloys  of  titanium  are  little  known,  but  they  deserve  more 
attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Those  which 
have  been  examined  are  all  exti'Cmely  hard,  and  less  brittle  than 
the  alloys  of  other  electro-negative  metals. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  a  aeries  of  metals  which  are  of 
little  practical  value  by  themselves,  but  of  high  interest  when 
alloyed  with  others.  And,  as  we  cannot  smelt  any  one  of  the 
common  metals  without  its  absorbing  some  of  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  we  may  assert,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
commercial  metals  are  alloys.  The  foregoing  series  of  metala 
show  distinctly  the  character  which  they  impart  to  an  alloy,  and 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  electro-positive  metals,  that  is, 
those  which  form  the  alkali  in  an  alloy,  have  a  softening  influ- 
ence ;  and  those  which  form  the  acid,  cause  hardneas.  Brittle- 
ness  is  determined  by  the  relative  degree  of  fusibility  of  the 
alloys.  All  the  compounds  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  not  so 
brittle  as  those  of  the  acids.  StiU,  an  alloy  of  aluminum  is 
stronger  than  that  of  potassium  or  calcium ;  and  an  alloy  of 
chromium  or  titanium  far  stronger  than  a  combination  of  arsenic 
or  selenium ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  refractory  chajacter  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak 
of  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus^  silicon,  and  some  rare  metals ; 
theae  substances  may,  and  must  be,  classed  with  the  metals ;  we 
shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.  The  combinations  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  are  similar  to  those  of  other  alloys ;  and  in  car- 
bon we  recognize  the  strong  character  of  an  extremely  refractory 
metal,  more  determined  in  ita  nature  than  other  metals.  We  re- 
cognize in  the  diamond  a  metal  condensed  in  the  smallest  space. 
Carbon  requires,  besides  heat,  a  strong  pressure  to  agglutinate, 
which  is  sh<jwn  distinctly  in  ita  combination  with  iron.     When, 
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jinder  these  circumstances,  that  metal  is  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  iron ;  and  if  the  latter  is  sud- 
denly cooled  and  forced  to  crystallize,  there  is  no  time  for  the 
carbon  to  separate,  and  an  alloy  is  the  consequence,  which  shows 
nil  the  characters  of  other  alloys  to  a  high  degree.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  carbon  is,  in  hardened  steel,  in  the  form  of 
diamond.  The  limited  affinity  of  metals  for  carbon,  and  the  re- 
ftactory  nature  of  the  latter,  cause  it,  when  it  is  subjected  to 
a  strong  compressive  force,  to  separate  from  the  metal  and  occupy 
the  spaces  between  its  atoms,  which  renders  the  metal  gray  and 
soft.  We  shall  allude  to  this  subject  again  in  subsequent  pages ; 
our  object  here  is  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  metallic  nature 
of  all  that  matter  which  combines  with  metals,  and  forms  alloys. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Zinc. — The  properties  of  this  metal,  when  pure,  are  character- 
istic. The  commercial  zinc  is  not  pure,  it  always  contains  foreign 
matter,  such  as  carbon,  arsenic,  lead,  cadmium,  iron,  and  in  fact 
all  those  substances  with  which  the  ore  has  been  in  contact,  and 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact  in  the  process  of  distillation 
or  smelting.  Pure  zinc  is  a  bluish-whit«  metal,  much  inclined  to 
crystallize,  and  consequently  brittle  and  of  brilliant  lustre.  It 
fuses  at  770°,  and  evaporates  at  a  heat  near  the  melting  of  cast- 
iron.  Between  a  temperature  of  200°  and  300°  it  is  quite  mallea- 
ble, and  may  be  rolled  into  sheets,  hammered,  or  drawn  into 
wire ;  below  200°,  and  at  400°,  it  is  quite  brittle.  At  these  tem- 
peratures, it  may  be  converted  into  powder  in  a  mortar.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metal  is  6'9,  that  of  the  article  of 
commerce,  6'6  to  ^'S,  that  of  the  common  rolled  metal,  7-19. 
Zinc  decomposes  water  when  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  it  tarnishes 
in  moist  air,  but  continues  bright  ia  dry  air ;  when  melted,  with 
a  supply  of  air  it  bums  with  a  vivid  white  flame,  giving  out 
dense  fumes,  which  condense  in  white  flakes,  like  fine  snow  or 
wool ;  this  is  oxide  of  zinc.  By  the  form  of  these,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  metals ;  for  no  others  form  such  large  flakes 
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of  oxide— flowers  of  zinc — as  thk  one  in  burning.  Zinu  Laa 
little  affinity  for  other  metals.  When  thrown  on  melted  iron,  it 
is  evaporated  with  such  rapidity  that  the  fluid  iron  is  thrown 
about ;  and  when  the  piece  of  zinc  is  large,  and  cast  into  the 
melted  ii'on  with  force,  an  explosion  similar  to  that  produced  by 
gunpowder  is  the  consequence.  Copper,  to  which  zinc  has  the 
greatest  aiSnity,  cannot  retain  it  when  melted.  Pure  water  is 
not  decomposed  by  zinc  at  common  temperatures,  but  it  decom- 
poses steam,  when  ignited ;  the  metal  is  rapidly  dissolved  by 
water,  which  contains  an  acid  or  an  alkali  in  solution. 

Oxide  of  Zinc— The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are  the  sulphurets, 
silicates,  and  carbonates.  Oxide  of  zinc  only  is  used  at  present 
in  the  United  States  for  producing  zinc.  Pure  oxide  of  zinc- 
flowers  of  zinc — consists  of  81  parts  of  the  metal,  and  19  parts  of 
oxygen,  which  in  the  native  oxide  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
other  matter.  The  red  oxide  of  zinc  of  New  Jersey  is  the  min- 
eral used  at  present ;  it  is  a  compound  of  zinc,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese. It  occurs  abundantly  at  Stirhng  and  Franklin,  M",  J,  It 
is  of  a  dull  orange,  often  deep  red,  or  brown-red  color ;  it  is  brit- 
tle, infusible,  and  contains  on  an  average  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  zinc ;  sp.  gr.  54  to  5'5.  This  ore  is  used  at  present 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  zinc  paint,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  brass. 

Blende. — Sulphuxet  of  zinc,  black-jack.  ,.  This  ore  consists  in 
its  pure  crystals  of  34  parts  of  zinc,  and  16  of  sulphur.  It  is 
always  found  to  be  crystalhzed,  of  a  high,  adamantine  liistre ; 
of  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  green  colors,  and  in  most  cases 
transparent,  or  translucent ;  it  is  brittle,  and  its  spedflc  gravity  i 
to  4-2.  Its  conchoidal  fracture,  together  with  its  small  gravity, 
causes  it  to  float  easily  in  water.  Blende  occurs  in  crystalline 
and  in  stratified  rock,  associated  with  galena,  heavy  spar,  copper 
and  iron  pyrites,  fluor  sp^,  spathic  iron,  and  other  minerals. 
This  mineral  abounds  in  the  western  lead  mines,  in  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  It  is  found  in  the  States  of  New- 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  in  fact  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  Blende  is  the  principal  sub- 
stance in  the  silver  ores  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where 
it  occurs  in  heavy  lodes,  injections  in  talcose  slate.  It  is  not 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  and  is  considered  a  trouble- 
some mineral  when  intimately  mixed  with  galena,  for  it  causes 
the  latter  to  waste  much  in  smelting.     When  galena,  which 
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contaiaa  blende  ia  criAshed,  but  not  too  finely,  the  latter  may  be 
removed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  waslimg.  When  crushed  fine,- 
the  galena  and  blende  are  inseparable.  It  is  a  most  tedious 
operation  to  separate  sulphur  from  zinc,  particularly  when  in 
eomhination  with  other  metals  which  form  a  fusible  sulphuret. 

Calamine. — In  this  species  the  carbonate  and  the  silicate  of 
zinc  are  contiuned ;  both  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  ob- 
taining the  metal.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  4'2  to  4'3, 
of  the  latter  3-8  to  4'1.  Composition  64'8  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
S5'19  carbonic  acid ;  it  contains  often  carb.  of  iron.  This  species 
occurs  extensively  in  Missouri,  in  New  Jersey,  Perkiomen  mine 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Connecticut.  Its  color  is  white, 
brownish-white,  greenish,  and  similar  shades ;  it  is  translucent, 
of  a  vitreous  or  pearly  lustre,  streaked  white,  and  brittle.  Sili- 
cious  oxide  of  zinc  occurs  with  the  carbonate  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, and  does  not  materially  differ  in  appearance  from  the  latter. 
Its  composition,  for  which  a  specimen  from  Stirling,  N.  J,  is  adopt- 
ed, is  68'06  oxide  of  zinc,  25'44  siHca,  acd  the  rest  6-50  iron  and 
manganese. 

AUoys  of  Zinc. — Zinc  has  a  feint  affinity  for  carbon ;  the  com- 
mercial article  always  contains  it;  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
arsenic,  and  can  hardly  be  freed  from  it  by  any  means.  Potas- 
sium and  sodium  combine  readily  with  zinc ;  and  its  effect  in 
this  combination  is  similar  to  that  of  antimony,  lead,  or  bismuth. 
Sulphur  and  selenium  do  not  readily  combine  with  zinc, 
but  tellurium  does,  with  the  development  of  intense  heat. 
With  antimony  it  combines,  but  not  very  readily.  All  these 
combinations  are  more  or  less  brittle,  and  not  ductile.  The  alloys 
of  zinc  and  other  metals  are  more  or  less  malleable,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  zinc.  Lead  has  a  peculiar  influence  in  dimin- 
ishing the  brittleness  of  zinc ;  even  two  parts  of  zinc  and  one  of 
lead  are  not  brittle.  Tin  and  zinc  is  hard,  but  forms  a  very 
compact  metal.  Bismuth  and  zinc  do  not  combine ;  but  when  a 
little  antimony  or  arsenic  is  present,  a  union  may  he  effected ; 
the  compound  is  similar  to  that  of  lead.  The  precious  metals 
do  not  easily  combine  with  zinc.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  with 
which  it  combines,  when  the  mass  of  either  is  very  large ;  a  httle 
iron  combines  easily  with  zinc;  the  commercial  article  always 
contains  it.  Iron  may  he  superficially  coated  with  zinc,  but  at  a 
red  heat  it  entirely  evaporates.  Zinc  containing  iron  is  more 
subject  to  oxidation  than  pure  zinc ;  iron  appears  to  predispose 
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it  for  oxidation.     Of  its  compositions  with  copper,  aad  also  of 
other  metals,  we  shall  speak  again. 

Use  ofZine. — ^Its  use  is  chiefly  for  alloys  with  copper,  and  for 
scientific  purposes.  Its  excessive  sensitiveness  for  acids  and 
alkalies  excludes  it  fi-om  domestic  utensits.  In  sheets,  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  covering  roofs,  or  for  covering  wooden  floors 
in  houses  which  are  much  frequented.  When  rolled  at  the 
proper  temperature,  about  SOO*',  and  gently  cooled,  the  sheets 
retain  their  malleability ;  hut  if  this  apparent  malleable  metal  is 
melted  and  cooled,  it  assumes  its  brittle  nature  again.  When  the 
sheets  are  warmed,  they  are  leas  subject  to  fracture  than  when 
cold.  Zinc  is  used  to  protect  iron  against  oxidation,  which  it 
does  effectually  when  both  metals  touch  each  other,  or  are  in 
metallic  contact.  The  iron  for  this  purpose  is  cleaned  on  its 
surface  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  which  is  diluted  and  warm ;  it  is  immersed  in  this  fluid, 
and  when  clean,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  struds:  by  a  hammer  to  remove 
the  adhering  scales,  scrubbed  with  sand  or  emory,  and  then 
dipped  in  a  bath  of  a  saturated  solution  of  equal  parts  of  chloride 
of  zinc  and  sal-ammonia.  From  this  theiron  is  transferred  to  a 
metallic  bath,  of  melted  zinc  and  mercury,  1292  parts  of  the  tirst 
to  202  parts  of  the  latter.  To  one  ton  weight  of  this  mixture, 
one  pound  of  sodium  is  added.  The  iron  is  suffered  to  remain 
m  this  hot  bath  until  it  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  melted 
metals,  when  it  is  found  to  be  coated  with  zinc.  The  feeble  af- 
finity of  these  two  metals  is  so  much  increased  by  this  peculiar 
treatment,  that  thin  sheets  of  iron,  or  iron  wire,  are  soon  entirely 
dissolved  in  the  metal  bath.  In  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  solu- 
tion of  iron,  the  zinc  is  partially  saturated  with  that  metal  before 
the  plates  are  immersed.  A  sheet  of  iron,  \  of  an  inch  thick, 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  seconds  when  hot.  Zinc  combines 
readily  with  bronze,  and  forms  a  hard,  close  metal,  which  is  ex- 
tremely usefal  for  pans  to  run  shafts  in,  or  for  similar  purposes. 
Zinc  is  nsed  for  door-plates  and  knobs,  after  being  covered  by  a 
galvanic  process  with  a  strong  plating  of  silver. 

Manufacture  of  Zinc. — No  zinc  is,  as  yet,  smelted  in  this 
country ;  the  low  price  of  the  European  article  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  use  our  rich  deposits  of  this  ore.  For  these  reasons, 
we  are  compelled  to  describe  the  European  operation,  and  shall 
do  so  with  reference  to  the  labor  required  to  obtain  the  metal. 
All  zinc  ores,  except  the  red  oxide,  must  be  roasted  before  they 
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are  fit  for  reduction.  This  is  done  in  large  reverberatory  fur- 
naces, similar  to  those  in  whicli  copper,  tin,  or  lead  ores  are 
roasted  or  smelted.  The  hearth  of  such  a  furnace  is  about  10 
feet  long,  and  8  feet  wide ;  and  the  ore,  coarsely  bruised,  is  spread 
in  a  uniform  layer  about  6  inches  thick  over  the  hearth.  The 
heat  is  to  be  moderate,  or  the  volatile  zinc  evaporates.  From 
four  to  five  hours'  roasting,  with  constant  stirring,  are  required, 
to  evaporate  water  and  carbonic  acid,  after  which  the  roasted  ore 
is  removed  from  the  furnace  to  he  mixed  with  culm,  small  coke, 
or  small  charcoal,  as  the  case  may  he.  About  30  to  36  per  cent, 
in  weight  is  lost  in  this  operation,  and  the  bulk  is  diminished  in 
ratio.  In  order  to  save  this  labor,  the  ore  is  not  roasted  in  some 
parts  of  England,  but  well  picked  by  hand,  broken  into  pieces  of 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
small  stone-coal.  Not  much  is  gained  by  omitting  to  roast  the 
ore ;  it  is  in  this  ease  more  bulky,  the  retorts  take  leas  of  it,  and 
do  not  last  so  long  as  when  used  for  roasted  ore. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  England  and  Switzerland,  blende  is 
roasted  and  converted  into  metal.  This  ore,  after  being  crushed 
in  a  stamping-mill  and  washed,  is  brought  into  the  roasting-fur- 
nace,  which  is  of  a  similar  form  with  those  above-mentioned.  Of 
this  ore  less  can  be  roasted  at  once.  A  charge  consists  of  about 
a  ton  of  clean  ore ;  it  is  put  in  a  layer  of  only  Sj  to  five  inches 
in  thickness  on  the  hearth-bottom.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
gentle  heat,  a  post  of  ore  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  hard 
work  in  stirring  it  with  iron  rakes ;  after  which,  some  sulphur 
will  still  remain. 

Calamine  loses  about  35  per  cent,  by  calcination,  and  40  per 
cent,  of  metal  is  obtained  from  the  roasted  ore.  A  ton  of  clean 
calamine  requires  five  hours  of  roasting ;  it  consumes  half  a  ton 
of  coal  to  a  ton  of  ore,  and  requires  the  incessant  work  of  three 
hands  during  this  time.  Blende  requires  twice  that  amount  of 
coal  and  work  to  roast  it.  In  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that  a 
ton  of  blende  is  worth  about  half  as  much  as  a  ton  of  calamine 
to  the  smelter. 

Siksian  Process. — A  large  deposit  of  zinc  minerals  exists  in 
that  province  of  Germany  which  is  called  Silesia, — ^labor  there  is 
very  cheap,  and  consequently,  the  metal  is  produced  so  cheaply, 
that  most  zine  smelt-works  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  out  of 
blast.  In  fig.  205  a  vertical  section  of  the  Silesian  rcvcrberatory 
roasting  furnace  is  represented ;  in  which  A  shows  the  hopper  for 
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charging  the  raw  ore  -,  B  B  the  apertures  through  which  the  stir- 
ring is  done,  and  C,  the  furnace  or  fire-place.  In  fig.  206,  the  plan 
of  the  hearth,  grate,  and  a  section  of  the  chimney  la  sbo'ft  n    Ahout 


1^  tons  of  calimme  ire  ch  treed  upm  thf  heirth  whi  h  is  10  by 
8  feet.    It  req^uirea  5  hours'  work  to  finish  a  heat,  and  25  per  cent. 


of  fuel  to  the  ore  are  consumed.     The  operation  demands  no  par- 
ticular care,  nor  skdl 

The  ore  when  removed  from  this  furnace,  and  cold,  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume,  about  %  w  eight  of  culm, — ^bituminous  coal- 
alack — and  this  mixture  is  lutro  lueed  into  the  previously  heat«d 
mufles,  which  ought  to  be  red  hot  The  ore  must  be  of  course 
dry,  or  warm,  to  prevent  a  ciackmg  of  the  muffles,  From  55  to 
60  pounds  of  roasted  ore  form  a  charge  for  a  mufSe.  The  muffles 
are  flattened  cylinders,  made  of  good  fire-clay,  which  is  generally 
ground  with  fragments  of  baked  clay,  old  fire-brick,  or  old  muf- 
fles. These  cylinders,  which  are  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and 
6  inches  in  diameter,  are  moulded  over  a  pattern,  and  must  be 
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dried  very  slowly ;  they  are  then  baked.     This  operation  requires 
almost  a  week  to  complete  it;  and  in  order  to  prevent  iny  crack 


g  in  cooling,  the  hot  retorts 
to  a  reverberatoy,  and  dire(,tl 
charged  with  the  ore.  Five  f 
these  retorts  are  deposited  in  ne 
reverberatory  furna<ffi  for  distDa 
tion.  The  plan  of  a  furnace  of  th  s 
kind  is  shown  in  fig.  207.  The 
grate  ia  long  so  as  to  distribute  the 
heat  uniformly  over  the  retorts 
which  are  inserted  through  the 
opening  B.  These  fumaees  aie 
generally  double,  with  five  reto  ts 
on  each  side  of  the  fire.  A  h  gh 
fire-bridge  throws  the  heat  agamst 
the  roof,  as  shown  in  fig.  208.  At 
one  end  the  muffles  are  closed  by 
a  convex  bottom,  and  at  the  other 
or  fi-ont  end,  by  an  earthen  plat© 
or  hd.  The  lid  is  provided  w  th 
two  openings,  one  near  the  bott  m 
near  the  top ;  through  the  first  th 
and  also  fresh  ore  charged ;  and  th 
the  receiver  ia  inserted. 


yif 


f  the      t  rt  and  the  oth 
xh   ist  d  I     haig  I 

£,h  th    1  tt      th    n    k    f 
While  the  retort  is  in  operation  the 


lower  opening  i&  dooLil  by  a  claj  bUb.  The  recei\  era  are  stone- 
ware bottles,  connected  with  the  retort  by  curved  necks.  The 
furnace  has  no  chimney,  smoke  and  gas  escape  from  B,  which  is 
walled  up,  loosely,  by  bricks  for  this  purpose.  These  faraaces 
are  provided  with  iron  binders,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  them  by 
expansion  and  contraction. 

The  operation  is  conducted  very  slowly,  at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
in  order  to  protect  the  retorts.  One  day  is  required  for  fixing  a 
charge.     In  this  manipulation,  1  ton  of  metal  consumes  fi:om  6  to 
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8  tons  of  coal,  and  a  new  retort  will  last  for  the  distillation  of  1^ 
tons  of  metaL 

lAege  Process. — This  shows  an  apparatus  somewhat  more  con- 
venient for  distillation  than  the  above.  In  fig.  209,  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  furnace  with  its  retorts  is  represented.  The  retorts 
A  A  A,  are  supported  at  one  end  by  brackets  of  fire-brick.  They 
a,re  3  feet  long,  and  from  i  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  charge  of  40  pounds  of  ore.  The  thickness  of  the  clay 
in  these  pipes  is  f  of  an  inch.  In  one  fornace  there  are  22  re- 
torts; they  aie  placed  at  a  couple  of  inches  apart  from  each  other, 


to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  hot  gases  from  the  furnace  B,  The 
oven  is  in  the  interior  3  feet  by  4,  and  9  feet  high ;  including  the 
chimney  it  is  20  feet  high.  The  back  wall  must  be  very  strong, 
because  it  must  support  the  stack.  Over  the  retorts  there  is  an 
arch,  provided  with  some  10  or  12  small  flues  to  distribute  the 
fire  uniformly.  Fig,  210  shows  a  front  view  of  the  oven,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  retorts  and  the  fire-place.  The  lower  re- 
torts rest  directly  upon  the  fire-arch,  and  receive  the  heat  through 
a  series  of  flues';  the  fire  plays  thus  between  and  around  all  the 
tabes,  and  escapes  at  the  chimney.  An  opening,  with  a  door 
above  the  retorte  in  front  of  the  oven,  regulates  the  draft,  by  ad- 
mitting more  or  less  fresh  air  into  the  stack.  The  front  ends  of 
the  retorts  which  rest  on  iron  bars,  are  closed  by  lids  into  which 
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caat-iron  or  sheet-iron  receivers  are  fitted.  These  are  conica] 
pipes,  of  1  OT  1-^  inch  in  width  in  the  clear,  and  ahout  18  inchea 
long,  to  which  frequently  an  addition  is  made,  according  to  the 
working  of  the  letorta.  The  metal  which  condenses  in  these 
gently  sloping  pipes  is  raked  oat  every  two  honrs  to  prevent  their 
being  choked  up ;  a  blue  flame  issues  constantly  from  the  mouth 
of  these  pipes.  Twelve  hours  are  required  to  work  off  one  charge, 
after  which  the  retorts  are  cleared  out  and  recharged.  These 
ovens  cause  less  labor  than  the  Silesian  fiimaces,  and  are  economi- 
cal in  the  use  of  iiiel. 

English  Process. — The  original  mode  of  distilling  zinc  in  Eng- 
land was  recommended  by  Watt.  The  mixture  of  ore  and  coal 
is  charged  into  large  crucibles,  which  are  provided  with  a  tube  in 
their  bottom,  through  which  the  liquefied  or  vaporous  zinc  is  con- 
ducted into  a  cold  receiver.     In  fig.  211  a  vertical  section  of  an 


English  furnace  ii     .^.i  These  furnaces  are  sometimes 

round,  sometimes  square,  and  similar  m  torm  to  a  glass  oven ; 
six  oi*  eight  crucibles,  A  A,  are  inserted  m  one  furnace.  The 
platform,  or  hearth  of  brick,  la  arched  over  with  a  cupola  of  fire- 
brick, which  is  provided  with  several  flues,  conducting  the  waste 
heat  into  a  conical  chimney,  by  which  means  the  draught  is  re- 
gulated. In  the  rough  wall  of  the  oven  there  are  as  many  large 
doors  as  pots  in  the  interior,  through  which  the  pots  are  set ;  and 
through  which  they  are  removed  when  defective.  Those  which 
are  made  of  fire-day,  are  of  considerable  size,  and  after  being 
previously  heated  in  a  separate  furnace  to  ignition,  they  are  put 
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in  by  meana  of  maetineTy,  similar  to  that  used  for  glasa  pots.  B 
is  the  fire-pkce,  and  below  it  is  the  aah-pit.  The  pots  are  pro- 
vided with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  which  ia  closed  by 
a  wooden  plug,  previously  to  being  charged  with  ore  and  coal. 
The  wood  in  charring  forms  a  plug  of  charcoal,  which  pre- 
vents the  ore  from  falling  through,  but  admits  of  the  passage 
of  the  metalhc  vapors.  Below  the  pots  there  is  a,  large  vault, 
to  admit  of  access  to  them.  An  iron  pipe  inserted  into  the 
bottom  of  a  pot  conducts  the  metal  into  a  receiver,  C  C,  filled  with 
water.  The  pots  are  charged  from  above,  through  an  aperture 
in  the  lid,  by  means  of  an  iron  tube  reaching  through  the  arch. 
The  hole  in  the  Ud  is  stopped  when  a  blue  flame  i^ues  from  it. 
The  tubes  below  are  occasionally  cleaned  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron  rod,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  filled  with  metal.  The 
residue  of  ore  and  coal,  after  all  the  metal  is  exhausted,  is  dis- 
charged through  the  bottom.  A  good  pot  lasts  from  3  to  4  months, 
and  one  charge  takes  fi:om  2  to  3  days'  time  for  exhaustion.  An 
oven  produces  about  1  ton  of  metal  each  week,  and  consumes  for 
that,  from  11  to  12  tons  of  coal. 

One  smelter  and  two  laborers  conduct  the  operation;  they 
make  their  own  crucibles,  and  work  alternately  day  and  night. 
The  expenses  thus  incurred  for  making  one  ton  of  metal,  may  be 
easily  calculated.  Pure  calamine  ia  generally  expensive,  and  as 
one  ton  of  metal  requires  on  an  average  three  tons  of  pure  roasted 
ore,  the  cost  of  the  crude  metal  may  be  estimated  by  these 
data. 

The  theory  of  the  smelting  process  of  zinc  is  very  simple.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  carbon,  is  reduced  to  metal  on  being 
ignited ;  and  the  metal  being  volatile,  passes  in  the  form  of  vapor 
to  the  receiver,  and  condenses.  The  retorts  or  pote  must  be  air- 
tight, so  that  no  metal  may  escape  with  the  flame.  The  coal  used 
for  mixing  with  the  ore  must  be  soft  charcoal,  or  which  is  better 
still,  bituminous  coal  in  small  pieces.  Pittsburg  coal  would  be 
best  for  this  operation. 

Refining. — The  metal  obtained  in  either  of  the  above  processes 
is  crude ;  it  ia  impure,  mixed  with  other  metals,  and  oxides  of 
other  metals.  This  crude  metal  is  re-melted  in  large  iron  pots, 
lined  in  the  interior  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  zinc 
with  iron.  In  fig.  212  a  furnace  and  an  iron  smeMng-pot  are  re- 
presented ;  three  or  more  pots  are  generally  filled  for  one  fire. 
The  cut  annexed  requires  no  particular  description.     The  heat 
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applied  should  te  very  moderate,  and  the  metil  is  cooled  by  suc- 
cessive additions  of  cold  metal  to  it.  The  low  eat  heat,  and  pre- 
viously warmed  moulds  are  required  to  make  soft  nitt-il  In  this 
operation,  arsenic  and  other  volatile  met  ila  ire  e^  iporated  while 
oxides,  as  those  of  iron,  rise  to  the  surface 
and  may  be  removed.     The  purified  metal  is  f  a   j" 

cast  into  moulds  by  means  of  hot  iron  ladles 
coated  with  elay  or  loam. 

HemarJcs. — All  the  zinc  of  commerce  con 
tains  iron,  lead,  copper,  cadmium,  tin  and 
frequently  arsenic,  carbon,  and  sulphur.  The 
greater  the  impurity,  the  more  rapid  is  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  either  by  atmospheno 
influences,  or  by  acids  or  alkalies.  The  Chmoe  , 
metal  is  the  poorest  article ;  German  zmc  is 
hard;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  Belgnn 
zinc  may  be  considered  the  best.  En^^li  h 
zinc  is  not  iu  market.  American  zmc  of 
prime  quality  has  been  exhibited,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  considerable  quantity  of  ' 
it  has  been  manufactured. 

In  distilHng  zinc,  two  distinct  qualities  are  generally  produced, 
which  are  kept  separate.  In  the  Liege  apparatus,  two  condensing 
pipes  are  applied.  The  one  nearest  the  retort  is  caat-irou,  and  in 
this  the  better  quality  ia  condensed  in  the  form  of  grains.  To 
this  pipe  a  prolongation  of  sheet-iron  is  added  and  closely  fitted ; 
in  it  a  metal  of  gray  color  condenses,  which  ia  more  impure 
than  the  first,  and  separates  from  the  pipe  on  striking  it.  The 
metal  fi'om  the  sheet-iron  pipes  ia  re-distiUed  in  the  retorts,  but 
without  the  addition  of  coal ;  it  is  always  an  impure  metal,  even 
after  the  second  distillation.  It  contains  most  of  the  impurities, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  refractory 
metals  are  carried  farther  with  the  vapors,  than  the  pure  volatile 
zinc  itself  The  cause  of  this  must  be  assigned  to  the  influence 
of  arsenic,  sulphur,  carbon,  chlorine,  and  similar  substances.  Im- 
pure zinc,  adulterated  with  a  little  lead  and  iron,  is  at  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  more  fluid  than  at  a  higher  heat ;  it  shows  the 
same  phenomenon  as  sulphur. 

There  ia  no  absolute  necessity  for  roasting  calamine,  but  it  is 
found  more  economical  to  calcine  it  before  it  is  ground.  The 
roasted  ore  is  more  easily  crushed,  and  grinds  finer.     The  latter 
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operation  is  performed  in  a  Chilian  mill  represented  in  Hg.  174, 
and  often  ground  as  fine  as  flour.  The  calcined  ore  occupies  less 
space  than  that  which  is  crade,  and  works  faster.  It  is  tedious 
and  expensive  to  remove  the  sulphur  Jrom  blende,  and  various 
means  have  been  advised  and  tried  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the 
cheapest  is  to  expose  the  ore  in  large  lumps  to  the  heat  of  a  roast- 
oven,  similar  in  form  to  a  lime-kiln.  Little  ftiel  is  required  in 
this  operation,  because  the  sulphur  chiefly  furnishes  it ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  ore  and  fuel  should  be  in  lumps,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  air.  Coke  in  lumps,  or  rather,  anthracite 
coal  is  here  the  best  ftiel.  In  this  operation  only  little  labor  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  all  the  ore  is  not  perfectly 
oxidized,  the  light  oxide  of  zinc  is  easily  separated  from  the  sul- 
phuret,  and  the  latter  may  be  returned  to  the  kiln. 

Residve  of  Hie  Distillation. — When  the  metal  has  so  far  been 
extracted  flrom  the  ore  as  the  fragile  nature  of  the  retorts  will  ad- 
mit, there  remains  a  mass  composed  of  various  metallic  oxides, 
silver,  and  carbon,  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  a 
little  altered  from  the  ore  by  heat,  and  contains  zinc  metal,  and 
zinc  oxide,  iron  and  iron  oxide,  silicate  of  zinc,  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
lead,  copper,  manganese,  carbon,  and  clay,  in  various  proportions. 
These  substances  are  of  little  value,  and  are  thrown  away. 

When  ores  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are 
smelted  in  blast  furnaces,  and  they  contain  zine,  the  latter  is  de- 
posited near  the  top  of  the  furnace  as  a  rich  pure  oxide,  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  concretion,  which  in  some  instances  accumulates 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  the  passage.  These  concretions 
generally  contain,  besides  the  oxide  of  zinc,  all  thc«e  metals  which 
are  present  in  the  ore,  but  generally  in  small  quantities. 

Boiling  of  Zine. — This  metal  is  extensively  used  in  the  form 
of  sheets,  and  as  these  must  be  ductile,  some  caution  is  required 
in  their  manufacture.  The  metal  to  be  rolled  is  cast  in  plates  of 
one  inch  in  thickness,  in  stone  moulds.  The  plates  are  heated  to 
a  temperature  between  230°  and  300°  before  they  are  put  between 
the  rollers.  The  rollers, — which  are  of  a  similar  form  to  those 
by  which  iron  is  rolled — are  also  heated ;  and  zinc  and  rollers  are 
greased  with  oil  or  fat.  A  small  per  cent,  of  lead  added  to  the 
zinc,  causes  the  sheets  to  be  more  malleable.  When  the  sheets 
are  reduced  to  No.  9  or  10  of  the  wire  gauge,  two,  three,  or  four 
sheets  are  packed  and  pushed  together  through  the  rollers.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  the  h.eat  of  the  sheets  should  not  change,  and 
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when  finished,  they  are  cooled  slowly  in  a  tempering  oven.  The 
production  of  zinc  in  Europe  may  amount  to  20,000  tons. 

Gadmiv/m. — This  metal,  as  well  as  zinc,  does  not  occur  native; 
and  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  if  an  ore  of  cadmium  exists.  Cadmium 
is  always  found  accompanying  the  ores  of  zinc,  some  specimens  of 
which  contain  from  2  to  12  per  cent,  of  this  metal.  Blende  always 
contains  more  cadmium  than  calamine ;  an  ore  of  it,  at  Shelbume, 
B".  H.,  furnished  3'1  per  cent.  As  blende  is  a  very  common  ore 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  ingredient  of  it. 

Cadmium  is  a  beautiful  metal ;  it  has  the  color  and  lustre  of 
tin,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  soft,  malleable,  and 
soib  the  fingers  or  paper  like  lead ;  it  is  harder  and  stronger  than 
tin,  and  produces  the  tin-cry  like  that  metal.  Cadmium  is  very 
ductile ;  it  may  be  drawn  into  wires,  or  hammered  into  foil  like 
copper  ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  8'6,  It  is  very  fusible,  like  zinc,  but  more 
volatile — in  fact,  it  volatilizes  at  a  heat  at  which  mercury  evapo- 
rates. Air  does  not  alter  it,  hut  when  heated  it  oxidizes  and 
hums  with  a  brown  smoke. 

Alloys. — Cadmium  is  very  soft  and  malleable,  and  still  aU  its 
alloys  are  brittle.  Its  combinations  are  not  distinguished  for 
fluidity.  At  those  heats  at  which  the  alloys  melt,  cadmium 
evaporates.  It  has  great  affinity  for  mercury,  and  crystaUizes 
with  it.  The  combinations  of  platina,  copper,  and  other  metals 
with  cadmium,  are  brittle  and  hard.  The  cause  of  these  hard 
alloys  from  a  metal  which  is  in  itself  soft,  must  be  found  in  its 
volatile  nature  and  want  of  affinity.  When  it  is  melted  with  any 
other  metal,  there  is  a  tendency  on  its  part  to  evaporate.  The 
shght  af&nity  of  cadmium  for  other  metals,  and  its  volatility, 
cause  a  separation  of  its  atoms  from  those  of  the  other  metal, 
and  no  intimate  union  can  be  formed.  If,  therefore,  the  alloy 
cools,  there  are  spaces  between  the  crystals  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  expanded  atoms  of  cadmium,  and  in  cooling, 
these  are  not  filled  again,  this  causes  britfleness.  We  should  not 
have  alluded  to  these  alloys  of  cadmium,  if  it  had  not  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  alloys.  We  see  here 
that  affinity  and  permanence  axe  essential  conditions  in  the 
formation  of  strong  alloys. 

Uses  of  Cadmium. — But  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  metal, 
chiefly  because  it  is  not  found  in  so  large  quantities  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale.  Its  combinations 
30 
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with  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  acids,  have  been  employed  in  the  arts 
to  some  extent. 

Manufacture. — Since  no  particular  ore  of  cadmium  is  known, 
the  metal  is  obtained  from  zinc  ores,  zinc  metal,  or  from  the 
vapore  which  escape  first  in  distilling  zinc.  The  brown  vapors 
which  are  observed  i^uing  from  a  fresh  charge  of  zinc  ore,  or 
zinc  ore  when  exposed  to  roasting  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  are 
chiefly  cadmium.  These  condensed  vapors  contain  frequently 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  From  such  substances 
cadmium  is  extracted  by  acids  and  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  treated  as  zinc  ore.  In  distilling  zinc  on  the  Eng- 
lish plan,  cadmium  may  he  gathered  in  the  condenser  before  any 
zinc  appears. 


CHAPTER    T. 

Properties.- — This  metal  is  not  easily  produced 
by  itself;  it  is  extremely  refractory,  and  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen.  It  may  be  produced  by  mixing  one  of  its  ox- 
ides with  lampblack  and  oil,  and  exposing  it  to  the  strongest 
heat  in  a  coal-lined  crucible.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not 
pure,  it  contains  carbon.  Manganese  metal  is  soft  and  brittle ; 
its  sp.  gr.  is  7  or  8 ;  it  is  very  oxidizable,  but  slowly  in  cold, 
although  rapidly  in  warm  water,  or  acid  water.  It  resembles 
iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  very  much,  and  combines  with  these 
easily ;  which  may  be  caused  not  so  much  by  af&nity  as  a  simi- 
larity in  properties— particularly  in  their  relation  to  heat,  and 
melting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  very  much  the  alka- 
line metals ;  and  in  respect  to  forming  slag,  the  most  important 
office  it  performs  for  the  metallurgist,  it  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  alkahes.     It  does  not  occur  native. 

Ores.— There  is  bat  one  ore  of  manganese  which  is  of  practical 
use ;  and  that  is  the  binoxide,  or  hyperoxide,  blach-manganeae. 
This  is  a  black-brown,  shining  substance— amorphous — and  con- 
tains, when  pure,  63-6  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  most  valuable 
kind  of  this  mineral  is  the  crystallized  variety,  called  gray  man- 
ganese—-pyrolu^te.  These  ores  are  generally  adulterated  with 
iron,  alumina  and  quartz,  and  contain  water:  ap.  gr.  4'8  to  4'88. 
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I  a  variety  of  forms,  occurs  in  the  United  States — 
particrdarly  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshirej  Con- 
iiecticut^  Pennaylvania,  Virginia,  Nortk  Carolina,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  others.  There  arc  other  native  com- 
pounds of  manganese,  but  these  are  of  little  practical  application. 

Alloys. — The  only  use  made  of  manganese  is  in  an  alloy  with 
other  metals,  particularly  iron ;  and  as  it  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for 
that  metal,  we  observe  it  in  most  iron  ores,  and  consequently  in 
crude  iron.  It  combines  readily  with  phosphorus,  carbon,  or  sili- 
con, and  forms  with  the  latter  substance  an  alloy  which  resists  the 
attacks  of  nitro-ehlorohydric  acid — aqua  fortis — successfully.  We 
may  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  relation  which  the  elements 
of  an  alloy  bear  to  oxygen,  which  causes  it  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  aioMa,  but  the  compactness  of  the  metal.  Manganese  is  as 
oxidizable  almost  as  potassium,  and  silicon  is  easily  attacked  by 
oxygen.  A  compound  of  the  two  is  as  durable  as  gold,  and  is 
not  touched  by  the  strongest  acids.  We  have  spoken  of  this 
property  of  alloys  before,  and  merely  allude  to  it  here  as  the  op- 
portunity occurs.  Manganese  melts  with  aU  other  metals,  and 
causes  hardness.  It  imparts  to  iron  whiteness,  and  causes  it  to 
become  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in 
good  steel,  not  often  in  wrought^iron.  A  little  iron  in  manga- 
nese improves  ife  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  oxygen,  and  causes 
it  to  be  magnetic.  We  do  not  know  if  it  may  be  combined  with 
zdnc,  antimony,  or  lead ;  but  suppose  so,  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed under  proper  conditions. 

Manganese  is  very  refractory,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen ;  its  protoxide  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  bases  in 
silicates  with  which  we  are  acquainted — in  fact,  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced ia  the  presence  of  silex.  As  the  formation  of  slags  is  all- 
important  in  metallurgy,  manganese  becomes— if  not  as  a  metal, 
as  am  oxide— one  of  the  most  useful  substances  in  smelting  opera- 
tions, In  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  shall  find  many  opportu- 
nities of  alluding  to  it  again. 

Iron. — ^There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  iron ;  one  is  a  fibrous 
metal,  or  wrought  iron ;  and  the  other,  a  granulated  or  crystal- 
lized metal,  cast-iron  or  steel.  These  varieties  of  iron  are  sub- 
divided, as  we  shall  explain  hereafter.  All  iron  of  commerce  is 
impure ;  in  fact,  a  pure  article  would  not  serve  the  uses  to  which 
iron  is  commonly  applied.  Pure  iron  is  silver-white,  of  a  very 
agreeable,  mild,  and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  lustre,  and  of  a 
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fibroua  fracture.  It  assumes  a  high  polish,  particularly  when 
rubbed  with  a  hard,  "well-polished  substance.  Iron  is  easily  tar- 
nished; it  haa  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  acida  diaaolve  it 
rapidly.  Alkalies,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be,  protect  it 
remarkably  well  against  corrosion ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  7'78,  It  is  the 
most  tenacjous  of  the  metals,  very  soft  when  pure ;  but  becomes 
extremely  hard  when  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  any  sub- 
stance which  combines  chemically  with  it.  It  ia  singularly 
affected  by  magnetic  currents ;  no  other  metal  is  more  sensitive 
to  that  force  than  iron.  Its  susceptibility  for  oxygen,  or  it  may 
be  another  cause,  imparts  a  disagreeable  taste  to  pure  iron,  when 
touched  to  the  tongue.  It  also  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when 
strongly  rubbed.  Iron  Las  so  great  an  affinity  for  other  matter, 
that  its  existence  in  a  pure  condition  is  very  doubtful ;  at  least 
that  presented  by  chemists,  and  obtained  by  them  from  wire- 
scraps,  filings,  hammer-scales,  or  similar  means,  cannot  be  pure. 
The  only  means  of  obtaining  pure  iron,  is  to  reduce  pure  oxide 
of  iron  in  a  glass  tube  by  means  of  hydrogen ;  but  the  iron  thus 
obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  oxidizes  when  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  air.  "When  the  heat  in  this  operation  is 
raised  to  redness  on  the  oxide,  before  hydrogen  ia  applied,  the 
metal  agglutinates  into  a  gray  porous  mass,  which  is  not  much 
affected  by  cold  atmospheric  air.  Another  method  of  obtaining 
pure  iron  is  by  the  galvano-plastic  process.  All  experiments 
which  have  been  made  to  obtain  it,  arc  indicative  of  its  being  in- 
fusible when  freed  from  foreign  matter ;  the  degree  of,  heat  at 
which  it  is  fused,  increases  with  its  degree  of  purity.  In  practice 
we  have  impure  iron  exclusively,  and  all  our  investigations  are 
confined  to  alloys  of  iron ;  and  as  this  metal  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  other  substances,  and  as  the  kind  of  matter  and  the  form 
in  which  it  is  present  in  iron,  are  conditions  of  its  quahty — and  as 
further,  this  metal  is  the  most  important  in  our  investigations,  we 
ahaU.  enter  somewhat  into  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Ch-es.-— Iron  ores  are  profusely  scattered  over  the  globe ;  and 
our  own  country  haa  been  abundantly  supplied.  If  it  is  true 
that  this  metal  exerts  a  peculiarly  powerful  influence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race,  the  United  States  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Providence  for  His  bountiful  supply  of  it. 

Native  Iron. — Iron  occurs  in  a  native  state.  It  is  stated  that 
a  lamina  of  it  was  found  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  attached  to  a  mass  of 
mica-slate  rock.    It  has  been  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
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But,  although  this  may  be  as  recorded,  the  native  iron  is  so  small 
in  c[iiantity  as  to  be  of  no  practical  use.  Native  iron  is  also  found 
in  meteoric  stones,  which  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  nickel ;  but 
th^e  substances  are  of  no  interest  to  us.  Iron  combined  with 
oxygen,  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  other  substances,  is  the 
form  which  arrests  our  attention. 

So  great  is  the  affinity  of  iron  for  other  substances,  that  its 
ores  seldom  occur  in  a  pure  condition ;  and  as  the  foreign  mattera 
form  the  quality  of  the  metal  smelted  from  the  ores,  it  is  evident 
that  each  peculiarity  of  the  ore  is  imparted  to  the  iron  manufac- 
tured from  it.  Those  miner^s  which  contain  at  least  20  per  cent, 
of  metal,  are  considered  ores ;  if  they  contain  less,  they  are  de- 
nominated fluxes.  The  richest  and  purest  ores,  are  found  in  the 
primitive  rocks.  But  as  some  ores,  of  more  recent  origin,  form  a 
metal  peculiarly  qualified  for  certain  purposes,  they  are  not  less 
valuable  than  the  former.  Those  minerals  which  constitute  use- 
ful iron  ores,  we  shall  here  proceed  io  notice. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  ;  loadstone,  or,  in  simple  terms,  magnetic  we. — 
This  occurs  crystallized,  and  also  granular,  earthy,  and  compact. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  5'09.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  metallic  lustre,  opaque, 
hard,  brittle,  and  forms  always  a  black  powder,  when  rubbed  or 
pulverized.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  fusible  in  a 
very  strong  heat.  When  pure,  it  contains  from  69  to  71"6  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Some  of  these  ores  are  hydrates,  and  contain  7 
per  cent  of  water ;  and  in  this  case,  the  metallic  contents  are 
diminished  in  ratio.  Very  esteBsive  beds  and  veins  of  it  are 
found  in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Essex,  and  Clinton,  in  the  State 
of  New- York.  Imbedded  in  granite,  syenite,  and  syenitic  rocks, 
it  occurs  in  Orange,  Putnam,  Saratoga,  Herkimer,  and  other 
counties  in  New- York ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  Missoxiri,  and 
we  may  add,  in  most  States  of  the  Union.  No  kind  of  ore  is  more 
generally  diffused  in  the  United  States,  either  in  larger  quantities 
or  better  quality.  The  Swedish  iron,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
its  good  qualities,  is  chiefly  manufactured  from  magnetic  ore. 

The  purest  kinds  of  this  ore  furnish,  by  good  management  of 
the  furnace,  about  70  per  cent,  of  crude  iron ;  on  an  average  we 
may  calculate  on  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  metal.  A  specimen  of  this 
ore  from  Lake  Champlain,  furnished  by  analysis, 
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Protoxide  of  iron  ...  .  17-9 
Peroxide  "  "  ...  .  81-8 
Alumina  and  Silica 0-3 

and  a  specimen  from  So-utli  Carolina  69-6,  protoxide  and  perox 
ide,  1-5  alumina,  20'0  silica.  The  first  variety  may  be  coiisidere(? 
a  very  pure,  and  the  latter  an  impure,  ore  of  it. 

To  this  class  of  iron  ores  we  may  also  range  those  magnetic 
ores  which  contain  titanic  acid.  This  substance  ia  frequently 
found  in  the  magnetic  ores  of  New- York,  amounting  from  1  to 
10  per  cent  of  them,  and  in  single  specimens  even  more.  A 
specimen  of  ore  from  Lake  Ohamplain  furnished  in  100  parts. 

Peroxide  of  iron 70'00 

Protoxide  "    " 12-31 

Phosphoric  and  titanic  acids       .         .         .  6-19 

Silica -m 


This  ore  is  also  found  to  contain,  frequently,  iron  pyrites, ; 
blende,  araeniuret,  copper  pyrites,  heavy  spar,  and  other  more  or 
less  injurious  substances.     We  shall  allude  to  it  again. 

Hed  (xmie  of  iron ;  peroxide  of  iron ;  specular  ore;  red  hema- 
tite ;  micaceous  ore.  This  iron  ore  occurs  in  nearly  all  geologi- 
cal formations,  and  the  crystallized  variety  chiefly  in  primitive 
and  metamorphie  rock.  It  has  been  discovered,  in  late  years,  to 
exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  United  States,  and  in  immense 
masses  at  Lake  SHperior,  and  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Maine, 
New-Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  others. 
This  ore  is  also  found  massive,  and  as  red  ochre,  combined  with 
clay,  shells,  and  other  substances.  Eoddle  is  an  impure  kind  of 
it.  It  ia  easily  distinguished  from  other  ores,  by  affording  a  red 
powder  when  rubbed  upon  a  white  substance  ;  but  as  some  of 
the  varieties  are  very  hard,  and  others  feel  unctaous,  like  gjaph- 
ite,  a  hard  substance — white  porcelain — ^is  required  to  bring  out 
the  color.  The  crystaUized  varieties  are  generally  pure  and  very 
hard,  and  may  furnish  70  per  cent,  of  metal ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  4'5  to 
5-3  ;  the  compact  ore  is  4'2.  The  crystals  arc  of  great  lustre, 
brown,  often  black ;  the  massive  varieties  are  sometimes  earthy 
and  red,  or  brown-red.  In  thin  laminte,  the  ore  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  color.  Some  kinds  of  it  are  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  which  may  be  caused  by  particles  of  magnetic  ore. 
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With  this  kind  of  ore  arc  also  classed  the  different  argilaceoua 
ores,  which  frequently  are  so  poor  in  metal  as  to  contain  only  5 
or  10  per  cent.,  but  are  nevertheless  of  a  perfectly  red,  often 
brown-red  color. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  ore  occur  in  the  immense  deposits 
at  Lake  Superior,  at  the  iron  mountains  in  Missouri,  and  in  Ar- 
kansas. Compact,  and  ochery-rcd  ore,  are  found  and  worked  in 
New- York,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
other  States,  All  this  kind  of  ore  furnishes  a  superior  quality  of 
iron,  which  is  distingniahed  for  tenacity  and  softness. 

A  specimen  of  brown,  or  red-brown,  fosailiferous  iron  ore, 
which  is  smelted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Wayne  county,  New- 
York,  contained. 


Peroxide  of  iron 

.     51-50 

Garb  of  lime  (shells) 

.     24-50 

Carb.  of  magnesia 

.       7-75 

Saica 

.       6-00 

Alumina 

.       7-50 

Moisture 

.      2-75 

On  an  average,  these  ores  iumish  from  36  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Those  which  famish  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  metal  are  generally 
not  smelted.  Some  of  them,  particularly  those  in  the  Southern 
States,  axe  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  and  the 
ore-beds  show  iron  pyrit^  below  the  water  levels.  These  ores 
also  contain  titanic  acid,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ores;  they  are  then  very  refractory.  Alumina  is  the  most  gen- 
eral compajiion  of  these  ores,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  good  quality  of  the  iron  which  they  furnish. 

Brown  hematite  ;  hydrated  oxide  of  iron ;  brown  and  yellow 
ore ;  bog-ore ;  pipe-ore ;  prismatic  ore.  This  is  a  very  abundant 
iron  ore,  and  a  source  of  cheap  metal ;  it  forms  the  bulk  of  ore  in 
this  country.  Hematite  is  essentially  a  hydrated  peroxide,  with 
definite  quantities  of  water,  which  vary  from  9  to  13  per  cent. 
In  its  purest  form  it  contains  from  50  to  62  per  cent,  of  metal. 
The  varieties  of  tlm  ore  are  very  numerous ;  it  occurs  in  aU 
shades  of  color,  from  black  to  a  faint  yellow.  The  brown  or 
black  fibrous  ore  is  of  the  beat  quality,  but  the  compact  kinds  are 
more  or  less  adulterated  with  silica  and  alumina,  generally  with 
the  first.  Bog-ore  often  contains  from  5  to  f  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus.    Yellow  ores  are  mingled  with  day,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
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other  substances ;  tte  brown  ore  often  contains  large  quantities 
of  manganese,  from  which  no  ore  of  this  kind  is  entirely  free. 
The  powder  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  ore  is  yellow. 

All  these  ores  are  of  recent  origin.  They  are  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  carbonates,  arseniurels,  and  other 
compounds  of  iron,  and  often  assume  the  forms  of  vegetable 
or  animal  remains. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  looahties  where  this  ore 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  but  probably  it  is  most  abundant  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Still,  there  is  so  much  of  it  in 
the  Union,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  any  locality. 
Ore  of  the  best  quality  may  be  found  at  Salisbury  and  Kent, 
Connecticut,  and  at  Amenia,  New- York;  a. specimen  from  the 
latter  place  yielded  peroside  of  iron  82'90,  sihca  and  alumina 
S'60,  water  1S'50,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese.  Sp.  gr. 
3-8.  Ore  from'  Maryland  yielded  86-32  peroxide  of  iron,  10-80 
water,  and  2-88  silica.  Another  from  Maine,  Aroostook  river, 
76"8  peroxide  of  iron,  10  water,  4.3  siHca,  and  8-2  manganese. 
The  best  kinds  of  this  ore  from  the  coal  formations,  which  are 
Y  the  i-esult  of  the  decomposition  of  the  argilaceous  car- 
i,  contain  on  an  average  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
metal.  They  generally  are  mixed  with  a  variety  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, as  the  following  specimen  from  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  shows : 

Peroxide  of  iron 77-00 

Oxide  of  Manganese 4-50 

Alumina  -50 

Organic  matter 1-22 

Water 12-00 

Silica 4-00 

Fine  beds  of  the  ore  exist  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  States ;  in  the  two  first  the  deposits  are  often 
extensive. 

Spamj-(yre,  crystallized  carbonate  of  iron.  This  is  protoxide 
of  iron  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  This  ore  most  fre- 
quently contains  also  carbonate  of  manganic,  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  ought  to  consist  of  62-1  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  37,9  carbonic  acid,  which  is  equal  to  48-3 
parts  of  metal.  The  color  of  this  ore  is  white,  yellowish,  and 
often  of  a  reddish  hue,  or  flesh-coloied.     There  are  also  fine 
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brown  varieties,  which  may  be  considered  partly  oxides;  and 
often  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  oxidized,  and  still  retains  its 
lusti'e  and  form  of  crystals.  Its  sp,  gr,  is  3'7  to  3-8  ;  its  lustre 
vitreous,  and  the  streaii  or  powder  white.  This  ore  is  in  some 
specimens  ti-anslucent,  particularly  in  thin  scales.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  species  of  iron  ore ;  when  pure  it  forms 
good  steel  with  the  greatest  facility ;  in  fact,  it  is  converted  into 
steel  with  less  labor  than  into  fibrous  iron.  German  steel  is  ex- 
clusively manufactured  of  this  ore,  from  the  pure  varieties  of 
Styria  and  western  Germany ;  for  these  reasons  it  is  called  steel 
ore.  Notwithstanding  this  ore  bears  a  high  reputation  as  an 
element  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  yet  cheap  steel  can  never 
be  made  from  it,  nor  good  steel,  unless  it  is  treated  with  particu- 
lar care.  But  it  is  adapted  to  produce  the  strongest  and  most 
fibrous  kinds  of  wrought  iron,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

This  ore  is  very  abundant  in  Europe,  but  not  in  this  country ; 
and  to  OUT  knowledge,  no  iron  of  any  amount  is  at  present  manu- 
factured here  from  it.  Some  attempts  h^ve  been  made  in  the 
New  England  States  to  smelt  it,  but  with  little  success.  Sparry 
ore  is  found  in  Vermont ;  and  that  from  Plymouth  furnished  by 
— carb.  of  iron  74'28,  carb.  of  magnesia  16-40,  earb.  of 
J,  and  oside  of  iron  -3.  It  also  occurs  to  some  extent 
at  Eoxbury.  It  is  stated  that  a  vein  at  that  place  is  4^  feet 
thick,  and  that  the  ore  is  converted  into  iron  at  a  blast-furnace 
erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  New- York, 
and  North  Carolina ;  at  Oonrad  Hill  gold-mine,  where  it  is  min- 
gled with  gold,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  galena,  and  various  other 
minerals.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  sparry  ore  occurs,  but  it  is 
not  worked.  This  ore  is  most  generally  impure ;  it  is  usually 
mingled  with  pyrites,  and  sulphureta  of  various  descriptions, 
which  of  course  render  the  iron  manufactured  of  it  of  less  value 
than  other  and  purer  kinds  of  iron. 

ArgiUaceovs  we ;  compact  carbonate  of  iron.  This  ore  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  coal  formations,  but  its  presence  is  not  conlined  to 
these  locahties.  When  oxidized,  it  forms  hydrated  oxides,  brown 
or  yellow  hematites ;  it  is  from  these  that  the  iron  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  chiefly  manufactured.  In  its  original  form  it  is  found  in 
round  or  flattened  lumps,  spheroids,  imbedded  in  clay,  clay-slate, 
le,  shale,  or  limestone,  and  arranged  in  regular  veins. 
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These  laalls  range  from  globules  of  the  size  of  peas  to  masses  of 
two  and  more  tons  in  weight ;  but  as  there  are  often  large  quaji- 
tities  of  dead  slate  between  the  balls,  the  ore  is  expensive,  how- 
ever soft  the  shale  may  be.  When  the  spheroids  oxidize,  the 
oxide  assumes  the  form  of  shells  ranged  in  eiicular  layers,  lite  an 
onion.  It  appears  that  the  oxidation  progresses  either  by  pe- 
riods, or,  that  at  one  time  of  the  process  more  of  the  impurities  are 
removed  than  at  others,  which  causes  a  different  density  in  the 
hydrated  oxide,  and  a  consequent,  formation  of  strata.  This  ore 
does  not  often  contain  more  than  38  per  cent,  of  metal.  Its  com- 
position is  that  of  the  sparry  ore,  but  it  contains  always  sonse 
alumina  (whence  its  name),  and  some  sihca,  and  hme.  The  ore, 
when  dried  or  roasted,  emits  the  peculiar  argillaceous  odor  inci- 
dent to  clay  and  clay  ores.  Its  color  is  gray,  often  yellowish- 
brown  or  blue.  When  in  compact  veins,  it  resembles  limestone 
very  much,  in  color  and  fracture,  but  is  heavier  and  harder,  for 
which  reasons  it  is  generally  denominated  limestone-ore  in  the 
western  coal-fields.  Its  fracture  is  always  close-grained,  Sp.  gr. 
■3  to  3'5, 

This  ore  is  not  much  used  in  its  natural  form,  however  ex- 
tensively the  oxide  resulting  from  its  decomposition  is  smelted. 
The  extraction  of  it,  occurring  mostly  in  small  veins  of  one  to 
two  feet  in  thickness,  is  rather  expensive,  and  so  long  aa  its  out- 
crops or  beds,  where  the  latter  have  been  deposited,  are  not  ex- 
hausted, our  smeltera  will  not  be  inclined  to  work  the  carbonate. 
Besides  the  expenses  of  raising  this  ore,  those  of  roasting  and 
smelting  are  always  greater  than  for  the  hydrates. 

A  specimen  of  this  ore  from  the  anthracite  coal  region  near 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  furnished  protoxide  of  iron  48'93,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia 2-40,  carb.  acid  20-20,  silica  23-75,  alumina  2-25.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  assay  of  an  ore  from  the  western  coal-field,  Mercer 
county,  Pa., — ctirbonate  of  iron  84'24,  carb.  of  manganese  1'3S, 
carb.  of  lime  4'38,  alumina  '89,  sihca  7'06,  water  2'10.  A  fine 
quality  of  this  kind  of  ore  is  extensively  smelted  in  Maryland ; 
it  is  found  in  the  tertiary  deposits  near  Baltimore,  imbedded  in  a 
tough  clay,  in  horizontal  layers  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  seldom  extending  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.  The  ore,  evi- 
dently carried  by  floods  from  the  coal  region,  is  found  associated 
with  well-preserved  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  vegetable  matter. 
It  is  very  pure,  close  and  compact,  and  furnishes  a  superior  iron 
for  the  forge. 
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The  aTDove-mentioned  species  form  the  only  valuable  minerals 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  country.  Other  compounds 
of  iron,  such  as  pyrites,  arsenical  iron,  carburet  of  iron,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  chromatea,  muriates,  titanates,  and  silicates  of 
iron,  are  incidental  admixtures  to  these  ores;  they  never  are 
smelted  by  themselves,  AE  of  them  are  more  ox  less  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

In  respect  to  the  action  of  the  ores  in  the  famace,  they  are 
generally  divided  into  refractory  and  fusible.  The  latter  are 
those  porous,  spongy  ores,  which  easily  combine  tvith  carbon  and 
form  gray  iron ;  all  the  hydrates  and  some  of  the  soft  red  oxides 
belong  to  this  class.  Magnetic  ore,  specular  ore,  particularly  the 
crystallized  variety,  sparry  ore,  and  the  compact  carbonates,  are 
termed  refractory  ores. 

AUoys  of  Iron.  —  Whenever  alloys  which  are  composed  of 
other  metals,  are  useful,  those  of  iron  are  pre-eminently  so.  In 
fact,  pure  iron  is  a  useless  substance  for  all  practical  purposes, 
except  the  manufacture  of  steel.  If  therefore  alloys  must  be 
formed  to  make  this  metal  useful,  the  question  naturally  arises 
which  of  them  are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  which  are  so 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  When  iron  in  its  pure  state  is  not 
suited  for  practical  purposes,  and  we  are  compelled  to  combine 
it  with  other  matter ;  and  when  it  is  extremely  refractory,  thus 
causing  expense  in  working  it,  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  the  manufacturer  to  determine  what  kind  of  foreign  matter  to 
combine  with  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  himself 
and  to  the  consumer.  The  expenses  of  making  iron  are  chiefly 
in  its  smelting  and  reflning,  and  the  benefit  of  economy  must  be 
sought  for  in  these  operations.  Smelting  is  cheapest,  when  the 
metal  and  fluxes  are  most  fluid ;  and  the  labor  of  transforming 
crude  iron  into  wrought-iron  is  least  when  the  impurities  can  be 
removed  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  labor.  We  shall 
here  describe  the  nature  of  alloys,  and  allude  to  their  application 


Iron  and  oxygen  are  not  fusible  at  all ;  they  do  not  a 
metallic  form  until  they  become  a  salt — such  as  magnetic  oxide. 
Iron  may  combine  with  a  little  chlorine,  which  causes  it  to  be 
fluid ;  but  this  renders  it  extremely  brittle  when  cold.  We  have 
no  other  evidence  of  the  combination  of  iron  and  chlorine,  than 
that  iron  melted  under  a  cover  of  chlorides  is  very  pure,  fluid, 
and  brittle,  of  a  bright  silvery  color  and  lustre.     When  this  very 
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fusible  metal  is  gently  heated,  it  is  eonvertecl  into  very  refrac- 
tory iron — ^becoming  fibrous  and  extremely  tenacious.  The  meltr 
ing  of  iron  under  a  cover  of  chlorides  is  not  so  easily  performed ; 
it  succeeds  best  wlien  turnings  of  good  gray  cast-iron  are  melted 
by  applying  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  a  flux  composed  of  common 
salt,  lime,  and  alumina. 

The  affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur  is  very  great ;  it  is  tedious  to 
remove  all  the  sulphur  from  it  wheu  once  combined.  Iron  ab- 
sorbs sulphur  from  all  other  metals,  from  fluxes,  and  from  carbon. 
Oxygen  or  chlorine  are  the  only  substances  which  will  remove 
sulphur,  and  before  they  enter  into  combination  with  iron  all  of 
it  must  be  removed.  The  various  forms  of  the  legitimate  eom- 
pounds  of  iron  and  sulphur  are  of  no  interest  to  ns.  Small  quan- 
tities of  sulphur,  i  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  metal,  not  only  are  inju- 
rious to  iron,  but  cause  expense  and  vexation  in  refining.  Much 
sulphur  in  iron  causes  it  to  be  cold-short,  brittle  and  hard  when 
cold ;  a  httle  produces  hot-short  and  brittlenesa  when  the  iron  is 
hot.  Sulphur  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  iron ;  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  cadmium.  At  low  heats  it  does  not  cause  fluidity ;  the 
iron  assumes  a  mushy  appearance,  but  is  not  fluid.  When  the 
same  iron  is  heated  to  a  higher  degree  it  becomes  perfectly  fluid, 
white,  and  compact.  Similar  phenomena  occur  with  carburet 
of  fron ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  by  analogy,  that  such  is 
the  case  with  all  alloys,  particularly  where  one  substance  is  far 
more  volatile  than  the  other.  When  iron  is  combined  with  sifl- 
phur  to  such  an  extent  as  in  pyrites,  it  is  extremely  hard ;  oxy- 
gen does  not  attack  it^  and  strong  acids  do  not  affect  it.  When 
it  contains  only  a  trace  of  sulphur,  it  is  far  more  liable  to  corro- 
sion than  pure  or  alloyed  iron.  This  is  another  e^  ideni-e  of  the 
truth,  that  chemical  affinity  has  not  so  much  influence  m  the  eor- 
rcsion  of  metals,  as  their  compact  close  form  '-■iilphur  is  not 
attacked  by  oxygen,  whereas  iron  is,  and  it  lequues  the  olose 
cover  of  sulphur  to  protect  it.  When  metals  are  mixed  with  the 
Eulphuret  of  iron  which  have  no  particular  affinity  for  sulphur — 
such  as  gold — the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  advances  more 
rapidly.  It  appears  that  in  this  case  moisture  finds  access  into 
the  pores  of  the  metal,  which  accelerates  the  oxidation.  This 
electrical  action,  which  is  frequently  observed  in  metallic  alloys, 
arises  in  consequence  of  imperfect  union ;  it  is  by  no  means  a 
universal  case.  Iron  appears  to  melt  with  sulphur  in  all  propor- 
tions ;  but  it  either  requires  a  certain  amount  to  form  a  chemical 
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union  of  perfect  fluidity,  or  so  iigh  a  degree  of  iieat  that  a  proper 
arrangement  among  the  particles  becomes  posaible.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  nnion  is  formed  which  is  not  easily  destroyed.  When 
iron  containing  sulphur  is  heated  red-hot,  and  suddenly  cooled  in 
water  which  is  a  little  warm,  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ia 
perceptible,  even  when  only  a  trace  of  sulphur  is  present,  A 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  ore,  coal  or  flux,  which  is  so  anall  as  to 
escape  the  most  skilful  i^sayer,  is  sufBcient  to  cause  iron  to  he 
red-short. 

Pliosphonis  andiron. — Phosphoric  acid  is  frequently  found  in 
iron  ores ;  quite  as  well  in  those  which  are  primitive  as  in  those 
of  the  coal  formations  and  younger  ores.  Phosphoric  acid  in 
contact  with  coal  is  converted  into  phosphorus ;  and  as  iron  has 
strong  affinities  for  phosphorus,  we  always  find  it  in  the  metal  if 
it  has  been  ia  the  ore  or  the  fuel — particularly  in  gray  metal. 
When  white  metal  is  smelted,  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorus  is 
absorbed  by  the  slag  as  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphorus,  unlike 
sulphur,  causes  iron  to  be  veiy  fluid  even  in  small  quantities  and 
at  low  heats.  Owing  to  this  property,  phosphorus  is  less  vexatious 
when  present  in  iron  than  sulphur.  Iron  with  phosphorus  is 
white,  close,  and  compact ;  assumes  a  high  polish,  and  ia  less  at- 
tacked by  oxygen  than  other  alloys.  It  is  extremely  brittle,  so 
that  the  least  force  will  break  it  when  cooled  below  82°.  Phos- 
phorus will  drive  sulphur  from  iron,  when  the  latter  is  present ; 
still,  they  may  be  both  in  crude  iron  at  the  same  time.  Sulphur 
is  removed  before  phosphorus  can  be  evaporated.  Iron  which 
contains  phosphorus  melts  easdy,  works  well  in  refining,  is  easily 
welded,  and  is  in  fact  very  manageable, 

Garhurd  of  Iron. — We  do  not  know  if  a  carburet  of  definite 
proportions  is  in  existence ;  gray  east-iron  is  a  mere  mechanical 
mixture,  and  so  is  steel  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  car- 
buret. It  appears  that  the  refractory  character  of  carbon  does 
not  admit  of  an  intimate  union  but  under  forced  conditions. 
Carbon  will  liberate  itself  in  spite  of  the  affinity  existing  between 
it  and  the  metal.  Carbon  unites  with  iron  very  readily  in  all 
proportions,  from  a  small  per  cent,  of  iron  in  graphite,  to  a  quarter 
of  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  steel.  The  componnds  containing 
much  carbon  are  not  fusible ;  they  are  mere  black  powders.  It 
appears  that  iron  cannot  absorb  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  carbon 
— gray  or  white  crude  iron — without  losing  cohesion.  Iron  with 
carbon  may  be  soft  when  gray,  but  is  bard  when  white.     Gray 
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iron  is  imperfectly  fluid — limpid^ — at  all  times;  white  iron  is 
musliy  like  a  sulphuret,  but  assumes  a  perfect  fluidity  when 
heated  to  a  high  degree.  There  ia  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  combinations  of  sulphur  and  iron,  and  those  of  carbon  and 
iron,  which  extends  even  farther  than  mere  fluidity,  "White  irou 
has  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  alloy ;  gray  iron  that  of  a  me- 
chanical mixture.  We  wdl  endeavor  to  show  the  nature  of  this 
difference.  White  iron,  that  is  a  perfect  alloy,  we  do  not  observe 
but  in  crude  iron  which  has  been  smelted  from  sparry  ore,  and 
in  hardened  steel.  The  intimate  union  of  carbon  and  iron  which 
is  requisite  to  form  an  alloy  is  not  in  existence  in  gray  iron,  and  in 
steel  only  when  hardened.  In  white  crude  iron,  sufficient  carbon 
remains  in  union  with  the  metal  to  cause  its  fluidity ;  this,  for 
want  of  other  matter,  is  chiefly  effected  by  carbon.  "When  more 
carbon  than  about  six  per  cent  is  removed  from  this  iron,  it 
ceases  to  be  fasible  in  the  furnaces.  The  carbon  is  naturally  in 
very  intimate  connection  in  the  specular  ore,  and  the  heat  in 
smelting  removes  merely  a  part  of  it,  and  chiefly  oxygen.  A 
definite  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  iron  exists  al- 
ready in  the  ore,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed ;  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  ore  however  retains  its  original  constitution, 
which  with  the  difference  of  oxygen  or  these  particles  of  carburet, 
are  surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  particles  of  pur^  iron 
which  prevent  their  decomposition.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  carbon 
in  this  iron  resists  the  effects  of  oxygen  for  a  longer  time  than 
that  in  other  kinds  of  iron,  and  also  in  steel ;  and  to  this  extent 
we  may  call  this  iron  a  true  alloy.  It  is  the  intimate  contact  of 
a  few  atoms  of  carbon,  which  imparts  character  to  a  large  mass 
of  iron.  In  gray  iron,  or  tempered  steel,  the  atoms  of  carbon 
fill  merely  the  pores;  and,  if  we  assume  tliat  carbon  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  iron — which  we  are  permitted  to  do  because  simflar 
eases  happen  with  other  substances — we  at  once  discover  the 
cause  of  hardening.  It  is  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  metal, 
and  ite  strong  cohesion,  which  condenses  the  carbon  between  its 
particles,  and  forces  it  to  remain  in  chemical  union.  The  strong 
cohesion  in  the  atoms  of  carbon  is  the  cause  of  gray  iron ;  and 
the  want  of  cohesion  between  the  atoms  of  the  latter,  or  want  of 
fusibility,  is  the  cause  of  the  hardening  of  this  metal  by  sudden 
cooling.  We  see  here  at  once  the  philosophy  of  hardening  and 
tempering,  and  that  an  alloy  of  arsenic  or  phosphorus  cannot  be 
tempered  or  hardened,  because  that  essential  condition,  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  the  particles,  is  wanting.  Carbon  crystallizes  at  a  mucli 
higher  heat  than  iron,  and  is  solid ;  it  also  separates  before  iron 
which  is  slowly  cooling  has  sufficient  cohesion  to  prevent  its 
crystallization.  Carbon  thus  causes  hardness  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  substances ;  and  if  we  disregard  tempering,  or  annealing, 
there  axe  substances  which  impart  a  higher  degree  of  hardness  to 
iron  than  carbon.  It  appears  that  manganese  induces  the  solu- 
tion of  carbon  in  iron  more  than  other  substances ;  still,  there  are 
some  other  metals  which  produce  the  same  effect.  Iron  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  carbon  at  low  heats  and  ip  the  presence  of 
other  matter.  It  absorbs  it  and  retains  it  as  a  black  powder. 
This  is  the  case  in  gray  iron,  and  blistered  and  annealed  steel- 
In  strong  iron,  and  gray  iron  of  great  cohesion,  carbon  is  con- 
densed into  graphite  and  crystaflized.  We  infer  from  these 
and  other  facts,  that  carbon  exists  in  white  steel,  white  iron, 
and  in  hardened  steel,  in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  dia- 
mond. 

Since  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  hardening,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  annealing  and  tempering ;  the  latter,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  first.  In  exposing  any  alloy 
to  a  heat  which  may  partially  liberate  some  of  the  component 
parts,  we  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  aggregate  in  their  own 
peculiar  form.  And  if  the  particles  of  the  main  body  of  the 
metal  are  not  movable,  the  aUoyed  particles  will  a^ume  forms  of 
their  own,  separate  from  the  metal,  and  it  becomes  porous ;  its 
pores  are  filled  with  the  foreign  substances.  This  requires  that 
at  least  one  of  the  elements  in  the  alloy  should  have  sufficient 
cohesion  to  assume  a  form  of  its  own,  which,  of  course,  induces 
the  others  to  do  so.  Carbon  is  pre-eminently  cLualifled  for  this 
end,  and  generally  performs  it.  Carbon  is  not  necessarDy  re- 
quired in  all  cases ;  tin  effects  the  same  in  copper,  and  sulphur 
next  to  carbon  in  iron.  It  follows  from  this,  that  substances 
which  are  intimately  combined  with  the  metal,  or  which  have 
not  sufficient  cohesion  of  their  own,  cannot  separate ;  such  an 
alloy  cannot  be  annealed.  This  is  the  case  with  arsenic  and 
iron,  and  some  other  metals.  Iron  in  such  combinations  cannot 
be  altered,  but  by  the  evaporation  or  oxidation  of  the  substances. 
Silicon  forms  a  very  hard  alloy  with  iron ;  it  cannot  bo  tempered 
when  carbon  is  not  present ;  but  if  such  iron  is  exposed  to  a  gen- 
tle heat,  under  exposure  to  oxygen,  the  sdieon  is  oxidized  and 
the  most  brittle  metal  may  be  converted  into  malleable  cast-iron. 
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It  is  not  material  in  sueh  case  how  much  foreign  matter  is  present 
in  a  metal,  if  its  cohesion  is  not  destroyed. 

;iSt7jcOTi— This  Buhstance  appears  to  have  as  much  affinity  for 
iron  as  carbon ;  and  if  not  found  in  so  large  (quantities  it  is  never- 
theless present  in  all  commercial  iron  and  in  the  Ijeat  steel.  The 
general  diffusion  of  silicon — or  silex,  silica — ite  presence  in  all 
iron  ores,  together  with  its  strong  affinity  for  iron,  indicates  as 
certain  its  presence  in  iron,  Silicon,  alloyed  with  iron,  causes 
the  metal  to  be  very  hard  and  brittle.  All  the  iron  smelted  from 
silicates,  in  which  the  oxides  of  iron  are  united  by  fusion  to  silex, 
is  extremely  hard  and  brittle ;  more  so  even  than  phosphorus 
would  mate  it.  When  crude  iron  is  largely  alloyed  with  sih- 
con,  it  causes  the  wrought-iron,  made  of  it,  to  be  brittle  and  soft; 
itforms  therefore  the  poorest  kind  of  bar-iron.  Half  of  1  per  cent, 
of  sihcon  causes  crude  iron  to  be  brittle ;  but  iron  may  contain 
10  per  cent,  and  more  of  silex,  and  be  perfectly  malleable.  The 
fhst  ia  an  alloy,  the  second  a  mechanical  mixture.  When  sih- 
cious  iron  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat — tempered  in  sand  or  iron 
ore— the  sHioon  oxidizes  and  separates  from  the  particles  of  iron 
and  forms  particles  of  silex,  wbich  do  not  combine  chemically 
with  iron.  Here  aUex  is  in  the  same  form  as  carbon  in  annealed 
iron,  Berzelius  relates  that  he  assayed  a  specimen  of  perfectly 
malleable  iron,  which  furnished  19  per  cent,  of  silex,  Pibrous 
wrought-iron  may  contain  large  quantities  of  silex,  and  be  per- 
fectly malleable  and  ductile,  but  when  the  iron  contains  in  the 
mean  time  carbon,  an  exposure  to  a  high  red  heat  will  convert 
the  silex  into  silicon  and  cause  the  iron  to  become  short  and  brit- 
tle.    We  shall  aUude  to  this  subject  again. 

J.?ummMm.™ We  shall  not  allude  to  the  alloys  of  Boron,  Sel- 
enium, Tellurium,  and  some  other  substances,  because  these  are 
of  no  practical  value.  Aluminum  appears  to  have  a  beneficial, 
toughening  influence  on  iron,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Wooty — 
East  Indian  steel — contains  this  metal  as  alloy.  It  is  certain,  that 
aU  iron  smelted  from  clay  ores  is  stronger  than  that  smelted  from 
any  other  kii;d  of  ore,  particularly  in  the  form  of  wrought-iron. 
Pure  alumina  combines  readily  with  iron  when  borings  of  gray 
cast-iron  are  smelted  with  it.  Such  caat-fron  contains,  however, 
silicon  and  other  substances,  which  interfere  with  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  alloy.  It  may  be  difficult  to  form  a  pure  alloy  of 
iron  and  alumina,  because  a  high  heat  is  required,  at  which  other 
substances,  whose  presence  cannot  be  avoided,  enter  into  eombi- 
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nation.  In  fluxing  iron  and  aluminum  by  a  substance  whicli  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  both,  so  as  to  reduce  the  point  of  melting, 
pure  alloy  may  be  formed,  provided  the  flux  is  volatile  and  may 
be  driven  off.  Puie  carbon,  or  arsenic  may  form  such  a  flux.  It 
is  stated  that  iron  alloyed  with  alumina  is  very  hard  and  tough, 
and  exhibits  the  nature  of  Damascus  steel.  ITiis  is  a  strong  in- 
dication of  the  refractory  nature  of  the  aUoy ;  it  does  not  combine 
uniformly  ivitb  the  mass  of  the  metal. 

Arsenk. — This  substance  causes  iron  to  be  very  fluid,  hard, 
and  brittle.  One  part  of  iron  borings  melted  togelier  with  two 
parts  of  araenious  acid,  form  an  areeniuret  of  iron,  of  definite  con- 
stitution. The  best  manner  to  alloy  iron  with  arsenic  is  by 
cementation,  aa  we  have  shown  already.  Arsenic  combines  very 
intimately  with  iron ;  its  aUoy  cannot  be  hfU'dened  hke  steel,  nor 
can  it  be  annealed.  When  the  heat  in  melting  this  alloy  is  too 
strong,  the  arsenic  evaporates  rapidly,  throwing  out  iron  which 
bums  with  greater  brilliancy  than  any  other  compound  of  iron. 
It  bums  in  simflar  manner  to  a  very  hot  zinc  alloy,  but  with  more 
vigor.  ISTotwithstanding  the  great  affinity  between  iron  and 
arsenic,  in  cooling  or  cryatalliidng,  both*  separate  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  different  manner  than  iron  and  carbon.  When  an 
aisenical  alloy  is  cooled  and  polished  it  shows,  on  examination 
with  a  microscope,  a  mass  of  dark  crystals  imbedded  in  a  bright 
white  metal,  which  forms  a  regular  net-work,  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  crystals.  We  suppose  the  crystals  may  be  iron,  and 
a  little  arsenic,  and  the  cementing  metal  chiefly  arsenic  with  a  lit- 
tle iron ;  these  are  conditions  which  exist  in  other  alloys.  If  this 
aUoy  is  tempered  at  a  red  heat,  the  arsenic  evaporates,  and  causes 
the  remaining  metal  to  be  extremely  brittle.  The  same  cause  is 
active  in  hardening  this  substance.  If  the  metal  thus  weakened 
by  tempering  or  hardening  is  melted  again  it  forms  a  coherent, 
hard,  compact  iron,  but  with  less  arsenic.  This  alloy,  so  long 
as  any  arsenic  is  perceptible,  cannot  be  forged  nor  welded,  it  is 
hot-shorty  and  cold-short. 

We  perceive  here,  very  distinctly,  the  cause  of  brittlene^,  and 
some  reflection  leads  us  to  the  cause  of  hardness  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  metallic  alloys.  Arsenic  is  a  strong  solvent  for 
iron,  but  its  own  weak  cohesion  cannot  prevent  the  iron  from 
forming  lai^e  crystals,  which,  being  held  together  by  a  cement 
of  weak  metal,  do  not  adhere  very  strongly.  This  alloy  may, 
be  compared  to  crystals  of  salt,  which  contain  water  of  crys- 
31 
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taliization,  and  anhydrous  crystals.  The  metal  is  consequently 
brittle,  notwithstanding  its  high  degree  of  hardness.  If  the  ar- 
senic were  a  less  perfect  solvent,  the  iron  could  not  form  large 
crystals,  and  consequently  the  mass  would  not  he  so  brittle.  Car- 
bon shows  the  truth  of  this  theory  very  distinctly.  Iron  and  ar- 
senic are  brittle  when  hot  for  the  same  reasons.  Arsenic  in  evapo- 
rating expands,  and  does  not  admit  of  close  contact  hetween  the 
particles  of  iron ;  the  latter  are  hard  and  refractory,  their  surfaces 
slippery,  and  of  little  cohesion ;  they  cannot  adhere  together  until 
the  cause  of  fluidity  is  removed,  that  is,  the  arsenic  evaporated. 
When  we  assume  that  aU  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  extremely 
hard,  which  must  be  particularly  the  ease  with  those  which  have 
a  strong  affinity  among  themselves,  that  is,  strong  cohesion,  we 
find  the  cause  of  hardness.  If  a  substance  is  dissolved,  and  per- 
mitted to  crystallize  in  the  solvent,  in  the  most  compact,  dense 
form  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  must  assume  the  highest  degree 
of  hardness.  The  more  dense  the  solvent,  the  higher  will  be  the 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  crystals ;  because  the  first  assists  the 
latter  in  forming  an  intimate  union.  Diamond  cannot  be  any 
thing  else  than  melted  carbon ;  its  strong  cohesion  is  the  cause  of 
its  superior  hardness.  Carbon  must  be  soluble  in  all  refractory 
metals,  and  must  have  a  similar  effect  upon  them  which  it  has  on 
iron.  It  is  the  united  cohesion  of  iron  and  carbon,  which  causes 
steel,  or  iron,  to  be  hard ;  and  it  is  the  solvent  power  of  arsenic 
which  permits  the  particles  of  iron  to  joiu  in  such  contact  as  to 
become  hard.  All  substances  of  great  cohesion  must  form  hard 
bodies  when  permitted  to  crystallize  in  small  particles,  and  form 
a  close  compact  body. 

The  various  phenomena  exhibited  by  alloys,  are  more  dis- 
tinctly manifested  in  the  combinations  of  iron  than  in  those  of  any 
other  metal,  because  of  the  universal  afiinity  of  iron  for  other  mat- 
ter, and  because  it  has  been  so  closely  examined.  The  strong 
cohesion  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  its 
alloys.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  carbon  could  be  united  with  plati- 
num, the  alloy  would  show  similar  phenomena  as  that  of  iron, 
and  perhaps  to  a  higher  degree. 

Arsenic  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  on  iron;  it  causes  cast- 
iron  to  be  extremely  brittle,  but  when  removed  from  it  by  refin- 
ing, and  converting  it  into  bar-iron,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
soft  and  pure.     Most  of  that  iron  which  furnishes  the  best  cast- 
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Bteel,  IS  mamifa.ctured  from  ores  wMch  contain  arsenic     We  shall 
allude  to  this  subject  again. 

Ohromium. — Iron  combines  with  chromium  quite  easily,  and 
forms  an  exceedingly  hard  alloy,  which  is  brittle.  By  converting 
crude-iron  into  bar-iron,  all  the  chromium  contained  in  it  is 
easily  removed.  Chromium  is  very  refractory,  and  consequently, 
we  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  brittlcness  of  the  alloy  of 
this  metal  and  is-on.  Sixty  parts  of  iron  alloyed  to  forty  of 
chromium,  is  stated  to  be  very  hard  and  tenacious,  cutting 
glass  equal  to  a  diamond.  Chromium,  as  well  as  iron,  are  both 
refractory,  and,  as  the  heat  required  to  melt  either  is  high,  it 
is  difficult  to  ■obtain  l^e  alloy  without  an  admixture  of 
other  matter;  to  the  latter  must  be  assigned  the  brittleness 
which  is  asserted  to  belong  to  it.  In  smeltimg  these  metals, 
either  from  their  ores  together,  or  omitting  them  directly,  in  all 
instances  their  purity  must  be  doubted.  The  only  manner  in 
which  a  considerably  pure  alloy  is  obtained,  is,  by  melting  filings 
of  pure  wrought  iron,  in  a  day  crucible,  lined  with  the  pure  oxide 
of  chromium  and  carbon  ;  the  first  forms  a  s€HX>nd  lining  in  the 
latter.  The  alloy  thus  obtained,  is,  according  to  our  own  expe- 
rience, very  bard,  uniform  asid  tenacious,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
crystallization,  when  polished. 

UStanium. — This  metal  appears  to  be  so  refractory,  and  has  so 
little  affinity  for  iron,  that  it  will  not  admtt;  of  an  union.  An 
union  is,  however,  efTected  in  the  same  maniier  as  between  lead 
and  iron,  tihat  is,  by  en^loying  a  substance  which  has  affinity  for 
both.  We  have  no  experience  in  forming  this  alloy,  and  the 
iscarcity  of  the  metal  hatrdly  admits  of  its  practical  use. 

Zinc. — We  have  alluded  to  the  combination  of  zinc  and  iron 
before.  As  cast  metal  the  alloy  is  worthless,  it  never  will  obtain 
strength.  In  refining  crude  iron  which  contains  zinc,  the  latter 
evajKDrates;  and  by  perseverance,  a  fine  tough  iron  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  respect  arsenic  is  superior  to  zinc,  it  works  with 
more  facility.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Morris  Stirling  of 
England,  to  refine  iron  in  the  presence  of  zinc,  by  using  it  or  cala- 
mine, to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  the  puddUng  fur- 
nace. We  do  not  doubt  tlie  effect  asserted  of  zinc,  in  producing 
a  bright,  fibrous  iron,  but  we  doubt  its  forming  a  strong  ipon ;  our 
own  experience  has  shown  that  no  strong  or  cheap  iron,  can  be 
fthus  manufactured. 

Manganese, — [ffie  similarity  of  this  metal  with  iron,  s 
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it  to  the  same  laws.  It  forms  similar  compounds.  In  combining 
witli  iron  it  causes  it  to  be  more  fluid,  and  consequently,  harder 
than  it  is  naturally.  This  metal  is  one  of  the  best  alloys  in  com- 
bination with  iron,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  wrought-iron. 
It  causes  cast-iron  to  be  hard  and  brittle ;  but  this  assertion  must 
be  taken  with  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  other  matter. 
The  protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  strong  alkali,  and  forms  a  very 
fusible  fluid  slag  with  ailex.  In  refining  iron  -which  contains  manga- 
nese, the  latter  is  osidized  before  any  iron  is  attacked  by  oxygen ; 
and  its  strong  affinity  for  silex  removes  the  latter  from  the  iron. 
No  manganese  is  ever  detected  in  wrought-iron.  Crude  iron  con- 
tains it  when  smelted  from  ore»  in  which  it  exists.  In  manufac- 
turing wrought-iron,  this  substance  is,  on  account  of  its  alkaline 
and  refi'actory  nature,  the  most  uaefhl  auxiliary.  Its  appHoation 
as  black  oxide  in  puddling  or  refining  iron  requires  some  caution ; 
of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Nickel  and  Cfc&afl.— These  metals,  alloyed  with  iron,  appear 
to  exert  a  similar  influence  upon  it.  Nickel  is  found  native  and 
alloyed,  in  meteoric  iron.  This  alloy  has  been  little  examined, 
and  i%  to  all  appearance,  of  slight  practical  use. 

Antimony. — This  combines  readily  with  iron;  the  alloy  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle.  It  is  useless.  The  oxides  of  the 
metaJs  mixed,  and  melted  with  carbon  in  a  crucible,  form  an  al- 
loy at  a  low  heat. 

Lead. — This  substance  does  not  combine  very  readily  with 
iron,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  in  combiaatiou  with  carbon. 
When  contained  in  the  ores  of  iron,  it  separates  in  the  blast-fiir- 
naee  from  the  iron  and  forms  a  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  crude  iron  thus  smelted  is  extremely  hard,  becomes 
very  fluid  on  melting,  and  works  admirably  well  in  the  forge- 
fire  and  puddling-faraace,  and  makes  a  very  tenacious,  fine, 
bright,  fibrous  iron,  of  first-rate  quality.  The  fluid  alloy  of  lead 
and  iron  is  of  no  practical  use ;  when  cast  it  is  brittle. 

K'k  combines  readily  with  iron,  and  both  mix  iu  various  pro- 
portions, and  form  definite  compounds.  The  alloy  is  always 
hard,  and  this  hardne&s  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
tin,  untfl  the  latter  is  more  than  an  equal"  part.  This  alloy  is 
heavier  than  iron  itself— of  greater  hardness  and  lustre ;  57'9  of 
iron  and  42'1  of  tin  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  particularly  distin- 
guished.    Iron  thinly  coated  with  tin  forms  tin-plate.    For  this 
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purpose  a  very  pure  tin  is  required,  or  at  least  a  metal  free  from 
easily  oxidiaed  substances. 

Tin  added  to  iron  in  tte  puddling  ftirnace,  to  the  amount  of 
J  or  1  per  cent,  causes  a  bright  metai,  which  works  remarkably 
well  in  squeezing  and  hammering.  It  forma  a  strong  iron,  mal- 
leable, neither  red-short  nor  cold-short.  The  application  of  tin  for 
this  purpose  is  rather  expensive ;  we  may  obtain  the  same,  or 
similar  results,  by  other  means  less  costly. 

Cop;per. — Copper  has  no  marked  aiBnity  for  iron,  and  com- 
bines with  it  only  in  small  quantitiea.  Still,  -,V  of  1  per  cent, 
causes  iron  to  he  red-short.  Mixed  to  cast-iron,  it  causes  cold- 
short. Wrought-iron  with  copper  is  stronger,  when  cold,  than 
pure  iron.  Its  oxides  form  very  refractory  silicates,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  permanency  under  heat,  is  the  cause  of  its  adhering 
tenaciously  to  fron.  For  these  reasons,  it  cannot  be  removed 
from  iron  in  refining  the  latter. 

Eecent  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  England  by 
Mr.  Stirling,  show  the  utility  which  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
from  alloys.  A  mixture  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese,  is 
said  to  form  an  alloy  similar  to  gold,  in  all  external  appearances. 
These,  and  alloys  of  iron,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  copper,  &c.,  are 
recommended  as  superior  metals  for  axle-bearings,  and  various 
other  purposes. 

Mercury. — Iron  does  not  combine  with  mercury  dfrectly ;  but 
when  an  alloy  of  iron,  which  contains  a  metal  soluble  in  quick- 
silver, is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  a  combination  ensues.  Alloys 
of  tin  and  iron,  zinc  and  iron,  silver  and  iron,  may  be  combined 
with  mercury,  and  resist  the  charring  heat  of  wood.  It  forms  a 
hard,  brittle  amalgam,  similar  to  that  of  antimony. 

SUvsy. — Iron  melts  readily  with  silver,  but  the  metals  separate 
in  cooking,  and  show  the  same  appearance  as  arsenic  and  iron. 
The  alloy  is  harder  and  stronger  than  that  of  arsenic.  This  com- 
pound oxidizes  rapidly.  A  small  quantity  of  silver,  \  per  cent., 
may  he  united  with  iron,  and  form  an  intimate  union. 

Gold. — This  metal  fuses  easily  with  iron,  and  fine  ornamental 
works  in  iron  are  soldered  with  it.  It  is  too  expensive  to  Ibrm 
practical  alloys  with  iron.  The  same  may  be  said  of  platinum, 
and  the  platinum  metals.  However  valuable  such  alloys  may  be 
for  scientific  purposes,  the  metallurgist  cannot  make  any  use  of 
them. 

Vses  of  Iron. — It  is  not  di£B,cult  to  state  the  applications  of 
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iron ;  it  is  used  every  where  mndcr  some  one  or  trther  form. 
Every  person  knows  its  universal  utility.  It  is  capable  of  being 
cast  into  moulds,  and  formed  into  any  shape ;  it  is  drawn  into 
immeasurably  fine  wires,  rolled  into  sheets  thin  as  paper,  or  cast 
into  frames  of  immense  weight ;  kitchen  utensds  and  dwellings 
are  formed  of  it.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  active  men ;  no  food 
can  be  prepared  without  it,  and  no  artisan  can  pursue  his  duties 
without  it.  It  accommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants,  desires  and 
caprices;  it  furnishes  the  needle,  the  plough,  and  the  anvil,  the 
anchor,  the  chisel,  and  the  steam-engine.  It  is  the  only  medicine 
friendly  to  human  life,  which  is  dependent  upon  its  existence  in 
the  arteries  of  man. 

Mamifackire  of  Casi-int/i.— Before  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  is 
resoirted  to,  it  la  most  generally  roasted.  Few  kinds  of  ore  are 
exempted  from  this  rule.  The  yeUow  hydrates,  brown  hema- 
tites, in  fact  aU  the  hydrate^  need  no  roasting ;  the  red  hema- 
tites, clay  ores,  compact  and  crystallized  oxides,  and  the  E^iecular 
ore,  may  be  smelted  without  roasting.  Some  magnetic  oxides, 
silicates,  and  carbonates,  are  also  smelted  without  this  intro- 
ductory operation.  All  those  ores  which  contain  sulphur,  ar- 
senic, carbonic  acid,  carbon,  or  are  not  sufficiently  osidized, 
ought  to  be  roasted. 

Boasting. — This  operation  has  been  geneiaUy  described  in 
Part  II.  Chapter  II.,  and  we  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  here, 
and  these  relate  particularly  to  iron.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  the  open  air  in  heaps ;  and  tis  most  roast  ovens  have  been 
abandoned,  we  suppose  this  method  is  preferable  to  that  in  ovens. 
At  the  same  conclusion  we  arrive,  equally  as  well,  by  deductions 
baaed  upon  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  and  the  end  to  be  aeeom- 
plished.  Magnetic  ore  sbould  be  roasted,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
smelt  carburretted  iron,  f<ar  this  ore  is  too  compact  to  admit  of 
the  absorption  of  carbon,  and  it  must  be  made  porous  in  order  to 
foim  gray  iron.  It  contains  also  very  frequently  iron  pyrites, 
blende,  galena,  arseniuret,  silica,  and  other  substances,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  oxidize.  When  specular  iron  contains  pyrites, 
which  frequently  happens,  it  must  be  roasted.  Sparry  ore  is  to 
be  roasted  to  remove  carbonic  acid.  If  these  ores  are  pure,  that 
is,  free  from  sulphurete,  a  strong  and  rapid  heat  may  be  made ; 
but  when  they  are  impure,  a  red  heat,  with  a  hberal  supply  of 
air  and  moisture,  are  requisite  to  succeed  well.  Impure  ore, 
such  as  argiUaceous  ore,  clay  ore,  or  hematites,  in  fact  all  ores 
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■whicK  contain  silex,  must  be  roasted  gently  and  slowly  at  a  low 
heat,  and  with  a  long  continued  fire.  Ore  which  has  been  roasted 
iniist  be  red,  fciable,  and  porous.  When  black  and  magnetic,  it 
is  converted  into  magnetic  ore,  and  will  not  smelt  gray  iron. 
When  it  has  been  too  hard  burned,  it  should  be  thrown  aside,  or 
mixed  with  well  roasted  ore  in  certain  proportions.  When  white 
iron  for  the  forge  is  to  be  smelted,  little  attention  is  required  in 
roasting  the  ore ;  still  that  from  roasted  ore  works  better  in  the 
forge,  and  forms  a  stronger  iron. 

Most  iron-works  roast  in  heaps ;  and  where  coal  is  cheap,  it 
certainly  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  working  the  ore :  but 
where  fuel  is  high,  the  saving  of  it  should  be  regarded.  Half  the 
ftiel  used  in  heaps  may  be  saved  by  roasting  in  ovens.  A  ton  of 
coal,  or  a  cord  of  wood,  will  afford  heat  for  twenty  tons  of  ore, 
when  roasted  in  large  piles  or  heaps.  In  an  oven  one  hal^  and 
in  a  well  constructed  oven  one  third  of  that  ftiel  is  sufficient  to 
aeeomphsh  the  work ;  and  if  the  labor  is  considered  equal  in  both 
cases,  which  in  reality  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  oven,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  are  evident.  When  the  quality  of  stone-coal, 
as  it  respects  sulphur,  is  doubtfnl,  wood  ought  to  be  used  in 
roasting,  tor  the  affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur  is  so  great,  that  it 
will  absorb  any  which  is  not  oxidized.  In  using  the  kiln  for 
roasting,  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  ore  and  coal,  because  if  the 
coal  contains  sulphur  it  wdl  certainly  adhere  to  the  iron.  In 
these  instances  it  ia  the  better  plan  to  burn  the  coal  in  a  separate 
furnace,  and  oxidize  sulphur  and  hydrogen  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
air,  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  ore.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  use  the  gases  from  coke-ovens  for  burning  lime,  and 
■we  may  with  equal  propriety  and  success  roast  ore  by  these 
means.  In  fact,  the  following  method,  of  which  a  vertical  sec- 
tion is  shown  in  fig,  213,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  a  good 
roast  oven.  Two  or  more  coke-ovens  are  affixed  to  an  ore-kiln, 
which  may  also  serve  for  the  burning  of  lime.  These  coke- 
ovens,  of  the  description  given  in  fig.  214,  admit  fresh  air  over 
the  hot  coke,  and  bum  the  gases,  which  enter  the  roast-oven 
perfectly.  If  sufficient  air  cannot  be  conducted  through  the 
channel  over  the  coke,  a  few  small  apertures  leading,  from 
below  the  coke-oven  into  the  flue,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  kiln, 
may  be  provided,  which  will  effectually  remove  all  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  combustion.  These  flues  from  the  coke-oven 
to  the  kiln  must  be  provided  with  dampers,  in  order  to  suffocate 
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the  fire,  wlien  the  coke  is  ready  for  drawing.     Instead  of  coke- 
ovens,  plain  furnaces  may  be  erected,  and  any  fuel  burned  in 


them  which  may  bo  found  profltablc,  among  which  wood  is  enti- 
tled to  the  first  rank.  The  feeding  and  working  of  the  kiln  is 
1  ery  simple,  and  needs  no  explanation. 


Those  plans  are  not  judicious  which  rttomir  oid  liie  mixing 
of  the  fuel  with  the  iron  orts  in  roasting  It  ina\  bi^  t>f  little  im- 
portance with  other  ores  how  the  fuel  >  'i;'.'li  '~,  '  in  v'ith  iron  it 

is  of  some  consequence.     No  pure  1  .■'.  '_ -ulphur,  or 

phosphoma,  ought  to  come  in  contact  w  r  I  '<>'i  lU  and  if  the 
fuel  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  such  occurrences  cannot  be  prevented. 
Hydrogen  forms  magnetic  oxide,  sulphur  forms  sulphurets,  and 
other  foreign  substances  are  quite  as  injarious.   "When  h 
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sulphui,  ^(,,  lie  peifectl)  burned  before  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  ore  it  i&  Tininjured,  provided  there  is  no  imconsumed 
carbon  pre&ent  In  the  latter  case,  for  example,  sulphurous  acid, 
whiuh  may  ha\e  been  foimed  in  the  grate,  is  decomposed,  and 
the  sulphnr  remains  with  the  iron.  Other  impurities,  such  as 
stjphurets  in  coal,  or  ashca  from  wood  or  coal,  arc  hurtful  to  the 
ore,  and  onght  not  to  be  mixed  with  it.  IFor  the  same  reasons, 
the  trundle -head  flame  of  a  furnace  cannot  be  used  for  roasting 
ore,  even  if  the  temperature  is  high  enough.  If  the  objections  to 
mingling  the  ore  with  coal  did  not  exist  in  respect  to  equality,  they 
would  be  valid  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed. 
i"nel  should  always  be  burned  in  the  highest  attainable  heat ; 
this  does  not  csiat  in  an  ore-pile  or  in  a  kiln,  and  cannot,  because 
it  would  melt  the  ore.  That  which  oxidizes  ore  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage is  a  cherry-red  heat,  which,  in  no  case,  can  be  uniformly 
maintained  when  the  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  ore.  In  burning  the 
fuel  in  a  separate  furnace,  leading  the  flame  into  a  kiln,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  perfect  combustion,  with  freedom  from  the  ashes  of 
the  ore,  may  be  obtained.  In  this  case,  sufficient  air,  and  even 
vapors  of  water,  may  be  admitted  with  the  flame  of  the  fuel  to 
reduce  tlie  heat  to  a  standard  temperature. 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which  ore  is  roasted,  it 
ought  to  be  a  peroxide  in  all  cases,  A  black,  melted  mass  of 
ore  is  like  so  much  forge-cinder,  and  it  will  cause  impure,  short 
iron.  If  the  ore  is  not  sufleiently  roasted,  it  is  no  better  than  in  its 
raw  state  in  the  ^rnacc.  Time  and  a  limited  heat  are  required 
to  roast  well ;  and  the  lower  the  heat  is,  the  more  perfect  will 
be  the  result.  The  crystaUized  carbonate,  sparry  ore,  is  one  of 
those  ores  which  will  bear,  and  which  requires,  a  high  heat  to 
oxidize  it ;  still,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  accomplish 
oxidation.  It  requires  years  to  roast  such  ore  by  these  means. 
Nevertheless,  this  process  is  still  partially  practised  in  those  lo- 
calities in  Europe  where  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  an  object.  The 
argillaceous  ore  of  the  coal  regions  there  is  roasted  in  immense 
heaps  for  six  or  nine  months  to  obtain  a  good  article.  Time  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  this  operation,  to  which  many  of  our  iron 
smelters  fail  to  pay  proper  attention.  When  ore  is  to  be  roasted 
at  aU,  every  heap  in  the  yard  should  be  on  fire,  and  the  longer  it 
is  so,  the  better  for  it ;  the  amount  of  fuel  is  thus  duninished, 
and  the  quality  of  ore  improved.  Ore  which  is  burned  in  small 
heaps,  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  tons,  should  have  at  least  four  or 
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six  weeks  of  continued  heat ;  it  is  on  this  point  that  ovens  feil, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  why  they  are  so  lit- 
tle used.  The  length  of  time  may  he  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  fuel,  but  this  does  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  limit ; 
for  when  the  heat  is  higher  than  a  cherry-red,  it  ceases  to  oxi- 
dize. Ovens,  therefore,  ought  to  be  large,  or  they  do  not 
work  well.  Some  ore  may  be  roaated  in  forty-eight  hours,  hut 
it  would  he  better  if  twice  that  time  was  occupied  for  it.  Mag- 
netic ore,  and  carbonates  of  any  kind,  should  have,  even  in  an 
oven,  a  continued  heat  during  a  week.  The  size  of  a  roast-kiln 
is  by  these  data  easily  calculated ;  when  a  furnace  is  to  smelt 
sixty  tons  of  iron  a  week,  the  roast-ovens  should  have  a  capacity 
of  three  times  that  amount  of  tons  for  argillaceous  ore.  A  kiln  of 
the  usual  construction  is  not  often  more  than  18  feet  high,  and  the 
interior  forms  an  inverted  cone  of  from  8  to  10  feet  at  the  top,  by 
3  feet  at  the  bottom ;  such  an  oven  will  not  take  more  than  forty 
tons  of  ore,  and  cannot  furnish  per  diem  more  than  six  tons  of  it 
well  roasted. 

There  is  no  dif&eulty  in  smelting  argillaceous  ores  cheaply 
and  to  advantage,  and  to  produce  a  useful  forge-iron,  provided 
the  smelters  keep  a  good  stock  of  ore  in  the  yard,  not  only  for 
roasting,  but  for  oxidation  and  lixiviation  of  the  roasted  ore  in 
the  atmosphere  when  cold.  The  latter  operation  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  roasting  itself  Iron  ore  cannot  by  any  means 
be  purified  by  roasting  only;  certain  substances,  such  as  sul- 
phates or  phosphates,  may  be  present,  and  certainly  are  if  any 
of  the  elements  of  these  acids  have  been  in  the  ore.  Such  acids, 
which  generally  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  are  re- 
moved by  water,  and  often  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  only.  Rain- 
water is  the  best  solvent  for  such  substances,  and  an  exposure  of 
the  ore  for  a  time  to  its  purifying  effect,  is  the  best  means  to  free 
it  from  such  matter.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which 
roasting  is  performed,  time,  air,  and  water  are  necessary  to  do  it 
well.  Large  elamps,  heaps,  are  as  profitable  as  ovens ;  and  if 
they  are  well  put  up,  and  supplied  with  draught-holes  and  fire- 
chambers,  so  as  to  separate  the  combustion  from  the  ore,  they 
may  work  quite  as  profitably  as  kilns.  Kilns  ought  to  be  in  all 
cases  kept  in  constant  action,  so  as  to  preserve  a  regular  supply 
of  ore,  and  lose  as  little  heat  as  possible.  The  common  form  of 
the  kiln  is  generally  an  inverted  cone,  while  our  drawing,  fig. 
212,  represents  a  right  cone.     The  latter  form  secures  more  uni- 
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ibrmity  in  heat  throughout  the  tody  of  ore,  but  it  ia  suited  only 
to  coarse  ore,  of  the  size  of  a  fist  and  larger.  Small  ore  requires 
a  wide  top.  Fine  ore  cannot  be  roasted  to  advantage  in  any 
oven ;  it  is  to  be  used  raw  or  roasted  in  clamps,  A  Mln  in  the 
form  of  a  right  eone  should  have  a  partition  below,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  so  as  to  limit  the  si2ie  of  the  grate. 

Cleansing  of  Ore.— Before  subjecting  ore  to  calcining,  it  is  gen- 
erally broken  into  lumps  of  a  uniform  size ;  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  or  if  the  roasted  lumps  are  still  tco  large,  they  are  broken 
by  means  of  a  two-handed  beetle,  such  as  shown  in  fig.  215. 


Machines  cannot  well  be  used  for  this.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
carry  the  ore  to  one  and  back  again,  than  to  break  it  by  hand.  If 
the  ore  is  hard,  an  ordinary  oval  limestone  hammer  is  used.  The 
size  of  the  ore  lumps  depends  partly  on  the  kind  of  ore,  but 
chiefly  on  the  smelting-fumace  and  its  mode  of  operation.  When 
particularly  good  work  ia  required  of  a  charcoal-furnace,  the  size 
of  ore  is  that  of  a  hen's  egg ;  at  coke-furnaces  we  see  lumps  of  four 
or  five  inches  charged,  and  at  anthracite  furnaces  any  size  which 
may  be  lifted  by  the  workmen  is  not  considered  too  large  for  the 
furnace.  When  good  iron  is  to  be  made,  the  ore  is  riddled,  to 
free  it  from  fine  dust,  earth,  and  ashes.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  done  is  not  important ;  a  common  sand  or  gravel  riddle 


is  fteqnently  used  and  -ne  find  also  machmes  of  the  form  repre- 
sented m  fig.  21b.     A  frame-work  is  formed  of  scantling,  about 
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5  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  2  feet  ■wide,  in  which  is  a  riddle,  A, 
suspended  nearly  horizontally.  The  latter  is  formed  of  i  inch 
wire  Toda,  with  J  inch  spaces,  and  suspended  at  the  four  comora 
on  four  rods,  ■which  move  about  the  point  of  suspension.  At  the 
highest  part  of  the  riddle  the  ore  is  charged  hy  shovelhng,  and  a 
boy  sets  it  in  motion.  The  coarse  ore  rolls  down  upon  a 
heap,  or  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  fine,  which  passes  under 
the  machine,  is  carried  away  to  be  washed,  or  thrown  away. 
This  machine  ia  light,  portable,  and  may  bo  placed  conveniently 
to  the  ore. 

There  is  apparently  no  necessity  of  thus  freeing  the  ore  from 
fine  dust,  for  these  fine  parts  are  in  most  cases  the  better  portion 
of  it  But  dry,  fine  ore,  will  trickle  through  the  spaces  between 
the  coal  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  arrive  unprepared  in  the  hearth, 
causing  white  iron,  and  often  serious  disturbance  in  the  smelt- 
ing operation,  hy  producing  a  raw  slag,  or  by  accumulating  ia 
certain  parts  of  the  furnace  and  obstructing  the  blast,  thus  causing 
scaffolding.  The  evd  resulting  from  fine  ore  has  been  effectually 
removed,  at  some  of  the  fiu^aees  in  New- York  State,  by  mixing 
the  fine,  granulated,  magnetic  ore  with  day,  and  forming  lumps  of 
a  large  siae,  so  that  it  may  he  similar  to  coarse  ore,  Besides  thus 
impro^ring  the  form  of  the  ore,  clay  makes  a  natural  as  weU  ae  the 
best  flux  for  magnetic  ore ;  and  an  admixture  of  it  would  not 
do  any  harm  in  many  other  instances,  particularly  where  rich 
ore  is  smelted.  When  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ore  is  made,  the 
first  ought  to  be  in  a  small  quantity,  amd  intimately  mixed  with 
the  latter;  any  lumps  of  pure  clay  are  extremely  hurtfiil  to  the 
smelting  operation. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  riddling  all  the  ore  which  is  used ; 
only  that  part  of  fine  ore  which  remains  on  the  ground  should 
be  thus  purified.  The  apparently  worthless  dust,  and  also  the 
fine  ore  which  remains  in  the  yard  after  the  removal  of  raw  mine 
ore,  is,  in  many  instances,  brought  to  the  waahmg-machine,  and 
Uberated  from  those  fine  particles  which  may  be  carried  off  by 
water.  "Washing-machines  of  a  variety  of  forms  are  in  use,  but 
that  represented  in  fig.  217  is  the  most  generally  adopted,  and 
may  be  considered  equal  in  effect  to  any  other  apparatus.  The 
grains  of  ore  thus  freed  from  clay  are  mixed  with  the  coarse  ore 
and  smelted.  Separating  the  fine  dust  from  iron  ore  by  riddling 
is  a  judieiousoperation,  but  washing  away  fine  oxide  of  iron  is  of 
no  use.     There  may  be  cases,  such  as  washing  raw  magnetic  ore, 
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V  hematites  wMeh  are  largely  mixed  with  clay,  but  washing 
i  ore  wilt  always  include  a  loss  of  metal.     Such  fine  ore 
may  be  tempered  with  water,  dried,  and  broken  into  lumps.     If 


clay  or  ailex  exists  in  the  mass,  the  addition  of  a  httle  slacked 
lime  will  cause  the  dried  ore  to  be  quite  hard;  and  if  jiure  lune 
cannot  make  it  strong  enough  to  resist  the  friction  of  coal  m  the 
furna<;e,  a  little  clay-water  added  to  it  will  effect  it. 

Fluxes. — ^We  have  noticed  this  subject,  in  previous  parts  of 
this  work,  and  allude  here  merely  to  those  fluxes  applicable  to 
the  smelting  of  iron. 

In  practice  we  are  limited  to  a  few  minerals  as  ilux— lime- 
stone for  eilicious  ore ;  and  silicioua  clay,  or  other  silicious  com 
pounds,  for  calcareous  ore.  When  either  lime  or  ailex  is  in 
excess  in  any  ore,  the  work  in  the  furnace  is  imperfect — much 
coal  is  used,  and  labor  wasted.  One  of  the  first  maxims  in  select- 
ing flux,  should  be  that  it  contains  an  admixture  of  iron ;  and 
if  such  cannot  be  obtained,  which  is  most  irequently  the  ease 
with  limestone,  an  impure  is  preferable  to  a  pure  limestone.  The 
leading  principle  in  all  smelting  operations  is,  to  smelt  by  as  low 
a  heat  as  possible.  The  oxidized  elements  which  enter  an  iron 
blast-furnace  do  not  melt  by  themselves,  at  least  not  at  a  low 
heat ;  a  mixture,  and  an  intimate  mixture  of  ore  and  fluxes,  is 
the  most  profitable  condition  under  which  smelting  may  be  car- 
ried on.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be  realized  absolutely,  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  expensive,  they  ought  to  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  smelter  at  all  times,  and  his  endeavor  must  be  to  ap- 
proach them.  limestone  does  melt,  but  not  pure  lime ;  limestone 
mixed  with  silex  melts  more  readily  than  when  pure,  and  still 
more  so  when  clay  is  present ;  and  at  a  lower  heat  still  when 
iron  also  is  added.  This  principle  we  have  explained  before. 
An  ore  which  contains  all  the  elements  requisite  to  melt  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  still  is  easily  fusible  after  the  metal  is  re- 
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moved,  is  in  the  best  form  of  ore,  it  works  ■with  the  least  fuel. 
If  the  latter  condition  is  not  complied  with,  or  the  residue  of  the 
ore  fusible,  it  belongs  to  the  refractory  kind,  and  is  expensive  in 
smelting.  The  true  theory  of  smelting  is,  to  fuse  the  metal  first, 
and  remove  it  from  the  ore  at  a  lower  heat  than  that  at  which 
the  impurities  melt.  AU  the  metal  should  be  removed  before 
al^  is  formed.  When  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  and 
the  slag  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  smelting  goes  on  most  profit 
ably.  In  practice  it  does  not  happen  very  often  that  ores  which 
act  in  this  manner  are  found,  at  least  not  in  large  quantities. 
Bog  ores,  yellow  and  brown  hematites,  are  sometimes  found  of  a 
suitable  composition.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  Andover,  a 
primitive  ore  is  mined  and  smelted  which  affords  flux  in  its  own 
composition.  These  ores  prove  in  practice  the  correctness  of  the 
above  statements.  Fluxes,  of  course,  do  not  always  consist  of  the 
same  substance.  If  siles  is  the  predominating  or  only  foreign 
matter  in  the  ore,  limestone  must  be  the  .flux ;  and  hmestone 
which  contains  clay,  like  some  of  that  in  the  coal-formations,  ia 
preferable  to  pure  or  silicious  limestone.  If  lime  is  present  in 
the  ore,  and  if  it  is  the  cause  of  resistance  to  fusion,  silex  or  siH- 
cious  rock  containing  clay,  must  be  added  in  order  to  smelt  the 
ore  perfectly.  Clay  ores,  such  as  frequently  occur  and  are  mined 
in  lie  coal  formation,  do  not  work  so  well  with  pure  limestone 
as  with  a  silicious  limestone.  Iron,  when  present  in  these  fluxes, 
no  matter  if  they  are  limestone,  slate,  shale,  or  clay,  has  a  bene- 
ficial influence ;  because  it  is  in  small  quantities  which  cannot 
easily  be  removed,  it  causes  the  flux  to  melt  and  float  down  until 
it  meets  the  ore,  upon  which  it  will  settle  and  with  which  it  will 
combine.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  when  an  incongruent  mass 
of  various  infusible  substances  is  brought  in  contact,  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time,  and  consequently  much  fuel,  before  they  are 
united.  In  all  cases,  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  furnace  ought 
to  be  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat. 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  experiments  to  this  effect  have 
been  made,  to  mix  all  the  necessary  ingredients  in  a  furnace,  and 
melt  them  together  before  it  is  charged.  After  the  explanations 
already  given  in  this  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  such  experiments  must  prove  futile.  If  all  the  nece^ary  sub- 
stances were  finely  ground  and  formed  into  lumps  and  so  charged 
to  the  furnace,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  work  well,  but  in 
no  other  form.     Bat  this  mode  of  smelting  would  prove  too  es- 
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:ven  if  half  tlie  amount  of  fuel  could  be  saved  by  the 
operation.  A  ton  of  ore  or  flux  cannot  be  pounded  fine  for  less 
than  $1,  which,  together  with  mixing  and  burning  lime,  will  add 
at  least  $4  to  the  present  expenses  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Still,  some- 
thing advantageous  might  be  done  by  these  or  similar  means,  in 
particular  cases.  There  is  no  doubt  fael  may  be  saved  in  such 
an  operation,  and  the  yield  of  a  furnace  increased;  but  it  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  the  facilities  with 
which  it  may  be  crushed. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested,  and  also  asserted,  that  advan- 
tages are  to  be  derived  from  using  quicklime  instead  of  lime- 
stone as  flux.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  result  of  such  ap- 
plications may  be  beneficial  in  particular  cases ;  but  our  own 
experience  has  shown,  that  quicklime  is  not  generally  favor- 
able to  smelting.  Coal  is  saved  in  a  small  degree,  but  the 
quality  of  the  iron  invariably  suffers  more  than  the  gain  in 
coal  can  balance.  All  fluxes,  as  well  as  ore,  ought  to  be  porous 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  oxidation ;  we  should  be  cautious 
before  applying  limestone  in  a  calcined  state.  We  shall  allude 
to  this  subject  again. 

Artificial  ^?w£ces.— Much  has  been  said,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  on  the  application  of  artificial  fluxes  in 
blast-furnaces ;  that  is,  fluxes  which  do  not  occur  as  minerals, 
but  are  artificially  prepared — such  as  common  salt,  potash,  soda, 
and  other  substances.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principles  upon  which  such  apphcations  are  re- 
commended ;  but  the  difficulty  of  applying  them  appears  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle.  We  know  that  admixtures  to  ore,  which 
are  present  in  so  small  quantities  as  to  defy  detection,  impart  a 
character  to  the  iron  which  is  smelted  from  it.  The  superiority 
of  charcoal  iron  cannot  be  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the 
small  amount  of  potash  present  in  the  charcoal.  Still,  we  do  not 
find  potassa  in  the  cinders  of  a  charcoal  fiirnace,  nor  do  we  find 
potassium  in  the  pig-iron.  There  are  on  an  averse  from  one  to 
two  per  cent,  of  carb.  of  potash  in  charcoal,  and  consequently  in 
the  iron,  or  slag,  made  by  charcoal.  Some  of  this  alkali  may  he 
carried  away  by  the  waste  gases  at  the  trundle-head,  but  still,  it 
cannot  be  entirely  lost  in  that  way.  There  must  be  small  quan- 
tities of  potash  in  the  slag,  as  well  as  in  the  iron ;  or  else  it  is  all 
in  the  slag.  The  difficulty  attending  the  successful  application  of 
such  fluxes,  must  be  soi^ht  for  in  the  high  heat  and  strong  cur- 
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rent  of  blast  in  the  furnace.  The  first  evaporates  all  such  fluxes, 
and  the  latter  carries  them  off — evea  when  in  combination  with 
eilex.  The  only  way  to  bring  such  fluxes  into  successful  use, 
13  to  dissolve  small  quantities  ui  water,  and  soak  the  ore  in 
such  water.  This  wilt  prevent  evaporation  to  a  certaia  point, 
but  not  altogether;  for  the  application  of  such  fluxes  is  un- 
necessary in  any  instance.  In  smelting  by  charcoal  they  are  not 
needed,  and  in  smelting  by  anthracite  or  coke  they  are  useless ; 
for  the  strong  blast  either  removes  them,  or  renders  them  ineffi- 
cient. The  materials  charged  in  a  blast-fnmace  ought  to  melt 
easily,  hut  at  the  same  time  resist  heat  and  force  of  currents  By 
personal  experiments  we  never  found  any  advantage  in  apply- 
ing such  substances,  and  entertain  doubts  if  any  person  ever  dad 
or  will.  The  intimate  combinations  formed  by  nature  we  can- 
not easily  imitate,  at  least  not  so  as  to  make  them  available  for 
practice. 

Amount  of  Fluxes.—On  the  amount  of  fluxes,  not  much  can 
be  said ;  a  certain  proportion  of  every  principal  constituent  in 
the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  is  advantageous.  The  average  of  a 
good  composition  of  furnace  slag  is  nearly  40  silica,  20  lime,  12 
alumina,  12  magnesia,  and  some  oxide  of  manganese  and  oxide 
of  iron ;  there  are  however  others  which  aiKwer  equally  as  weU. 
We  shall  explain  hereafter  the  instances  in  which  hme  or  silex 
must  be  added.  This  is  altogether  a  practical  subject,  so  fer  as 
particulars  are  concerned.  No  slt^,  or  composition  of  ore  and 
flux,  can  be  determined  d  priori,  nor  with  the  assistance  of  the 
best  assays  of  all  the  minerals  in  composition.  We  may  come 
very  near  to  the  true  composition,  but  not  always  to  the  definite 
quantities.  Purely  sUicious  ore,  requires  more  limestone  than 
that  which  contains  silex  and  clay.  Smelting  by  mineral  coal 
occasions  the  use  of  more  hme  than  smelting  by  charcoal ;  and 
by  impure  coal  more  than  that  coal  which  is  not  much  adulter- 
ated with  ashes.  Fluxes  should  be  broken  iato  equal  fragments 
of  2  inches  for  charcoal,  and  3  to  4  inches  for  anthracite  coal  or 
coke. 

Mixing  of  Minerals. — In  order  to  insure  regular  and  economical 
work  in  a  furnace,  the  minerals  should  be  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  quantities  of  each  kind  which  are  at 
disposal.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  it  is  true  that  the  greater 
the  number  and  variety  of  elements,  the  more  prosperous  will 
be  the  work.     Six  kinds  of  ore  work  better  when  mixed  toge- 
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ther  in  a  furnace,  than  two  kinds.  One  Mnd  of  ore  does  not 
work  well ;  it  reqiBres  mucli  coal  and  is  vexatious  to  the  smelter. 
In  mixing  the  ore  a  certain  quantity — say  fifty  -wheelbarrows  full 
— are  spread  on  a  level  floor  in  the  bridge-house,  in  a  stratum  oi 
uniform  thickness.  Upon  this  a  stratum  of  a  second  kind  of  ore 
is  spread ;  then  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  all  in  ratio  to  the  mixture 
calculated.  On  the  top  of  this  bed  of  ore,  the  flux  is  levelled  in 
the  necessary  proportion.  From  this  hed  a  charge,  ready  mixed, 
is  weighed  as  it  is  wanted.  At  most  of  our  furnaces  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  is  often  left  to  careless  hands,  who 
take  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  from  each  kind,  also  some  flux,  and 
charge  that  into  the  furnace  promiscuously.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  many  kinds  of  ore  work  better  together  than  each 
singly-— and  on  the  principle  that  the  close  contact  of  various 
particles  of  matter  causes  them  to  unite,  or  melt,  at  a  lower  de- 
gree of  heat  than  when  &rther  separated ;  for  these  same  reasons 
the  ore  ought  to  be  well  mixed.  It  should  not  he  placed  in  the 
furnace  in  heaps — that  is,  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  magnetic  ore  in 
one  part,  and  half  a  barrow  full  of  hematite  in  another  place, 
and  thus  with  the  other  kinds.  If  the  frE^ments  of  ore  and  flux 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  the  rule  in  mixing  them  must  be,  to  asso- 
ciate together  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  each  kind  of  ore,  and 
add  its  ratio  of  flux.  A  charge  composed  of  such  uniform  parcels, 
we  may  call  a  unit  of  the  composition. 

The  method  adopted  at  charcoal  furnaces,  is  to  fill  iron  or 
wooden  boxes  with  ore,  and  weigh  them  as  represented  in  flg.  21&. 
On  the  side,  A,  of  the  balance-beam  there  is  simply  an  iron  rod 
with  weights,  which  may  be  either  of  the  common  form,  or  cast 
in  round  plates.  As  many  empty  ore-boxes  as  must  be  filled  for 
one  charge,  are  placed  on  the  platform  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam.  This  weight  is  permanent,  and  only  altered  when  found 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  working  of  the  furnace'.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  boxes  filled  with  the  different  kinds  of  ore,  is-  thus 
weighed.  By  these  means  the  ore  is  mixed  in  such  proportions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  smelter.  One  box  generally  con- 
tains from  50  to  75  pounds,  and  in  some  cases  100  pounds  of  ore. 
Flux  is  in  such  eases  charged  by  measurement,  or  weighed  on  a 
second  scales.  This  mode  of  minghng  the  ore  is  not  so  very  ob- 
jectionable, but  still  it  is  not  sufficiently  accurate,  and  it  is  labori- 
ous. 

At  anthracite  and  coke  furnaces,  the  method  is  to  fill  them 
32 
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by  wheelbarrows,  and  ie.  tbe  chiiots  it  these  furnaces  are  heavy, 
there  is  little  objection  to  this  method  of  determining  the  ratios 
of  ore,  and  also  of  flux     3\\t  the  manixcr  m  which  the  ore  ia 


generally  thrown  mto  the  furnace  i&  £mlty  Aa  we  have  already 
said,  it  cannot  be  exj  ected  thit  smelting  should  be  performed  to 
advantage,  when  ore  of  the  same  composition  is  put  in  separate 
parcels  into  a  furnace.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  furnace  with  a  wide 
throat,  receives  four  wheelbarrows  of  ore,  eacli  of  a  different  kind ; 
and  also  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  flux.  We  know  very  well  that 
no  two  ores  melt  alilce  at  the  same  heat;  and  the  very  object 
of  using  a  variety  of  them,  is  to  mate  a  mistwe  which  will  melt 
at  a  certain  heat.  I:^  in  charging  the  ore,  each  is  thrown  by  it- 
self, and  the  flux  by  itself,  the  ore  or  flux  which  melts  at  the 
lowest  heat  will  flow  down  into  the  hearth,  and  leave  the  more 
refractory  ones  behind.  The  advantages  of  a  mixture  are  thus, 
if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  lost.  When  one  kind 
of  ore  is  thus  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  furnace,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  and  the  furnace  is  worked  by  a  number  of 
tuyeres,  one  side  will  invariably  work  differently  from  the  other. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  iron  ore,  and  its  action  in  the 
fiimace,  we  are  astonished  that  more  disturbances  do  not  happen 
to  some  furnaces.    In  all  ii^tances,  no  matter  in  what  form  the 
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ore  is  charged,  whether  by  means  of  boxes  or  wheelbarrows,  the 
most  refractoiy  material  ought  to  form  the  lowest  layer ;  this  may 
be  limestone  or  ore ;  and  the  most  fiasiblc  should  be  at  the  top  of 
the  charge.  We  must  remember  here  that  the  residuum  of  the 
ore  after  the  metal  is  extracted  from  it  determines  its  fusibility. 
A  silicate  of  iron — forge  cinder — is  very  fluid,  but  still  it  forms 
in  most  cases  a  reiractory  ore ;  for,  when  the  iron  is  extracted 
from  it,  there  remains  a  skeleton  of  silicious  matter  which  does 
not  easily  unite  with  alkaline  fluxes. 

When  ore  is  "■barged  by  means  of  wheelb'irrows,  these  ought 
tobeofsirailai  ^e  ght  so  hitthe  a  eidjustment  f  scales  serves 
for  the  different  o  '»  Tl  p  b  iro  s  are  genei  iHy  constructed  of 
iron,  as  shown  m  h     219      Thpy  ire  j  ish   1  on  .1  j  latform  of  the 


scales,  which  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the  bridge-house,  weighed, 
and  emptied  into  the  farnace.  The  form  of  these  barrows  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  form  represented  above  is  not  so  common 
as  the  two-wheeled  barrow,  such  as  are  used  for  carrying  fuel 
to  the  furnace.     We  shall  show  this  hereafter. 

Pro^ties  of  Oast-Iron. — Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
the  smeltu^  of  ore,  we  will  point  out  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  cast-iron.  It  is  not  our  province  to  explain  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  metals.  This  belongs  to  the  department  of 
niechanies.  We  shall  mention  them  only  so  far  as  they  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  metal.  Crude  iron,  as  it  is  known 
in  commerce,  is  divided  into  threo  principal  classes,  namely, 
ISo.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.  The  first,  gray-iron,  constitutes  the 
main  body  of  foundry  iron ;  No.  2  is  used  in  foundries  and  forges ; 
and  No.  3  in  foi^s  excltisively.     Crude  iron  is  composed  chiefly 
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of  iron,  whicli  ia  always  present  to  at  least  90  per  eeat,,  and 
not  often  to  more  than  97  per  cent.  Besides  iron,  there  may  he 
pr^ent  silica,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  manganese ;  in 
fact,  all  known  elements,  gaseous  matter  not  excepted ;  for  some 
crude  iron  contains  nitrogen,  which  amounts  ia  some  instances  to 
1  per  cent.  Some  of  the  admixtures  of  iron  are  in  chemical  com- 
bination with  it,  others  are  of  a  mere  mechanical  character. 

Gj-ay  Pig  Iron. — ^No.  1  foundry  pig.  However  gray  or  often 
black  this  iron  may  be,  it  does  not  contain  so  much  carbon  as 
some  kinds  of  white  iron.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  alloys 
of  iron  that  carbon  may  be  present  in  two,  and  even  three  dis- 
tinct forms.  The  maximum  of  carbon  in  gray  iron  is  not  ofien 
more  than  3'5  per  cent.,  and  the  very  darkest  often  falls  below 
this  mark.  Some  gray  charcoal  pig  may  contain  4-5  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  but  never  more  than  that.  The  texture  of  this  iron  ap- 
pears to  be  granulated ;  but  by  close  examination  it  is  found  that 
the  finest  grain  is  formed  of  crystals,  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  In 
very  dark  charcoal  or  anthracite  iron,  wo  find  these  crystals 
often  lai^  and  distinct.  The  fine  grain  or  size  of  crystals  de- 
pends, in  fact,  on  the  form  in  which  carbon  or  other  impurities 
are  mixed  with  the  iroiL  All  chemical  compounds  are  more  or 
less  white  and  brilliant,  and  show  large  erystala ;  and  all  mecha- 
nical compounds  are  grained,  that  is,  show  very  small  crystals. 
"We  cannot  illustrate  this  subject  better  than  by  analogy.  When 
alum,  or  any  other  salt,  is  mixed  with  a  substance  which  dis- 
solves in  the  same  menstruum,  water,  and  which  combines  with 
alum,  we  obtain  a  body  of  well-defined  crystals  in  evaporating, 
or  cooling.  If  we  mix  a  solution  of  alum  with  carbon,  or  clay, 
or  any  finely  divided  substance,  and  evaporate  it,  we  do  not  ob- 
tain large  crystals,  but  an  apparently  homogeneous,  granulated 
mass,  which  shows  the  color  of  the  admixture.  We  obtain  simi- 
lar results  in  aU  cases  when  a  body  which  crystallises  by  its  own 
cohesion  is  mixed  with  matter  which  does  not  unite  with  it 
chemically.  Notwithstanding  the  inherent  cohesive  force  ia  not 
entirely  destroyed  the  body  will  crystallize,  although  the  crystals 
may  be  extremely  small.  The  same  is  true  of  iron.  At  a  low 
heat — ^that  is,  a  cherry-red  heat — iron  and  carbon  do  not  combine 
chemically,  at  least  they  separate  in  cooling  when  the  latter  is 
conducted  slowly.  At  a  higher  heat  carbon  is  di^olved  in  iron, 
and  crystallizes  with  it  This  explains  the  variety  of  crude  iron. 
Gray  iron  is  therefore  chiefly  a  mechanical  combination  of  carbors 
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and  iron ;  the  crystals  of  the  metal  are  often  so  small  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  iron  smelted  from 
argillaceoTis  ore— as  some  o£  the  Baltimore  iron — and  it  is  always 
an  indication  of  a  strong  iron,  more  suitable  for  the  forge  than 
the  foundry,  provided  it  has  been  smelted  by  charcoal.  Scotch 
pig  has  a  similar  appearance,  particularly  when  remelted ;  but 
the  quantity  of  other  foreign  substances  present  besides  carbon, 
disqualifies  it  for  the  forge,  however  superior  it  is  for  small  cast- 
ings. Anthracite  iron  does  not  oiien  show  a  fine  grain ;  the  best 
foundry  pig  shows  on  fracture  large  crystals  of  black  iron.  Simi- 
lar to  this  is  the  dark-gray  charcoal  pig  of  the  Western  iron- 
works. The  large  black  crystals  are  indicative  of  a  strong,  pure 
iron ;  for  a  weak  iron,  with  much  carbon,  cannot  form  laige 
crystals.  The  size  of  the  grain  may  be  thus  made  a  guide  to  de- 
cide on  the  value  of  gray  pig  as  a  foundry  metal.  The  darker 
the  iron,  the  softer  it  will  be ;  for  the  carbon  is  chiefly  a  mecbani* 
cal  admixture,  and  imparts  its  color  to  the  metal.  When  black 
metal  shows  large  crystals  in  the  fracture,  it  is  indicative  of  strong 
metal ;  for  weak,  impure  metal  cannot  contract  so  strongly  as  to 
form  large  crystals.  The  mode  of  cooling  the  pig — that  is,  the 
material  of  which  the  pig-bed  at  the  furnace  is  formed-— has  some 
influence  on  the  color  of  the  metal ;  a  damp  sand-bed  will  cause 
the  iron  to  be  brighter  and  not  so  black  as  it  would  be  if  cast  in 
dry  coal  or  coke  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  and  dust.  Notwith- 
standing all  measures  which  may  be  employed  to  cause  the  iron 
to  be  dark,  a  weak  impure  iron  cannot  be  made  to  show  kish,  or 
large  black  crystals.  Impure  iron  never  assumes  a  velvety  black 
color,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  foreign  matter  besides  carbon, 
the  more  the  iron  deviates  from  that  color.  This,  of  course,  re- 
lates to  soft  iron  east  in  a  dry  bed,  not  to  hardened  or  chilled 
iron.  Gray  iron  is  not  so  dense  as  white  iron ;  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  found  as  low  as  7;  while  white  pig-iron  may  be  7'5 
or  7-6. 

Mbtlled  Iron. — ^No,  2  pig-iron.  This  is  either  used  for  remelt- 
ing  in  the  foundry  for  large  castings,  or  employed  in  the  forge 
for  wrought-iron.  As  a  class  it  includes  a  great  variety  of  iron, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  quality 
by  mere  external  examination.  The  fracture  of  this  iron  may  be 
fine-grained,  show  large  crystals,  or  be  a  mixture  of  both,  as  its 
name  indicates.  The  form  of  the  fracture  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cast.     Slow  cooling 
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in  a  dry  porous  pig-bed,  causes  grain ;  rapid  cooling  in  chills, 
causes  more  decided  crystals.  In  the  same  manner  its  color  is 
affected ;  the  first  method  produces  a  darker  color  than  the  lattor. 
This  iron  may  contain  more  carbon  than  gray  iron,  most  gener- 
ally it  has  less ;  still,  there  is  no  necessity  of  its  containing  less 
than  No.  1.  Nothing  can  be  stated  which  indicates  the  quality 
of  this  iron  for  strength ;  not  even  the  actual  trial  of  breaking  a 
pig,  is  indicative  of  its  real  quality.  It  may  break  very'strong, 
and  be  weak  after  remelting  or  refining ;  it  may  break  weak,  and 
be  the  conti'ary.  The  quality  of  No.  2  crude  iron  depends  on 
the  manner  of  smelting,  and,  of  course,  on  the  ore.  When  a 
inrnace  is  charged  with  much  ore,  and  the  iron  smelted  at  a 
low  heat,  No.  2  iron  is,  or  may  be  produced.  When  only  a  Httle 
ore  is  charged — that  is,  the  furnace  works  by  light  burden — a 
similar  iron  in  appearance  may  be  the  consequence.  But,  be- 
tween these  two  kinds,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  The  former 
is  always  purer,  and,  however  short  it  breaks  in  the  pig,  will 
malte  stronger  castings,  and  in  all  instances  a  superior  bar-iron 
to  the  latter.  We  may  state  that  the  iron  of  heavy  burden  is  of 
a  more  mottled  appearance,  than  that  of  light  burden  ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  generally  the  case.  This  iron  may  show  a  very 
mottled  fi'acture,  and  be  as  weak  in  the  forge  as  in  the  foundry. 
The  color  of  the  iron  is  here,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  best 
means  of  judging  of  its  quality,  which,  when  guided  by  expe- 
rience, may  be  relied  on  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Pure 
iron  has  a  fine  silver-white  color,  and  rather  less  lustre  than  sil- 
ver ;  carbon  is  black  when  free,  but  when  chemically  combined 
with  iron  it  does  not  change  its  color  materially.  Good  iron  is 
composed  of  these  two  colors ;  any  admixture  of  blue  or  yellow, 
any  high  lustre,  is  indicative  of  some  impurities,  which  impair 
the  strength  of  the  metal.  In  this  iron  in  general  a  part  of  the 
carbon  is  chemically,  and  a  part  mechanically  combined. 

White  Iron. — ^No.  3  pig-iron,  or  plate-iron.  The  Germans 
understand  by  this  term,  a  kind  of  iron  which  is  not  manufac- 
tured in  this  country — at  least  not  to  any  extent ;  it  is  the  iron 
resulting  from  the  smelting  of  sparry  carbonates.  The  only  iron 
we  can  include  in  this  class  is  white-pig  and  plate-iron  from  the 
run-out  fires.  It  is  asserted  that  this  iron  contains  more  carbon 
than  gray  or  mottled  iron ;  this  apphes  to  the  above-mentioned 
German  variety,  but  not  generally  to  our  white  iron.  We  may 
state  that,  on  an  average,  our  white  iron  contains  less  carbon  than 
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the  mottled  or  gray  iron ;  which  however  must  he  taken  with  due 
allowance  as  to  lis  mode  of  manu&cture.  Any  iron,  in  fact  any 
metal  or  substance  whatever,  wMch  is  chemically  combined  with 
another,  forms  crystals.  Wliite  iron  may  contain  little  or  no 
carbon,  and  show  a  perfectly  crystalline  fracture ;  but  that  iron 
which  is  crystallized  with  carbon  only,  is  the  best  of  this  kind. 
We  see  here  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  crystallization  as 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  carbon  present.  Such  iron  may  be 
very  impure,  or  may  be  of  first-rate  quality;  the  presence  of 
crystals  and  absence  of  black  spots,  does  not  indicate  any  thing. 
Black  spots  show  only  that  all  ingredients  are  most  intimately 
chemically  connected.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  carbon — in 
fact,  all  matter  has  the  same  effect  here  in  respect  to  crystalliza- 
tion. We  doubt  if  any  opinion  can  he  formed  on  the  quality  of 
this  metal,  from  the  form  of  its  crystals,  because  of  the  variety 
of  matter  which  may  be  present,  and  which  has  a  modifying 
effect  on  the  forma  of  the  crystals.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all 
others,  the  color  and  lustre  of  the  metal  is  the  only  guide ;  white, 
with  not  too  much  lustre,  is  an  indication  of  good  quality.  A 
colored  iron,  of  high  lustre,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  of  being 
impure. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  point  to  some  general  characteristics  of 
the  various  kinds  of  crude  iron.  Gray  iron  does  not  become  quite 
so  fluid  on  melting,  as  white  iron ;  but  it  retains  its  fluidity 
longer.  When  the  crystals  of  iron  are  flattened  and  form  span- 
gles, the  metal  is  generally  impure  and  weak;  strong  iron 
crystallizes  in  columns,  which  incline  to  the  octahedral  form. 
These  crystals  are  best  observed  by  breaking  a  piece  of  iron 
when  hot,  or  not  cooled  so  fax  as  to  be  black,  Gray  iron  is  gen- 
erally soft,  and  white  iron  is  hard ;  but  when  the  latter  is  tem- 
pered, or  annealed,  as  in  the  case  of  malleable  cast-iron,  it  is  as 
soft  as  gray  iron.  Hardness  is  not  the  result  of  cohesion  only,  or 
of  a  definite  mixture ;  it  is  caused  by  both  cohesion  and  crystalli- 
zation. Therefore  white  iron  may  be  perfectly  malleable ;  this  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  cooling.  Gray  or  annealed  iron  has  less 
power  to  resist  crushing  than  white  kon,  which  has  more  than 
wrought-iron ;  but  the  resistance  to  torsion  and  rupture  is  very 
small  in  crystallized  iron.  Granulated  iron  ia,  in  all  cases,  more 
malleable  than  crystallized  metal.  The  average  of  contraction  is 
about  1  part  in  100,  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  cold  state ;  this  is 
however  modified  by  the  quality.     Gray  strong  iron  condenses 
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more  than  gray  weak  iron,  and  white  iron  less  than  gray  iron. 
With  cq_ual  composition,  gray  iron  requires  a  httle  higher  heat 
than  white  iron  for  fusion.  This  fact  can  be  inferred,  d  priori, 
from  the  nature  of  the  compositions ;  a  chemical  compound  melts 
at  a  lower  heat  than  a  mechanical  mixture  of  similar  composi- 
tion. Cold  cast-iron  will  sink  in  melted  cast-iron,  which  is  in 
conformity  with  a  general  law ;  bnt  when  cast-iron  is  heated  to 
redness,  it  will  float  on  molten  iron.  This  apparent  exception  of 
a  law  of  nature  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  specific  quality 
of  the  composition.  When  east-iron,  or  steel,  is  melted,  or  heated 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  iron.  In  cool- 
ing, carbon  endeavors  to  liberate  itself  and  expands  the  metal ; 
it  is  eopdensed  again  by  the  cohesive  force  of  the  iron  cooling  to 
a  lower  degree.  When  cold  cast-iron  is  heated  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  espanave  force  of  carbon  is  snificient  to  overcome  the  co- 
hesion of  the  iron,  it  will  expand  the  metal ;  but  condense  again, 
on  being  chemically  united,  and  absorbed  by  the  fluid  metal.  This 
quality  of  carbon,  or  want  of  affinity  below  a  certain  temperature, 
is  the  cause  of  sharp  castings ;  the  expansion  of  carbon  when  the 
iron  is  yet  soft,  presses  it  into  the  finest  pores  of  the  mould,  pro- 
vided its  surface  is  hot  This  accounts  for  the  superior  softness 
of  castings  made  in  coal-dust,  or  sand  mixed  with  coal — the 
surfiice  of  the  metal  is  hot  and  wiU  yield  to  the  expansion  from 
within ;  but  when  the  surface  is  hard  and  chilled,  the  carbon  and 
iron  are  forced  into  close  contact,  and  in  most  cases  form  white 
iron.  The  process  of  annealing  or  tempering,  may  be,  therefore, 
partially  supplied  by  a  bad  conductor  of  heat^  or  a  substance 
which  generates  heat — such  as  carbon  or  hydrogen.  All  cast- 
ings made  in  carbon  are  softer  and  more  gray,  than  those  made 
in  sand ;  which  also  are  softer  than  those  made  in  metal  moulds, 
or  in  good  conductors  of  heat.  We  observe  here  distinctly,  that 
the  mere  compression,  or  force  of  cohesion,  is  the  cause  of  bald- 
ness and  crystallisation.  Cohesion  may  be  effectioally  performed 
by  mechanical  pressure.  When  gray  cast-iron  is  tempered,  or 
annealed,  it  becomes  soft  and  extremely  brittle,  which,  when  the 
iron  contains  much  carbon,  amounts  to  a  complete  annihilation 
of  cohesion.  Dark  gray  iron,  annealed  in  a  crucible  under  cover 
of  carbon,  becomes  perfectly  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  converted 
into  powder.  Gray  iron,  cast  in  coal-dust,  or  which  is  still  better, 
bituminous  coal-slack  mixed  with  sand,  becomes  very  soft  and 
brittle.     Gray  cast-iron,  provided  it  is  pure,  is  not  so  much  at- 
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tacked  hj  rust  as  white  iron  and  wrought-iron.  Sulphur  dis- 
poses it  to  oxidize ;  so  does^silicon. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  will  allude  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  arising  from  chilling  iron  when  it  comes 
from  the  blast-furnace.  It  ia  in  all  instances  advantageous  to  cast 
iron  in  cMlls,  that  it  may  be  free  from  sand — particularly  when  it 
is  to  be  used  in  the  forge.  Sand  does  no  harm  to  foundry-pig ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  better  protected  against  oxygen  when  covered 
with  it  and  a  coating  of  protoxide,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  its  interior.  In  running  iron  into  chills,  it  is  suddenly 
cooled,  and  in  consequence  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  is  fall  of 
fissures.  The  finest  steel  loses  its  cohesion  in  hardening ;  the 
absence  of  sound  indicates  that  no  connection  exists  between  the 
particles.  Crude  iron  thus  chilled  m  cold  water  becomes  a  mass 
of  minute  fragments,  adheimg  slightly  together,  and  subject  to 
oxidation.  Moi'-tuie  penctiites  Mch  iron  very  readily.  By 
these  meana  -lomt,  of  the  impurities  ue  oxidized,  and  may  be 
more  easily  removed  m  lehnino  oi  puddling.  The  improve- 
ment thus  obtained  is  but  slight,  and  amounts  to  nothing  in  iron 
whicli  contains  phosphorus,  or  matter  which  is  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  metal.  Carbon  and  silicon,  metals  which  oxi- 
dize sooner  than  iron,  may  be  oxidized  in  some  measure  by  these 
means,  and  are  then  more  easily  removed.  When  crude  iron  is 
designed  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  yard,  it  is,  in  all  instances, 
a  great  advantage,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  to  have  it 
chilled. 

Smelting. — This  is  an  operation  which  is  performed  in  the 
blast-furnace,  as  it  is  termed,  because  of  its  size  and  auxiliaries. 
In  it  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  depends  on 
the  presence  of  heat,  carbon,  and  the  condition  that  the  metal 
is  heavier  than  the  oxidized  substances  which  form  the  slag. 
We  shall  not  mention  those  old  methods  of  constructing  furnaces 
which  possess  a  mere  historical  interest ;  but  we  shall  notice  those 
important  modifications  of  the  present  apparatus  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  results  of  this  operation.  Blast  furnaces  are 
used  exclusively  in  this  country,  for  smelting  fluid  iron,  and  most- 
ly gray  iron.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  lump  of  solid  iron  is 
formed  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  But  this  is  an  expensive 
way  of  smelting  iron,  and  not  proper  for  imitation. 

Fig.  220  shows  a  vertical  section  of  a  modem  blast-furnace. 
These  furnaces  are  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  and  as  wide  at  the 
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base.  In  almost  dll  inst'inces  tlie  1  ulk  of  the  mason-work  is  con- 
structed of  rough  stones  SiiicLtone  it.  preferable,  "but  any  kind 
may  be  used  except  huiestom^     The  furnace  itself  forma  a  pyra- 


midsil  mass  of  masonry,  commonly  as  wide  at  tiie  base  as  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  its  mouth.  The  interior  of  the  furnace 
is  formed  of  flre-proof  material,  the  lower  parts  of  sandstone,  and 
the  upper  of  firebrick.  The  lower  part,  marked  li,  forms  the 
crucible,  or  hearth,  at  which  is  the  strongest  heat,  and  where  that 
part  of  the  ore  which  has  not  been  smelted  in  higher  parts  of  the 
furnace  is  melted.  This  part  is  most  commonly  square,  its  sides 
are  from  20  inches  to  6  feet  wide,  and  it  is  never  less  than  5  feet, 
often  8  feet  high.  The  stones  of  which  they  are  built  in  this  coun- 
try are  exclusively  sandstones,  while  in  Europe,  we  find  them 
constructed,  not  only  of  this  material,  but  also  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  even  limestones;  the  latter,  howcvc3T,  are  becoming  rare. 
Above  the  hearth  A,  the  furnace  widens  rapidly  and  forms  a  gen- 
tle slope,  h  the  boshes,  where  the  furnace  is  gradually  converted 
from  a  square  to  a  round  form.  At  the  top,  or  widest  part  of  the 
boshes,  which  varies  from  8  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  the  horizontal 
eection,  of  the  interior  of  a  furnace  is  a  perfect  circle,  which  is 
continued  up  to  its  mouth.  We  coincide  with  many  of  our  fur- 
nace men  in  calliiig  the  receiving  part  of  the  furnace,  its  mouth, 
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instead  of  tmndle-head,  ox  tunnel-head,  or  some  other  unmeaning 
term.  This  round  part  of  the  furnace  is  most  generally  formed 
of  firebrick,  but  in  some  instances  of  sandstone  or  shale.  It  has 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  in  which  the  sides  are  more  or  less 
curved.  This  part  of  the  furnace,  marked  i,  is  termed  the  in- wall  or 
lining.  All  those  parts  below  the  lining  are  solid  stones,  and  closely 
joined  to  the  rough-walls.  The  lining  itself  is  not  close  to  the 
rough  wall ;  there  is  a  space  between  marked  I,  from  6  to  8  inches 
wide,  filled  with  broken  stones,  or  broken  fiimae*  slags ;  these 
are  loose,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  independent  motion  of  the  in-wall, 
which  is  for  these  reasons  made  of  firebrick,  Eough  stones  ex- 
pand and  contract  more  than  firebrick,  and  are  more  liable  to 
fractures,  and  as  injury  to  the  in-wall  may  cause  serious  losses, 
the  safest  plan  is  to  use  good  firebrick  for  its  construction.  The 
bricks  are  generally  moulded  in  the  proper  manner  for  forming  a 
circle ;  and  are  &om  13  to  18  inches  in  length,  which  size  decides 
the  thickness  of  the  in-wall.  The  in-wall  rests  on  the  rough  wall 
of  the  stack,  and  is  in  many  instances  supported  by  heavy  cast- 
iron  beams,  which  form,  in  the  mean  time,  the  tuyere  arches.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is,  in  some  instances,  very  narrow,  in  others 
wide ;  this  depends  on  the  size  of  the  furnace,  kind  of  ore,  fiiel, 
blast,  and  management.  The  diameter  of  this  throat  varies  from 
20  inches,  to  more  than  10  feet.  In  the  majority  of  eases  the 
mouth  is  provided  with  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  which  forms  the 
throat.  This  cylinder  receives  the  cold  material,  and  is  thus 
prevented  from  melting,  or  from  injury.  The  top  of  the 
furnace  is  generally  crowned  with  a  chimney,  e,  as  wide,  or 
somewhat  wider  than  the  month  of  the  furnace;  it  is  provided 
with  one  door  at  small  furnaces,  and  with  several  at  large 
furnaces.  Through  these  doors  the  smelting  materials  are 
charged. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  we  observe  some  arches,  or 
recesses  in  the  masoilry  of  the  stack.  These  are  formed  by  divid- 
ing the  basis  of  the  furnace  into  4  piers,  as  shown  in  fig.  221,  and 
are  called  side-arches,  H  H,  and  back-arch,  F,  and  work-arch  G, 
These  recesses  are  generally  covered  by  semicircular  brick  arches, 
in  few  instances  they  are  formed  of  cast-iron  beams.  The  arches 
are  from  8  to  16  feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace. 
At  large  furnaces,  a  communication  between  these  arches  is  effect- 
ed by  a  gangway,  1 1 1 1,  piercing  the  piers.  The  front  or  work- 
arch,  often  called  tymp-arch,  shows  that  the  crucible  is  open  here ; 
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the  discharge  of  the  metal  and  slag  is  prevented  by  the  dam-stone 
K,  whichibofatri-mgulirsbction,  heddedinfiie  clay  upon  the  bbt- 
lom  stone  L  is  the  tymp-stone ;  it 
I  ims,  by  being  raised  from  15  to 
2 1  inches  above  the  bottom  stone, 
the  apeiture  foi  the  discharge  of 
the  imelted  mattei,  and  affords 
ample  spat^  for  the  removal  of 
iny  obstiuctioDb  which  may  hap- 
]  n  to  be  formed  m  the  hearth. 
I  here  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  Tclitive  position  ot  dam-stone 
iml  tvmp  whith  ■we  shall  point 
out  hcreattei  The  tvmp,  as  well 
IS  damstjne,  ire  LO-vered  with  a 
heavy  castiion  plate,  to  prevent 
their  bemg  mjnred  by  charging 
heat  Erom  the  top  of  the  dam,  a  gentle  slope  is  formed  for  the 
discharge  of  slag  which  floats  continually  fiom  the  furnace.  At 
the  base  of  the  dam-stone  a  small  aperture,  the  tap-hole,  is  formed 
by  cutting  a  part  off  from  this  stone  before  it  ia  bedded. 


In  fig.  222  in  enlirged  view  of  the  hearth  and  boshes  is  rep- 
resented, which  presents  all  their  parts  more  distinctly.  It  shows 
the  principal  joints  of  the  hearthstones,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  boshes  are  formed.     These  are,  in  small  furnaces,  constmcted 
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of  a  mixtiire  of  clay  and  sand,  and  in  large  chai'coal,  anthracite, 
and  coke  furnaces,  either  of  iirebrick  or  of  sandstones. 

In  the  plan  here  repreaeritecl,  the  furnace  is  provided  with 
three  tuyeres,  T.  The  blaat  pipes  are  conducted  from  the  hlast 
machine  under  the  hottom  stone  of  the  hearth,  and  branches  from 
it  are  led  to  the  tuyeres.  Small  charcoal  furnaces,  which  smelt 
from  20  to  26  tons  of  metal  per  week,  work  by  one  tuyere,  from 
one  of  the  side  arches.  Large  charcoal  furnaces  are  worked  hy 
two  tuyeres,  on  the  opposite  sides ;  while  anthracite  or  coke  fur- 
naces, generally  have  three,  and  some,  five  or  six  tuyeres.  Con- 
ducting the  blast  pipes  under  ground  it  has  advantages  in  respect 
to  saving  room,  but  it  causes  vexation  in  case  any  accidents  hap- 
pen to  them ;  which  often  occur  by  using  hot  blast.  It  affords, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  security  of  a  dry  bottom  stone, 
which  is  of  great  value  at  any  furnace.  If  the  blast  pipes  are  thua 
conducted  under  tlie  hearth,  they  should  bo  placed  in  a  spacious 
channel,  so  that  necessary  repairs  may  be  effected  at  any  time. 
The  bottom  stone  is  laid  upon  a  strong  cast-iron  plate,  which 
covers  this  channel 

The  rough  walls  of  a  furnace  may  be  erected  with  little  lime 
mortar  in  the  joints;  in  fact,  roughly  laid  stones  appear  to  form 
the  best  stacks.  When  the  masonry  is  weR  joined,  and  filled 
close  with  mortar,  a  system  of  air-channels  is  required  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  moisture  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  any  masonry. 
In  all  instances,  a  stack  may  be  erected  of  hewn  stones,  bricks, 
or  ore  roughly  put  together ;  but  a  well-arranged  system  of  iron 
binders  is  rccLuired  to  prevent  a  sepa-  __    ^^ 

ration  of  the  mason-work  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ever  active  expansion  , 
and  contraction  of  the  building  mate- 
rials. The  mode  of  afilsing  these 
iron  binders,  or  ties,  is  indicated  in 
the  various  drawings ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  fig.  223,  which  presents 
a  horizontal  section  through  the 
widest  part  of  the  boshes.  The  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  arrangement 
of  these  ties  are  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  builder ;  but  we  may  remark  that  there  never  can  he 
too  many  binders  in  a  stack.     A  large  number  of  light  bars  i 


preferable  to  a  small  number  of  heavy  ones. 


These  binders  are 
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wrougHt-iron,  generally  square  bars  from  1^  to  2  inches,  provided 
with  keys  at  both  ends,  in  preference  to  screws  and  nuts,  which 
are  not  often  used.  Bach  end  of  a  binder  is  also  provided  with 
a  large  cast-iron  washer,  which  covers  the  channel  as  well  as  the 
stones  nearest  to  the  hinder.  As  we  have  said,  the  form  of  these 
hinders  is  generally  that  of  a  sc[uare  bar ;  but  a  flat  form  of  bars 
is  preferable.  These  binders  are  located  in  spacious  channels,  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  mended  ia  case  any  of  them 
break. 

The  furnace  represented  in  fig.  224,  is  located  near  the  side  of  a 


steep  hill.  The  hill  and  furnace  are  then  connected  by  a  bridge, 
constructed  of  wood,  or  in  some  instances  of  stones,  or  bricks.  Upon 
this  bridge  a  light  building,  the  bridge-house  is  erected,  which 
serves  as  a  storehouse  for  fuel,  ore,  and  flux,  sufficient  to  feed  the 
furnace  for  one  or  two  days.  Dry  stock  is  thus  protected  against 
rain  or  snow.  At  large  furnaces,  no  such  use  is  made  of  the 
bridge-house,  because  it  would  require  to  be  of  too  large  dimen- 
sions. When  a  furnace  is  erected  on  a  level  place,  or  when  no 
advantages  can  be  obtained  by  locating  the  stack  near  a  hill,  which 
is  decided  by  the  mode  of  supplying  the  ore  and  coal,  these  ma- 
terials are  hoisted  by  machinery  into  a  tower.  Wheelbarrows, 
which  contain  the  smelting  materials,  are  pushed  upon  platforms 
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and  aie  raised  by  oKains  to  the  top  of  the  furnace.     In  fig.  225, 
sucli  an  arrangement  is  repreaented.     The  tower  N,  is  generally 


erected  of  strong  timbers,  and  its  top  connected  with  that  of  the 
furnace  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge.  A  platform  is  made,  which 
forms  in  the  mean  time  a  cassoon,  for  the  reception  of  so  much 
water  as  will  balance  the  load  of  ore,  or  coal.  Two  such  platforms 
are  suspended  on  a  strong  chain,  over  a  rope-barrel,  and  when 
the  lower  platform  is  loaded,  a  current  of  water  is  conducted 
by  means  of  leather  hose,  into  the  box,  or  cassoon,  which 
forms  the  upper  platform.  When  the  amount  of  water,  which 
flows  from  a  reservoir  placed  at  the  top,  together  with  the  empty 
barrows,  is  heavier  than  the  loaded  platform  below,  the  water  is 
shut  off,  and  the  loaded  platform  ascends,  while  the  empty  one 
descends.  When  the  cassoon  with  water  arrives  beneath,  the  up- 
per platform  is  locked,  and  the  water  below  is  discharged  by  a 
self-acting  valve,  into  a  drain  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  The 
rope-barrel  is  provided  with  a  strong  brake  by  which  to  arrest 
the  machinery,  in  case  an  accident  happens  to  any  part  of  it. 

This  machinery  for  hoisting  is  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
the  power  to  set  it  in  motion  is  easily  applied,  and  always  at  the 
command  of  the  workmen,  provided  the  cistern  is  always  supplied 
with  water.  At  the  furnace  here  represented,  the  hot  blast  ap- 
paratus is  placed  at  the  top.  The  cold  blast  is  conducted  upward, 
and  the  hot  air  down  to  the  tuyere.     Under  this  arrangement, 
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considerable  pressure  in  the  blast  is  lost,  which  may  be  in  some 
measure  modified  by  employing  wide  pipes.  At  most  furnaces 
which  have  been  recently  erected,  both  hot  blast  and  steam-boil- 
ers, which  supply  the  blast-engine  with  steam,  are  located  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  For  these  reasons,  the  area  at  the  top  is  en- 
larged. The  furnaces  are  thus  made  more  massive,  consequently 
there  is  less  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  furnace,  and  room 
for  a  large  mouth.  The  hot-blast  apparatus  is,  in  these  instances, 
located  behind  the  steam  boilers ;  it  receives  the  waste  heat  when 
it  has  passed  the  boUers,  In  some  instances  the  top  flame  is 
divided  and  partly  led  under  the  boilers,  and  partly  into  the  hot- 
air  stove. 

Working  the  Furnace.— 'Whstever  may  be  the  dimensions  of 
a  furnace,  or  whatever  kind  of  fuel  or  ore  is  used,  the  work  is 
more  or  less  modified  by  local  circumstances.  When  a  furnace 
is  newly  built,  or  has  been  out  of  blast,  or  has  a  new  hearth  put 
in,  a  slight  fire  is  at  first  kindled  at  the  bottom  while  the  dam-stone 
is  wanting.  In  order  to  protect  the  hearthstone  against  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  a  strong  heat,  it  is  hned  with  common  bricks, 
which  prevents  the  flying  of  these  stones.  The  aperture  formed 
by  the  tymp,  bottom  stone,  and  side  stones,  is  walled  up  by  com- 
mon brick,  and  only  a  few  small  apertures  admit  of  air  for  com- 
bustion. The  hearth  and  stack  are  thus  slowly  dried,  which  may 
require  from  3  to  10  days.  When  the  hearth  has  been  for  some 
days  thoroughly  warm,  the  brick  lining  is  removed,  and  it  is  filled 
to  the  top  of  the  boshes  with  either  charcoal,  anthracite,  or  coke, 
whichever  may  be  the  combustible  used  for  smelting.  The  tymp 
is  open,  in  case  the  hearth  is  warm  and  dry ;  but  when  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  its  being  dry,  ashes  or  sand  is  thrown  on  the  coal  in 
the  tjmip  to  prevent  a  rapid  fire.  In  order  to  remove  clinkers, 
which  may  be  formed  in  the  hearth,  it  is  cleaned  every  12  or  24 
hoiirs ;  and  when  the  heat  is  strong,  or  an  early  starting  of  the 
furnace  is  contemplated,  a  grate  is  formed  by  means  of  ringers — 
long  iron  bars— as  shown  in  fig.  226.  Thus  a  strong  draught  is 
produced,  a  rapid  combustion  ensues,  and  the  heat  is  augmented. 
If  these,  bars  are  withdrawn  afl;er  fifl;een  minutes  or  half  an  hour's 
time,  the  hot  coal,  descending  on  the  clean  hearthstones,  will  heat 
them  thoroughly,  and  prepare  them  as  well  as  the  bottom  stone 
for  the  reception  of  hot  metal.  One  day,  sometimes  two  or  three 
days'  heat,  which  time  may  be  shortened  by  the  repea,ted  forma- 
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tion  of  grates,  will  prepare  the  heartli ;  the  fuel  has  been,  all  thj 
time,  held  as  high  as  the  boshes. 


When  thut,  tii  lit  itM,  the  liuuace  mi-v  he  chugcd  with  ore. 
In  small  chaifoal  fuTDaLes,  the  coal  la  generilly  liUed  higher 
than  the  boshes,  bnt  in  luge  ones  and  thoi,e  which  are  tho- 
roughly heated,  theie  is  no  need  of  hanng  much  fuel.  The 
furnace  is  now  regularly  charged,  alternately  with  ore  and  coal; 
the  ore  amounts  to  only  half  of  a  full  charge,  but  the  measure  of 
coal  is  always  the  same.  These  charges  are  not  made  in  rapid 
succession,  but  the  flame  is  allowed  to  become  visible  on  the  top 
of  the  last  charge  before  another  is  filled.  The  furnace  is  thus 
slowly  fed  by  alternate  charges  of  ore  and  coal;  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  gases,  coarse  coal  is  selected,  or,  when 
charcoal  is  used,  brands  or  wood  are  mixed  with  the  coal.  When 
foil  to  the  very  top,  the  furnace  is  ready  to  receive  blast,  and  not 
sooner.  Some  founders  usually  let  on  blast  before  a  furnace  is 
quite  full.  This  is  imprudent ;  it  causes  disorder  &om  the  start. 
When  the  furnace  is  thus  filled,  the  ore  is  drawn  down  by  re- 
peated gratings,  which  are  so  managed  that  the  bottom  is  properly 
heated.  When  the  iirst  signs  of  slag,  or  iron,  appear  at  the  tymp 
or  the  tuyeres,  the  bottom  is  once  more  cleared  of  all  adhering 
cinder,  the  dam-stone  put  in  its  place,  and  the  dam-plate  bedded 
in  clay  upon  it.  A  large  coal,  or  coke,  or,  what  is  better  still,  a 
mixture  of  fine  damp  coal  and  a  little  clay,  is  filled  into  the  tap- 
hole  ;  a  stopper,  or  at  first  only  heavy  dust,  is  filled  under  the 
tymp,  and  the  blast  put  on.  At  the  first,  only  weak  blast  is  used; 
in  fact,  for  the  nest  two  or  three  weeks,  the  furnace  does  not 
receive  full  blast,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  new  hearth  and  in- 
walls  by  a  too  sudden  and  strong  heat.  A  furnace  is  stouter 
33 
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witli  about  half  the  preaauxo  which  it  will  take,  and  that  gradu- 
ally increased  in  the  course  of  some  weeka.  A  few  hours'  blast 
will  raise  the  fluid  cinder  to  the  top  of  the  dam-stone ;  the  hlast 
may  now  be  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  the  hearth  tried  by  a 
light  bar  as  to  cleanhnesa,  and  if  found  free  from  clinkers  or  cold 
slag,  a  light  stopper  is  formed  of  clay  and  coal-dust,  the  tymp 
shut,  and  the  blast  let  in  again.  The  melted  iron  accumulates 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  the  slag  runs  over  the 
dam-plate  and  is  carried  away.  Theftmiaee,  of  course,  is  per- 
petually filled  with  coal  and  ore,  so  that  the  materials  are  always 
level  with  the  top.  It  must  be  a  standard  rule,  never  to  blow  a 
furnace  by  low  stock,  no  matter  how  it  works :  it  must  be  full. 
In  cases  of  imminent  danger  of  chilling,  a  sinking  of  charges  is 
excusable,  but  only  to  be  refilled  by  dead  charges,  that  is,  coal 
without  ore. 

It  will  require,  according  to  the  kind  of  furnace,  from  12  to 
24  hours  to  fill  the  hearth  with  iron.  If  possible,  the  iron  ought 
to  come  near  the  top  of  the  dam,  before  the  tap-hole  is  opened 
for  the  first  time.  The  tap-hole  is 
generally  at  the  right-hand  side  in 
the  tyrap-arch,  near  A,  fig.  227.  A 
channel, — run,~dug  in  moulding 
sand,  conducts  the  iron  to  the  pig- 
bed,  B,  where  the  p^  are  pre- 
^^s^?\0  viously  moulded  into  sand  or 
\\^5i£;i.A^  dust,  or  dust  of  anthracite  or  coke, 
by  means  of  wooden  patterns.  Eun- 
ning  the  iron  into  iron  chills  is  not 
much  practised.  It  is  confined  to 
only  a  few  furnaces  near  Baltimore. 
If  the  iron  is  tapped  before  the  pool 
is  quite  full,  the  hearthstones  below  the  tuyeres  are  liable  to  be 
-coated  with  a  dry,  tenacious  cinder,  which  may  cause  serious 
vexation.  Such  dry  cinders  cause  cold,  white  iron,  and  may 
occasion  the  freezing  of  the  iron  in  the  bottom.  "When  the  iron 
is  thus  tapped  from  the  furnace,  the  blast  is  slaked,  or  stopped, 
the  clinkers  and  cold  cinder  removed,  and  a  fresh  stopper  of  clay 
and  sand  placed  under  the  tymp,  and  the  blast  put  on  again. 

The  first  iron  made  should  always  be  gray  iron ;  for  these 
reasons  the  ore  charges  are  light.  An  increase  of  ore  must  be 
made  gradually  and  very  -slowly,  proceeding  with  the  greatest 
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■caution  as  to  the  increase  of  burden.  White  or  mottled  iron,  in 
the  first  week  of  a  blast,  is  an  indication  of  scaffolding  the  fur- 
nace. The  fluid  cind«r  thns  formed  ia  liable  to  adhere  to  the 
in-walls  and  cause  troublesome  concretions.  When  gray  iron  ia 
smelted,  the  cinder  is  not  very  fluid,  and  may  descend  into  the 
<;rucible  before  it  becomes  sticky,  where  the  heat  is  strong  enough 
io  remove  it  at  any  time. 

The  tymp  arch  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  shown  in  fig.  227. 
The  run  for  the  fluid  iron  ia  as  much  lower  than  the  part  0  in  the 
middle,  as  the  height  of  the  dam-stone.  C  forms  somewhat  of  a 
slope,  falling  from  the  dam-stone  gently.  At  the  left-hand  side 
are  two  cavities,  into  which  the  cinder  runs  alternately.  About 
a  ton  of  it  is  necessary  to  fill  such  a  cavity  with  slag.  A  piece 
of  pig-iron,  or  any  other  iron,  is  set  vertically  into  the  centre 
of  the  empty  cavity,  the  cinder  flows  around  it,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  held,  and,  when  the  mass  is  nearly  cold,  it  may  be  lifted 
by  means  of  a  crane  located  at  D.  It  is  deposited  on  a  horse-cart, 
and  carried  away.  The  slope  C  is  separated  flx)m  the  run  A,  and 
&om  the  slag-trough,  by  caat-iron  plates,  set  so  close  to  both  sides 
as  to  afford  only  sufficient  room  for  either  the  iron  or  the  slag  to 
be  removed.  The  room,  or  slope,  thus  formed,  is  necessary  for 
the  furnace-men  to  stand  upon  and  work  the  furnace.  In  order 
to  make  this  space  as  large  as  possible,  the  tymp  arch  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  tuyere  arch- 

Bmtarlcs. — Having  thus  far  ^ven  a  general  description  of  a 
blast-fiirnaoe,  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation,  we  will  now 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  most  important  particulars.  To  com- 
mence with  the  bottom  stone.  This  part  of  the  furnace  should 
be  particularly  dry,  and,  if  convenient,  even  warm.  A  cold  or 
dam{)  bottom  causes  white  iron  and  waste  of  ftiel.  In  some  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Sweden,  the  bottom  is  purposely  kept 
oool ;  but  not  so  in  this  country.  It  happens  at  some  old  fornaces 
that  the  foundation  is  not  perfectly  dry,  for  want  of  drains ;  but 
furnaces  recently  erected  are  well  provided  with  means  for  the 
removal  of  moisture.  Some  kinds  of  jfwe,  but  chiefly  the  quality 
■of  iron  smelted,  afford  the  reasons  for  having  a  cold  bottom 
stone-i  considering,  however,  the  greater  use  of  fuel  incident  to 
it,  the  advantages  are  in  favor  of  a  dry  and  warm  bottom.  The 
leading  form  should  be  the  one  represented  in  fig.  228,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  furnace.  A  spacious  arch- way  crosses  under  the 
fiirnace  between  the  pillars,  so  that  a  man  may  enter  and  examine 
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it.  Any  moisture  whicli  Happens  to  penetrate  from  above,  wMoli 
is  often  the  case  at  hot-blast  farnaces,  thus  sabsidcs  quickly,  and 
cannot  do  much  harm.     In  the  mean  time,  it  affords  an  oppor- 


tunity of  coiuitmg  the  di^ihii_i  i  "v\  it  i,  ]n  casi  theie  i'^  any 
obslTuction.  A  damp  bottom  stone  i9  not  onlj  the  CAuoe  ot  waate 
of  fuel,  but  it  produces  vexatious  concretions  of  cinder  below  and 
around  the  tuyere,  which  cause  much  trouble  to  the  founder- 
The  bottom  stone  should  be  in  one  piece,  if  possible,  but  there  ia 
not  much  harm  done  if  it  is  spliced,  provided  the  joint  is  close, 
and  the  stone  safely  bedded.  It  should  be  a  hard,  well-dried 
sandstone,  with  a  uniform  grain. 

The  plan  of  the  hearfch  is  a  square,  and  seldom  round  or 
elliptic;  the  dimensions  of  the  hearth  depend  entirely  on  cir- 
cumstances. A  furnace  in  western  Ncw-Yorli, — Siscoe  furnace, 
— which  melts  a  mixture  of  magnetic  ore  and  hematites,  princi- 
pally the  former,  is  2  feet  10  inches  wide,  18  inches  high  below  the 
tuyeie  and  20  mchea  abo-\e  the  tuyere,  where  the  boshes  com- 
B„  SL*  meni^^e     Such  a  low  hearth  is  suitable  for 

ignetic  ore,  spathic  ore,  and  some  specular 
,  ores  but  it  would  not  work  well  with  hema- 
tites for  the  latter  kind  of  ore  requires 
a  higher  hearth  above  the  tuyere.  The 
chu&oal  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  are  not 
often  less  than  4  feet  high  above  the  tuyere. 
Ores  which  melt  easily,  or  which  are  porous 
and  toim  gray  iron,  ought  to  be  smelted  in  a 
high  hearth.  The  height  of  a  hearth  is  regu- 
lated by  the  ore,  but  the  size  of  it  at  the 
tuyere  is  determined  bv  the  fuel.  A  hearth  for  anthracite  or 
coke  18  not  highei  than  i  charcoal  hearth.  For  ores  which  melt 
with  difliculty,  a  low  hearth,  in  fact  one  where  the  boshes  com- 
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mence  at  the  tuyere,  as  shown  in  fig.  229,  is  consider«d  profitable, 
and  for  porous  hematites  it  may  reach  1-5  feet  above  the  tuyere. 
The  space  below  the  tuyere  is  generally  plumb ;  above  it^  the  bat- 
ter is  ftom  aV  fe>  h  ti"^*  ^1  one  half-inch  to  the  foot  for  very 
mild  ores,  and  2  inches  to  the  foot  for  refractory  ones.  A  high 
crucible  has  always  more  taper  than  a  low  one ;  and  one  for  rich 
or  refractory  ores,  more  than  one  for  impure  and  iusible  ores. 
When  forge-pig  is  smelted,  the  hearth  is  lower  or  more  tapered 
than  for  gray  or  foundry-pig.  The  hearth  should  be  wider,  and 
have  more  batter,  when  much  than  when  only  a  httle  iron  ia  to 
be  smelted.  The  height  and  batter  of  a  hearth  is  in  fact  not  of 
so  much  importance  3&  is  commonly  supposed-  It  is  expensive 
to  smelt  gray  iron  in  a  low  or  much-tapered  hearth,  and  it  ia 
espensive  to  manufacture  forge-pig  in  a  high  hearth.  A  high 
hearth  always  causes  inferior  forge-iron.  The  high  crucible  saves 
fuel  and  ore,  but  works  slow.  If  we  assume  that  a  furnace  with- 
out a  hearth,  where  the  tayere  ia  only  8  or  10  inches  above  the 
bottom,  and  the  batter  of  the  boshes  drawn  down  to  the  tuyere, 
as  shown  in  fig.  229,  and  also  that  a  furnace  of  this  construction 
produces  the  best  forge-iron, — then  regarding  this  as  one  extreme 
of  the  forms  of  a  hearth,  and  considering  the  cdher  extreme  to  be 
a  hearth  6  feet  high,  and  only  half-inch  batter  to  the  foot,  and 
assign  to  this  the  capacity  of  producing  the  best  foundry-pig 
iron, — we  shall  have  the  intermediate  foi-ms  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing order  for  ores.  Starting  with  no  hearth,  or  the  lowest 
hearth,  low  pressure  in  blast,  forge-pig,  and  much  iron,-  the  ores 
which  may  be  smelted  to  advantage  are  as  follows :  raw  sparry 
carbonates,  raw  magnetic  ore,  silicates  and  forge-cinder,  raw 
argiDaceous  ore,  crystallized  peroxide,  specular  ore,  compact 
peroxide,  red  oxides,  roasted  carbonates,  roasted  magnetic  ore, 
roasted  aigiUaceoue  ore,  raw  hematites,  roasted  hematites,  pure 
bog  ores,  and  bog  ores  which  contain  much  phosphate.  The 
seri^  of  ore  inverted  will  work  in  a  high  hearth,  strong  blast, 
foundry-pig,  and  smelt  slowly.  Bog  ore  may  be  smelted  in  a 
low  hearth,  but  not  to  advantage.  As  the  ores  are  generally 
impure,  a  great  deal  of  iron  is  lost  in  the  slags,  and  consequently 
much  coal  is  used;  the  yield  is  bad,  and  however  good  the  iron 
may  be  in  the  forge,  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  foundry.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  smelt  refractory  ore,  commencing  with  the  aeries,  in 
a  high  hearth,  the  yield  is  poor,  much  coal  is  used,  the  iron  never 
good  for  the  forge,  and  not  useful  in  the  foundry.     We  thns  see 
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how  much  the  form  of  a  hearth  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of 
circioit^taiices-,  which  must  he  considered  in  its  construction.  If 
we  erect  a  cyhndrical  high  hearth  for  smelting  magnetic  ore,  and 
intend  to  smelt  good  forge-pig,  and  much  of  it,  we  certainly  fail 
in  the  attempt.  And  if  we  desire  to  produce  foundry-pig,  of  bog- 
ores,  in  a  furnace  without  a  hearth,  we  shall  find  the  iron  very 
poor,  weak,  and  hard,  consuming-  much  coal  and  ore  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  not  suitable  at  all  to  be  worked  in  the  foi^.  By 
considering  these  facta,  we  distinguish  easily  the  correct  form  of 
hearth  for  certain  kinds  of  ore,  as'  well  as  quality  and  yield  of 
iron. 

Width  of  Hearth.-— One  side  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
hearth,  or  the  distance  between  the  tuyeres,  is  never  less  than  18 
inches;  and  not  larger  than  8  feet.  Eound  or  oval  sections  of 
crucibles  are  not  often  used,  and  -we  shall  not  allude  to  them- 
The  trae  measure  of  a  hearth  is  the  contents  of  the  area,  for  which 
we  assume  one  side  of  a  square.  These  dimensions  are  somewhat 
controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  ore,  hut  depend  chiefly  on  the 
quality  and  kind  of  fuel,  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  iron  to  be 
smelted,  on  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  and  on  the  number  of 
tuyeres.  A  hearth  of  only  18  inches  square  at  the  tuyei:e,  which 
is  worked  by  one  tuyere,  will  make  very  little  iron, — 2  or  2| 
tons  in  24  hours.  These  dimensions  are  only  suitable  for  work- 
ing by  weak  blast,  with  half-pound  pressure,  and  charcoal.  In 
fact,  all  dimensions  below  30  inches  are  for  charcoal  only,  A 
hearth  of  24  inches  may  produce  from  3  to  5  tons  per  diem,  with 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  blast  and  one  tuyere ;  two  tuyeres  may 
bring  the  yield  to  6  tons  per  day.  A  hearth  of  SO  inches  may 
be  worked  by  three  tuyeres,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  one 
pound  pressure,  and  produce  from  6  to  10  tons  of  metal  in  24.- 
hours.  The  ore  has  much  influence  on  the  yield.  A  hearth  of 
at  least  30  inches,  and  from  that  to  4  feet  in  width,  is  used  for 
smelting  by  coke,  the  yield  of  the  furnace  being  in  ratio  to  the 
size  and  amount  of  blast;  it  varies  from  10  tons  per  diem  to  16 
or  IT  tons.  We  find  in  anthracite  furnaces,— the  largest  hearths 
in  them, — the  distance  between  the  opposite  tuyeres  is  not  less 
than  40  inches,  and  sometimes  it  is  as  wide  as  6  feet^  An  old 
health  is  frequently  found  "to  work  well  with  a  width  of  8  feet. 
The  yield  in  these  furnaces  varies  from  10  tons  per  diem  to  30 
tons,  according  to  size,  ore,  pressiu-e  of  blast,  and  number  of 
tuyeres.    Large-sized  hearths  are  generally  of  a  round  form. 
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Pressure  of  Blast — The  density  of  blast  depends  strictly  on 
the  quality  of  fuel,  as  lias  been  detailed  ia  the  second  part  of  this 
■work,  Chap.  YI.  It  has  been  ohsexved  that  soft  charcoal  worljs 
best  with  ^  to  I  of  a  pound  pressure  to  the  square  inch;  hard 
charcoal,  with  |  to  1  pound  pressure.  The  best  wood-charcoal 
will  not  bear  more  than  this  density.  Haw  bituminous  coal,  or 
coke,  is  worked  to  advantage  with  2|  pounds  to  4  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  anthracite  should  have  at  least  four  pounds.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  more  density  is  injurious  to  the  operation  with 
anthracite.  When  less  pressure  than  this  is  at  our  disposal,  either 
from  want  of  power  or  an  imperfect  blast  machine,  the  width  of 
the  hearth  should  be  reduced,  to  produce  the  necessary  force  of 
current  in  the  fuel.  When  hot  blast  is  used  the  densities  are  as 
above  stated,  but  with  cold  blast  they  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. As  the  effects  of  hot  blast  may  be  in  some  measure 
produced  by  higher  densities,  the  best  results  must,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  obtained  when  pressure  and  temperature  are  so 
regulated  as  to  work  the  ore  with  the  smallest  amount  of  fuel. 
We  are  not  informed  what  density  of  cold  blast  anthracite  coal 
will  bear ;  but  we  know  that  strong  coke  will  bear  6  pounds,  hard 
charcoal  1  to  1^  pounds,  and  soil  charcoal  to  f  and  1  pound. 

Number  of  Tuyei es —The  number  and  siee  of  tujeies  depend 
ou  the  size  of  hearth,  the  quantity  of  iron  to  be  made,  and 
whether  hot  or  cold  blast  is  used.     In  a  small  furnace,  where 


charcoal  ia  used  and  the  production  js  limited,  but  ^ne  tuvere  is 
used ;  and  this  is  applied  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  a'^  shown  in 
fig.  230,  and  at  the  side  of  the  tap  hole.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
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that  all  attempts  have  proved  futile  to  work  a  furnace  by  placing 
the  tuyere  in  the  hack  stone,  opposite  the  tymp.  This  appears 
to  be  its  natural  position,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  prove  so. 
Good  coal,  fusible  ore,  strong  blast,  and  a  well-sized  hearth,  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  iron  with  one  tuyere.  Some  furnaces 
smelt  as  much  as  seven  tons  per  diem  by  these  means.  There 
are  great  advantages  in  working  one  tuyere,  particularly  with  re- 
fractory ores  and  cold  blast.  All  clayish  and  adicious  ores  work 
better  with  a  single  one.  When  a  second  tuyere  is  used,  it  is 
placed  opposite  the  one  shown  above.  At  charcoal  furnaces  we 
do  not  often  find  a  third  tuyere.  At  coke  and  anthracite  fur- 
naces we  find  at  least  two  tuyeres,  and  in  most  cases  three ;  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  sis.  Then  the  section  of  the  hearth 
is  round,  and  the  tuyeres  are  placed  as  shown  in  fig.  231.  This 
arrangement  is  well  adapted  to  work  by  hot-blast,  but  trouble- 
some in  using  cold-blast  on  account  of  the  cooling  influence  of 
the  many  apertures.  Blast,  strongly  heated  so  as  to  prevent 
chills  at  the  tuyeres,  works  admirably  well  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. A  wide  hearth  and  hot-blast  will  admit  of  the  use  of  more 
tuyeres,  than  a  narrow  hearth  and  cold-blast. 

Ske  of  Boshes. — That  part  of  the  furnace  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  crucible,  which  forms  a  slope  more  or  leas  steep,  the 
form  of  which  varies  very  much,  will  be.  easily  understood  after 
the  preceding  remarks.  The  width  of  boshes,  which  means  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  interior  furnace,  depends  in  some  measure 
on  the  fuel,  but  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  blast  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  fiiel.  The  diameter,  or  rather  the  slope  of  the 
boshes,  depends  also  on  the  kind  of  ore  which  is  smelted.  We 
may  reasonably  assume,  that  this  slope  is  intended  to  perform  a 
certain  service ;  and  that  can  be  no  other  than  gradually  to  dimi- 
nish the  force  of  the  current  of  blast.  As  has  been  demonstrated 
in  previous  pages,  the  citrrent  of  blast  carries  along  with  it  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  which  may  be  either  dissolved  in  the  gases  or 
not.  They  will  be  deposited,  where  the  current  or  temperature 
is  too  weak  to  hold  them  longer  in  suspension.  This  fine  carbon 
is  absorbed  by  the  porous  ore.  The  size  of  the  boshes  must  be, 
therefore,  in  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  blast  and  the  kind  of  fuel ;  as- 
suming that  both  current  and  temperature  are  at  the  greatest  diam- 
eter, so  far  diminished  as  to  deposit  the  particles  of  carbon.  If 
the  boshes  are  too  narrow  for  a  certain  quantity  of  blast,  the 
point  of  depositing  carbon  is  carried  higher,  and  the  smelting  of 
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tte  ore  commences  where  it  is  liable  to  dep<Mt  reiractorj-  slag  on 
tlie  slope,  causing  scaffolding.  If  the  diameter  is  too  large,  the 
ores  are  carbonized  too  low,  and  the  slightest  alteration  of  heat 
must  inevitably  deposit  partially  melted  ore  in  thfe  iridest  part  of 
the  boshes,  causing  concretiona.  In  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  preferable 
to  have  the  boshes  too  narrow,  rather  than  too  wide ;  but  we  must 
be  aware,  that  nothing  has  more  influence  upon  the  quantity  of 
metal  smelted  than  the  dimension  of  the  boshea.  But  if  the  fur- 
nace cannot  be  supplied  with  sufficient  blast,  it  is  very  vexatious 
to  have  the  boshes  too  wide.  The  extreme  diameters  in  use,  are 
from  7  to  18  feet.  Charcoal  furnaces  will  bear  9^,  and  in  some 
instances  10  feet  of  width ;  but ,  the  latter  ia  rather  a  large  size. 
Coke  fomaces  are  not  often  less  than  12  feet,  and  do  not  work 
■well  if  larger  than  15  feet.  Anthracite  appears  to  afford  a  wide 
range ;  we  find  furnaces  of  10  feet  boshes,  and  also  of  18  feet,  or 
nearly  four  times  larger.  As  the  quantity  of  blast  is  in  proportion 
to  the  fuel,  and  that  in  some  measure  controlled  by  the  quantity 
of  metal  made,  we  find  that  the  production  of  a  furnace  is  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  boshea ;  still,  this  rule  is  not  so 
perfect  as  to  admit  of  correct  deductions.  The  kind  of  ore  and 
quality  of  iron  smelted,  esert  almost  as  much  effect  on  the 
yield  of  a  furnace,  as  the  size  of  boshes.  Fusible,  well-fluxed 
ore  flirnisheB  more  iron ;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  forge  than  of 
foundry  iron  may  bo  made  in  the  same  time,  by  boshes  of  the 
same  size.  When  the  diameter  depends  on  the  quantity  of  blast, 
the  slope  of  the  boshes  is  regulated  by  the  ore  and  the  quality 
of  iron  smelted.  A  slope  of  50°  is  commonly  adopted  in  smaE 
furnaces  where  fusible  bog  ores  are  smelted;  even  45°  are  not 
considered  too  flat.  Eaw  ores,  of  the  primitive  formation,  are 
smelted  in  slopes  of  from  70°  to  75°  as  shown  in  fig.  229.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  we  observe  many  varieties  of  slopes. 
Close,  compact  ores,  which  do  not  form  gray  iron,  are  smelted  in 
steep  boshea ;  and  ores  which  are  inclined  to  produce  a  gray  fu- 
sible iron,  may  be  smelted  in  flat  ones.  Foundry  iron  is  better 
when  made  in  flat  boshes,  and  forge  when  made  in  steep  ones. 
The  yield  of  a  furnace  is  greater  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former. 
The  use  of  fuel  ia  also  greater  ui  steep,  than  in  flat  boshes.  This 
depends,  however,  so  much  on  the  form  and  composition  of  the 
ore,  that  in  these  respects  little  influence  is  exerted  by  the  slope 
of  boshea. 

Fvrm  and  iSke  of  In-waM. — That  part  of  the  furnace  corn- 
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mencing  at  tlie  widest  part  of  the  boshes  and  extending  to  the 
top  is  always  of  a  conical  form,  with  straight,  or  more  or  less 
curved  sides.  By  examining  the  use  of  this  part  of  the  furnace, 
we  arrive  at  its  correct  form.  In  practice,  we  find  it  such  as  is 
fig.  232,  A,  B,  0,  D.     We  shall  not  consider  the 


advantages  or  lU     1       i  id        1  li  i      t  1 1  \  -ills,  liut  pro- 

ceed to  define  the  Ui>e  ot  thifa  pait  ot  the  luiiirtLe  Assumuig  that 
the  operation  of  levivjng  and  meltmg  the  metal,  and  the  slag,  is 
carried  on  m  the  lower  pirt  of  the  furnace,  fiom  the  largest 
diameter  downwaids — which  is  not  always  true,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter — ^we  discern  the  use  of  the  space  mclosed  hy  the  in- 
■vvall.  Nothing  is  peifoimed  in  it  except  the  evaporation  of 
water,  and  of  gases  fiom  the  ore  and  coal  In  reducing  the  ore, 
these  substances  should  not  be  present  Water  at,  well  as  hvdro- 
gen,  free  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  aie  of  no  use  m  the  crucible,  the 
first  and  the  second  are  actually  hurtful.  The  object  of  this 
space,  therefore,  is  to  evaporate  water  from  ore  and  coal  without 
causing  injury  to  the  form  of  these  substances,  A  high  heat,  of 
course,  will  evaporate  water  sooner  than  a  low  one ;  and  it  will 
also  break  coal  and  some  kinds  of  ore,  and  form  dust  of  them. 
For  these  reasons,  a  high  heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  is 
often  found  to  be  injurioua  to  the  smelting  operation.  Charcoal 
requires  at  least  24  hours  to  dry  it  at  a  low  heat ;  and  some 
kinds  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  ore,  three  times  that  length  of  time. 
When  coal  and  ore  may  be  dried  in  24  hours,  without  injury  to 
form,  the  size  is  sufficient  when  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  above 
the  boshes  is  sufficiently  large  to  hold  ore  enough  to  work  for  24 
hours.  When  10  tons  of  iron  are  smelted  in  that  time,  and  3 
tons  of  ore  and  200  bushels  of  coal  aie  required  for  1  ton  of  iron, 
the  furnace  must  hold  30  tons  of  ore  and  2,000  bushels  of  coal 
above  the  boshes.  Generally  we  find  the  capacity  somewhat 
greater ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  more  stock  in  the 
furnace,  whether  charcoal  or  anthracite.  Where  coke  or  raw 
bituminous  coal  is  used,  the  case  is  different.     This  fuel  contains 
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always  more  or  less  hydrogen,  the  pressure  of  which  is  highly 
injurious  in  that  part  of  the  furnace  where  the  iron  is  received. 
It  requires  a  red-heat  and  a  liberal  supply  of  air,  to  espel  hydro- 
gen from  a  large  body  of  coal ;  and  ako  much  time.  In  this 
case  Httle  can  be  done  in  24  hours,  and  therefore  such  furnaces 
haye  a  capacity  for  3  days'  stock.  The  form  of  the  in-wall,  if 
curred  or  straight,  cannot  therefore  have  much  influence  on 
the  operation ;  but  a  gentle  curve,  or  a  cylindi'ical  paii  above 
the  boshes,  is  found  advantageous.  This  will  afford  some  play 
for  the  oscillations  of  blast,  and  prevent  scaffolding  on  the  slope 
of  the  boshes.  The  curved  form  shown  in  C,  D,  fig,  232,  affords 
one  advantage — ^namely,  the  same  capacity  with  less  height ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  curve  is  advantageous.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  beyond  a  certain  limit,  there  is  no  advantage  in  increasing 
the  height  of  a  furnace.  This  may  be  40  feet  for  charcoal  and 
anthracite,  and  50  feet  for  coke  or  bituminous  coal.  A  lower 
furnace  works  easier,  makes  better  iron  for  the  forge,  and,  when 
well  arranged — that  is,  of  sufficient  capacity — does  not  consume 
more  coal  in  proportion  to  the  iron  smelted,  than  a  high  furnace. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  operate  with  the  least  height.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  curving  the  lining  so  as  to  gain  in 
the  capacity.  If  this  space  of  the  furnace  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose, we  may  give  any  form  we  choose,  without  injury  to  the 
work.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  curved  lining 
and  a  low  furnace,  work  better  than  a  straight  lining  and  high 
stack.  The  curvature  is,  of  course,  never  to  extend  beyond  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  boshes. 

Sise  o/Mmth. — On  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
has  arisen  without  any  satisfactory  result.  It  is  settled  that  nar- 
row tops  and  too  wide  mouths  cause  a  waste  of  fuel. 

If  we  consider  the  object  of  this  aperture,  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  its  size.  The  mouth  is  chieiJy  for  charging  the  furnace 
with  ore,  coal  and  flux,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  v^aste  gases. 
If  the  current  of  the  gas  is  too  strong  at  the  top,  a  large  quantity 
of  small  particles  of  carbon  are  torn  loose  and  escape,  thus  causing 
a  loss  of  fuel.  If  the  throat  is  too  narrow,  the  ore  is  apt  to  bake 
and  form  lumps,  which  pass  into  the  centre  of  the  furnace  and 
descend  to  the  hearth  unsmelted.  A  mouth  of  the  proper  size 
win  cause  some  ore  to  move  towards  the  in-walls,  while  the  large 
mass  will  remain  in  the  centre.  When  the  throat  is  narrow,  a 
marked  difference  is  found  in  the  operation  of  the  hearth,  when  a 
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fresli  charge  is  thrown  in,  and  when  it  is  down.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  at  small,  low  charcoal  furnaces.  The  oscillation  in 
heat  thus  produced,  causes  a  waste  of  fueL  A  narrow  throat 
will  work  hotter  than  a  wide  one,  and  thus  cause  the  flying  of 
coal  and  ore,  which  makes  dust  in  the  boshes  and  forms  an  oh- 
Btruction  to  blast.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  making  the 
mouth  as  wide  as  the  boshes,  were  it  not  that  by  so  doing  the  ore 
is  thrown  chiefly  near  the  in-wal'la,  which  in  melting  will  cause 
Bcaffolding.  And  if  in  this  case  the  ore  is  charged  in  the  centre 
of  the  furnace,  the  waste  heat  escapes  chiefly  at  the  in-walls,  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  auiRciently  dry  before  arriving  in  the 
hearth.  These  reflections  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  half  the 
diameter  of  the  boshes  should  be  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  confirmed  by  practice.  At  charcoal  fiirnaces  the  diame- 
ter of  the  mouth  is  generally  made  narrower,  under  an  apprehen- 
sion that  heat  will  be  lost.  At  coke  and  anthracite  furnaces,  we 
find  the  throat  wider  than  half  the  dia,meter  of  the  boshes ;  it 
ranges  between  ^  and  |  of  it.  There  is  less  danger  of  losing 
beat  by  a  wide  than  a  narrow  mouth;  the  latter  always  con- 
sumes more  fuel  than  the  former,  but  it  requires  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  founder,  because  of  its  tendency  to  cause  scaf- 
folding. The  mouth  may  be  formed  of  an  iron  cyHnder,  or  a 
brick  wall. 

The  mouth  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  chimney ;  this  is 
required  to  protect  the  workmen  against  injury  from  the  flame. 
An  open  mouth  causes  improper  filling,  because  the  men  some- 
times cannot  get  near  the  proper  place  in  consequence  of  the 
flame  which  is  driven  there  by  the  draught  or  wind.  It  is  in  all 
instances  proper  to  erect  some  protection  for  the  fillers.  A  brick 
chimney,  well  provided  with  binders,  and  some  apertures  for 
charging,  is  all-sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Blast-furnaces  have  in  most  cases,  and  sliould  have  in  all 
eases,  a  roof  over  the  top  of  the  stack,  a  bridge-house,  and  a 
moulding-house.  The  necessity  of  these  buildings  is  obvious 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  work  the  sand  in  the  pig-bed,  and 
the  ore,  coal,  and  fiimace  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  snow.  The 
whole  of  a  blast-furnace,  including  all  these  buildings,  assumes 
then  a  form  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  283.  All  these  buildings 
should  be  constructed  of  iron,  or  coated  with  a  fire-proof  paint ; 
for  any  losses  in  consequence  of  a  conflagration  in  these  estab- 
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liahmeuta  are  of  a  serious  nature,  because  they  cannot  well  be 
covered  by  insurance. 


.^ 


Tleory  of  S  e7t  j  1 07  — "Wu  lecognize  two  distinct  and 
acti'v  J  nnc }  les  m  smelt  ng  iron  ore,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  ore. 
The  one  leUtes  to  those  mstmces  where  porous  ore  is  smelted ; 
the  other  13  tbit  in  which  compd,ct  ores  are  reduced,  la  former 
pages  we  had  oceision  to  allude  to  thia  subject,  and  remarked 
that  carbon  must  be  dissolved  in  the  gases  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
furnace,  or  we  could  not  account  for  gray  iron.  The  carbon  may 
be  dissolved  in  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas ;  it  will  be  attracted  * 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  ore,  the  pores  of  which  it  will  fill  if  it  is 
porous.  By  whatever  means  the  carbon  is  dissolved,  or  set  in 
motion,  the  effect  must  be  in  all  cases  the  same.  If  ore  is  very 
porous,  it  will  absorb  much  carbon  and  form  a  black  or  brown- 
ish-black mass,  which  is  more  refractory  than  pure  ore,  and  which 
melts  only  in  the  high  heat  of  the  crucible.  This  condition  of 
the  ore  in  the  furnace  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiments. 
In  drawing  out  the  contents  of  a  furnace,  when  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  smelting,  the  ore  was  found  to  be  in  this  state.  Under 
these  circumstances,  iron  is  smelted  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
fuel,  gray  iron  follows  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  good  quality 
can  be  depended  on.  This  mode  of  smelting  can  be  practised 
only  on  porous  ores,  bog  ores,  hematites,  sofl  red  oxides,  and 
roasted  ores.  It  requires  a  large  space  above  the  boshes  in  order 
to  saturate  the  ore  with  carbon,  and  flat  boshes  to  concentrate 
the  heat  below  them  and  in  the  centre  of  the  iurnace ;  it  also  re- 
quires a  highly  charred  fiiel,  which  is  free  from  hydrogen.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  when  it  is  desirable  to  smelt  gray  iron,  raw 
fael  or  imperfectly  charred-fuel  does  not  Militate  the 
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On  the  contrary,  raw  fuel  leads  to  tkf  iorinition  of  white  iron. 
Gray  iron,  of  course,  is  smelted  by  am  bituimnous  cudl,  aad  also 
by  wood;  but  we  speak  here  011I3  cf  ordinoiy  circumstances, 
in  which  the  fact  ia  as  we  state.  If  the  medium  m  i^  hich  the  car- 
bon is  dissolved,  is  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  gray 
iron,  carburetted  hydrogen  ought  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
the  formation  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Fuel  which  con- 
tains hydrogen  forms,  at  best,  an  impure  iron ;  and  if  gray,  it 
contains  but  little  carbon.  Carburetted  hydrogen  certainly  de- 
posits more  carbon  in  the  ore,  than  can  by  any  other  means  be 
accomplished ;  but  hydrogen  reduces  many  substances,  such  as 
sUex  or  lime,  which  are  not  reduced  by  carbon  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  When  hydrogen  penetrates  oxide  of 
iron  at  a  low  temperature,  it  forms  a  powder  of  metallic  iron, 
which  does  not  so  readily  combine  with  carbon  as  a  powder  of 
oxide  of  iron  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat.  We  discern 
thus  very  readily  the  means  by  which  gray  cast-iron,  of  good 
quality,  can  be  formed. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  alluded  to  one  extreme — that  is, 
the  formation  of  gray  iron  from  porous  ore ;  we  shall  now  ex- 
amine the  other,  or  the  formation  of  white  iron  from  compact 
ore.  The  best  material  to  serve  as  an  illustration,  is  a  silicate  of 
iron.  When  forge  cinder  is  charged  to  a  blast-furnace,  it  cannot 
absorb  carbon  in  its  pores ;  for  it  is  compact  and  not  accessible 
to  any  gas,  so  far  as  its  interior  is  concerned.  This  substance 
will  move  unaltered  in  the  furnace,  to  a  point  where  the  heat  is 
strong  enough  to  melt  it  Here  it  is  converted  into  a  fluid  cinder, 
or  slag,  and  trickles  down  through  the  hot  coals ;  these  absorb 
oxygen  from  iron  and  other  metals,  and  if  the  height  of  the 
column  of  hot  coals  is  sufficient,  all  the  iron  may  be  reduced 
before  the  fluid  slag  arrives  at  the  tuyeres.  No  carbon  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  iron  in  this  case;  for  it  forms  large  globules, 
and  is  not  in  a  condition,  or  not  in  bo  close  contact  with  the 
metal  as  to  combine  with  it.  The  fluidity  of  the  metal  is  in 
this  case  most  generally  produced  by  substances  which  are  near- 
est to  the  iron ;  and  as  these  are  phosphates,  sulphates  and  sUex, 
their  respective  bases  will  combine  with  the  metal,  which,  when 
once  fluid,  does  not  absorb  carbon,  but  rapidly  descends  into  the 
hearth.  In  this  case  we  perceive  that  a  certain  height  of  a 
column  of  hot  coal  is  required  to  reduce  the  oxide ;  if  that  column 
is  too  low  the  iron  axrives,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  at  the  tuyere, 
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and  cannot  be  converted  into  metal  Ijut  by  the  presence  of  gray 
iron  in  the  pool  of  the  crucible,  the  carbon  of  which  will  reduce 
the  oxide  which  may  he  in  the  slag.  The  height  of  the  column 
of  hot  coal  required,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ore.  If  it 
is  a  very  fusible  silicate,  such  as  forge-cinder,  a  considerable 
height  is  necessary,  because  it  will  descend  rapidly  smd  escape 
the  action  of  carbon. 

In  thus  analyzing  the  operation  of  a  blast  furnace,  we  see 
that,  in  the  one  case,  a  very  low  column  of  heat,  and  in  the  other 
a  very  high  one  is  recLuired.  Between  these  two  extremes,  we 
find  ijie  proper  height.  Very  porous  bog  ores  containing  phos- 
phorus, smelt  in  a  narrow,  almost  cylindrical  hearth  5  feet  in 
height ;  a  red  heat  is  hardly  perceived  at  the  boshes.  Forge  cin- 
der, by  itself,  requires  at  least  a  column  of  25  or  30  feet  in  height 
of  a  red  heat ;  and  thus  high  the  crucible  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  intensity  of  heat.  This  shows  very  clearly 
the  principle  involved  in  the  constraction  of  a  furnace-hearth,  and 
liie  boshes.  Where  the  latter  commence  there  the  smelting  of 
the  ore  begins,  and  not  elsewhere.  But  as  this  rule  would  cause 
the  crucible  to  be  very  high  for  refractory  ores,  it  and  the  boshes 
form  one  general  slope,  which  may  be  very  high,  as  the  ore  re- 
quires no  preparation  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  only 
the  fuel  is  to  be  freed  from  moisture. 

These  principles  are  not  confined  to  the  kind  of  ore ;  fuel  ex- 
erts more  or  less  influence  on  the  height  as  well  as  dimensions  of 
a  furnace.  Hard,  dry  fuel,  such  as  anthracite,  requires  Httle  pre- 
paration in  the  furnace,  and  low  stacks  will  work  with  it  profita- 
bly. Coke  requires  more  preparation,  and  charcoal  most ;  and, 
as  a  high  furnace  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  heat  up,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  height  of  a  charcoal  furnace  in  order  to 
save  fuel,  by  reducing  the  colimm  of  heat,  and  consequently  ra- 
diation of  heat.  In  tlie  difference  of  the  height  of  heat  in  fur- 
naces, or  in  the  radiation,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence, 
may  be  found  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  charcoal  fur- 
naces which  smelt  mUd,  fusible  bog  ores,  will  produce  a  ton  of 
iron  with  less  than  a  ton  of  coal,  when  anthracite  furnaces  use 
from  1-6  to  2  tons  and  more,  and  coke  furnaces  do  not  work  with 
less  than  2  tons  of  coke,  which  ia  equal  to  3  or  4  tons  of  coal,  for 
smelting  the  same  amount  of  metal. 

Hot-BlasL — The  application  of  hot-blast  at  bla.st  furnaces  is 
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general ;  with  few  exceptions  at  charcoal  furnaces,  it  ia  done 
everywhere.  In  ligs.  234  and  235,  we  have  repreaented  the  ap- 
paratus, as  it  is  most  commonly  conatmcted,  which  may  be  con- 


it  form.  In  some  instances  the  hot-hlast  stove  is 
placed  near  the  tuyeres,  as  shown  in  fig,  236 ;  and  each  tuyere 
has  ite  own  stove,  AAA,  which  enables  the  founder  to  heat  the 


blast  for  one  tuyere  more  than  for  the  other,  aa  its  condition  may 
require.  At  large  furnaces,  it  frequently  happens  that  one  tuyere 
does  not  work  so  hot  as  the  other,  and  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil,  more  heat  ia  applied  at  the  cold  one. 
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In  general,  one  apparatita  is  placed  conveniently  near  to  all 
the  tuyer^  and  this  Leats  the  blast  for  all  of  them,  howsoever 
many  there  may  be.  In  this  case  the  most  convenient  position 
is  behind  the  furnace,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  tuyeres,  as 
shown  in  fig.  237.  The  hot-blast  pipes  are  then  above  the  heads 
of  the  workmen,  and  easily  accessible  for  repairs. 


These  cases  refer  to  the  method  of  heating  the  blast  with  sep- 
arate fuel,  which  is  not  often  practised.     The  most  common  mode 


is  to  heat  it  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  or  at  some  distance  below 
it,  even  as  low  as  represented  in  the  last  engraving.  The  first 
instance  has  been  represented  in  iig.  238  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
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arrangement  takes  the  form  shown  in  fig.  239.  The  waste  heat 
is  conducted  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  either  in  large  iron 
pipes,  or  in  channels  of  masonry,  to  that  point  where  the  hot- 


blast  stova  IS  located  In  some  mstanres,  we  find  the  stove  pro- 
vided ^ith  a  furnice,  oi  giate,  for  bumrog  coal  or  wood.  This 
precaution  la  taken  to  provide  heat  by  extra  fuel,  m  case  the  waste 
heat  from  the  frirnace  is  not  suflicient  to  heat  the  blast  to  the 
degree  required.  This  does  not  happen  at  anthracite  or  coke  ibr- 
naces,  but  is  confined  to  charcoal  ovens. 

At  some  furnaces  we  find  the  hot-air  pipes  inclosed  in  wrap- 
pings, which  consist  of  articles  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat ; 
at  others,  the  pipes  are  walled  in,  in  the  rough  masonry  of  the 
stack.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  conducting  blast,  the  pipes 
ought  to  be  spacious,  for  the  increased  volume  of  the  hot  air  com- 
pared with  it  when  cold,  causes  much  loss  of  power,  or  pressure, 
if  the  pipes  are  too  narrow. 

Effect  of  Sot- Blast.' — The  apparently  singular  effect  of  hot  air 
in  a  smelting-fumaee,  is  chiefly  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  heat 
introduced  by  the  hot  air,  amounts  at  best  to  i,  and  in  most  in 
stances  only  to  yV  of  that  generated ;  and  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  fuel  is  saved  by  it,  which  at  charcoal  furnaces  amounts 
to  1 ;  at  coke  furnaces  to  J,  and  at  anthracite  furnaces  to  nearly 
I  of  that  used  by  cold  blast.  The  immediate  advantages  are,  the 
quantity  of  heat  introduced,  in  case  that  is  derived  from  waste- 
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heat,  a  small  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  fluid  cinder,  by  wiiieh 
flus  is  saved.  The  latter  effect  is  in  coiisecjuence  of  the  absence 
of  the  chilling  effect  of  cold  air,  and  a  more  intimate  union  of  the 
ingredientB.  The  essential  effect  of  hot-blast  consists  in  its  facili- 
tating the  union  of  carbon,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  by  which 
means  carbonic  oxide  is  more  readily  formed,  in  -which  gas  car- 
burctted  iron  may  descend  without  loss  of  carbon.  Cold-blast 
will  produce  a  larger  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  around  the  tu- 
yere than  hot-blast,  and  this  gas  will  not  only  absorb  carbon,  but 
oxidize  silicon  and  iron.  As  the  influence  of  hot-blaat  on  ore  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  facilitate  the  revival  df  metals,  many  other 
substances  besides  iron  ore  are  reduced,  and  form  an  alloy  with 
the  metal.  To  these  foreign  substances  belong  particularly  those 
which  are  in  close  contact  with  the  particles  of  iron,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  sflex;  calcium  is  often  reduced  from  the 
limestone  used  as  flux,  when  the  blast  is  heated  beyond  a  reason- 
able temperature.  By  experience  it  has  been  found  that,  for  char- 
coal, a  heat  beyond  300°  for  coke  400°  and  for  anthracite  500° 
is  of  not  much  advantage. 

The  quality  of  iron  smelted  by  hot-blast  must  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  gray  iron,  because  all  the  oxygen  and  other  gases  being 
perfectly  saturated  with  carbon,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
ore  to  escape  being  carbonized.  But  it  has  been  observed,  and 
raust  naturally  be  expected,  that  hot-blast  iron  is  more  impure 
than  cold-blast  iron.  It  contains,  particularly,  more  of  the  basis  of 
silex,  because  this  substance  ia  every  where  associated  with  iron  ore, 
and  is  subject  to  reduction  by  carbon  at  a  high  heat  in  the  presence 
of  iron,  and  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  quality  of  the 
metal  is,  therefore,  eminently  suited  for  use  in  the  foundry.  It 
is,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  its  impurities,  and  the  metallic 
form  in  which  they  are  present,  very  fluid ;  and  remains  so  a 
long  ihne,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  forming  gray,  tempered  cast- 
ings. Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  and  experience  of  some  en- 
gineers, there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  cold-blast  iron  with  the 
same  amount  of  carbon  as  hot-blast  iron,  and  east  into  dry  moulds, 
is  stronger  than  hot-blast  iron,  smelted  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
Hot-blast  iron  forms  a  superior  foundry  iron  for  small  castings, 
but  it  is  weak  in  lai^  castings ;  the  cause  of  which  is  obvious. 
The  mixture  of 'eari)on,  impurities,  and  iron,  which  causes  its  fluid- 
ity, malies  it  idso  a  bad  OMidtietor  of  heat ;  it  will  not  cool  so 
quickly  as  strong  and  pure  iron,  and  consequeaitly,  it  is  not  so 
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liable  to  crystallization.  This  iron  may  be,  therefore,  a  superior 
foundry  iron  for  small  castinga ;  but  it  must  be  always  inferior  to 
cold-blast  for  heavy  ones,  and  particularly  for  the  forge. 

Waste  Heat — The  large  quantity  of  heat  lost  at  the  top  of  a- 
blast  f  iimace,  has  been  the  cause  of  frequent  speculations  to  devise 
Homc  plan  for  its  use,  since  the  earliest  adoption  of  these  farnaees. 
It  has  of  late  led  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and  occasioned 
much  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  gases,  as  weU  as  of 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace.  The  subject  is  so  far  settied 
at  present,  that  it  is  found  injurious  to  abstract  gases  lower  down 
from  the  top,  than  where  they  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid, 
vapors  of  water,  a  little  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  some 
other  substances ;  in  fact  these  gases  are  not  abstracted  until  they 
cease  to  be  useful  in  the  famace.  We  may  tap  gases  from  the 
furnace  lower  down  in  the  stack,  but  they  are  not  of  more  use 
than  those  near  the  top,  and  such  an  operation  is  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  the  working  of  the  ores.  When  these  gases  are  ab- 
stracted at  a  height  where  they  cease  to  be  useful  we  may  term 
them  waste  heat;  but  if  we  tap  lower  down,  they  cease  to  be  waste 
heat ;  for  the  highly  carbonized,  combustible  gases  are  essential 
to  the  good  effects  of  the  furnace,  as  must  be  evident  from  our 
preceding  remarks. 

At  a  variable  height,  8  feet  on  an  average  below  the  top  in 
charcoal  furnaces,  8  or  10  feet  in  anthracite  furnaces,  and  12  or 
16  feet  in  coke  furnaces,  the  gases  are  of  the  same,  or  similar 
composition.  They  consist  here  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen and  steam,  and  some  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience,  so  far  as  regards  the  furnace,  at  what  precise  spot 
we  abstract  the  gas.  Below  these  various  heights  it  changes 
suddenly  in  its  composition.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  carbonic 
oxide,  some  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  moisture.  These  are  sub- 
stances which  are  essential  to  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  which, 
ought  not  to  be  removed. 

We  have  already  shown  the  mode  of  abstracting  the  waste 
heat  from  the  furnace.  The  most  common  method  is  by  means 
of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  of  5  to  8  feet  in  length,  as  shown  in  fig. 
240,  and  in  other  drawings.  The  depth  to  which  a  cylinder  is 
lowered  has  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  heat  obtained;  this  is 
regulated  by  the  distance  to  which  the  heat  is  to  bo  conducted. 
A  long  or  deep  cylinder  affords  more  pressure,  consequently  the 
gas  may  be  conducted  farther  from  it.     When  steam-boflers,  or  a 
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hot-blast  stove,  are  at  the  top  of  a  furnace,  the  insertion  of  a  cyl- 
inder is  not  necessary,  in  fact  it  is  of  no  ad.vantage  in  any  case, 
for  sufficient  beat  is  given  out  at  the  top  in  ali  instances,  to  heat 


steam  boilers  and  hot-blaat  stoves.  In  this  case  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  241.  A  chimney  at  the  end  of 
the  boilers,  or  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  ] 


draught.  A  plain  cast-iron  plate  with  a  narrower  mouth  than 
that  of  the  brick  below,  affords  a  chamber  on  the  top  of  the  fuel. 
When  desired,  this  aperture  in  the  iron  plate  may  be  covered  by 
a  door  which  is  occasionally  removed  for  charging  fresh  ore  and 
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coal.  This  plan  works  wcU  enough  in  small  charcoal  furnace^ 
but  at  large  furnaooa,  with  a  wide  mouth,  and  whose  boilers  re- 
quire a  large  quantity  of  heat,  the  effects  are  not  certain.  If  any 
objection  exists  to  the  application  of  an  iron  cylinder,  which  may 
be  the  case  when  the  top  works  very  hot,  an  arrangement  such 
i  in  fig.  242  is  equally  effective.    It  is  particularly 


tsMiiiLt^-^^ 


employed,  and  useful  for  burning  lime,  or  heating  blast.  Over 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace  a  chimney  js  ercLted,  provided  with  a 
damper  on  it&  top  Same  uon  doors,  which  are  opened  by  push- 
ing the  wheelbarrow  ag<tjnht  them,  an<l  shut  themselves  when  it 
is  withdrawn,  afford  access  to  the  interior  for  charging.  By  these 
means  all  the  heat  at  the  top  is  saved,  and  may  be  conducted  to 
any  place  where  it  will  be  useftil. 

The  amount  of  waste  heat  at  a  blast  ftimace  is  very  large,  but 
even  when  tapped  low  in  the  stack,  and  burned  with  the  addition 
of  fresh  atmospheric  air,  its  temperature  is  so  low,  that  it  cannot 
be  employed  to  advantage  for  melting,  puddling,  or  welding  iron. 
At  the  top  it  produces  a  high  ted  beat,  and  at  anthracite  or  coke 
furnaces  a  white  heat,  well  adapted  for  generating  steam,  heating 
blast,  burning  lime  or  bricks,  and  similar  purposes.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  insert  some  tables,  which  will  be  found  useful  for  refer- 
ence, explaining  many  things  which  could  not  be  referred  to  in 
this  short  exposition. 

Charcoal  Furnace. — At  a  charcoal  furnace  the  following  per- 
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sons  are  employed :— one  founder,  rceeiving  $2  per  day;  two 
firemen,  at  $1  50  each;  two  fillers,  at  75  cents  each;  one  gutter- 
man,  at  $1 ;  one  coal-drawer,  $1 ;  a  bank  hand,  and  a  horse,  cart, 
and  driver;  and,  if  there  is  a  stamping-mill,  a  hand  to  attend  to 
it.  This  is  the  smallest  number  of  hands  necessary  to  manage  a 
fioriiace ;  generally,  there  is  twice  that  number.  When  ore  is  to 
he  broken  or  roasted,  flux  to  be  broken,  and  similar  work  to  be 
done,  an  additional  number  of  hands  ia  rec[mred.  There  are 
charcoal  furnaces  which  conaume  250  bushels  of  coal  to  a  ton  of 
iron ;  200  bushels  ia  an  average  in  the  Western  Statea.  In  West- 
em  New- York,  some  furnaces  smelt  a  ton  of  iron,  from  magnetic 
ore,  to  150  bushels  of  coal;  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  district, 
where  specular  ore  and  red  hematites  are  chiefly  smelted,  as  low 
aa  100  bushels  of  coal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  iron.  A  stack  in 
that  region,  which  operates  well,  is  about  30  or  33  feet  high ;  7 
or  8  feet  boshes,  with  a  cylindrical  part,  2  feet  high,  above  the 
boshes;  mouth  31  inches,  and  from  that  to  36  inches  (when  an 
iron  cylinder  is  used,  it  is  of  the  same  size) ;  width  of  hearth 
between  the  tuyeres  22  inches,  and  32  inches  at  the  top ;  height 
of  hearth,  6^  feet;  tuyeres,  22  inches  above  the  bottom;  the  in- 
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wall  a  curve,  as  shown  in  fig.  243,  C ;  such  a  furnace  smelts  ftom 
5  to  8  tons  a  day. 

The  Siscoo  furnace,  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  working  magnetic 
ore,  is  44'75  feet  high ;  13  feet  boshes ;  2  feet  10  inches  hearth, 
across  the  tuyere ;  hearth,  38  inches  high ;  slope  of  boshes,  64°, 
with  a  cylindrical  part  above  the  slope  of  3i  feet  high ;  month, 
4  feet  3  inches  wide.  This  furnace  usea  about  160  bushels  of 
coal  to  a  ton  of  iron;  its  erection  has  cost  about  $30,000,  esclu- 
siva  of  8  kilns  for  charring  wood,  which  cost  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000. 

Anthracite  Furnaces. — The  form  and  dimensions  of  these  vary 
exceedingly.  They  are  not  often  above  33  feet  high;  from  10 
to  18  feet  boshes;  3^  feet  to  5^  feet  across  the  tuyeres;  hearth, 
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from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  generally  much  battered ;  boshes  Jrom 
50°  to  70° ;  top,  5  feet  to  9  feet  in  width.  A  small  anthracite 
furnace  produces  from  80  to  120  tons  of  iron,  large  furnaces  from 
180  to  200  tons,  per  week.  The  cost  of  erection  of  a  small  fur- 
nace is  from  |40,000  and  upwards,  large  furnaces  from  $70,000 
to  $80,000,  which  use  1'6  to  2  tons  of  coal  to  1  ton  of  iron. 

Ooke  Fv/m,aces.- — ^These  are  generally  60  feet  high,  and  as  wide 
at  the  base;  boshes,  15  feet;  slope,  65°  to  70°;  hearth,  aerosa 
the  tuyere,  A.  feet;  at  top,  5  feet;  height  of  hearth,  6  feet,  and 
tuyere  above  bottom  stone,  2  feet.  The  cost  of  erection  is  equal 
to  that  of  an  anthracite  furnace ;  iron  made  per  week,  is  80  to  100 
tons,  using  2  tons  of  coke  to  1  ton  of  iron. 

The  coal  charges  at  furnaces  are  always  of  the  same  measure 
— about  16  bushels,  more  or  less.  The  weight  of  ore  is  regulated 
aecording  to  the  capacity  of  the  coal  for  smelting.  The  number 
of  charges  in  a  certain  time,  say  12  hours,  varies  from  12  to  30, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blast  injected  into  the  furnace. 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  ITnited  States  may  be 
estimated  at  800 ;  of  which  about  60  are  anthracite  furnaces,  8 
bituminous  coal  furnaces,  and  a  similar  number  which  use  coke. 
The  others  are  charcoal  furnaces. 

Manufacture  of  Wroiight-Iron. — Eefining,  forging,  drawing,— 
these  are  the  operations  performed  on  crude  iron,  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  wrought  or  bar  iron,  A  great  deal  of  wrought- 
iron  is  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  first.  Before  entering  on  this,  we  will,  however,  mention 
some  of  the  general  qualities  of  wrought-iron. 

QuMlit'ies  of  Wrought-Iron. — ^We  call  ■wrought-iron  that  kind  of 
iron  which  has  received  more  or  less  labor  when  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  in  contradistinction  to  malleable  iron,  which  is  annealed 
cast-iron,  and  partakes  of  the  properties  of  wrought-iron.  The 
difference  in  quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  wrought-iron,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  degree  of  malleabihty  and  ductUity.  We  find 
wrought-iron  as  brittle  as  cast-iron  and  as  malleable  as  copper, 
and  as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass  and  ductile  as  silver  or  gold. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wrought-iron  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, similar  to  that  of  cast-iron,  and  it  may  be  melted  per- 
fectly fluid,  in  a  crucible,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Good  wrought-iron 
is  nearly  pure  iron,  with  a  mechanical  admixture  of  cinder.  It 
is  infusible  in  the  strongest  heat  of  a  coal-flre.  In  most  kinds  of 
commercial  iron  we  find  from  |  to  ^  per  cent,  of  carbon,  also 
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more  or  less  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon  or  silex,  manganese,  and 
in  ail  Swedish  iron  more  or  less  arsenic. 

The  color  of  wrought-iron  is  from  a  dirty  gray  to  a  bright 
silver  white,  in  the  fresh  fracture ;  the  dark  color  is  invariably 
cansed  by  carbon.  Pure  iron  is  silver  white,  of  little  lustre,  like 
deadened  silver.  When  the  lustre  is  high,  or  bright,  and  the  iron 
shows  an  inclination  to  form  crystals,  it  may  contain  silicon, 
which,  however,  cannot  exist  without  the  presence  of  carbon,  and 
then  the  fracture  of  the  iron  is  gray.  Iron  may  contain  phos- 
phorus, or  sulphur,  or  arsenic,  without  carbon.  In  these  instances 
it  may  be  perfectly  bright,  of  a  fine  white  color,  and  either  brittle, 
cold-short,  or  fibrous.  Other  metals,  such  as  manganese,  chro- 
mium, and  in  fact  all  metals,  are  not  often  observed  in  wrought- 
iron.  A  high  lustre  in  a  fresh  fcacture  is  always  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  some  impurity,  of  which  sulphur  or  carbon  causes 
the  least,  and  silicon,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic,  most.  Tempered 
iron,  when  it  contains  carbon,  is  of  a  darker  color  than  when 
hardened  or  chilled.  The  texture  of  wrought-iron  may  be  fibrous, 
and  the  iron  very  impure ;  it  may  he  short,  and  the  iron  very 
pure.  When  impure  crude  iron  is  puddled  at  a  low  heat,  it  may 
be  veiy  fibrous;  hut  any  heat,  above  that  by  which  it  has  been 
puddled  or  welded,  will  convert  it  into  brittle  iron,  similar  to 
cast-iron.  All  fibrous  iron  is  converted  into  crystallized  iron,  by 
tuyering  or  annealing  it  for  a  long  time.  All  heavy  wrought-iron 
is  for  these  reasons  not  fibrous,  and  bars  which  are  originally 
fibrous,  but  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  such  as 
that  of  cinders  in  a  furnace-stack,  are  invariably  found  to  be 
crystalhzed  in  the  fracture.  The  tenacity  of  such  iron  is  depend- 
ent on,  and  in  proportion  to,  its  purity.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
fibrous  iron,  which  may  be  very  strong,  resist  strain  to  a  high 
degree,  and  be  very  impure ;  in  fact,  we  find  that  the  purest  kinds 
of  iron  are  weak  in  these  respects.  Pure  iron  and  carbon  is  the 
strongest  of  all  compounds  of  iron,  as  shown  in  natural  steel  and 
in  all  kinds  of  good  steel.  A  bar  of  steel,  one  inch  square,  will 
hear  a  strain  of  160,000  pounds,  before  it  is  torn  asunder ;  good 
Pennsylvania  charcoal-iron  will  bear  one  of  130,000  pounds; 
puddled  iron,  from  good  Baltimore  pig,  90,000  pounds ;  anthra- 
cite iron,  puddled,  from  50,000  to  70,000  pounds;  and  coke  iron 
not  more  than  from  40,000  to  60,000  pounds.  These  numbers 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  form  of  the  iron,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  an  inch-thick  bar  will  bear  so  much  weight    But, 
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when  iron  is  in  small  forms,  such  as  wire,  wire-rods,  or  hoops,  the 
above  numbers  are  nearly  correct.  Sheet-iron  is  the  weakest 
form  of  malleable  iron  for  resisting  strain.  The  resistance  to 
crushing  depends  on  the  hardness  of  iron.  Pure  iron,  with  car- 
bon in  chemical  union,  is  the  strongest,  bearing  a  pressure  of 
210,000  pounds  to  the  cubic  inch ;  gray  iron  bears  only  170,000 
pounds,  and  wrought-iron  85,000  pounds ;  annealed  iron  far  less 
than  hardened  iron,  which  is  slightly  tempered. 

Test  of  Iron,. — When  we  consider  fibre  a  characteristic  of 
wrought-iron,  and  insist  on  its  presence, — which,  in  all  eases 
where  iron  ia  subjected  to  direct  strain,  must  be  the  first  condi- 
tion of  its  utility, — the  most  simple,  and  safest  test  is  to  heat  the 
iron  slowly  to  a  high  cherry-red  heat,  and  plunge  it  suddenly 
into  cold  water.  If,  after  this  treatment,  it  retains  its  fibre,  it  is 
good  iron.  All  iron,  without  exception,  will  crystallize  on  being 
thus  chilled,  when  it  ie  exposed  to  a  white  heat  and  then  hard- 
ened ;  this  test  must  be,  therefore,  limited  to  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  It  is  merely  indicative  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  impu- 
rities, and  the  form  in  which  they  arc  present.  Cast-steel  is  a 
very  impure  iron,  and  still  is  very  strong  when  not  heated  to  too 
high  a  degree ;  but,  when  we  weld  cast-steel,  or  expose  it  to  a 
high  heat,  its  strength  is  impaired,  it  ceases  to  be  steel,  and  is 
merely  good  cast-iron,  or  wrought-iron, — we  claim  for  wrought^ 
iron  welding  properties  at  a  high  heat,  and  malleability  after  the 
application  of  such  a  heat.  These  properties  accompany  pure 
iron  only,  and  increase  with  the  degree  of  purity.  Therefore, 
iron  which  is  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  work,  such  as  welding  and 
hammering,  which  is  exposed  to  strain  and  fibration,  to  constant 
motion  or  friction,  to  bending  and  re-bending, — such  as  wire- 
ropes,  chain-cables,  hoise-shoes, — in  fact,  in  all  cases  where  iron 
is  exposed  to  fibration,  or  work,  or  gentle  heat,  it  should  be  of 
the  purest  Idnd;  it  will  wear  only  in  proportion  to  its  purity. 
Such  iron  may  be  at  first  less  strong  than  impure,  fibrous  iron, 
but  it  will  retain  its  strength,  while  impure  iron  soon  loses  its 
fibres  when  exposed  to  heat  or  fibration. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  wrought-iron,  we  soon  per- 
ceive the  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  formed  of  good  quality. 
Pure  iron  is  extremely  refractory,  and  we-may  reasonably  doubt 
its  fusibility  by  any  temperature  which  we  are  able  to  produce  by 
common  means.  Its  great  affinity  for  other  matter,  of  which  it 
is  never  free,  causes  it  to  be  more  or  less  fusible.     It  does  not 
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melt  with  oxidized  matter.  When  brittle  cast-iron  is  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat,  imbedded  in  fire-proof  oxidized  matter,' — such  as 
oxide  of  iron,  black  manganese,  sand,  or  coarsely -pounded  clay, 
— ^it  is  converted  into  malleable  iron ;  and  if  the  crude  iron  does 
not  contain  too  miich  cEiibon,  or  other  impurities,  the  malleable 
iron  thus  obtained  is  very  strong,  and  even  ductile.  It  may  be 
welded  like  wrought-iron.  The  cause  of  this  is  very  plain.  The 
foreign  substances  in  the  crude  iron  are  oxidized  in  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  pores  of  the  malleable  iron  arc  filled  with  oxidized 
substances,  in  case  they  are  permanent, — such  as  silex,  or  lime,— 
or  they  are  empty,  in  case  the  oxide  of  the  foreign  matter  is  vola- 
tile, as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic.  The  absence  of 
crystals,  or  the  reduction  of  the  crystals  to  an  extremely  small 
siae,  is  the  cai:ae  of  malleability. 

The  nature  of  wrought-iron  is  easily  shown  in  examining  the 
operation  of  puddling.  Crude  iron  is  fusible,  and  more  or  less 
so,  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  impurities.  In 
melting  crude  iron,  in  a  puddling  furnace,  it  comes  in  contact 
with  cinder,  containing  much  oxygen,  namely,  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  &e.  In  mixing  the  fluid  or  semi-fluid  iron  with 
this  cinder,  it  will  assist  and  cause  the  oxidation  of  such  sub- 
stances as  are  more  easily  oxidized  than  iran,  which  of  course 
diminishes  the  fusibihty  of  the  metal.  The  heat  may  be  there- 
fore raised  on  it,  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  impurities  is  re- 
moved, it  ceases  to  be  fusible  by  it.  Constant  work,  or  mixing 
cinder  with  it,  prevents  the  formation  of  large  crystals,  and  the 
metal  crystallizes,  and  adheres  by  cohesion,  in  small  particles, 
forming  a  soft,  spongy  mass.  The  large  pores  in  this  mass  are 
filled  or  covered  with  a  coating  of  cinder,  and,  when  compre^ed 
by  squeezing  or  shingling,  it  forms  an  intensive  mixture  of  iron 
and  cinder.  In  drawing  or  stretching  such  a  condensed  mass — 
bloom — the  crystals  are  elongated,  form  threads,  and  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  oxidized  matter  which  keeps  them  apart,  form  the 
fibre  of  the  iron. 

"We  thus  see  that  fibre  is  the  result  of  a  particular  form  of 
metal,  and  may  be  produced  with  very  impure  iron,  which,  not- 
withstanding, may  be  very  strong.  If,  for  instance,  these  fibres 
of  iron  are  similar  in  composition  to  strong  steel,  the  iron  must 
be  of  the  greatest  strength ;  and  if  they  are  of  the  composition  of 
brittle  cast-iron,  the  single  fibres,  and  consequently  the  iron  itself, 
must  be  less  strong.  Much  depends,  in  respect  to  strength,  on  the 
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B  of  the  fibre ;  a  coarse  iibre  will  not  cause  such  s1 
as  a  fine  fibre.  The  durability  of  the  fibres  must  i 
depend  on  the  purity  of  the  metal,  or,  more  correctly,  on  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  impurities.  If  carbon  is  present,  or  if 
eulphnr,  or  phosphorus  not  oxidized,  exists  in  the  fine  threads  of 
iron,  the  exposure  of  it  to  such  heat  as  causes  the  reduction  of 
the  oxidized  matter, — cinder, — which  forms  the  fibres  by  means 
of  the  inclosed  carbon,  must  inevitably  convert  the  fibrous  iron 
into  short  iron,  or,  when  very  impure,  into  cast-iron.  These  re- 
flections show  at  once  the  active  cause  in  refining  iron.  It  is  the 
gradual  oxidation  and  removal  of  its  impurities,  which,  when  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  scLueezing,  hammering,  and  drawing, 
is  much  more  perfect,  because  these  operations  force,  by  compres- 
sion, the  impurities  from  the  pores  of  the  metal.  These  intro- 
ductory remarks,  together  with  the  principles  involved  in  smelt- 
ing, will  enable  us  toi  understand  the  rationale  of  the  following 
operations  correctly. 

The  fusibility  of  wrought-iron  is,  as  may  be  expected,  ex- 
tremely variable.  It  is  stated  to  be  between  the  melting  heat  of 
cast-iron  and  that  of  platinum,  or  from  2500°  to  4000°,  In  this, 
together  with  its  unsuitableness  for  conducting  heat,  is  found  its 
capacity  of  being  welded.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which  iron 
may  be  welded  varies  of  coarse  from  a  bright  cherry-red  heat 
to  the  highest  white  heat.  The  best  indication  of  pure  iron 
is,  when  it  resists  a  high  heat  in  welding,  without  losing  its 
fibre.  Some  impure  iron,  in  being  heated  to  welding,  will  not 
bear  the  hammer,- — it  must  be  welded  by  squeezing  it  under 
strong  pressure;  this  is  impure  iron  made  fibrous  by  work. 
Pure  iron  will  bear  any  degree  of  heat,  and  any  amount  of  work, 
without  losing  fibre.  Impure  iron  may  be  welded  with  great 
fecility,  while  pure  iron  requires  not  only  a  strong  heat,  hut  the 
absence  of  iroe  oxygen  in  the  fire.  I'or  these  reasons,  iron  to  be 
welded  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  or  sand,  to  protect  it 
gainst  the  influence  of  free  oxygen.  Iron  may  be  welded,  be- 
cause it  assumes  a  pasty  condition  before  it  becomes  fluid,  by 
which  its  surface  is  more  fluid  than  its  interior.  All  pasty  sub- 
stances may  be  united  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  wrought>iron  is  from  7-2  to  7-9.  No 
positive  rule  can  be  established  by  which  to  estimate  the  higher 
or  lower  point  but  that  of  actual  weight.  Pure  iron  may  be  light, 
or  heavy,  and  such  is  the  case  with  impure  iron.     Small  iron, 
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8uch  as  wire,  sheets,  lammered  iron,  is  generally  heavier  tliaa 
heavy  bars,  or  rolled  iron.  The  capacity  of  iron  for  conducting 
heat,  electricity,  magaetism,  and  other  properties,  docs  not  come 
within  the  field  of  our  investigations. 

Wroughtriron  direc&y  from  l^ie  Ore. — We  shall  not  allude  to 
those  ancient  methods  of  converting  ore  into  malleable  iron ;  they 
s  a  mere  historical  interest.  The  present  mode  of  operation 
i  in  the  bloomery  fires,  as  they  are  in  use  throughout 
the  United  States,  A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  by 
them  in  the  New  England  States,  the  State  of  New-York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  States. 
This  mode  of  manufacturing  is  confined  to  rich  oxidized  ores, 
such  as  magnetic  ore,  specular  ore,  crystallized  red  oxides,  and 
some  rich  black  or  brown  hematites.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  these  fires,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  North- 
western part  of  the  State  of  New-York  there  are  200  of  them, 
which  are,  however,  at  the  present  time,  not  all  in  operation. 

In  order  to  abridge  this  subject,  we  represent  in  the  following 


drawings. the  bloomery  fire  as  it  is  most  commonly  used  in  New- 
i'ork,  near  Lake  Champlain. 
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Fig.  244  sliOAvs  a  front  elevation,  and,  partly,  a  section  of  a 
bloomeiy,  A  is  the  hearth,  which  is  lined  with  iron  plates ;  it  is 
square,  and  generally  from  27  hj  30  inches  to  28  by  32  inches. 
The  height  is  from  20  to  25  inches  above  the  tuyere,  and  from  8 
to  11  inches  below.  B  is  the  blast-pipe  from  the  bellows,  gen- 
erally below  ground ;  and  C,  a  hot-air  apparatus  of  the  form  re- 
presented in  fig.  245.     The.sc  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  either 


h  >t  or  cold  blast  may  be  used.  At 
D  IS  a  semicircular  water  tuyere. 
The  water  after  being  discharged 
here  is  conducted  in  a  pipe  under  the 
iron  bottom  of  the  fire  and  confined 
in  a  separate  box,  from  which  it  is  finally  removed  to  a  drain 
below  giound  Thiongh  the  front  plate  is  a  hole,  F,  near  the 
bottom  ot  the  fire ,  this  serve  lor  tapping  off  the  cinder  which 
may  be  superfluous.  E  is  a  chimney  for  leading  off  the  waste 
heat,  alter  having  heated  the  blast-pipes. 

Fig,  246  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  same  fire  in  an  op- 
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posite  direction  to  that  represented  in  fig.  248,  in  which  the  similar 
letters  represent  the  same  objects  as  above.  We  observe  here, 
that  the  tuyere  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  firo,  but  nearer  the  back 
of  it.  The  cinder  tap-hole,  Y,  is  also  more  distinct.  Tig.  247 
shows  a  horizontal  section,  through  the  fire  and  tuyere,  which  re- 
quires no  particular  description.  Here  we  see  the  ohlong  form 
of  the  fire-box,  and  that  the  front  of  it,  F,  is  only  a  simple  cast- 
iron  plate.  Without  further  explanation  the  construction  of  this 
itus  will  be  understood. 


The  mode  of  operation  in  those  fires  is  very  simple.  The  ore 
is  broken,  and  pounded  in  stamping  mills,  converted  into  a  coarse 
sand,  and  if  impure  washed  to  &ee  it  from  impurities.  Fire 
is  kindled  previously  to  throwing  on  ore,  and  when  the  hearth  ia 
thoroughly  heated,  the  ore-sand  is  scattered  over  the  top  of  the 
coal.  A  high  heap  of  coal  is  kept  constantly  on  the  fire,  and 
some  ore  in  a  body  opposite  the  tuyere.  The  ore  is  thus  heated, 
and  in  moving  downwards  towards  the  tuyere  it  ia  melted.  The 
presence  of  hot  carbon  absorbs  some  of  ita  oxygen  and  converts 
it  partly  into  iron.  This  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and 
is  'there  chilled.  When  sufficient  ore  is  smelted  to  form  a  lupe,  or 
bloom,  no  more  is  thrown  on ;  the  iron  is  raised  from  the  bottom 
by  means  of  a  crowbar,  brought  into  the  heat  before  the  tuyere, 
and  when  considered  ready  for  the  hammer,  it  is  carried  to  it  to 
he  moulded  into  a  square  piece  of  iron,  a  bloom,  of  from  15  to 
20  inches  long,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick  and  square.  When  the 
iron  thus  withdrawn  is  shingled,  fresh  ore  is  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  the  process  begins  anew. 
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In  some  instances,  these  blooms  are  drawn  out  into  flat  or 
square  bars,  and.  in  order  to  save  time  and  heat,  the  waste  heat  of 
the  two  fires  is  concentrated  into  an  oven,  or  stove,  above  the  fire, 
as  shown  in  fig,  249.  Here  we  recognize  the  fire,  from  which  the 
flame  is  conducted  to  the  sand-hearth  S,  which  heats  the  blooms,  or 
bars,  and  is  then  conducted  to  heat  the  blast  in  the  pipes,  P.  These 


pipes  are  straight  and 
walled  in  the  chim- 
ney. At  0  is  a  set  of 
blast-pipes,  moie  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  fig, 
250.  These  furnish  heated  atmospheric 
air  to  the  waste  heat  fi-om  the  fiie,  and 
burn  any  carbonic  oxide  which  may  hap- 
pen to  escape  from  the  fires  In  order 
t  obt  m  sufflc  ent  heit  for  the  store,  S,  two  fires  are  so  located 
1  to  suj  ph  then  waste  heat  to  it.  Or  the  fire  works  by  two  tu- 
yeres, as  shown  in  fig,  261, 

From  these  statements  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  little  capital 
is  required  to  establish  such  forges ;  and  where  ore  is  cheap,  they 
form  the  basis  of  a  profitable  business.  As  may  be  expected, 
pure  specular  ore  is  the  most  profitable  in  this  case ;  it  works 
quick  and  easy,  and  forms  a  strong  fibrous  iron,  rather  more  ao 
than  magnetic  ore.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  depends  on  the 
purity  of  the  ore ;  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of  the  iron  are  both 
determined  chiefly  by  that.  Clean  ores,  which  at  least  furnish 
65  per  cent  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace,  yield  in  this  case  about 
40  per  cent. ;  the  yield  of  poorer  ores  diminishes  rapidly.     Ores 
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of  80  per  cent,  of  iron  cannot  be  smelted  at  all ;  these  form  cinder 
only,  or  at  best  very  little  iron.  By  hot-blast,  2i  to  2^  tons  of 
ore  are  used,  and  3  tons  by  cold-blast  for  a  ton  of  blooms,  For  a 
ton  of  iron  by  hot-blast,  240  bushels  of  charcoal  are  consumed, 
and  800  bushels  by  cold-blast.  The  blast  is  heated  in  sonie  in- 
stances aa  high  as  600'^.  These  fires  work  by  a  remarkably  heavy 
pressure  of  blasf^  equal  to  that  at  blast  furnaces.  The  wages  for 
1  ton  of  blooms  amounts  to  $8,  and  an  additional  sum  of  $3  may 
be  reckoned  for  blast,  interest,  repairs  and  superintendence.  On 
an  average,  100  pounds  of  iron  are  produced  in  1  hour's  time ;  in 
some  instances  there  is  more,  amounting  to  1500  pounds  a  day, 
or  during  12  hours'  work.  Large  fires  make  as  much  as  2000 
pounds  in  that  time. 

A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  in  bloomery  forges, 
of  which  those  of  New- York  State  aie  of  such  a  capacity  as  to 
furnish  50,000  tons  per  annum.  An  equal  amount  may  be  ex- 
pected from  other  States  of  the  Union,  so  that  the  means  for 
manufacturing  blooms  directly  from  the  ore,  are  equal  to  100,000 
tons  a  year.  The  operation  is  not  very  economical ;  a  great  deal 
of  stock  is  used  for  one  ton  of  iron,  and  wages  are  not  very  low, 
so  that  a  ton  of  hot-blast  blooms  cannot  be  famished  for  less  than 
$35.  Puddled  iron,  which  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  some 
kinds  of  hot-blast  blooms,  may  be  manufactured  lower  than  these 
rates,  particularly  where  mineral  coal  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices.  These  blooms  form  a  superior  iron  for  nail  plates, 
and  large  quantities  of  it  arc  converted  into  that  article.  It  is 
generally  purer  than  puddled  iron,  and  very  suitable  for  small 
iron.     In  heavy  bars  it  is  rather  cold-short. 

Tins  mode  of  manufacturing  wrought-iron  is  also  called  the 
Catalan  method,  which  is  conducted  with  the  most  ancient  form 
of  forges  for  maJdng  iron,  and  is  still  extensively  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  In  those  instances  we  find  the  fire,  or  hearth, 
formed  of  sandstones,  and  protected  by  heavy  charcoal  dust.  Cast- 
iron  linings  are  not  often  met  with.  By  these  means  coal  may 
be  saved ;  but  it  causes  a  greater  loss  of  ore  than  in  our  bloomery 
fires,  and  more  labor.  The  form  of  fires  described  above,  as 
used  here,  is  the  preferable  one. 

German  Forge. — Gray  or  white  pig-iron,  is  converted  into 
blooms  in  bloomeries  similar  to  those  above  described ;  they  dif- 
fer only  in  size  and  the  mode  of  working.  A  difference  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  hearth,  and  its  lining,  position  of  the  tuyere 
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and  manipulation,  is  made  in  the  German  forge  in  cases  wlierQ 
gtB,y  pig-iron,  white  pig-iron,  or  plate-metal  is  worked.  In  most 
of  these  forges  pig-iron  ia  converted,  and  we  shall  therefore  de- 
lay the  description  of  the  refinery,  or  run-out  Are,  untd  the  elobe 
of  this  article. 

In  fig.  252,  a  vertical  section  of  a  German  forge-fire  is  repre- 


sented. The  onlj  difcrenre  betwem  thi*!  fire  and  the  above 
bloomery  fire  i--,  that  the  hcttom  la  nut  so  deep ,  it  ranges  from  6 
to  10  inches  below  the  tuyere,  and  the  ci^t  iron  linings  are  more 
or  less  inclined,  which  fatihtates  the  operation  and  saves  fuel. 
The  tuyere  T  is,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  crude  iron, 
more  or  less  inclined,  and  projects  into  the  fire  some  inches,  A 
water-tuyere,  with  sohd  bottom,  is  most  generally  used.  The 
nozzle  K,  is  made  of  light  sheGt^iron  attached  to  a  leather  bag, 
and  by  that  means  to  the  blast-pipe,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved 
and  directed  to  those  parts  in  the  lire  where  it  works  slow,  and 
where  blast  is  needed.  Other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  easily 
understood,  and  require  no  particular  description.  Fig.  253, 
show^  a  plan  of  the  fire,  two  of  which  are  frequently  attached  to 
to  one  chimney.  Most  modern  fires  have  each  a  light  chimney, 
constructed  of  bricks ;  it  has  no  other  office  to  perform  than  to 
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conduct  the  smoke  and  gases  out  of  tke  building,  and  as  the  tem- 
perature in  it  is  very  low,  it  ought  to  be  spacious — at  least  four 
square  feet  in  area  for  each  fire.  An  arrangement  of  fires,  such 
as  is  shown  in  fig.  254,  is  more  common  than  the  one  above. 


This  plan  is  more  compact,  and  occupies  less  space.  The  chimney 
C  is  then  placed  above  the  two  fires,  which  are  separated  by  a 
partition-wall. 

The  form  of  the  hearth  is  the  only  important  object  in  this 
apparatus ;  aU  the  other  parts  may  assume  any  form  whatever, 
without  any  injury  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  blast 
should  be  dry,  and  from  ^  to  1  pound  of  pressm-e  is  necessary ; 
150  to  SOO  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  each  fire,  are,  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  operation. 

The  form  of  the  fire  is  an  oblong,  24  X  26  inches,  and  from 
that  to  25  X  32  inches,  in  the  clear.  The  cast-iron  linings  are 
plates  of  li  to  1|  inches  in  thickness,  and  firmly  wedged  together 
so  as  to  resist  the  disturbance  which  may  be  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  tools.  The  iron  plate  at  the  tuyere  is  inclined  towards  the 
fire,  from  8°  to  12°  ;  the  opposite  plate  is  not  quit©  as  much  in- 
clined from  it,  !Front  and  back  plate  are  generally  plumb; 
or  inclined  from  the  fire;  the  first  is  provided  with  a  2  inch 
circular  hole  near  the  bottom,  for  the  discharge  of  slag.  The  bot- 
tom is  formed  of  a  cast-iron  plate  2  inches  in  thickness,  which  is 
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kept  cool  by  tlie  water  box  W,  fig.  255.  In  some  iiiEtaiices,  the 
water  is  directed  under  tlua  bottom  plate,  without  the  bos,  which 
causes  the  bottom  freciuently  to  break ;  the  plan  which  is  repre- 


sented, is  better  on  this  account ;  besides,  it  does  not  cool  the 
bottom  quite  so  much  as  the  direct  application  of  water.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  plates  for  the  fire,  and  consequently  the 
whole  hearth,  is  from  15  to  18  inches  above  ground.  The 
inclination  of  the  tuyere,  the  inclination  of  its  plates,  and  the 
slope  of  the  bottom,  are  the  moat  important  subjects  to  be  consi- 
dered by  the  smith  in  constructing  it.  These  are  not  the  same  in 
all  instances.  They  are  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  crude  iron, 
the  iron  to  be  manufactured,  quality  of  coal,  and  the  views  of 
the  workmen.  Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  foundation 
of  the  hearth  must  be  dry,  so  that  no  moisture  may  approach  the 
fire. 

Hot-blast  is  not  often  applied  in  these  cases ;  it  is  in  fact  of  httle 
service.  A  little  coal,  and  a  little  iron  may  be  saved ;  but  quite  as 
much  is  lost  in  the  quality  of  iron  as  is  gained  in  materials.  And  as 
charcoal  iron  is  chiefly  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  good 
quality,  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  apphcation  of  hot-blast. 
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The  hot-blast  apparatus  may  be  appended,  as  bhown  m  Jigs  244 

and  249;  or  may  be  placed  directly  o\er  the  fire,  as  bhown  in 

fig.  256.     And,  as  in  this  instance  a  high  temper  iture  ot  blast 

cannot  be  applied,  the  latter  method  ^^^  ^ 

may  be  preferable  to  the  foimer, 

as  it  secures  more  durability  to  the 

apparatus.     In  all   instances,  the 

blast-pipes  should  be  so  constiaet- 

ed  as  to  admit  of  a  ready  change 

ftom  cold  to  hot-blast,  and  the  le 

verse ;  for  which  purpose  a  's  \\\  e, 

V,  is   appended,  which  admits  of 

either  hot  or  cold-blast,  or  both 

minted. 

The  operation  in  these  fires  is 
very  simple ;  with  some  experi- 
ence, good  iron  may  be  made  from 
any  kind  of  crude  iron.  When  the 
apparatus  is  well  dried,  by  a  slow 
fire,  the  hearth  is  filled  with  chir 
coal  and  a  gentle  blast  apphed  so 
as  to  tindle  all  the  coal  and  heat  ( 
the  plates,  which  are  protected  by  a 
heavy  layer  of  charcoal-dust.  Hard  charcoal,  not  oitiiol  11^1,  -■w — ■ 
about  that  of  an  egg  or  a  fist,  is  preferable  to  soft  charcoal ,  it  bears 
a  stronger  blast  and  works  fester.  Either  previous  to  kmdhng 
fire,  or  when  in  blast,  the  bottom  is  covered  by  throwing  on  good 
rich  slag,  from  previous  reflnings,  namely,  that  obtained  by  re- 
heating balls  or  blooms.  A  cover  of  at  least  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, should  be  on  the  bottom,  and  more  than  that  when  gray  pig 
is  melted.  "When  the  fire  is  thoroughly  ignited,  by  applying 
about  one-third  of  the  full  blast,  or  150  cubic  feet,  blowing  with 
a  nozzle  and  tuyere  of  1  ^  inches  diameter,  the  pig-iron  is  charged, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  211.  From  200  to  800  pounds  are 
charged  at  once,  or  gradually.  When  plate-iron  is  charged,  the 
latter  mode  is  apphed;  if  gray  pig,. the  former.  But  there  is  no 
rule  for  this ;  one  refiner  adopts  one  plan  for  all  kinds  of  crude 
iron,  others  make  a  distinction.  Gray  iron  requires  less  blast  and 
less  heat  than  white  iron,  a  shallow  hearth,  and  more  dip  of  the 
tuyere ;  the  bottom  is  also  more  inclined  towards  the  fi:ont  than 
when  white  or  plate-iron  is  to  be  refined.     A  slope  of  3°  for  the 
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"bottom  may  be  considered  the  extreme  adapted  for  very  fasible 
iron.  "We  must  classify  crude  iron  according  to  ita  fnsibility,  and 
not  its  color, — for  impure  white  iron  may  work  far  slower  than 
pure  gray  iron, — and  when  we  here  use  the  term  gray  iron,  or 
white  iron,  we  refer  to  the  fusibility  of  the  iron,  not  to  its  color. 
Tn  describing  the  manipulation,  we  will  treat  of  the  two  estremes, 
— the  working  of  gray  iron  and  of  plate-iron.  The  bulk  of  crude 
iron  used,  and  which  forms  the  varieties,  is  worked  between  these 
two  modes  of  manipulation. 

Gray  pig-iron  is  melted  in  at  once,  by  applying  a  very  low 
heat ;  the  broken  pigs  may  therefore  be  placed  above  the  tuyere ; 
it  ought  not  to  be  quite  fluid  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom. 
Either  while  the  iron  ia  thus  melting  down,  or  when  it  is  all  at 
the  bottom,  and  after  it  has  been  gently  stirred  by  means  of  a 
crowbar,  the  floating  cinder  ia  tapped  off  and  thrown  away.  It 
is  of  no  use,  and  contains  most  of  the  injurious  impurities.  If 
the  iron  is  still  fluid,  some  hammer-scales  are  thrown  on  it,  and  a 
stronger  blast  directed  upon  it ;  it  is  then  stirred,  and  the  r^ult- 
ing  cinder  is  tapped  and  thrown  away.  When  thus  made  more 
coherent,  the  iron  is  broken  up,  lifted  from  the  bottom,  and 
heated  in  parcels  before  the  tuyere.  The  still  crude  iron  now 
melts  again,  and  on  arriving  at  the  bottom  begins  to  boU.  If  it 
is  now  diligently  stirred,  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  under  an 
increase  of  blast,  it  gradually  gathers  into  lumps ;  when,  in  this 
condition,  the  cinder  is  again  tapped  off  from  the  iron  and  saved. 
The  mass  is  now  tough,  and  assumes  the  nature  of  wrought-iron. 
Under  an  increase  of  blast,  this  iron  is  turned  about,  thoroughly 
heated  on  all  sides,  and  gradually  converted  into  one  or  more 
round  balls,  which  are  now  brought  to  the  tilt-hammer  and  shin- 
gled down  into  blooms.  All  this  time  the  fire  ia  well  supplied 
with  coal,  and  the  blast  increased  to  its  fuU  force  on  the  finished 
loop.  If  the  iron  is  very  impure  and  fusible,  it  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  the  use  of  much  coal;  still,  the  yield  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  high,  particularly  when  a  good  quality  of 
iron  is  to  be  made.  As  much  aa  250  bushels  of  coal  may  be 
consumed  on  weak  pig-iron ;  4  hours'  work  ia  required  on  a  heat, 
and  30  per  cent,  of  iron  may  be  lost. 

"White  iron,  or  plate-iron,  is  worked  on  a  different  plan.  The 
basin  of  the  hearth  is  deeper  than  for  gray  iron,  the  tuyere  does 
not  dip  so  much,  the  blast  is  stronger  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  work  commences  as  soon  as  melted  iron  arrives  at  the  bottom. 
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This  Mnd  of  iron  is  never  very  fusitle,  and  if  it  ia  fluid,  it  does 
not  long  remain  so  aiter  being  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  blast. 
The  purer  and  stronger  the  iron  is,  the  more  it  is  inclined  to 
coagulate.  So  soon  as  it  is  partly  melted,  it  is  lifted  from  the 
bottom,  brought  befoTO  the  tuyere,  and  "by  turning  it  about  it  ia 
heated  and  refined  on  all  sides.  Those  parts  which  do  not  resist 
the  strong  firej  melt  down  again  and  arc  taken  up  a  second  time. 
A  number  of  small  balls  are  thus  formed,  which,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  an  increasing  heat,  are  welded  together  and  formed  into 
a  large  ball,  of  100  or  more  pounds,  which  is  brought  under  the 
hammer  for  compression.  The  work  on  this  kind  of  iron  pro- 
ceeds faster  than  with  gray  iron,  less  coal  is  used,  and  the  yield 
is  far  better.  In  two  hours  300  pounds  can  bo  heated,  and  a  ton 
of  iron  by  the  use  of  120  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  from  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  iron  yielded  from  the  crude  plate-iron.  One  fire  will 
easdy  produce  from  4  to  5  tons  a  week,  while  from  gray  pig-iron 
not  more  than  half  that  quantity  can  be  obtained. 

The  methods  of  mating  wrought-iron  by  these  means  are 
innumerable,  but  the  variations  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  quality 
of  the  crude  metal  and  the  quality  of  iron  to  he  produced.  An 
important  point,  relating  to  the  success  of  our  forges,  is  the  qua- 
lity of  the  iron  manufactured;  for  their  success,  in  fact  their 
existence,  depends  upon  good  quality.  Paddled  iron  can  be 
manufactured  much  cheaper,  and  supplies  the  market  with  infe- 
rior qualities  at  prices  at  which  charcoal-iron  cannot  be  made. 
To  produce  good  charcoal-iron,  such  as  is  equal  to  the  Swedish 
article,  requires  good  coM-blaat  pig-iron.  AH  experience  has 
shown,  and  theory  confirms  it,  that  first-rate,  pure  and  uni- 
form iron,  cannot  be  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  nor 
from  hot-blast  iron,  in  competition  with  the  foreign  article, — at 
least,  not  at  prices  which  are  offered  at  present.  The  iron  most 
in  demand,  and  for  which  reasonable  prices  are  obtained,  is  wire- 
iron,  steel-iron,  and  iron  for  the  use  of  hardware  manufacturers  of 
fine  articles.  Iron  for  these  purposes  must  be  very  pnre.  It  is 
of  httle  or  no  consequence  if  such  iron  is  fibrous,  or  not ;  on  the 
contrary,  for  most  of  the  above-named  articles,  the  granulated 
iron  is  preferable.  Iron  of  high  purity  cannot  be  manufactured 
of  white  plate-iron,  neither  can  it  be  made  of  hot-blast  iron,  or 
directly  from  ore,  no  matter  how  pure  the  minerals  and  the  fuel 
are.  Mottled  pig-fron,  smelted  of  good  ore  with  good  charcoal, 
in  a  low  hearth  and  steep  boshes,  is  the  only  form  which  will 
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produce  bar-iron,  fit  for  prime  qualities  of  steel  and  other  similar 
uses,  "When  such  mottlecl  iron  is  melted  in  small  quantities,  of 
not  more  than  80  or  100  pounds  at  a  time,  in  the  common  Ger- 
man forge,  and  "boiled,  there  is  not  the  slightest  dif&culty  in  mak- 
ing first-rate  iron.  When  hot-blast  is  avoided,  and  no  cinder  or 
hammer-slag  from  any  inferior  quality  of  iron  is  used,  great 
cleanliness  observed  about  the  fire,  and  diligence  displayed  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  we  cannot  anticipate  any  difficulty. 
In  this  operation,  much  coal,  labor  and  iron  are  consumed,— and 
in  some  instances  they  may  twice  exceed  what  is  required  for 
common  iron, — but  the  price  obtained  for  good  iron  compensates 
for  the  higher  coat.  It  is  impossible  to  make  very  pure  iron 
without  these  means.  Innumerable  experiments  have  been  tried 
to  manufacture  it  with  the  assistance  of  artificial  fluxes,  with  but 
little  success.  The  form  and  nature  of  iron  requires  the  use  of 
very  good  fluxes,  such  as  iron  itself,  manganese,  and  potassium 
or  soda.  All  attempts  to  employ  the  latter  successfully  have 
feUed,  and  no  other  fluxes  can  be  used  to  advantage  than  those 
which  the  crude  iron  contains.  For  this  reason,  iron  smelted 
by  charcoal,  and  from  ore  which  contains  manganese,  furnishes 
always  strong,  and  in  most  instances  the  purest  kinds.  But  it  is 
an  essential  condition  that  such  ore  should  be  smelted  by  char- 
coal and  cold  blast,  or  the  presence  of  manganese  ceases  to  be 
advantageous. 

Sleel — -This  is,  and  may  be,  manufactured  from  any  kind  of 
good  gray  pig-iron,  or  white  plate-iron,  smelted  from  sparry  ore. 
No  other  alterations  at  the  fire  are  required,  than  to  do  away  with 
the  cast-iron  lining,  and  bottom  and  surround  the  fire  with  argil- 
laceous sandstone.  The  bottom  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  very 
strong,  well-dried  sandstone,  or  it  does  not  last  long ;  and  a  good 
one  does  not  often  last  longer  than  7  or  8  heats.  In  this  instance, 
the  fire  is  somewhat  more  contracted  in  size  than  that  for  iron ; 
the  tuyere  higher,  about  10  or  11  inches  above  the  bottom,  and 
not  much  inclined,  so  that  the  blast  does  not  touch  the  iron  on 
the  bottom,  A  strong  blast  and  little  work ;  melting  off  the  tuyere 
in  small  quantities  of  from  25  to  40  pounds ;  and  melt  no  second 
piece  until  the  first  is  hardened  in  the  bottom, — these  are  the  rules 
to  be  observed.  The  quality  of  steel  depends  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  the  crude  iron,  and  on  the  skill  of  the  steel-maker ;  but 
chiefly  on  the  first.  An  impure  iron  never  will  produce  steel ; 
and  i^l  attempts  to  make  a  useful  strong  article  from  poor  ores, 
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weak  iron,  or  coke  or  anthracite  iron,  wil!  prove  unsucceBsfiil. 
This  mode  of  making  steel,  generally  known  as  the  German 
method,  is  not  proper  to  he  employed  in  this  country,  and  is  not 
in  use.  It  requires  a  kind  of  crude  iron  expressly  smelted  for 
the  purpose,  causes  much  labor  and  the  use  of  much  charcoal. 
The  steel  thus  made  is  generally  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel. 
There  is  much  labor  and  loss  of  metal  in  reflniug,  and  tedions- 
ness  in  assorting-,  which  cause  it  to  be  an  expensive  article. 
Welding  steel,  shear-steel,  or  German  steel,  may  be  made  of 
blistered  or  cast-steel,  in  greater  perfection  and  at  less  expense 
than  that  directly  from  the  erade  iron.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  at 
the  close  of  this  article. 

Refining  of  Oi-ude  Iron. — A  variety  of  means  may  serve  for 
refining  crude  iron.  little  use  ia  made  of  refining  in  our  iron- 
works, and  therefore  we  shall  not  spend  much  time  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  important  part  of  the  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  as  it  supphes  the  means  for  a  philosophical  examination 
of  crude  iron.  Any  re-smelting  of  a  fiisible  metal,  and  therefor^ 
of  iron,  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  refining  operation.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  performed  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the 
quaUty  of  the  metal ;  in  others,  that  improvement  is  incident, 
and  the  fluid  metal  the  object.  The  re-melting  o£  iron  in  a 
cupel  oven  includes  the  refining  of  the  metal ;  when  this  is  per- 
formed with  the  addition  of  suitable  fluxes,  we  perceive  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  quahty.  Melting  in  a  cupel  oven  by 
charcoal  has  a  superior  effect  to  that  by  anthracite,  which  furnishes 
a  more  purified  iron  than  the  melting  by  coke.  In  melting  iron 
for  the  foundry,  it  is  the  object  to  retain  as  much  ca,rbon  in  it  aa 
possible.  This  ought  to  be  the  object  in  refining  for  the  forge ; 
the  separation  of  other  impurities  is  then  possible,  but  not  so 
without  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  practical  difficnlty  of  puri- 
fying iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  and  the  forge  fire,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  cold  surrounding  walls  of  the  fire,  which  are  most 
commonly  of  iron  plates.  This  causes  the  crystallization  of  many 
particles  of  iron  which  are  not  sufliciently  purified,  and  conse- 
quently defeats  the  object  of  the  process.  In  order 'to  retain  the 
fluidity  of  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  those  impurities 
which  are  injurious  to  its  quality,  the  presence  of  carbon  and  hot 
walls  of  the  farnace  are  required.  These  statements  are  the  result 
of  repeated  experiments  in  refining  iron  in  the  cupel  oven,  on  oiir 
own  part,  which  led  to  unexpected  results.   Having  been  engaged 
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in  improving  iron,  by  means  of  artificial  fluxes,  for  many  years, 
and  having  met  with  many  defeats,  we  were  naturally  led  to 
reflect  on  the  cause  of  these  failures,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  above,  and  in  consequence  of  cupel  oven  experiments. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  any  inferior  crude  coke 
or  anthracite  iron  is  not  improved  in  re-melting  it  in  a  cupel  oven 
with  fluxes  which  may  part  with  oxygen,  such  as  the  oxides  of 
iron,  or  oxides  of  other  metals.  The  alkalies  and  their  salts  are 
likewise  of  little  use, — they  evaporate  entirely  at  the  high  heat 
required  for  re-melting  iron.  The  only  practicable  flux  was  found 
to  be  limestones,  and  the  best  is  argillaceous  limestone,  Quick- 
Hme  had  little  influence,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  its  use  in  the  blast  furnace.  By  means  of  good 
limestone,  any  iron,  no  matter  how  impure,  may  be  improved, 
provided  the  limestone  is  fusible,  and  forms  a  slag  before  it 
arrives  at  the  tuyere ;  when  it  goes  down  in  pieces  which  are 
not  melted,  but  little  is  gained  in  quality.  This  mode  of  refining, 
however  safe,  is  not  practicable  in  most  instances,  for  it  requires 
so  much  limestone  for  purifying  some  kinds  of  iron,  that  the 
quantity  used  is  an  obstacle  to  success.  By  repeatedly  re-melting 
iron  with  less  limestone,  a  good  result  may  be  obtained.  In  order 
to  avoid  or  remedy  this  evil  of  too  much  limestone,  we  have  had  a 
hmestone  furnace  constructed,  so  that  with  the  addition  of  a  limited 
amount,  the  iron  might  be  deprived  of  its  impurities.  This  ope- 
rated well  enough  for  melting  a  few  tons  of  iron,  when  the  hme- 
stone walls  were  eaten  away,  and  it  became  necessary  to  renew 
them.  By  these  means  iron  well  purified  for  the  forge-fire  or 
the  puddling-furnace  may  be  obtained,  but  the  operation  is 
expensive,  because  of  repeated  re-melting,  or  interruption  caused 
by  repairs.  The  loss  in  iron  is  very  small,  and  the  use  of  fuel  no 
serious  objection  to  this  mode  of  refining,  "We  may  inquire,  why 
here,  as  any  where,  carbonate  of  hme  has  so  beneficial  an  influ 
ence  on  crude  iron.  The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
most  injurious  impurities  of  crude  iron,  and  the  nature  of  the 
iron  itself.  The  substances  which  chiefly  aecompany  crude  iron, 
are  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur ;  Hme  combines  with 
all  of  them,  except  carbon.  Ptiosphorns  and  sulphur  may  be 
effectually  removed  by  quicklime,  and  equally  as  well  by  car- 
bonate of  lime;  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  is  readily  driven 
oflf  by  these  substances.  Silicon  does  not  combine  with  hme  ;  it 
may  in  part,  but  when  it  absorls  oxygen  from  quicklime,  it  will 
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form  a  large  quantity  of  calcium,  wMch  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
injurious  to  iron  than  silicon.  Carbonic  acid  is  here  decomposed 
by  silicon,  and  the  latter  forms,  by  being  oxidized,  a  silicate  of 
hme.  By  these  means  carbon  is  retained  in  the  iron,  while  most 
of  the  other  impurities  are  removed.  "We  shall  now  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  following  modes  of  refining. 

A  bloomery  fire,  or  a  German  forge,  fig,  257,  is  a  suitable  re- 


finery. Merely  melting  the  iron  in  this  fire,  tapping  it  at  the  tap- 
hole  in  front,  aad  running  it  into  chills,  furnishes  an  improved 
crude  iron.  In  this  operation  fusible  limestone  may  be  used  to 
advantage;  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  such  limestone  will 
effectually  remove  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  A  second  melt- 
ing with  the  same  quantity  of  limestone  will  produce  a  perfectly 
pure  and  strong  iron.  This  mode  of  refining  is  expensive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  quantity  of  coal  used,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  iron  furnished  from  the  crude-iron.  It  is  not  often  attempted. 
Some  years  ago,  a  reverberatory  furnace  was  recommended, 
and  employed  for  refining  crude-iron,  "We  are  not  aware  of  its 
use  at  the  present  time,  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  again,  we  furnish  an  illustration  of  such  an  apparatus  in  fig. 
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258.  The  farnacc,  as  represented,  has  the  form  of  a  common  re- 
verberatory ;  the  hearth  A,  is  from  7  to  8  feet  long,  and  5  or  6 
feet  in  the  clear.     The  fire-grate  is  supplied  either  by  blast,  or 
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Jiau£;ht  A  ton  of  iran  is  cliaig^d  at  omc  in  the  hi  aith,  with 
fluxes  of  lime  or  hammer  slig,  o;^&ter  shells,  or  foige  eindei,  and 
melted  with  them  When  perfectly  flmd,  vaiious  currents  of 
blast,  supplied  by  the  pipe';  E,  and  tuyeres  G  C,  in  the  opposite 
sides  are  directed  on  its  surface,  which  oxidize  iron  and  impuri- 
ties, and  by  these  means  produce  plate-iron  of  more  or  less  good 
quality. 

We  suppose,  there  is  no  necessity  of  explaining  why  this  mode 
of  refining  cannot  produce  satisfactory  results,  Good  iron  may 
thus  be  made  from  good  pig,  and  also  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
may  be  removed ;  but  the  greatest  obstacle,  namely,  silicon,  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  by  these  means.  There  is  too  much  free  oxygen 
for  the  effectual  removal  of  it,  the  iron  is  deprived  of  fluidity  be- 
fore the  newly  formed  sihca  can  be  expelled. 

In  fig,  259  we  represent  a  vertical  section  of  a  run-out  fire. 
This  is  an  iron  frame-work  about  i  feet  square,  and  8  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  brick,  or  sheet-iron  chimney.  These  fires  are 
worked  by  two  rows  of  tuyeres,  one  opposite  to  the  other.  Those 
fires  with  but  one  row,  are  not  much  in  use,  and  are  smaller. 
The  tuyeres  A  A,  are  about  9  or  10  inches  above  the  bottom, 
which  is  formed  of  a  sandstone  slab,  or  of  fire-bricks,  or  of  coarse 
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sand.     The  cast-iron  sides  of  tlie  furnace,  E  B,  are  hollow,  and 
i  with  a  permanent  current  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  keep 


The  tuyeres  are  also  water-tuyerca,  snppbe<l  from 
3  above.     The  water  from  the  tuyeres  and  the  boshea  is 
conducted  into   an  iron    trough,  ^^  ^^ 

which  surrounds  the  fiimiLe  so 
as  to  prevent  its  penetrating  below 
the  hearth.  In  flg.  260  a  plin  of 
the  fire  is  shown.  We  see  the  dis 
position  of  the  6  tuyeres  AAA 
at  some  fires  there  are  only  4  and 
at  single  fires  bat  2.  "We  also  ■-ee 
the  arrangement  of  the  blast  pipes 
the  chests  C  C,  serve  for  the  pro 
pel'  adjustment  of  tho  nozzles,  The 
quantity  of  blast  is  regulated  by  a 
trundle-valve  in  the  blast-pipe,  or 
by  a  dish-valve  in  the  chest.  In 
this  engraving  we  also  observe  the 
arrangement  of  the  water-boshca  ; 
the  tap-hole  D,  in  front,  and  the  chill,  or  mould,  into  which  the 
iron  is  cast.    This  latter  is  more  distinctly  sbovm  in  fig.  261, 
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■wHch  is  a  vertical  section  ia  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
first  engraving.  The  back  of  the  Are,  as  well  as  its  sides  and 
front,  are  in  some  instances  closed  by  sheet-iron  doors,  to  protect 
the  workmen.     The  chill,  or  mould  E,  is  a  heavy  trough  of  cast- 


iron  ;  it  should  be  at  least  as  heavy  as  the  iron  cast  into  it,  or 
heavier,  which  is  better  still.  It  is  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  and 
22  to  28  OT  30  inches  wide,  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron 
melted  at  once.  The  sole  or  bottom  of  the  hearth,  when  made 
of  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  is  liable  to  be  filled  with  iron,  and 
should  be  broken  up  every  week  and  replaced  by  a  new  bottom. 
The  manipulation  at  these  fires  is  very  simple;  either  char- 
coal or  coke,  chiefly  the  latter,  is  used  as  fuel.  When  the  hearth 
is  filled  with  coal,  and  this  is  thoroughly  ignited,  500  or  600 
pounds  of  pig  iron  are  charged  on  the  top  of  it  at  once.  The 
whole  of  this  iron  is  again  covered  by  fuel.  When  it  begins 
to  melt,  a  second  charge,  of  an  equal  weight  with  the  first,  is  ap- 
plied. To  this  fuel  is  added,  and  the  filling  is  continued  until  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  5  or  6  inches 
deep.  This  amounts  in  small  fires  to  about  ^  a  ton,  and  in  large 
ones  to  1^  tons  of  iron.  The  charging  of  iron  now  ceases,  and 
only  fliel  is  supplied,  which  is  always  kept  at  leaat  12  or  24  inches 
high  above  the  tuyere.  In  a  fire  with  6  tuyeres,  and  strong  blast,  1^ 
tons  aa-e  melted  down  in  one  hour,  and  if  good  pigs  have  been 
smelted,  4  an  hour  more  will  finish  the  heat;  thus  a  heat  laay  be 
made  in  1^  hours'  time.     Gray  iron  and  inferior  iron,  c 
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from  2  to  3  houra  for  one  heat.  In  PittslDnrgli,  where  charcoal 
pigs  chiefly  are  used,  a  fire  refines  about  8  tons  in  12  hours.  Of 
cote  pig,  or  anthracite  pig,  less  can  be  refined  in  the  same  time. 
The  blast  for  coke  must  be  strong;  when  playing  on  the  surface 
of  the  melted  iron,  it  generally  keeps  the  coke  suspended,  so  that 
it  hardly  touches  the  iron,  and  as  this  is  necessary  for  success,  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  must  vary  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fuel.  For  coke  the  density  of  blast  is  about  1  pound  to  1^  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  blast  is  generated  in  iron  cylinder  bel- 
lows. For  charcoal  ^  pound  to  f  poimd  pressure  is  sufficient. 
While  blowing  on  the  melted  iron,  a  multitude  of  sparks  escape 
from  the  fire,  which  are  burning  iron ;  when  these  sparks  are  very 
profuse,  the  operation  is  finished  and  the  iron  let  out,  or  run  out. 
The  tap-hole,  which  is  stoppered  up  by  sand,  is  for  this  purpose 
opened,  and  the  iron  flows  down  into  the  chill.  When  too  many 
sparks  are  emitted  while  it  flows,  and  the  iron  looks  mushy,  it  is 
too  refined ;  much  has  been,  and  will  still  be  wasted.  When  the 
flowing  iron  sparkles  but  little,  and  the  iron  flows  very  thin,  it  is 
not  sufficiently  refined,  and  will  cause  slow  work  in  puddling. 

The  mould,  or  chill,  is  coated  with  a  clay  wash,  whicti  pre- 
vents the  adhesion  of  the  fine  metal  to  the  chill.  This  coating 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  mould  must 
be  free  from  any  moisture,  or  dangerous  explosions  may  happen. 
A  portion  of  the  slag,  which  follows  the  iron  from  the  fire,  re- 
mains on  its  surface,  and  forms  a  crust  which  flies  off  as  the  metal 
gradually  cools.  When  it  is  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  hard  on  the 
surface,  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  conducted  over  it,  which  causes 
it  to  crystallize,  whitens  the  metal,  renders  it  brittle,  and  more 
suitable  for  subsecLuent  operations.  The  plate  of  fine  metal,  which 
is  from  3  to  4  inches  thick,  is  broken  up  and  removed  to  the  pud- 
dling furnaces.  The  waste  of  metal  in  this  operation  is  from  8  to 
25  per  cent. ;  good  charcoal  iron  loses  the  first,  and  bad  coke  iron 
the  latter  amount.  For  refining  one  ton  of  fine  metal,  500  pounds 
of  coke  or  30  bushels  of  charcoal  are  used. 

In  this  process,  as  well  as  in  the  bloomery  fire,  no  artificial 
fluxes  have  been  employed  with  success;  the  only  substances 
which  are  sometimes  used  are  limestone,  or  forge  cinder.  The 
color  and  other  appearances  of  the  fine  fron  are  no  indications  of 
quality ;  nothing  but  actual  trial  by  puddling  can  decide  on  its 
value.  From  the  nature  of  the  operation  it  may  be  inferred  that 
carbon  chiefly  is  removed,  and  that  silicon  and  other  substances 
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remain  in  tlie  fine  iron.  Tliis  is  proved,  by  practice ;  for  very 
impure  iron,  wbich  causes  much  waste  in  refining,  is  not  much 
better  after  that  operation.  Gray  iron  of  good  quality  is  im- 
proved to  some  degree,  but  not  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 

When  we  take  a  critical  review  of  this  operation  of  refining,  we 
And  that  it  is  of  little  service  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  are 
much  gratified  to  perceive  the  gradual  disappearance  of  this  super- 
fluous addition  to  the  iron  works.  There  is  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  producing  good  iron  in  the  forge  or  puddling  furnace, 
without  refining.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to  spend  much  labor 
and  fuel,  we  may  succeed  in  forming  a  better  article  without,  than 
with  the  assistance  of  the  finery.  The  leading  principle  in  this 
operation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  economy ;  a  saving  of  crude  iron 
from  the  pigs  to  the  rough  puddled  bar.  But  if  we  examine  thifl 
subject,  we  find  that  nothing  ia  saved  by  refining.  Taking  the 
loss  in  the  finery  together  with  that  of  the  puddling  furnace,  it 
exceeds  always  the  loss  of  iron  where  it  is  puddled  in  one  opera- 
tion directly  from  the  pigs.  The  latter  process  causes  about  25 
per  cent,  more  labor  without,  than  with  refining ;  which  is  com- 
pensated by  the  expenditure  in  fuel  and  labor  at  the  finery. 

Forge  cinder,  from  the  very  best  iron,  consists  of  about  93  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  or  alkalies,  and  7  silex,  in  100  parts ;  while  that 
from  ordinary  charcoal  forge  iron  consists  of  about  80  alkali  and 
20  silex ;  and  puddling  cinder  fi'om  60  oxide  of  iron  and  40  silica 
to  70  iron  and  30  silica.  The  cinder  from  a  finery  is  composed 
of  from  60  oxide  of  iron  and  40  silica,  to  70  alkali  and  30  acid. 
We  omit  to  furnish  exact  analyses,  which  include  alumina, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  other  substances,  because  these,  in  fact.  Lave 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  under  consideration.  If  in  a  finery 
a  cinder  could  be  formed  which  consisted  chiefly  of  other  alkaline 
matter,  containing  little  or  no  iron ;  and  if  such  a  cinder  could 
not  be  produced  in  a  puddling  furnace,  there  would  be  some  rea- 
son for  applying  a  separate  process  for  refining  crude  iron.  Blast 
furnace  cinder  from  good  charcoal  blast-furnaces,  consists  gener- 
ally of  a  number  of  elements,  such  as  the  following,  from  a  Swed- 
ish blast  furnace.  Silica  61-06,  Alumina  5-38,  Peroxide  of  Iron 
3-29,  Peroxide  of  Manganese  2-63,  Magnesia  712,  and  Lime  19-81. 
If  a  cinder  of  a  similar  constitution  could  be  formed  at  a  finery, 
there  is  no  doubt  advantages  could  be  derived  from  it,  but  not 
otherwise.  So  long  as  the  cinder  in  the  puddling  furnace  does 
not  contain  much  more  iron  than  the  finery  cinder,  there  is  Httle 
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advantage  in  refining.  But  wlien  the  oliject  is  to  make  a  very 
pure  iron  in  the  forge  fire,  or  a  pure  fibrous  iron  in  the  puddling 
furnaces,  in  which  case  a  slag  of  some  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  iron 
is  formed,  and  used  in  the  finery  as  flux,  there  may  be  advanta- 
ges in  refining.  This  case  does  not  happen,  because  the  iron  ob- 
tained by  such  an  operation  would  be  too  expensive, 

PvMUng. — This  part,  or  branch,  of  the  iron  business  has  been 
mucli  cultivated  of  late  years,  and  is  still  undergoing  daily  im- 
provements. We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  most  common 
form  of  furnaces,  and  mention  such  alterations  as  are  incidental 
to  particular  localities  and  material  as  we  proceed.  Puddling  is 
the  most  rational  process  of  refining  iron,  and  must  finally  super- 
sede all  otliers.  That  it  has  not  done  so  already,  must  be  ascribed 
to  some  practical  difficulties  which  we  shall  mention  presently. 
Personally,  we  liave  had  mucli  experience  in  this  branch,  meeting 
often  with  good  success,  but  more  frequently  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

BingU  FumcKe.—The  form  of  apparatus  in  which  puddling  is 
performed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  smgle  furnaces  and 
double  furnaces  The  manipulation  itself  is  also  dn  ided  into  two 
classes,  termed  puddlmg  and  boiling  A  single  furnace  is  repre- 
sented m  fig  2bl,  of  ivbirli  A  ib  tlie  ht  nth  on  whuh  the  opera- 


tion of  converting  east-iron  into  wrougbt-iron  is  performed, 
the  furnace  or  fire-place ;  C,  the  flue  leading  to  the  chimney  D. 
All  the  interior  parts  are  constructed  of  good  fire-brick,  and  the 
whole  is  inclosed  by  a  casing  of  cast-iron  plates.  Around  the 
hearth  A,  runs  a  double  lining  of  cast-iron,  called  the  boshes, 
marked  E.  These  are  more  distinctly  shown  in, fig.  263,  which 
is  a  vertical  section,  through  the  grate,  hearth,  and  stack.  The 
cast-iron  boshes,  which  are  open  below,  as  shown,  are  prevented 
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from  melting  by  a  circulation  of  air,  whicli  has  access  from  below 
tlie  bottom.  The  whole  length  of  the  furnace  is  about  12  feet, 
and  that  of  the  stack  4  J  feet.     The  dimensions  of  the  parts  in  this 


■SWWP, 


frimaee  vary  in  some  measure  according  to  the  kind  of  iron,  coal, 
and  the  mode  of  working.  In  general,  the  grate  affords  a  surface 
of  from  7  to  10  sc^uare  feet,  the  working  part  of  the  hearth  is  from 
16  tffl  24  square  feet.  The  depth  of  the  fireplace,  or  the  height  of 
the  fire-bridge  A,  above  the  grate  bars,  is  from  18  to  22  inches. 
The  depth  of  the  cast-iron  bottom-plate  H,  from  the  work-plate 
below  tie  door  'F,  is  about  6  or  7  inches  for  puddling,  or  10  to 
12  inches  for  boiling  furnaces.  The  width  of  the  flue  C,  is  such 
as  to  afford  a  sectional  area,  equal  to  ^  of  the  grate-surface.  The 
interior  of  the  chimney  is  about  18  or  20  inches  square;  and  so 
high  as  to  reach  over  the  roof  of  the  building. 

In  the  drawing,  fig.  264,  wc  represent  a  vertical  section,  across 
the  work-door.  It  shows  the  position  of  that  door,  and  the  form 
of  the  roof.  In  fig.  265,  a  section  across  the  grate  and  the  stoke- 
hole is  represented.  The  latter  is  filled  with  coal,  instead  of  being 
shntby  a  door.  This  mode  of  shutting  the  fireplace  is  applicabl 
when  the  furnace  is  worked  by  draught  only.  When  blast  is  ap- 
phed  below  the  grate  an  kon  door  is  made.     As  remarked  before, 
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the  whole  of  the  furnace  is  surrounded  by  an  iroa  iiicl 
which  is  most  generally  formed  of  cast-iron  plates,  screwed  to- 


gether.   It  may  be  foriued  of  loose  cast-iron  plates,  or  of  rough 
bars,  or  flat  mill-bars  eqimlly  as  well,  as  we  shall  show  hereafler. 


Si 


In  fig.  266  the  whole  of  a  furnace  is  represented  in  TJew,  as  it  ia 
oommonly  constrneted,  and  in  ase  in  tbe  Western  States,  partica- 
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larly  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  region.  The  indosing  plates  are  abcnit 
I  of  an  inch  thick,  and  their  strength  depends  chiefly  on  the  riba 
by  which  they  are  screwed  together.  The  brick  chimney,  which 
is  lined  with  firehrick,  resfa  upon  4  strong  cast-iron  columns  about 
5  feet  high.  That  part  between  these  columna,  is  also  inclosed 
by  iron  plates,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  firebrick ;  .it  is  exposed 
to  the  highest  heat  and  needs  frequent  repairs.  The  above  is  the 
most  simple  form  of  a  puddling  furnace. 

Double  ^wm(2ce.— Throughout  the  States,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Alleghanies,  we  do  not  find  many  single  puddHng  furnaces 
in  operation ;  most  of  them  are  double  furnaces  with  opposite 
doora.    Fig.  267  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  hearth,  ; 


flue,  or  stove  of  a  double  furnace.  The  work-doors  F  F,  are  here 
opposite  each  other,  so  that  two  men  may  be  at  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  general  dimensions  of  this  furnace  are  not  much  larger 
than  those  of  a  single  furnace,  and  if  any  advantage  exists  in  Sie 
single  furnace  over  the  double  one,  which  is  frequently  asserted, 
it  is  in  the  comparatively  larger  dimensions  of  the  hearth,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  presence  of  more  cinder  in  proportion  to  the  iron 
worked  at  a  time ;  and  also  the  absence  of  the  second  door  in 
consequence  of  which  the  hearth  is  not  so  much  cooled  by  the 
entrance  of  cold  air.  In  general,  the  advantages  of  the  double 
furnace  so  far  predominate,  as  to  cause  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  smgle  ones.  The  surface  of  the  grate  is  here  not  often  less  than 
15  square  feet ;  the  area  of  the  hearth  about  40  square  feet,  and 
the  area  of  a  section  of  the  flue,  2  square  feet.  The  total  length 
of  the  furnace,  exclusive  of  stack,  12  or  13  feet,  and  the  width 
outside  6i,  and  from  that  to  7^  feet.  Behind  the  flue,  in  the  pro- 
longation of  it,  there  is  a  stove  S,  for  warming  pigs,  which  is  more 
distinody  shown  m  fig.  268.     In  some  furnaces,  we  find  simply 
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square  castriron  pipes  of  about  6  inches  in  width,  1 1 II,  laid 
across  the  ftimace,  forming  the  fire  and  flue  bridges ;  these  pipes 
project  through  the  inclosure,  By  these  means  the  baking  of 
cinder  through  the  bridges  ia  prevented.  In  this  instance,  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace  ia  hned  with  soapstone,  or  magnetic  iron 


ore,  "whii^h  forms  the  bo&he«.  In  must  of  these  f(irnLii.es  hollow 
cast-ixon  boshes  are  inserted  all  around  the  hearth,  which  are 
kept  eool  by  a  circulation  of  air,  or  blast ;  or,  which  is  not  often 
the  case,  by  a  circulation  of  water.  Moat  of  these  furnaces  are 
supplied  with  fiebh  air  under  the  grate,  by  means  of  fan-blast. 
Two  fumicei  ti  one  fan  of  the  kind  described  in  figs.  269  and 
270  which  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  performs  from  700  to  800 


revolutions,  ia  the  form  commonly  adopted. 
■  In  this  case  the  ash-pit  is  provided  with 
iron  doors,  and  the  blast  conducted  in  ca- 
nals under  ground.     Fig.  271  showa  a  perspective  view  of  a  plain 


doable  furnace  from  tlie  chimney,  with  the 


door  of  the 
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stove.  This  may  be  a  sliding  door,  oi  i  common  one  suspended 
on  hinges ;  but  it  must  be  hollow  so  as  tj  be  Imed  with  firebnck. 
The  construction  of  a  sliding  door  is  shown  in  fig  272     It  is 


formed  of  a  cast-iron  box,  lined  with  firebrick,  which  are  firmly 
fastened  in  it  bj  iron  wedges.  A  work-door  of  the  furnace 
which  is  represented  in  the  drawing,  is  gener- 
ally 24  inches  wide,  and  26  inches  high,  and 
3i  inches  deep.  The  aperture  is  wider  on  the 
inside  of  the  side  which  is  shown,  than  outside, 
so  as  to  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  tools. 

Most  of  the  machinery  in  the  iron  works  is 
driven  by  steam  engines;  and  as  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  waste  heat  is  furnished  by  pud- 
dhng  furnaces,  that  is  applied  to  steam  boilers 
for  the  generation  of  steam.  A  variety  of  plans  are  proposed  for 
this  purpose;  in  fact^  it  is  not  difficult  to  advise  a  plan  for  the 
effectual  use  of  the  waste  heat,  particularly  where  the  grate  is  sup- 
plied by  blast.  The  most  approved  method  appears  to  be  to  lo- 
cate the  steam  boiler  above  the  flue,  or  the  stove,  and  conduct 
the  heat  along  the  boiler,  and  thence  to  the  stack.  The.  engrav- 
ing, fig.  273,  shows  a  section  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  re- 
quires no  farther  description.  In  other  instances  the  waste  heat 
is  conducted  in  flues  directly  from  the  furnace  to  the  boflers, 
which  are  set  in  the  common  way,  and  on  the  same  level  with 
the  puddhng  furnace ;  in  this  instance  no  stoves  are  used.  Afl«r 
having  given  thus  far  the  general  forma  of  puddhng  fiirnaoeSj  we 
may  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  operation  itself,  which  we 
will  divide  into  two  branches;  that  of  puddling  white-iron,  and 
boiling  gray-iron.     In  practice  we  find  none  of  these  operations 
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perfectly  done, — but  it  ia  necessary  to  describe  both  in  order  to 
show  the  distinct  features  of  each,  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  separating  these  two  operations. 


Puddling — This  opeiation  la  generally  performed  on  white 
metal,  which  does  not  fuse  perfectly.  It  is  performed  also  on 
gray,  or  very  fusible  metal  equally  as  well ;  and  thus  far  the 
quality  of  metal  does  not  exert  any  influence  on  puddling.  It  is 
the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  form  of  the  furnace-hearth  which 
determines  either  puddling  or  boiling.  The  following  remarks 
apply  to  crude  iron  generally.  As  stated  above,  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  below  the  sill  of  the  work-door,  or  the  work-bridge,  is 
never  more  than  6  inches,  for  good  white  plate  metal ;  for  impure 
fusible  pig  or  plate,  it  is  often  not  more  than  2  or  3  inches.  In  the 
latter  case  a  strong  iron  bottom  is  required,  for  very  little  cinder 
remains  on  it.  In  puddling,  the  roof  is  not  often  more  than  18  in- 
ches and  fiom  that  to  22  inches  above  the  bottom. 

A  new  furnace  is  gently  heated  for  some  days  by  a  small  fire, 
so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  brick-work ;  after  which  the  hearth, 
is  cleared  from  all  sand  and  rubbish,  and  a  layer  of  broken  cinder 
mixed  with  hammer-slag,  is  spread  3  or  i  inches  deep  over  the 
bottom,  and  gently  sloped  around  the  hearth  towards  the  in- 
walls,  so  as  to  be  at  the  walla  somewhat  higher  than  at  the  work- 
bridge.  In  this  case  the  hearth  is  not  always  surrounded  by  iron 
boshes,   and  it  assumes  the  form   shown  in  fig.  274.     To  the 
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cinder  a  strong  heat  is  imparted,  which  melts  it  and  forms  a  solid 
ted  of  cinder  of  li  or  2  inclies  in  thickness  upon  the  iron  bot- 
tom.    The  iron  is  now  charged,  either  from  the  stove,  when  snch 


is  used,  or  the  cold  iron  is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  spread 
uniformly  over  the  heartL  The  grate  is  supplied  with  fresh  fuel, 
the  grate-bars  cleaned  from  clinkers,  and  the  strongest  heat  pro- 
duced which  the  furnace  is  capable  of  The  damper  on  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  drawn  to  its  full  extent,  and  when  blast  is 
used  all  that  the  furnace  will  bear  is  turned  in.  In  good  furnaces 
and  with  light  charges  and  the  use  of  a  stove,  10  to  15  minutes 
are  sufficient  for  heatijig  the  iron,  A  heavy  charge  and  cold 
pigs  require  half  an  hour.  In  a  single  furnace  not  less  than  350 
pounds,  and  from  that  to  550  pounds  of  iron,  form  a  charge ; 
in  a  double  furnace  not  less  than  700,  nor  often  more  than 
1,000  pounds  are  charged  at  once.  When  the  iron  is  so  heated 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  tools,  the  helper  lifts  the  vari- 
ous pieces  off  the  bottom,  by  means  of  the  paddle  or  ringer — a 
long  crowbar  represented  in  A,  fig.  275.     This  is  provided  at  one 


end  with  a  round  knob.  The  part  which  is  to  be  handled  is  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon.  That  part  which  enters  the  furnace  is 
square,  and  terminates  in  a  chisel-edge.  Fig.  B  shows  a  hook, 
which  is  the  other  tool  of  the  puddler ;  it  is  simply  this  ringer, 
bent  at  the  chisel-end.  These  tools  are  made  of  square  iron,  1 
inch  or  li  inch  in  thickness  j  and  from  5  to  7  feet  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  width  of  the  furnace.     When  the  hot  metal  is  lifted 
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Irom  the  bottom,  tiie  damper  is  lowered,  and  the  blast  shut  off  so 
as  to  reduce  or  continue  the  heat  as  it  is  in  the  furnace.  The 
metal  is  now  broken  by  the  hook  into  small  fragments,  which 
are  diligently  moved  so  as  to  mix  and  cover  them  perfectly 
with  cinder.  In  continuing  the  work  thus,  all  the  iron  mixes 
with  the  cinder  in  minute  fragments ;  and  when  so  far  divided, 
the  damper  is  gently  raised,  and  the  fire  urged  by  charging  fresh 
coal ;  meanwhile  the  iron  is  industriously  worked,  so  that  no 
lumps  may  be  formed.  With  the  increasing  heat  the  iron  begins 
gradually  to  adhere  together ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
beginning  it  is  formed  into  small  lumps  of  spongy  iron,  which 
feel  more  or  less  soft  under  the  tool.  At  this  time  the  pnddler 
turns  the  iron  ouee  or  twice  rapidly  over  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
heat  it  thoroughly,  when  it  begins  to  form  larger  lumps,  or  balls, 
or  loops,  by  uniting  small  parcels.  If  the  iron  is  uniformly  hot 
and  well  soaked  with  cinder,  it  adheres  easily  together  and  loops 
are  formed  with  great  facility.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is  cold,  or  dry, 
it  does  not  weld  and  must  be  turned  and  exposed  to  heat  until  it 
sticks  together.  Balls  are  now  formed,  of  nearly  a  round  shape ; 
and  when  all  the  iron  is  converted  into  halls  of  from  80  to  120 
pounds  each,  they  are  drawn,  by  means  of  tongs,  from  the  fur- 
nace and  carried  on  a  car  or  wheelbarrow  to  the  hammer  or 
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to  be  formed  into  blooms. 


A  pair  of  tongs  is  represented  in  fig,  276,  suspended  by  a  long 
chain,  fastened  above  the  furnace  to  a  timber  of  the  building. 
The  wagon,  as  shown,  ia  constructed  of  bars  of  wrought-iron,  and 
is  run  on  a  flooring  of  cast-iron  plates. 

With  ordinary  attention  a  heat  may  be  worked,  on  an  aver- 
age, within  li  hours'  time ;  the  kind  of  metal  used  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  time.  But  the  quality  of  iron  made  depends  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  the  metal  used.  When  any  improvement  in 
quality  is  contemplated,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  inchnes 
the  metal  to  boiling,  is  adopted.  This  requires  more  time  and 
labor  than  the  puddling  described  above.  In  puddling,  the  ob- 
ject is  fast  work ;  and  this  is  accompHshed  by  using  only  a  little 
cinder  and  commencmg  the  work  on  the  iron  at  a  low  heat,  in- 
creasing it  gradually  as  the  operation  proceeds.  Weak  metal 
will  hear  but  httle  heat  and  little  cinder ;  and  if  well  worked  and 
shingled  cold,  wiU  make  quite  as  fibrous  iron  as  the  best  plate 
iron.  But  such  puddled  iron,  of  weak  metal,  changes  its  nature 
from  fibrous  to  crystallized  iron  when  heated  to  a  higher  degree 
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than  tbat  by  which  it  has  been  puddled.  Good  plate  iron  will 
bear  a  high  heat  throughout  the  whole  operation,  weak  plate  or 
pig  iron  will  not ;  it  must  be  kept  and  worked  at  a  lower  heat. 


This  operation  ia  managed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  other — 
that  is,  the  heat  is  gradually  increased  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  welding  heat  on  the  balls  of  -weak  iron  is  not  as  high 
as  that  on  iron  of  good  metal.  In  all  cases  where  puddling  is 
contemplated  it  is  advisable  to  chill  the  cast-iron,  no  matter  if 
puddled  directly  from  the  blast-furnace,  or  if  refined.  Gray  iron, 
or  tempered  metal — that  is,  metal  east  in  dry  sand  or  coal-dust — 
does  not  puddle  well ;  and  whitened  or  chilled  iron  is  not  suitable 
for  boiUng. 

Soiling. — In  puddhng,  it  is  a  leading  point  to  work  with  only 
a  little  cinder  in  the  furnace ;  but  in  boiling  the  reverse  is  the 
ease — the  larger  the  proportion  of  cinder  to  the  iron,  the  more 
advantageous  is  the  result.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  operation 
of  boiling  is  practised  to  a  limited  extent,  because  the  necessary 
supply  of  good  cinder  cannot  always  be  obtained.  In  this  opera- 
tion we  are  thus  enabled  to  make  good  iron  always,  from  any 
kind  of  metal,  provided  good  cinder  is  in  the  furnace.  Where 
good  charcoal  plate  iron  is  puddled,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
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cinder  can  always  be  obtained  from  one  pttddling-fumace  to 
supply  a  boiling-furnace,  if  the  metsd  to  be  boiled  is  of  a  good 
quality.  Boiling  is  chiefly  done  to  improve  quality ;  it  will, 
when  properly  performed,  be  always  productive  of  a  better  iron 
thau  puddling.  The  bottom  of  a  boiling-furnace  is  started  and 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  puddling-fiirnaee,  with 
the  only  difference  that  a  larger  quantity  of  cinder  is  thrown  into 
the  furnace  at  once.  Instead  of  2  inches,  at  least  4  inches  in 
thickness  of  solid  cinder  should  be  put  on  the  iron  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  bottom  is  for  these  reasons  lower,  but  not  deeper 
than  12  inches  beneath  the  work-plate  of  the  door.  These  fur- 
naces m,ust  be  of  necessity  furnished  with  iron  boshes,  no  matter 
■whether  fluxes  are  used  or  not ;  fbr  the  cinder  is  generally  so 
fusible  as  to  dissolve  stones,  fire-bricks,  or  any  other  substance 
rapidly — cold  iron  will  resist  its  influence.  When  the  cinder  in 
a  furnace  is  properly  melted,  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  layer 
for  the  molten  iron,  it  is  pushed  by  means  of  a  long  hook,  around 
the  hearth  towards  the  boshes,  and  cooled  so  far  as  to  stick  to 
them.  The  hearth  forms  now  a  concave  mould,  similar  to  that 
represented  in  fig.  277.     In  charging  the  pig-iron  either  fiom  the 


stove,  or  cold,  it  is  not  distributed  over  the  whole  heartli,  but 
more  closely  piled  together  so  that  the  slag  may  be  heated  beibre 
any  melted  iron  touches  it ;  and  in  order  to  heat  bottom  and 
iron  uniformly,  the  latter  is  fi-equently  moved  about  while  it  is 
heating.  At  least  20  minutes  are  required  for  good  pig-iron  be- 
fore the  proper  heat  for  work  is  obtained;  for  impure  anthracite 
iron,  or  coke  iron,  half,  and  in  some  kinds  of  furnaces  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  The  mode  of  charging  the  iron  has  a  pccuhar 
influence  on  its  quality,  and  necessarily  on  the  quantity.  Our 
own  experience  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  good  metal,  or 
in  fact  that  for  puddling,  may  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
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lieai-tli,  so  as  to  work  hot  iron  in  cold  cinder.  When  tlie  boiling 
is  to  be  carried  out  to  perfection,  cold  iron  ought  to  be  worked 
in  hot  cinder.  These  expressions,  of  course,  must  be  understood 
comparatively.  When  all  attempts  to  make  good  iron  of  very 
bad  or  impure  metal  have  failed,  it  may  be  done  successfally  if 
the  iron  is  closely  piled,  and  the  furnace  strongly  heated  before 
the  work  ia  started.  We  never  failed  to  obtain  first-rate  iron, 
provided  the  cinder  was  of  suitable  quality  and  quantity,  when 
the  pigs  were  chained  in  the  manner  represented  in  iig.  278.     In 


this  case,  the  flue  must  be  contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits,  so 
as  to  cause  the  furnace  to  work  slow  and  the  heat  on  the  piga 
continued  until  they  are  all  melted  down  without  being  moved. 
This  melting  requires  generally  a  long  time.  The  operation  is 
not  a  practical  one,  for  it  causes  slow  work  and  a  large  waste  of 
iron ;  but  the  quality  produced  may  be  depended  on.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  iron  is  charged  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of 
indifference,  or  whether  it  is  turned  while  melting  or  not.  In 
boiling,  it  must  be  a  leading  object  to  heat  the  cuider  in  the  bot- 
tom before  the  iron  becomes  heated  so  as  to  melt.  The  melting- 
in  is  therefore  slower  and  more  laborious,  in  boiling  than  in  pud- 
dling. The  chief  object  in  boiling  is  to  obtain  good  quahty  from 
inferior  pig-iron ;  and  as  this  necessarily  requires  a  large  portion 
of  iron  to  be  converted  into  cinder,  the  roof  of  the  furnace  is 
raised  higher.  It  is  from  24  to  28  inches  above  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  iron,  eiliher  in  melting  or  balling,  is  less  affected  by  the 
flame. 

In  this  operation  the  iron  ought  to  be  perfectly  fluid  when 
the  work  commences.  The  damper  is  then  closed,  and  the  heat 
of  the  fvimace  retained  at  the  melting-point ;  fresh  coal  may  be 
1  at  this  time  so  as  to  exclude  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the 
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iroa.  The  niasB  of  iron  and  cinder  is  now  diligently  stirred ;  and 
when  all  the  iron  is  perfectly  dissolved,  some  moistened  hammer- 
Blag,  or  artificial  fluses  are  thrown  in,  while  the  tools  are  used 
a  timely  manner.  These  substances  should  be  introduced 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  About  a  handful  of  hammer-slag 
taken  in  a  small  dish  or  scoop,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  27 
and  thrown  into  the  furnace  at  the  work-door.  ^    ^^ 

This  operation  is  continued  until  the  iron  be- 
gins to  boU,  that  is,  rises  or  ferments.  At  a 
certain  time,  or  after  a  certain  quantity  of  flux 
is  thrown  in,  the  cinder  rises;  and  then  no 
more  hammer-slag  is  required,  for  it  ■will  work 
its  way  without  it.  The  mass  is  supposed  to  rise  up  to  the  work- 
plate,  so  that  no  cinder  may  flow  from  the  furnace  through  the 
door ;  and  then  the  Are  is  stirred  and  the  damper  drawn  very 
little,  merely  to  increase  the  heat  slowly.  If  heat  is  now  too 
rapidly  appKed,  the  cinder,  which  shows  a  slimy  consistence,  is 
melted  and  falls  down,  and  the  fermentation  or  boiling  is  at  an 
end ;  little  and  weak  iron  is  the  consequence.  The  heat  should 
be  raised  very  slowly,  by  diligent  work  with  the  toola  Soon 
afl«r  the  cinder  rises  to  the  work-bridge,  white  specks  of  iron  ap- 
pear on  its  surface  and  disappear  quickly ;  by  degrees  groups  of 
such  particles  appear  in  a  rolling  motion  on  the  surface  of  the 
cinder,  and  as  quickly  disappear.  The  iron  is  now  in  small  crys- 
tals, which  float  in  the  cinder ;  they  are  lifted  to  the  surface  by 
carbonic  oxide — whicb  is  formed  of  the  oxygen  of  the  cinder  and 
the  carbon  of  the  iron— and  the  gas,  when  discharged,  restores 
the  iron  to  its  full  gravity,  and  it  descends  again.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  wifh  gray  iron  and  a  moderate  heat,  blue  flames  of 
carbonic  oxide  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  cinder ;  with  white 
iron,  no  matter  how  much  carbon  it  may  contain,  no  flames  are 
visible ;  and  we  suppose  that  in  tliis  case  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 
When  the  heat  is  high  on  gray  iron  and  much  hammer-slag  is 
used,  no  flames  are  formed — the  gas  from  below  the  cinder  ap- 
pears and  disappears  without  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  from 
equal  qualities  of  pig-iron,  the  metal  obtained  when  flames  are 
formed  is  generally  of  a  better  quality  than  that  produced  with- 
out them.  Shortly  after  the  iron  has  thus  risen  to  the  surface  of 
the  cinder  and  under  the  influence  of  an  increasing  heat,  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  in  it  is  exhausted,  and  the  fermentation  ceases ;  the 
cinder  falls  down  to  the  bottom  and  exposes  the  iron  in  a  spongy 
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mass,  honey-combed,  to  the  influence  of  the  heat.  This  iron 
would  soon  weld  together  into  one  mass,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
workmen.  It  is  therefore  industriously  turned  about,  hroken 
into  smaii  pareela,  and  exposed  on  aU  sides  to  the  heat.  When 
thoroughly  hot  it  is  formed  into  balls,  withdrawn  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  shingled  into  blooms. 

Boiling  requires  more  time  than  puddling;  a  heat  cannot  be 
finished  in  less  than  2  hours,  unless  the  pig-iron  is  very  good 
and  cinder  abundant.  It  requires  more  labor  and  more  fuel  than 
puddling.  But  by  boiling,  as  good  iron  can  be  produced  as  in 
the  best  charcoal-foi^e,  with  more  regularity,  certainty,  and  uni- 
formity. As  good  yield  can  never  be  obtained  in  a  refining  opera- 
tion, as  in  boiling.  The  same  kind  of  pig-iron  which  will  yield 
but  80  per  cent  in  the  charcoal-forge,  or  as  much  in  being  refined 
and  puddled,  will  furnish  with  equal  ease  95  per  cent,  of  good 
iron  in  boiling.  Some  of  the  forges  yield  in  boiling  charcoal  pig, 
fi'om  95  to  97  per  cent  on  an  average ;  others  only  90.  Anthra- 
cite iron,  from  85  to  90  per  cent.  Coke  pig  is  generally  run 
through  the  finery,  and  the  yield  in  blooms  may  amount  to  80 
pounds  from  100  pounds  of  pig.  In  the  Western  States  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  chiefly  used  in  puddling  furnaces,  and  no  blowers  are 
applied.  The  use  of  coal  there  is  about  one  ton  to  the  ton  of  iron 
produced.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  blower  is  used  throughout, 
either  for  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal ;  and  the  consumption  of 
coal  is  not  often  above  1800  pounds  to  a  ton  of  iron — fi-equently 
as  low  as  1600,  and  even  1300  or  1400,  in  good  furnaces  and 
with  good  pig-iron. 

General  Bemo/rhs. — The  best  method  in  practice  for  working 
cheap,  is  to  multiply  the  kinds  of  pig-iron,  either  for  the  charcoal- 
forge  or  for  the  puddhng-famace.  The  same  point  is  important 
here  as  at  the  smelting-furnaces  with  ores  and  fluxes ;  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  different  kinds,  the  better  for  success.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  state  why  it  is  so ;  this  has  been  done  already. 
When  various  kinds  of  pig-iron  are  at  disposal,  they  work  best 
when  all  of  them  are  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions. 
Such  a  mixture  works  faster,  produces  better  iron,  and  yields 
more  than  a  single  kind.  In  order  to  enjoy  these  advantages, 
forges  and  rolling-mills  should  be  separated  from  the  blast-fur- 
naces. The  principle  is  so  far  a  leading  one  in  metallurgy,  that 
some  operations—copper  smelting,  for  example — cannot  be  car- 
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ried  on  to  advantage  without  it.  It  is  of  most  importance  in 
manufacturing  iron. 

Pure  iron  is  not  the  strongest ;  but  that  which  contains  the 
smallest  amount  of  a  certain  kind  of  impurities,  is  tho  beat  in  all 
instances.  Stee!,  deprived  of  its  carbon  and  other  substances,  is 
the  strongest  iron.  First  quality  of  German  steel  consists  of  (I) 
98-OS  iron,  1'9-i  carbon,  a  faint  trace  of  sulphur,  silicon,  and  cop- 
per. The  best  English  cast-steel  consists  of  (11)  93"80  iron,  1-43 
carbon,  I'OO  sulphur,  1'92  manganese,  '52  sihcon,  '93  arsenic,  '12 
antimony,  '18  nitrogen,  and  a  trace  of  tin.  The  best  Swedish 
iron,  of  which  this  steel  is  made,  consists  of  (III)  98'78  iron,  '84 
carbon,  •12  silicon,  '02  arsenic,  '07  copper,  -05  manganese.  Bar- 
iron  from  "Wales,  good  quality,  contained  (IV)  98-90  iron,  '41 
carbon,  '40  phosphorus,  '08  silicon,  and  -Oi  manganese.  Very 
strong,  compact,  common  charcoal  iron  (V)  99'13  iron,  -66  carbon, ' 
■29  manganese,  '05  copper,  and  a  trace  of  silex.  When  we  ex- 
amine some  kinds  of  crude  iron,  we  detect  the  cause  of  imperfec- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  wrought-iron  manufactured  of  it 
A  flrst-rate  crude  white  iron,  of  which  the  best  German  iron  is 
made,  consists  of  (VI)  95'20  iron,  2-91  carbon,  1'79  manganese, 
■08  phosphorus,  -01  sulphur,  and  "001  silicon.  White  crude  iron 
from  the  same  kind  of  spathic  ore,  but  smelted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  stee],  contained  (VII)  89'71  iron,  5-14  carbon,  4-50  man- 
ganese, '56  silicon,  ■OS  phosphorus,  -002  sulphur.  A  gray  coke, 
caat-iron,  well  qualified  for  the  foundry,  contained  (VIII)  iron 
94-63,  carbon  2-60,  silicon  1'53,  manganese  -50,  phosphorus  -39, 
and  sulphur  ■35.  Gray  Scotch  pig,  Clyde,  contained  (IX)  iron 
92-30,  carbon  2-20,  silicon  2-80,  phosphorus  1-30,  sulphur  1-40. 
In  comparing  the  composition  of  hot-blast  and  cold-blast  iron,  we 
obtain  a  still  more  comprehensive  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
refining  process.  No.  2  charcoal  irbn,  smelted  by  cold-blast,  con- 
tained (X)  93-29  iron,  4^77  carbon,  '71  silicon,  1-28  phosphorus. 
The  same  ore  and  flux,  smelted  by  charcoal  and  hot-blast  of  470°, 
(SI)  91-42  iron,  4"15  carbon,  3-21  sihcon,  1-22  phosphorus. 

In  these  notices  of  assays  we  have  neglected  to  allude  to  the 
difference  which  exists  in  crude  iron,  in  consequence  of  having 
carbon  chemically  combined,  or  as  a  mechanical  admixture ;  be- 
cause we  may,  by  cooling  the  melted  iron  suddenly,  convert 
almost  all  the  carbon  into  chemically  combined  carbon.  In  tem- 
pering, for  instance,  the  white  of  assay  VII,  which  has  all  its  car- 
bon chemically  combined,  wo  may  convert  th^  into  a  mechanical 
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admixture.  However  little  difference  it  appears  to  make  in  re- 
fining iron,  whether  the  carbon  is  chemically  or  mechanically  com- 
bined, yet  it  has  some  influence  on  the  operation.  All  substancea 
which  are  in  a  chemical  comhination,  or  simply  dissolved  in  an- 
other, form,  when  oxidized,  the  highest  oxides  which  can  exist 
in  atmospheric  air.  This  is  the  ease  with  all  the  metals  dissolv- 
ed in  sidphur,  or  any  other  substance,  even  in  metals  them- 
selves; and  in  fact  it  appears  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature. 
Carburetted  hydrogen  always  forms  carbonic  acid  and  water- 
never  carbonic  oxide  and  water,  when  burning  in  the  air.  If, 
therefore,  we  melt  iron  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  ,whieh  contains 
carbon  in  solution,  whether  it  is  white  or  gray,  if  melted  at  a 
high  heat  carbonic  acid  is  formed.  Thus  it  happens  we  do  not 
see  blue  flames,  when  white  or  gray  iron  is  boiled  at  a  high 
heat.  This  circumstance  has  a  favorable  influence  on  the  re- 
lining  operation,  provided  the  iron  is  free  from  silicon  or  nearly 
so,  because  it  accelerates  the  removal  of  carbon ;  but  when  silieon 
is  present,  the  case  is  different.  We  omit  here  to  speak  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  other  substances,  because  these  belong  of  neces- 
sity to  the  class  of  chemically  combined  matter.  Carbon  has  very- 
little  aiSnity  for  oxygen  at  low  temperatures ;  and  in  the  form  of 
graphite,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  gray  iron,  it  requires  a  high 
heat  to  combine  with  it.  But  when  heated  to  a  white  heat,  it 
surpasses  all  other  substances  in  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  that 
condition  it  will  deprive  silex,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  all  the 
metals  of  their  oxygen,  or  will  prevent  their  oxidation.  I"rom 
this  we  easily  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that  impure  white  iron — 
such  as  hot-blast,  cote,  and  anthracite  iron,  cannot  furnish  good 
bar-iron  when  it  is  melted  in  presence  of  oxygen,  because  the 
dissolved  carbon  will  absorb  the  oxygen  before  other  substances 
are  supplied  and  removed ;  and  as  the  iron  is  thus  deprived  of 
the  best  and  most  harmless  means  of  fusibility,  it  crystalhzes  with 
a  portion  of  chemically  combined  impurities,  and  forms  short 
iron.  The  best  means  to  refine  such  impure  iron  is  to  melt  it  at 
a  low  heat,  and  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  cinder — such  as  the 
charcoal-forge  affords — so  as  to  retain  the  carbon  until  the  other 
impurities  are  removed,  and  then  expel  it.  This  is  the  leading 
principle  in  practice  with  all  iron  which  contains  carbon  in  chemi- 
cal union.  It  may  be  worked  in  the  charcoal-forge,  the  finery, 
or  by  the  various  modes  of  puddling.  The  only  means  of  suc- 
ceeding in  removing  any  injurious  impurities  is  to  retain  the 
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melted  condition  of  such  iron  by  carbon,  so  as  to  afford  these  im- 
purities an  opportunity  to  be  oxidized  and  removed.  For  these 
reasons  impure  iron  should  find  a  hot  bottom,  and  all  cooling  in- 
fluences should  be  removed.  In  practice  this  cannot  be  observed, 
because  of  the  expenditures  in  labor  and  materials. 

The  foregoing  theory  is  not  only  correct  when  applied  to 
white  iron,  but  also  gray  iron ;  yet  as  the  carbon  in  gray  iron  is 
not  80  combustible  as  it  is  in  white  iron,  we  always  succeed  better 
in  removing  impurities  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter. 

This  explanation  shows  clearly,  why  all  attempts  have  proved 
unprofitable  to  refine  hot  melted  iron  as  it  comes  from  the  blast- 
furnace. The  carbon  in  iron  which  is  so  hot  as  when  it  comes 
from  the  blast-furnace,  is  chemically  combined,  and  consequently 
very  combustible.  It  is  consimied  before  the  other  foreign  mat- 
ter is  removed ;  and  when  the  crude  iron  is  impure  and  deprived 
of  its  carbon,  no  strong  wrought-iron  can  be  expected. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  principle  on  which  refining  ought  to 
be  conducted.  In  all  cases  of  pure  crude  iron,  we  may  work 
white  iron  at  a  high  heat,  so  as  to  gain  on  time  and  fuel,  and 
work  on  a  cold  bottom.  The  latter  expression,  of  course,  refers 
only  to  a  diy  bottom,  or  little  cinder.  Impure  iron — such  as  all 
hot-blast  iron,  anthracite  and  coke  iron — should  be  gray,  and 
melted  on  a  bottom  with  much  cinder,  so  that  the  impurities 
may  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  cinder,  and  absorbed  by 
its  alkali  before  carbon  is  removed.  This,  of  course,  requires  in 
many  instances  very  much  cinder,  and  that  of  an  alkaline  con- 
stitution. White  impure  iron  cannot  form  pure  strong  wrought- 
iron,  because  it  is  infusible  before  the  impurities  are  removed. 

In  practice,  we  follow  exactly  the  rules  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  theory.  The  best  iron  is  made  in  charcoal 
fires  which  are  surrounded  by  bad  conductors  of  beat— such  as 
atones  or  brick ;  and  a  lining  of  carbon  is  used  over  them,  so  aa 
to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  metal  with  these  in-walls.  A  little 
iron  is  worked  at  a  time,  and  much  coal  is  consumed.  Charcoal 
fires,  surrounded  by  iron  linings,  require  good  white  plate-iron 
althoiigh  they  work  better  with  gray-pig.  White  and  plate-iron, 
is  worked  to  more  advantage  in  a  puddUng  than  in  a  boiling  fur- 
nace.    Gray  iron  only  can  be  boiled. 

Since  boiling  must  be  considered  as  the  most  profitable 
operation,  and  preferable  to  either  the  charcoal  forge  or  the  pud- 
dling-fnmace,  and  since  white  iron  is  not  suitable  for  this  pur 
37 
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pose ;  and  since  further,  any  wMte  iron  may  be  converted  into 
gray  iron  by  tempering  or  annealing,  the  question  naturally  arises 
if  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  temper  all  pig-iron  before  refining 
or  boiling  it.  This  is  actually  done  in  many  instances  where 
pure  fibrous  iron  is  demanded.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  first 
quality  of  white  cast-iron  is  converted,  by  chilling  it  in  a  similar 
manner  as  crude  copper,  into  thin  plates ;  these  are  piled  with 
small  charcoal  in  a  kind  of  bake-oven,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle 
red  heat  for  some  days.  The  white  crude  iron  is  thus  tempered, 
and  found  to  be  gray  after  that  operation ;  it  then  forms  in  re- 
fining an  extremely  soft,  malleable,  and  fibrous  iron — while  when 
refined  from  the  white  plates  it  forms  a  strong,  but  a  hard  iron, 
of  the  nature  of  steel.  This  tempering  is  partially  performed  in 
the  stove  of  a  puddling-fumace,  and  when  properly  attended  to 
it  is  of  good  service.  A  stove  ought,  therefore,  never  to  heat  the 
iron  so  far  as  to  melt  it,  or  even  to  cause  it  to  show  signs  of  melt- 
ing ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  carbon  and  other  matter  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  chemical  union  with  iron,  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
red-hot.  A  stove  must  be  close  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
fresh  air ;  and  if  the  pigs  could  be  bedded  in  anthracite  dust,  and 
still  heated  to  the  necessary  degree,  the  operation  would  be  more 
perfect.  As  it  requires  a  heat  of  some  days  in  length  to  convert 
white  east-iron  by  these  means  into  gray  iron,  a  stove  can  per- 
form that  operation  but  very  imperfectly ;  still,  it  adds  something 
to  the  success  when  the  iron  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  one  or 
two  hours.  All  arrangements  by  which  it  is  intended  merely  to 
melt  the  iron  previous  to  puddling,  and  thus  to  operate  on  it,  are 
unprofitable.  The  solid  iron  should  be  charged  to  the  puddling- 
furnace,  or  the  forge,  or  finery. 

Wrought-iron  is  only  a  mechanical  admixture  of  iron  and 
foreign  matter;  it  may  contain  a  larger  amount  of  the  latter  than 
even  cast-iron,  and  be  still  very  malleable  and  ductile.  But  an 
essential  condition  is  that  all  the  impurities  should  be  free,  with- 
out any  part,  or  at  least  only  a  smaU  part  of  it,  in  diemical  Lcom- 
bination  with  the  iron.  This  distinguishes  it  from  cast-iron  and 
from  steel,  Wrought-iron  may  contain  any  amount  of  silex  and 
be  perfectly  malleable,  but  it  should  not  contain  any  silicon,  or 
little  of  it,  or  silex  and  carbon ;  for  the  latter  will  reduce  the  first, 
and  cause  it  to  combine  with  iron  again.  On  this  principle  we 
must  be  enabled  to  form  malleable,  or  wrought-iron,  by  mere  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  oxygen ;  this  operation  is  practised  at  present 
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very  extensively.  When  cast-iron  is  imbedded  in  chalk,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime — or  any  carbonate  wMch  does  not  melt  at  a  red 
lieat — and  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  a  few  days,  the  previously 
brittle  cast-iron  becomes  perfectly  malleable.  If  this  iron  is 
again  heated  for  a  shorter  time  in  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  converted 
into  white  malleable  iron,  and  may  now  be  welded  and  drawn 
out  like  WTought-iron,  Cast-iron  which  has  been  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  for  a  long  time  in  the  presence  of  earb<m — as  in  gas  re- 
torts— is  malleable,  however  impure. 

Good  wrought-iron  should  be  as  free  from  foreign  matter  as 
possible,  notwithstanding  that  impure  iron  may  be  very  strong 
and  perfectly  malleable ;  for  all  this  kind  of  iron  is  expected  to 
resist  heat  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  without  being  essentially 
altered.  This  latter  condition  is  not  complied  with  in  impure 
iron ;  it  either  becomes  brittle  or  rotten,  after  being  repeatedly 
heated.  Of  all  the  foreign  admixtures  to  iron,  silicon  adheres 
the  most  tenaciously  to  it,  and  causes  it  to  be  brittle.  The 
amount  of  this  substance  is  particularly  large  in  coke,  in  anthra- 
cite, and  in  all  hot-blast  iron.  It  reaches  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  in 
most  of  the  latter  kinds  of  pig-iron.  Almost  all  other  impurities 
of  iron  may  be  evaporated  in  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  and  cause 
no  other  loss  than  the  ajnount  present  in  the  metal,  or  the  impu- 
rities are  converted  into  acids  and  absorb  but  little  of  the  metaUie 
oxides.  It  is  not  so  with  siheon,  neither  in  its  metallic  state,  nor 
when  oxidized  to  silica.  If  it  is  volatile,  it  will  resist  any  amount 
and  intensity  of  heat.  Silica  is  composed  of  48'04  silicon,  and 
61-96  oxygen  in  100  parts.  Crude  iron,  therefore,  which  con- 
tains 4  per  cent,  of  silicon,  will  foiTn  at  least  8  parts  of  silica ;  and 
that  which  contains  $  per  eent^  at  least  6  parts  of  silica.  The 
latter  amount  occurs  in  every  kind  of  hot-blast  iron.  In  refining 
iron,  the  amount  of  silica  absorbed  by  the  slag  is  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  that  slag  for  sihca  j  and  as  the  quality  depends 
on  the  absence  of  silica  and  o&er  substances,  the  cinder  with 
which  the  melted  iron  is  brought  in  contact  ought  to  contain 
little  of  it,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  capacity  for  absorbing  that 


Cinder  by  which  a  first-rate  quality  of  Swedish  iron  is  pro- 
duced, contains  only  from  7  to  8  parts  of  silica  in  100  parts  ^ 
and  if  all  the  metalhc  bases  must  be  furnished  by  the  pig-iron, 
not  much  can  be  loft  of  hot-blast  iron,  for  it  represents  nearly  the 
composition  of  .such  cinder.     Assuming  4  per  cent,  of  siheon  to 
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'be  present  in  pig-iron,  it  is  equal  to  8'3  ailiea ;  if  it  is  saturated 
to  the  above  degree  with  protoxide  of  iron,  it  requires  71'3 
pounds  of  metallic  iron  for  forming  so  much  protoxide.  Of  100 
pounds  of  pig-iron  there  are  left,  therefore,  91'7 — 71'3  =  20-4 
pounds,  which  may  be  converted  into  good  wrought-iron.  Cinder 
from  good  common  charcoal-forge  iron,  contains  22  parts  of  sUica 
in  100  parts  of  slag ;  this  would  aiford  33  pounds  of  good  char- 
coal iron  from  100  pounds  of  hot-blast  pig-iron.  Good  puddhng 
cinder  is  of  a  similar  composition  as  the  latter ;  it  contains  from 
23  to  30  per  cent,  of  sihea.  This  shows  clearly  that  in  refining 
impure  or  hot-hlast  iron,  either  a  large  quantity  of  silicon  must 
remain  in  the  iron,  or  great  loss  must  follow  from  its  removal. 

In  order  to  save  iron  and  still  remove  foreign  matter  from  it, 
iluxes  are  used,  or  such  substances  as  wOl  combine  with  its  im- 
purities. Of  all  the  various  forms  of  working,  the  puddling-fiir- 
□ace,  together  with  the  boiling  operation,  is  the  most  suitable  and 
effective  for  the  application  of  such  fluxes.  The  number  of  ma- 
terials which  may  he  thus  applied  is  very  great,  so  far  as  theory 
indicates ;  but  very  Hmited  in  practice.  The  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  similar  in  all  instances ;  the  fluxes  are  either  charged  with 
the  pig-iron,  or  after  that  is  melted.  They  may  be  also  divided, 
and  partly  charged  with  the  cold  pigs,  and  another  part  thrown 
in  when  these  are  melted.  The  kinds  of  fluxes  which  may  he 
and  are  used,  are  forge  cinder,  hammer-slag,  squeezer  cinder,  and 
pulverized  magnetic  ore ;  these  are  the  most  common.  A  large 
pait  of  them  is  always  charged  with  the  pig-iron,  forming  a  layer 
for  the  latter.  Hammer-slag  is  generally  thrown  in  when  the 
iron  is  melted,  after  having  been  well  mixed  with  the  hot  slag. 
The  governing  principle  thus  in  operation,  is  the  oxidization  of 
silicon  hy  the  fluid  slags.  Hammer-slag,  or  magnetic  ore,  fur- 
nishes oxygen  too  freely  to  sUicious  iron  ;  and  for  these  reasons 
it  is  reserved  until  the  iron  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  melted 
slag.  Water  is  also  used  at  this  time ;  it  cannot  form  a  flux,  it 
merely  furaishes  oxygen  by  being  decomposed,  and  conaequentiy 
does  not  prevent  the  oxidation  of  iron.  In  addition  to  these 
fluxes,  common  salt  is  used.  This  does  not  saturate  any  sdica, 
and  has  no  influence  upon  that  substance,  hut  its  presence  causes 
the  slag  to  be  more  fluid  ;  and  if  any  phosphates  are  present,  the 
acid  is  driven  off  from  them  by  chlorine.  When  much  chlorine 
is  present,  the  refined  iron  is  rendered  cold-short  by  it ;  this  brit- 
tleness  is  easily  reuMved  in  reheating.    Such  iron  generally  forms 
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very  strong  malleable  iron ;  it  is  repeated  and  drawn.  Chlorine 
does  not  remain  in  large  quantities  in  slag,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to 
apply  more  than  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  melted  iron.  The 
presence  of  elay,  or  lime,  causes  it  to  be  more  permanent  than  in 
union  with  other  matter ;  and  as  lime  is  not  a  good  substance  in 
these  puddling  cinders,  clay  is  preferred  and  mixed  with  the  salt. 
Carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  iron  in  this  instance ;  which  must  be  ascribed  to  its  being 
evaporated  in  the  strong  heat  of  the  furnace.  I  have  melted 
these  substances  together  ■with  other  good  forge  slags  at  a  low 
heat,  and  used  the  composition  thus  formed ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
of  as  little  use  as  other  modes  of  application.  The  most  effective 
compound  of  this  kind  is  common  salt,  mixed  ■with  clay  and  a 
little  hammer-slag,  or  iron  ore,  or  black  manganese,  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  for  some  hours  in  an  iron  pot,  so  as  to  expel  a  large 
portion  of  chlorine.  The  brownish-red  substance  thus  obtained 
works  exceedingly  well.  It  is  added  to  the  iron  in  small  quan- 
tities at  the  time  when  hammer-slag  is  commonly  applied.  When 
pig-iron  contains  phosphorus,  if  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
form  of  chalk,  or  pounded-limestone  is  added  to  the  charge  of 
cold  iron,  it  does  no  great  harm — still,  the  iron  is  better  without 
it ;  pure  clay  performs  the  same  services,  without  having  any  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  iron.  Black  manganese  is  a  very  good  flux, 
but  in  its  application  to  silicious  iron  much  caution  is  required ; 
it  furnishes  oxygen  so  readily  that  silicon  cannot  be  oxidized — 
carbon  absorbs  all  the  oxygen.  For  the  same  reasons,  peroxide  of 
iron  cannot  be  employed  to  advantage.  Other  fluxes — such  as 
saltpetre ;  oxides  of  metals,  as  those  of  lead,  zinc,  and  others — are 
of  no  practical  use ;  they  are  expensive,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
enhance  the  value  of  iron.  If  any  additions  to  impure  iron  are 
■useful,  they  are  those  of  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  provided 
they  are  intimately  combined  with  the  crude  iron,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  retain  its  fluidity  until  silicon  is  removed.  These  substances 
are  easily  driven  off  by  a  little  chlorine,  or  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt.  But  thus  to  combine  iron  with  phosphorus,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  fluid,  is  too  expensive,  because  it  requires  remelting  at  a 
low  heat.  The  best  means  to  prepare  this  inferior  metal,  in 
which  all  the  impurities  have  been  chemically  combined  in  the 
high  heat  of  the  blast-furnace,  is  to  expose  it  imbedded  in  fine 
charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite,  or  limestone,  to  a  gentle,  red-heat, 
and  oxidize  the  siles  by  these  means.     This  affords  sufficient 
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carbon  for  Temelting  in  the  puddling-fomaee,  and  an  easy  re 
moval  of  silica.  For  ordinary  purposes,  this  operation  is  too 
expensive. 

Steel. — This  modification  of  iron  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  alloys.  No  metal,  or  alloy,  is  superior  in 
strength  to  steel,  and  very  few  are  harder.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  steel  was  only  carbon  and  iron ;  recent 
shemioal  examinations  have  shown  that  the  best  cast-steel  con- 
tains a  variety  of  substances,  which  are  considered  essential  to  its 
constitution.  After  what  has  been  said  on  alloys  generally,  and 
on  those  of  iron  in  particular,  it  is  not  dif&cult  to  imderstand  the 
relation  in  which  carbon  stands  to  iron ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  present  in  iron,  in  order  to 
constitute  steel.  It  has  been  decided  by  experiments,  that  iron 
which  is  free  from  other  substances,  and  contains  less  than  'So 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  does  not  assume  that  hardness  which  distin- 
guishes steel ;  it  forms  hard  iron.  JVom  1'4  to  2-3  per  cent,  of 
carbon  appears  to  be  the  other  extreme ;  when  iron  contains 
more  than  that  amount  of  carbon,  it  becomes  porous  and  brittle, 
and  is  east-iron.  We  find,  so  far  as  carbon  is  concerned,  that  iron 
■ffith  less  than  ■65  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  wrought-iron ;  from  that 
to  2 '3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  forms  stee! ;  and  when  the  quantity  of 
carbon  is  larger,  the  metal  is  considered  cast-iron.  There  are 
other  substances  which  impart  hardness  to  iron,  and  perform  in 
that  respect  a  similar  office  to  carbon.  Steel  which  is  peculiarly 
elastic,  Brescian-steel,  consists  of  (I)  98'06  iron,  1'94  carbon,  and 
faint  traces  of  sulphur  and  silicon,  A  German  steel,  equally  as  suit- 
able for  cutlery  and  edge-tools,  contains  (II)  97"88  iron,  1'70  car- 
bon, ■045ilicon,'38copper,  and  traces  of  sulphur  and  tin.  Common 
English  cast-steel,  contains  (III)  97'94  iron,  1'72  carbon,  '22  silicon, 
■07  copper,  '02  manganese,  "007  arsenic.  It  has  been  shown  in 
page  575,  assay  II,  that  the  best  cast-steel  contains  the  smallest 
amount  of  iron — 93'80 — and  also  a  small  amount  of  carbon,  1'4S  ; 
but  a  large  number  and  amount  of  other  substances.  The  assays 
I  and  II,  are  of  German  steel,  made  in  the  charcoal-forge  directly 
from  crude  white  iron  smelted  of  sparry  ore.  Assays  II  and  III — 
page  576 — are  of  converted  cast-steel.  The  wrought-iron  of  which 
the  latter  is  produced,  contains  already  some  of  that  foreign  matter 
which  we  observe  in  the  steel,  and  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
phospiiorus,  in  a  larger  quantity. 

hardening. — Any  substance  which  combines  chemically  with 
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iron,  will  impart  hardness  to  it ;  but  the  preseace  of  carbon  is 
required,  in  order  to  produce  that  peculiarity,  softness  after  tem- 
pering, which  we  observe  in  so  higli  a  degree  in  steel.  Other 
substances,  which  have  suf&cient  cohesion,  produce  a  similar,  but 
weaker,  effect  on  iron  than  carbon,  such  are  sulphur,  or  arsenic, 
and  perhaps  others ;  but  no  other  substance  is  more  available  and 
more  perfectly  suited  for  this  purpose  than  carbon.  When  the 
difference  between  hardened  and  tempered  steel  is  caused  by  car- 
bon, or  any  other  substance,  in  chemical  union,  in  the  hardened, 
and  in  mechanical  admixture  in  tempered  steel,  it  is  evident  that 
this  condition  must  be  dependent  upon  temperature  or  other 
agencies.  German  steel,  manufactured  at  a  high  heat,  requires  a 
white  heat  for  hardening,  and  its  carbon  is  so  firmly  united  to 
the  iron  that  this  kind  of  steel  may  be  welded  to  it  with  great 
fecility.  Eefined  shear-steel,  which  has  been  much  heated  and 
hammered,  will  bear,  next  to  German  steel,  the  highest  heat  in 
hardening  and  welding.  Ordinary  cast-steel  will  bear  less  than 
shear-steel,  and  is  welded  with  difficulty ;  the  finest  cast-steel 
will  bear  the  least  degree  of  it,  and  cannot  be  welded  to  iron  by 
the  common  process.  This  shows  that  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
snbstances  cause  the  steel  to  be  more  fusible,  and  to  bear  less 
heat  in  hardening.  The  degree  of  heat  by  which  the  chemical 
union  of  carbon  and  iron  is  accomplished  is  therefore  not  per- 
manent— ^it  varies  with  the  fusibdity  of  the  metal.  This  we  ob- 
serve as  well  in  east-iron  as  in  all  other  metallic  alloys.  The 
change  in  the  constitution  of  steel  may  be  produced  at  very  low 
temperatures,  indeed  at  almost  any  temperature.  The  finest  edge, 
and  a  high  degree  of  hardness,  are  produced  by  the  mere  ham- 
mering of  steel ;  and,  if  the  above  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  is  correct,  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  carbon  and  iron  in  tempered  steel  is  converted  into  a  chemical 
compound  by  mere  compression.  We  recognize  this  fact  in 
drawing  wire,  sheet  iron,  or  in  hammering  iron,  or  any  other  metal 
or  alloy.  In  these  operations  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  liberated 
by  compression,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
metamorphosis ;  but  we  find  that,  when  the  compression  is  very 
rapid,  and  brought  about  by  great  force,  the  phenomenon  attend- 
ing its  application  is  similar  to  that  of  a  strong  heat;  the  raetai 
becomes  extremely  brittle.  The  best  edge,  and  consequently  the 
highest  degree  of  cohesion  and  compactness  in  steel,  is  produced 
by  striking  a  small  bar  of  tempered  steel,  with  a  small  steel  ham- 
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raer,  on  a  cold  polished  steel  anvil,  so  as  to  avoid  any  consider- 
able or  perceptible  increase  of  heat.    If  this  operation  is  performed 
on  a  square  bar  of  steel,  in  the  manner  represented 
Fig-  280.         ^^  Qg^  280,  by  means  of.  a  hammer  of  the  smallest 

!,  of  one  or  two  ounces  weight,  and  the  corner 
of  the  steel,  thus  compressed,  is  ground  down  so 

;o  remove  the  surface  which  has  been  touched 
.  by  the  hammer,  we  obtain  an  edge  which  cannot 

surpassed  for  fineness  by  any  other  means  of 
I  hardening.  This  shows  that  hardening  may  be 
performed  by  a  variety  of  means,  and  that  heat  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  strong  cohesion  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon ;  and  by  whatever  means  we  produce  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  particles  of  metal  and  carbon,  we  secure  hardness. 
These  reflections  serve  to  explain  the  manipulations  which  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

The  common  means  by  which  steel  is  hardened  are  well 
known ;  these  form  no  part  of  our  investigations ;  but  we  may 
remark,  that  it  is  not  so  much"  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  steel 
is  exposed,  before  chilling  it,  as  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  cooling  medium  and  the  heat  of  the  metal,  together  with 
the  heat-conducting  capacity  of  the  refrigerator.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  little  is  gained  by  substituting  other  fluids  than 
pure  water  for  hardening  steel.  This  is  an  entirely  practical  opera- 
tion ;  the  temperature  of  water  may  be  in  all  instances  the  same, 
and  fresh  common  spring  water,  or  river  water,  is  as  good  as  any 
other  fluid.  But,  as  the  liability  of  steel  to  lose  some  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  increases  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
as,  near  its  smelling  point,  it  assumes  the  nature  of  cast-iron,  it  is 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  its  original  character,  to 
perform  the  hardening  operation  at  the  lowest  possible  heat ;  for 
these  reasons  water  as  cold  as  possible  is  used,  and  as,  by  plung- 
ing the  hot  metal  into  it,  an  atmosphere  of  steam  is  formed  around 
it,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  either  the  metal  or  the  water 
ought  to  he  moved,  to  expose  the  hot  metal  to  renewed  action  of 
the  cold  particles.  The  application  of  acids  or  salts,  for  hardening, 
is  injurious  to  steel,  however  good  conductors  of  heat  such  solu- 
tions are.  Some  of  the  fluid  will  always  penetrate  the  metal  and 
cause  its  decomposition.  The  use  of  oil  or  fat  for  this  purpose  is, 
if  not  equally  prejudicial,  at  least  of  little  benefit.  That  fluids 
penetrate  metals,  and  particularly  iron,  is  shown  in  w ' 
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when  iron  wire  is  cleaned,  after  annealing,  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  wliich  is,  by  neutralization  and  waaliing,  as  far  removed  as 
practicable,  it  retains  always  some  of  the  acid,  which  causes  the 
wire  to  be  brittle  when  fresh.  An  exposure  of  the  wire  to  the 
atmosphere  for  some  time  removes  the  acid,  and  therefore  the 
cause  of  biittleness.  Wire  thus  cleaned  by  acids  is  often  perma- 
nently injured  in  its  strength,  which  does  not  happen  with  wire 
which  is  cleaned  by  the  old  method,  with  sand  and  water. 

Annealing. — ^It  has  been  recommended,  and  it  is  also  prac- 
ticable in  some  instances,  to  modify  the  heat  of  the  metal  and  the 
cooling  medium  for  hardening,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  two  pro- 
duces the  recLuired  degree  of  hardness.  A  uniform  degree  of 
heat  cannot  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  steel ;  and  since  the  mode 
and  time  of  heating  is  also  important,  and  the  fluid  refrigerator 
cannot  be  uniform  in  composition  and  temperature,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  this  method  of  hardening  cannot  be  universal. 
The  common  mode,  and  perhaps  the  best  one  for  hardening,  is  to 
expose  the  steel  to  such  a  degree  of  heat,  and  so  to  cool  it  in  water, 
that  it  assumes  the  highest  degree  of  hardness,  and  then  temper 
by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat.  A  variety  of  means  have  been 
proposed  for  tempering  hardened  steel,  such  as  melted  fusible 
metals,  lead  and  alloys  of  lead,  heated  fat  or  oil.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  steel,  we  soon  find  that  the  various  kinds  require 
different  degrees  of  heat,  by  which  they  assume  a  definite  texture 
or  hardness,  and  that  neither  a  certain  degree  of  heat  nor  a  cer- 
tain color  of  its  tempered  surface  will  indicate  the  actual  condition 
of  the  steel.  The  operations  on  steel  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  they  cannot  be  brought  under  general  rules — they  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  skUl  of  the  practical  man ;  no  language 
can  impart  that  information  which  is  appUcable  in  all  cases.  The 
following  statements  are  for  these  reasons  to  be  considered  as 
relatively  true,  and  not  as  generally  applicable.  Steel  which  has 
been  hardened  to  the  extreme  should  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  400° 
for  chirurgical  instruments,  such  as  lancets ;  it  assumes  then  a 
faint  yellow  color  on  its  polished  surface ;  to  425°  for  razors, 
which  tempers  it  yellow ;  to  432°  for  penknives,  which  it  also 
tempers  yellow ;  to  468"  for  scissors  and  cold  chisels,  the  color  is 
brown  yellow ;  to  490°  for  edge  tools  and  common  cutlery,  color 
purple ;  to  508°  for  table  knives,  color  also  purple ;  to  630°  for 
small  springs  and  weapons ;  to  537°  for  large  springs,  saws,  augers, 
the  color  is  blue ;  to  580°  for  large  saws,  the  color  of  which  it 
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)  to  dart  blue ;  beyond  600°  steel  becomes  black,  ia  aa- 
1  and  soft.  Steel  wbieh  requires  a  liigh  degree  of  heat  for 
hardening,  demands  also  more  heat  for  tempering  than  that  which 
hardens  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat ;  and  steel  exposed  to  a  tem- 
pering heat  of  a  certain  degree,  for  a  length  of  time,  increases  in 
softness,  even  when  the  intensity  of  heat  is  not  increased.  The 
color  of  steel  in  the  fresh  fracture  is  white,  like  deadened  silver. 
Wben  tempered,  it  becomes  more  gray ;  and  when  annealed,  it  ia 
gray,  but  the  intensity  depends  on  the  kind  of  steel  or  amount  of 
carbon.  In  all  cases  the  hardened,  as  well  as  the  annealed  steel, 
should  not  exhibit  to  the  eye,  even  when  aided  by  a  lens,  any 
crystallization.  Hardened  steel  shows  a  little  higher  lustre  than 
annealed  steel.  In  making  these  distinctions,  we  should  always 
regard  hammering  as  equal  to  hardening  by  beat  and  refrigera- 
tion. Excepting  the  peculiarities  consequent  upon  hardening  and 
tempering,  steel  is  extremely  strong ;  the  resistance  to  rupture,  in 
good  annealed  steel,  is  110,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  when 
hardened  to  the  extreme,  it  is  not  so  strong ;  but  if  tempered  to 
a  yellow  color,  it  will  carry  180,000  pounds.  Its  resistance  to 
crushing  and  a  permanent  alteration  of  form,  are  equally  distin- 
guished. Steel  is  not  very  ductile.  When  cold,  it  will  not  bear 
much  alteration  of  form,  and  when  heated,  it  is,  in  some  Idnds, 
equal  to  iron.  Cast-steel  will  not  bear  much  bending,  German 
steel,  shear  steel,  and  all  Idnds  of  hammered  steel,  are  more  duc- 
tile when  hot  than  those  kinds  which  have  been  less  subjected  to 
compression.  The  specific  gravity  of  steel  is  7'62,  and  from  that 
to  7'81 ;  in  some  very  compact  kinds,  7'9.  Glass-hardened  steel 
occupies  a  larger  space  than  tempered  steel :  the  same  kind  which 
was  7'75  when  annealed,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  only  7'55  when 
hardened.  These  modifications  of  specific  gravity  are,  of  course, 
subjeet  to  the  degree  of  heat  by  wiieh  the  steel  is  hardened,  and 
to  its  constitution.  The  degrees  of  heat  at  which  steel  melts  vary 
considerably:  German  steel  requires  the  highest  heat  for  melting; 
this  may  be  about  3,600° ;  the  best  kinds  of  cast-steel  will  melt 
at  considerably  less,  or  about  2,800°.  Steel  possesses  a  remark- 
able quality  of  retaining  magnetism,  or  of  being  affected  by  the 
magnetic  currents.  Soft  fibrous  iron  assumes  that  quality  quicker, 
but  does  not  retain  it  so  long.  Oxygen  has  little  effect  on  hard- 
ened steel ;  still,  white  cast-iron,  with  much  carbon,  is  superior 
to  steel  in  resisting  oxidation.  The  pure  white  color  of  hardened 
Steel,  and  its  susceptibility  of  being  oxidized  when  heated,  cause 
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tke  beautiful  colors  of  tempered  ateel.  When  heated  under  a 
cover  of  oil,  these  colors  do  not  appear ;  or,  when  such  colored 
and  heated  steel  is  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the 
color  also  disappears.  This  shows  that  the  color  is  caused  by  ox- 
idation, and  that,  in  tempering  steel  under  a  coating  of  oil, 
extreme  caution  is  Tequired  to  hit  the  proper  point  of  heat.  These 
colors  proceed  from  a  coating  of  oxide,  which,  in  its  extreme 
thinness,  causes  the  yellow,  and  when  thick,  blue ;  and  finally,  it 
becomes  opaque,  and  is  black.  Acids  fa<alitate  the  formation  of 
these  colors — alkalies  delay  or  prevent  them  altogether.  Pure 
iron  requires  a  higher  heat,  to  show  the  same  color,  than  steel ; 
the  best  steel,  and  also  white  cast-iron,  will  show  the  series  of 
colors  at  comparatively  the  lowest  degree  of  heat. 

Nature  of  Steel. — Before  proceeding  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  enter  briefly  on  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  steel,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  our  experieuce  with  it.  Steel  is 
iron,  with  more  or  less  impurities  or  matter  alloyed  with  it ;  the 
same  is  true  of  east-iron,  and  also  of  wrought-iron.  We  have 
seen  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  has  no  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  is  steel,  or  cast-iron,  or  har-iron.  Still  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  form  and  nature  of  these  various  metals. 
White  cast-iron,  smelted  of  pure  sparry  ore,  is  hardly  inferior  in 
hardness  to  diamond ;  but  it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  cannot  he 
tempered  except  by  an  extremely  slow  process  of  anneaUng.  This 
crude  iron  contains,  on  an  average,  five  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and 
a  variety  of  other  matter,  all  in  chemical  union.  Those  kinds  of 
this  iron  which  are  suitable  for  natural  steel,  contain  but  little 
silicon;  and  those  in  which  it  abounds,  say  1-5  to  1'8  per  cent., 
or  more  than  1  per  cent.,  are  not  used  for  steel,  but  converted 
into,  and  form  a  very  strong  wrought-iron.  The  quantity  of  iron 
in  this  crude  material  is  not  often  more  than  90  per  cent.  TLe 
finest  kind  of  cast-steel  contains  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  impu- 
rities with  this  cast-iron,  but  it  is  a  different  metal  altogether. 
This  steel  can  be  forged,  almost  welded;  it  does  not  become  per- 
fectly fluid  without  injury,  is  easily  tempered  and  annealed,  and 
extremely  sti'ong.  White  cast-iron  is  not  so ;  it  melts  very  fluid, 
cannot  be  forged  nor  welded,  cannot  he  tempered  nor  annealed  nor 
hardened  like  steel.  Wrought-iron  shows  very  different  qualities 
to  these,  and  still  may  contain  a  similar  amount  of  impurities. 
When  good,  pure  wrought-iron  is  melted  in  a  carbon-lined  cruci- 
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ble^  at  a  Hgh  heat,  a  kind  of  brittle  steel  is  obtained,  wlucli  lias 
similar  qualities  in.  respect  to  hardening,  tempering,  &c.  It  would 
be  impo^ible  to  arrive  at  a  true  theory  on  the  nature  of  steel  by 
comparing  the  quantitative  constituents  of  steel,  wrought-iron,  and 
east-iron,  if  it  was  notfor  one  particular  substance  which  imparts 
a  most  decided  character  to  iron,  and  that  is  silicon.  This  has 
the  strongest  affinity  for  iron,  is  always  present  when  there  is 
carbon,  but  oxidizes  quickly  as  soon  as  the  latter  disappears.  In 
good  steel  we  find  -2  per  cent,  of  sdieon,  and  from  that  to  -5  per 
cent.  If  the  quantity  is  larger,  the  iron  becomes  brittle,  and  must 
be  classed  with  cast-iron.  Wrought-iron  may  contain  less  than 
this  amount  of  silicon,  or  more ;  if  very  httle,  or  not  any  carbon 
is  present,  the  sihoon  will  oxidize,  form  silex,  and  the  iron  may  be 
very  strong,  malleable,  and  in  fact  belong  to  the  best  qualities  of  its 
kiad.  Most  kinds  of  pure  wrought-iron  contain  le^  silicon  than 
converted  steel  or  cast-stee!,  from  which  we  conclude  that  iron 
absorbs  silicon,  along  with  other  matter,  in  the  converting  box. 
Wrought-iron  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  siliciov^  iron  and  pure 
iron ;  the  atoms  of  the  impurities  and  the  metal  are  not  uniformly 
combined,  the  equivalents  are  not  grouped  together  in  compound 
atoms.  Imperfect  kinds  of  wrought-iron  are  more  irregular  than 
those  which  have  been  carefully  worked  and  purified.  Good 
steel  must  be  considered  an  extremely  homogeneous  body  of  com- 
pound atoms ;  an  irregular  iron  cannot,  therefore,  form  good 
steel,  however  pure  it  may  be  on  the  average.  The  most  uniform 
iron,  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  silicon  and  ailes,  will  therefore  form 
the  best  steel.  SOicon  has  a  great  af&nity  for  iron,  and  cannot 
be  removed  from  it  but  in  the  presence  of  such  matter  as  causes 
it  to  be  sufficiently  fluid  to  expose  the  atoms  of  it  to  oxidation. 
This  matter  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  more  easily  removed 
than  silicon,  such  as  carbon,  arsenic,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
some  others.  Iron  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  cannot,  therefore, 
be  refined  successfully  except  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
charcoal,  in  a  cinder  which  is  rich  in  peroxide  of  iron,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  silex  aa  it  is  liberated.  The  charcoal  forge — good,  fusi- 
ble, gray,  pig  iron — much  work — and  small  charges,  are  the  means 
by  which  a  good  result,  for  use  in  the  converting  bos,  may  be 
achieved. 

Natural  Steel.  —  German  steel,  Indian  wootz,  steel  made 
directly  from  the  ore,  and  similar  kinds  of  steel,  are  not  man- 
iifectured  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  expect  ever  will  be. 
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All  these  kinds  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  irregular  in  quality, 
and  expensive ;  or  at  least  would  be  higldy  so,  if  manufactured 
here.  In  order  to  manufacture  good,  uniform  steel,  it  must  be 
melted,  or  often  refined,  which  requires  the  use  of  much  coal. 
The  latter  operation  wdl,  after  much  labor  and  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it^  produce  only  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  Da- 
mascus steel,  a  substance  by  far  too  expensive,  and  unsuitable 
for  our  peaceable  occupations.  German  steel  is  not  so  very  ex- 
pensive in  its  manufacture ;  but,  when  all  the  operations  have 
been  performed  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good 
article,  its  cost  is  considerable,  and  would  not,  after  all,  answer 
our  purposes,  The  only  practical  method,  in  this  country,  ia  to 
convert  iron  in  the  cementation  box,  and  refine  or  melt  the  blis- 
tered steel.  This  is  an  operation  generally  known  and  practised. 
For  these  reasons  we  shall  omit  all  explanation  of  any  other 
method  of  manufacturing  steel  than  that  in  use. 

Steel  of  Cementation— 'Mistered  Steel — Wten  soft,  pure  wrought- 
iron  is  imbedded  in  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  some 
hours  or  a  day ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  steel,  which 
assumes  the  hardness  of  line  steel  when  suddenly  thrown  into 
cold  water.  This  operation  is  frequently  performed  by  the  black- 
smith, and  known  as  case-hardening.  When  it  is  continued  dur- 
ing a  week  or  ten  days,  an  iron  bar  of  ^  or  f  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness is  wholly  converted  into  steel.  The  operation  on  the  large 
scale  ia  similar  to  that  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  with  the  only  dif- 
ference that  a  large  quantity  is  cemented  at  once. 

The  converting  or  cementing  box  is  represented  in  fig.  281. 
It  shows  a  longitudinal  and  vertical  section,  as  it  is  charged  with 
iron  and  cement.  Such  boxes  are  from  10  to  20  feet  in  length, 
and  not  ofle-  "'—  ■"^"-  ■"  ^  '"--'^  ■  ^—  "  '"  -^  ^""-^  '"  ■"^■^th,  and  not 


re  than  30  inches  m  height  All  laige  and  hisrh  boxes  work 
igularly  and  slow  There  is  nothing  gained  m  making  the 
ire  than  0  square  feet ,  that  is  2  feet  high  and  3  feet 
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wide  in  the  clear.  A  box  wliicli  takes  from  8  to  10  tons  of  small 
iron,  that  ia  iron  of  fxl^  inches,  or  12  tons  of  ^X2  inches,  will 
recLuire  16  tons  of  slabs.  There  are  also  boxes  which  take  20 
tons  of  slabs.  They  are  made  of  sandstone  slabs,  but  in  this  coun- 
try most  generally  of  fire-tiles,  that  is  of  slabs  made  of  fire-clay, 
well  worked  and  baked,  in  a  maaner  similar  to  fire-brick.  They 
are  from  12  to  15  iiiclies  wide,  and  as  long ;  or  if  a  box  24  inches 
high  is  to  he  made,  they  are  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  box.  Two 
inches,  and  from  that  to  2J  inches,  not  often  3,  is  the  thickness  of 
these  tiles.  The  boxes  are  put  together  by  using  fire-clay  as 
mortar,  like  furnace  work  in  fire-brick,  and  if  well  constructed  a 
few  more  joints  do  no  harm.  It  is,  therefore,  of  not  much  advan- 
tage to  employ  large  slabs ;  which  is  the  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  not  always  of  so  good  quahty,  and  more 
hable  to  break  than  small  tiles.  The  more  important  object,  in 
constructing  a  converting  box,  is  to  secure  all  the  joints  well  with 
good  fire-clay  mortar,  so  that  the  trunk  may  be  perfectly  air-tight, 
as  far  as  porous  bricks  will  admit  of  it. 


— -~  ■■:  awk'iU* 


The  iron  bars  are  charged  in  the  box  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  282.  The  rods  are  always  flat  iron,  of  the  form  of  wagon- 
tire.  In  some  of  the  steel  works,  slabs  or  plates,  of  firom  30  to 
40  pounds  in  weight,  of  J  or  |  inches  in  thickness,  5  or  6  inches 
wide,  and  15  or  20  inches  long,  are  ijsed  for  conversion.  The 
leading  principle  in  selecting  the  form  of  iron,  is  the  quality  of 
steel  to  be  manufectured  of  it  For  spring-steel,  heavy  saws, 
agricultural  implements,  and  common  steel,  slabs  may  be  con- 
verted, and  rolled  or  drawn  under  the  hammer  into  bars.  Shear- 
steel,  or  that  refined  steel  which  is  manufactured  of  blistered  steel 
by  being  fagotted,  welded  and  drawn,  is  generally  made  of  small 
bars  ix2  inches.  Oast-steel,  which  is  in  some  instances  exposed 
to  two  or  three  converting  heats,  with  fresh  cement,  is  in  bars  of 
from  f  XS  or  |X3  inches.    The  iron  bars  should  never  touch  each 
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Other  in  the  "box ;  a  layer  of  cement  at  least  ^  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness must  be  between  them.  In  charging  a  box,  a  layer  of  ce- 
ment about  1  inch  thick  is  sifted  uniformly  over  the  bottom,  and 
upon  this  the  first  layer  of  iron  is  set  edgeways.  The  bars  are 
set  one  inch,  or  a  space  at  least  equal  to  their  thickness  apart, 
and  as  far  from  the  sides.  Over  this  first  layer  of  iron  sufficient 
cement  is  sifted  to  fUl  all  the  spaces  between  the  bars  and  cover 
them  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Another  layer  of  bars  is  now 
laid  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  first  and  covered  with  cement; 
and  the  operation  is  continued  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bars  should  be  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  box :  long  and  short  pieces  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  length.  At  each  end  of  the  box,  a  space  of  at  least  one 
inch  is  filled  with  cement.  Through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  box,  as  shown  ui  fig.  283,  some  rods,  trial-rods,  pro- 


ject :  thi  ^  to  the  cen- 

tre of  the  box.  The  aperture  thus  formed  in  the  end  is  closed 
by  fire-clay  or  sand.  The  necessity  that  one  layer  of  bars  should 
correspond  with  the  interstices  of  the  other,  is  obvious ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  profitable  to  insert  the  bars  in  a  flat  position.  The 
last  layer  is  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fresh  cement,  and  upon 
this  two  or  three  inches  of  old  cement  is  laid ;  the  whole  is  then 
covered  by  a  layer  of  fine  moulding-sand.  Or  a  better  material  for 
this  purpose  is  the  fine  sand  fi'om  grindstones,  where  wet  grinding 
is  performed.  This  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  sand,  and  becomes 
extremely  hard  on  being  heated.  The  chest  then  assumes  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  282,  and  is  ready  for  being  fired. 

(Jernent. — The  cement  consists  of  ground  charcoal,  which  ought 
to  be  made  of  hard  wood,  and  be  strong  coal.  As  it  should  be 
granulated,  like  that  used  in  refining  sugar,  it  is  ground  coarsely 
in  mills,  and  the  dust  fi-om  it  remOved  by  sifting.  Charcoal  cut 
by  a  knife,  similar  to  that  for  cutting  straw,  forms  a  suitable  grain, 
and  with  httle  or  no  dtist.     The  granulated  charcoal  is  in  some 
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instances  mixed  with  soot,  but  this  addition  is  not  necessary,  aad 
may. be  injurious  if  the  soot  is  not  very  pure.  In  all  cases, 
about  one-tenth  in  volume  of  wood  ashes  is  added,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  charcoal  and  some  common  salt  finely  ground  or  in  so- 
lution. Ground  coke,  anthracite,  and  all  other  additions  to  them, 
have  proved  of  little  or  no  use,  and  ia  most  cases  are  injurious  to 
the  steel.  In  fact,  good,  pure,  hard  charcoal,  with  the  addition  of 
a  very  httle  salt  in  solution, — about  a  peek  to  a  box, — sprinkled 
over  the  granulated  coal,  forms  the  best  steel.  There  may  be 
instances  where  the  addition  of  some  substances  to  the  cement 
proves  advantageous,  but  these  are  apphcable  only  to  peculiar 
kinds  of  iron  and  peculiar  steel,  and  may  serve  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cast-steel  oidy.  For  shear-steel,  welding-steel,  and  those 
kinds  of  steel  which  are,  after  conversion,  exposed  to  much  heat, 
all  such  additions  must  prove  injurious  to  the  quahty.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  combining,  in  the  converting-box,  any  substance 
with  iron.  In  adding  sulphur,  phosphorus,  the  oxides  of  volatile 
metals,  such  as  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  bismuth,  and  others,  they 
combine  readily  with,  the  iron;  and  it  maybe  true  that  such  com- 
binations are  of  advantage  where  a  very  uniform  cast-steel,  such 
as  that  for  mint-stamps,  is  required.  These  additions  will  cause 
cast-steel  to  be  more  fusible,  and  those  veins  may  be  removed 
which  often  prove  hurtful  to  fine  stamps. 

Furnaces. — One  or  two,  and,  in  some  instances,  three  boxes 


are  inserted  in  one  fiimace.   Large  ones  of  20  tons  in  capacity  are 
inserted  singly,  and  the  furnace  assumes  a  form  such  as  is  shown 
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in  the  vertical  section,  fig,  284.  The  fire  plays  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  bottom,  and  escapes  by  a  series  of  flues  formed 
of  firebrick  around  the  box.  The  heat  is  thus  active  on  all  sides, 
and  also  on  the  top  of  the  box.  The  rough  wall  incloses  an  arch 
of  firebrick  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  steel- 
maker for  charging  and  disch^ging  the  box.  The  arch  is  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  flues,  leading  to  low  chimneys.  By  shut- 
ting or  opening  these,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  regulated ;  it  is 
increased  or  diminished  at  one  end  or  the  other  as  cireumstancea 
may  require.     The  grate  of  the  furnace  is  below  ground. 

When  two  boxes  are  inserted,  the  arrangement  of  the  furnace 
assumes  the  form  represented  in  fig.  285.  The  system  of  flues 
around  the  boxes  is  here  shown,  with  the  apertures  A  A,  for  the 
trial  bars,  and  the  furnace  door.  The  size  of  the  flues  is  from  6 
to  7  inches  sc[uare,  the  partitions  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  width 
of  a  firebrick. 

In  inserting  three  boxes,  the  arrangement  is  such  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  286.  The  space  between  the  two  lower  boxes  must  be  aa 
wide  as  the  width  of  the  upper  box,  or  nearly  so. 


The  size  of  the  grate  m  thete  furnaces  depends  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  kind  of  fviel  used ,  but  an  it  is  at  leatt  20  inches  wide 
in  a  single  furnace,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  box,  not 
much  more  width  is  required  in  a  double  or  triple  furnace.  The 
best  fuel  is  anthracite  coal ;  wood  is  most  generally  used,  but  there 
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is  no  objection  to  either  stone-coal,  or  coke,  or,  in  fact,  any  IdnH 
of  fuel,  for  only  a  cherry-red  heat  is  rec[uired.  Above  the  boxes 
there  is  an  aperture  of  2  feet  square  in  the  rough  side-wall,  for 
charging  and  discharging  the  contents  of  the  boxes ;  these  are 
commonly  closed  by  an  iron  door,  but  may  be  walled  up  tempo- 
rarily by  bricka.  The  proof-holes  extend  also  through  the  rough- 
wall.  The  height  of  the  chimneys,  and  that  of  the  conical  hood, 
haa  little  influence  on  the  effect  of  the  furnace ;  when  they  pro- 
duce sufficient  draught,  and  carry  off  the  smoke,  their  height  is 


From  six  to  eight  days,  or  with  large  boxes  ten  days,  are  sufB- 
cient  for  finishing  a  heat.  The  fire  is  started  gradually,  and  kept 
low  for  the  first  few  days ;  but  afterwards  it  is  gradually  increased 
to  a  high  Tcd  heat,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  operar 
tion.  The  conversion  proceeds  more  rapidly  at  a  high  heat  than 
at  a  low  one,  and  may  thus  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  time, 
but  the  steel  is  not  uniform.  In  the  interior  of  the  box,  when 
the  fire  is  urged  too  much,  the  bars  are  not  sufficiently  carbonized, 
and  the  danger  of  melting  them  near  the  bottom  ia  very  great, 
which,  if  it  happens,  transforma  the  steel  into  cast-iron.  The  trial- 
bars,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  will  indicate  the  progress  of 
cementation ;  and  when  they  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  carbon- 
ized, the  flues  and  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  furnace  suffered  to 
cool  slowly.  As  a  trial-bar  once  withdrawn  from  the  furnace, 
cannot  be  returned,  two  or  three  such  bars  are  inserted,  so  as  to 
afford  a  repetition  of  the  test.  About  an  equal  time,  at  least  four 
or  five  days,  are  required  to  cool  the  furnace.  The  steel-maker 
now  enters  it,  takes  off  the  cover  of  the  boxes,  and  hands  out  the 
converted  bars ;  he  then  removes  the  cement,  which  in  small 
quantities  may  be  mixed  with  fresh,  and  fiUs  the  boxes  again  for 
a  new  operation,  A  heat  consumes,  including  charging  and  dis- 
charging, about  three  weeks. 

The  steel  thus  obtained  is  not  uniform  in  quality ;  that  near 
the  bottom  and  sides  is  more  carbonized  than  in  the  centre.  It 
is  broken  and  assorted,  and  those  bars  which  are  not  sufficiently 
carbonized  are  returned  to  the  box  to  be  cemented  once  more. 
The  appearance  of  the  steel  is  in  some  measure  indicative  of  its 
quality,  A  brilliant  white  color  and  lustre  in  the  fracture  is  a 
good  indication ;  very  large  crystals  forebode  rather  too  much 
carbon  for  common  steel,  but  not  for  cast-steel.  The  centre  of 
the  bar  is  always  less  carbonized  than  the  exterior.     Large  irreg- 
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Tilar  blisters  show  inferior  iron,  "When  the  latter  is  uniform  in 
texture  and  composition  the  blisters  are  uniform,  and  about  |  of 
an  inch  long,  aud  i  an  ineii  wide,  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  iron.  Small  and  large  blisters  on  the  same  bar  are 
indicative  of  bad  iron.  Coarse  iron,  and  puddled  iron,  hardly 
form  blisters,  or,  at  best,  very  irregular  and  broken  elevations; 
such  iron  is  too  porous  to  bulge.  The  cause  of  these  blisters  is 
plain,  Wrougbt-iron  contains  oxidized  matter,  and  the  carbon 
of  the  cement  in  entering  its  pores  will  form  carbonic  acid  gais, 
which,  in  the  endeavor  to  escape,  makes  the  hot  and  malleable 
iron  form  a  thin  shell,  in  which  the  gas  is  inclosed. 

Shear-Steel. — ^Bhstered  steel  as  it  comes  from  the  box  is  ready 
for  common  use;  the  better  qualities  are  fagoted,  welded,  and 
drawn  under  the  hammer  into  bars.  The  latter  process,  on  being 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  causes  the  steel  to  be  uniform,  and 
suitable  to  be  welded  to  iron.  Welding  is  performed  in  a  smith's 
forge,  with  bituminous  coal,  which 
forms,  by  its  baking  quahty,  an 
oven,  or  coal  roof  over  the  fire,  as 
shown  in  flg,  287.  Thus  cheap 
fuel  is  made  available,  and  is  in 
fact  superior  to  charcoal.  The 
fagots  are  formed  of  5  or  more 
bars,  well  supplied  with  flux,  sand,  I 
or  day,  to  prevent  deearbonization 
and  tilted  unda  light  tr  p  harr  mers, 
which  strike  from  uOO  to  400  blows 
per  minute.  The  head  f  su  h  a 
hammer  weighs  frcm  loO  to  20O 
pounds.  We  \\&\  e  alluded  to  the 
effect  which  himmermg  has  on  ? 
steel,  in  prefeience  to  rollmg  and 
are  justified  m  entertaining  ser  o  is  doubts  of  the  a 
of  rollers  for  drawing  steel.  If  no  other  objection  existed  to  the 
latter  mode  of  operation,  the  high  heat  required  for  rolling  must, 
in  all  instances,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  steel.  The  repeated 
compressions  by  mea,ns  of  the  hammer  cannot  be  supplied  by  roll- 
ers.    Soft  blistered  steel  may  be  rolled. 

In  thus  refining  steel  with  care  and  skill,  any  quality  of  weld- 
ing steel  may  he  produced,  cheaper  and  more  perfect  than  natural 
steel,  to  which  it  is  always  superior  in  uniformity.     This  steel  is 
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not  quite  so  unifonn  as  cast-steel,  because  tlie  joints  of  the  fagots 
form  veins  of  soft  iron.  By  applying  skill  and  dexterity  in  weld- 
ing and  drawing,  a  superior  article  is  manufactured.  Slovenly, 
unskillful  workmen  succeed  very  often  in  metamorphosing  steel 
into  soit  iron. 

Gast-Steel. — Those  bars  of  blistered  steel  which  are  highly  car- 
bonized, either  purposely  or  accidentally,  are  broken  into  small 
pieces,  melted  in  a  crucible,  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  and  form  cast- 
eteel.  The  form  of  the  pots  is  somewhat  different  from  the  com- 
mon one ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  contains  35  or  40  pounds  of 
metal.  Pota  are  manufactured  of  fire-clay  mixed  with  coke,  or 
anthracite  dust,  or  plumbago.  They  are  strongly  pressed  in  an 
iron  mould  and  gently  dried,  and  finally  baked,  before  they  are 
sorted  in  the  furnace.     A  pot  will  last  for  one  day,  or  three  heats. 

The  air  furnaces  used  for  melting  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
brass-founders.  The  moulda  are  cast-iron,  well  polished  inside 
and  greased,  and  form  an  ingot  of  from  2i  to  3^  inches  square, 
and  12  or  15  inches  in  length.    In  fig.  288  the  interior  of  a  east- 


ing house  is  represented.     The  moulds  are  set  upright  so  that  the 
fluid  motal  may  run  down  without  touching  tliem. 

When  the  furnace  for  melting  is  well  heated,  which  is  most 
effectually  accomplished  by  anthracite  coal,  or  hard  dense  coke, 
and  the  crucible  also  gently,  it  is  inserted  upon  the  foot-piece,  and 
the  furnace  filled  with  coal.  The  fragments  of  steel  are  charged 
by  means  of  a  sheet-iron  tube,  which  slides  them  gently  down  in 
it.    The  st«el  is  covered  with  a  little  pounded  green  glass,  and 
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protected  against  the  dropping  in  of  coal  by  a  pot  cover  of  fire- 
clay. Foiir  liours  will  finisli  the  heat,  when  a  man  removes  the 
crucible  hj  means  of  basket-touga  from  the  fire,  and  puts  it  on  the 
floor.  Another  workman  takes  the  pot  and  pours  the  metal  into 
the  mould.  Meanwhile  the  furnace  is  cleared  of  clinkers  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  hot  pot  when  emptied  into  the  mould. 
The  ingots  thus  manufactured  are  drawn  under  hammers  into 
the  desired  forms  of  bars.  A  brown-red  heat  only  can  be  applied 
to  this  steel  without  breaking  it ;  it  requires,  therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  heating  and  hammering.  This  steel  cannot  be  fagoted, 
and  k  welded  to  iron  with  difficulty.  It  may  be  united  with 
wrought-iron  in  casting  it  on  hot  and  clean  iron,  or  welding  it  by 
means  of  fluxes,  such  as  Ix)rax,  or  prussiate  of  potash. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  forming  cast-steel  of  any  kind 
of  steel,  if  melting-pots  could  be  procured,  which  resist  the  stronger 
heat  necessary  to  melt  <Jerman  or  shear  steel.  Heat  and  flux 
are  both  very  destructive  to  the  emcible,  and  more  so  on  ihe  out- 
side than  on  the  ii^ide. 

All  additioiK  to  the  steel  in  the  crucible,  with  a  design  of  im- 
proving its  quality,  are  useless,  for  they  will  not  combine  with  it. 
Black  manganese  is  sometimes  added,  and  is  said  to  have  a  good 
effeet^  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  other  service  than  for  the  removal 
of  some  carbon.  The  same  obj  eet  may  be  obtained  by  tempering 
too  highly  carbonized  steel  in  black  manganese  or  in  peroxide 
of  iron. 

Blistered  steel  gains  about  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  iron  in  weight 
during  the  process  of  cementation.  Each  heat,  in  refining  steel, 
consumes  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  so  that  a  thrice  refined  steel  has 
lost  10  or  12  per  cent  From  6  to  7  per  cent,  is  generally  lost 
in  the  first  heat. 

The  high  price  of  good  steel,  and  the  apparently  simple  consti- 
tution of  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  experiments  and  disap- 
pointments in  compounding  it.  As  a  general  conclusion  in  con- 
sequence of  these  trials,  we  may  assert  that  pure  iron  well  carbon- 
ized,  is,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  as  good  as  any  stecL  The  chief 
object  in  maldng  steel  is  to  obtain  pure  iron,  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  My  own  experiments,  most 
carefully  performed,  have  convinced  me  that  good  steel  never 
can  be  produced  directly  from  iron  ore,  all  recent  demonstrations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Steel  cannot  be  made  of  the  best 
puddled  iron ;   and  thero  appears  to  be  no  other  successiu]  way 
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bat  firat  to  make  good  charcoal  bars  and  convert  them,  and  refine 
or  melt  the  steel.  Silica  has  so  miieh  affinity  for  iron,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  in  good  steel  is  so  small,  that  the  charcoal  forge,  for 
obtaining- pure  iron,  is,  and  must  be  considered,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  the  only  sure  means  for  making  a  good  quality  of 
iron  which  is  suitable  for  steel.  With  these  remarks  ends  the 
chemical  metallurgy  of  iron. 

Hammers.— Force-hammers,  tilt-hammers,  or  trip-hammers, 
are  terms  indicating  the  modifications  in  the  form  of  these  ma- 
chines. Force-hammers  weighing  100  pounds,  or  from  4  to  5 
tons,  are  in  use.  These  modifications  are  caused  by  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The  lightest  kind  of  hammers,  such 
as  those  of  100  or  150  pounds,  are  used  for  drawing  small  iron  and 
small  steel  rods.  For  the  first  purpose,  hammers  are  not  much 
used.  Small  iron  is  drawn  and  finished  between  rollers  For 
drawing  steel,  hammers  are  indispensable     In  fig  269  i  'vertical 


section  of  a  small  hammer  and  its  foundation  is  shown.  The 
hammer  head  A,  is  considered  the  weight  ot  the  hionmer,  and  if 
it  is  less  than  200poundb,  the  hammer  strikes  at  least  300  blows  per 
minute ;  smaller  hammers  strike  from  400  to  500  blows  ia  that  time. 
In  drawing ,  steel  rods,  the  speed  is  so  great  that  a  bar  is  heated 
while  under  the  hammer  from  a  black  to  a  brown-red  heat, 
which  is  visible  in  daylight.  The  lift  of  such  a  small  hammer 
varies  from  3  to  5  or  6  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bar. 
The  framework  and  foundation  is  always  formed  of  timber ;  so 
is  the  hammer-helve  B.  Stones  or  cast-iron  are  unsuitable  mate- 
rials about  a  hammer  of  this  kind.     The  anvil  G,  ia  g 
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almost  level  with  the  floor  of  the  forge.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  as  much  of  the  machine  under  ground  as  possible. 
The  hammerman  sits  on  a  suspended  bench  D,  and  moves  his 
body,  and  consequently  the  rod  on  the  anvil,  by  means  of  his 
legs,  which  he  props  against  the  anvil-stock  or  a  plank.  On  this 
swinging  seat  he  may  move  the  rod  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  convenience.  The  point  of  suspension,  or  fulcrum  E,  is 
either  formed  of  a  collar  with  two  projecting  points,  held  by  the 
standards  F,  which  are  of  wood  in  most  instances,  or  it  is  formed 
by  two  journals,  a3  will  be  shown  hereafter.  The  tail-end  of  the 
hammer-helve  is  provided  with  an  iron  plate  on  its  lower  aide, 
which  is  f^tened  by  rings  and  wedges  to  the  wood.  This  plate 
strikes  upon  a  piece  of  timber  G,  and  drives  the  hammer-head 
forcibly  down  upon  the  anvil  by  recoil.  The  wiper-wheel  K,  is 
a  heavy  cast-iron  ring,  into  which  the  steel  wipers  I,  are  wedged 
by  wooden  wedges.     The  number    f  th  p  f        rse 

dependent  on  the  number  of  revol  t  f  th    axi  1  th 

number  of  strokes  of  the  hammer  If  th  hamm  a  m  11 
the  wiper-wheel  is  close  to  the  stan  Id  th  t  th  tail  f  th 
hammer  extends  towards  the  plumb  1  d  wn  fr  mth  cent 
of  the  shaft. 

The  hammer-head  is  generally  of  wrought-iron,  provided  with 
a  well  polished  cast-steel  face ;  so  is  the  anvil,  which  is  of  an 
equal  weight  with  the  hammer.  "We  do  not  know  if  good  strong 
cast-iron  will  answer  the  purpose  for  heads,  but  are  certain  of  its 
forming  good  anvils.  In  this  case  the  cast-iron  anvils  r 
tured  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  are  provided  with  fine  c 
faces,  are  the  best  which  can  be  obtained.  Cast-iron  &ame-work 
requires  much  repair ;  besides,  hammers  thus  constructed  appear 
less  effective  thin  those  suspended  in  wooden  frames.  Where 
water-power  is  used  as  the  diivmg  forte  each  hammer  is  provided 


with  a  small  water-wheel,  and  the  mochme  assumes  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  290.     In  this  instance  much  power  is  wasted ;  and 
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in  order  to  save  it,  or  make  the  best  iise  of  water,  a  lai^e  water- 
wiieel  is  erected  on  approved  principles,  and  the  various  hammora 
in  a  forge  are  driven  by  means  of  belts.  The  latter  conducte  the 
motion  from  a  counter-shaft  of  a  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the 
water-wheel  shaft :  it  drives  the  wiper-shaft.  Beits  of  this  kind 
are  provided  with  tension  rollers,  so  as  to  modify  the  speed  of 
the  hammer  in  a  slight  degree,  without  altering  the  speed  of  the 
driving  power.  When  steam-engines  are  employed  as  the  driving 
force,  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  machinery  ia  made.  This 
method  of  driving  hammers  with  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal  velo- 
city, is  suitable  for  drawing  bars  of  uniform  sizes ;  but  when 
irregidar  forms  are  forged,  such  as  tools  and  hardware  generally, 
where  thick  or  thin  paxta  are  at  the  same  time  under  the  hammer, 
the  speed  of  it  must  be  variable,  and  at  the  command  of  the  ham- 
jnerman.  Thick  parts  require  less,  thin  parts  more  blows  in  the 
same  time ;  and  hot  metal  a  less  number  of  strokes  than  cold 
metal. 

For  drawing  heavy  bars  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forging  down 
balls  or  blooms,  a  hammer  constructed  like  that  shown  in  fig, 
291  is  used,  which  is  of  larger  size  in  all  its  parts,  the  hammer- 


head weighing  from  250  to  600  pounds,  and  having  a  lift  of  from 
12  to  20  inches.  It  is  obvious  that  a  hammer  for  drawing  bars 
must  be  constructed  differently  from  one  which  forges  balls  into 
blooms ;  the  first  may  be  lighter,  and  make  a  greater  number  of 
blows  in  the  same  time  on  the  iron  than  the  latter.  When  a 
hammer  works  80  or  90  strokes  per  minute,  or  is  of  great  weight, 
the  reaction  caused  by  the  reeoH  at  the  tail  is  destructive  to  the 
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hammer-frame.  In  order  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  modify  this 
serious  objection  to  a  tUt-bammer,  trip  or  bft  hammers  have  been 
constructed,  at  which  the  lifting  cam  catches  the  helve  between 
the  bead  and  the  fulcrum.  The  recoil  is  then  produced  by  a 
spriag-pole,  or  a  piece  of  timber  inserted  into  the  standards,  above 
the  fulcmm.     The  drawing,  fig.  292,  shows  a  lift-hammer  with 


cast  irm  stinkrds     Thtso  md\  bi,  I  1  case  the 

machme  asbumes  rithor  in  dwkward  and  clumsy  appearance, 
without  bemg  =!upenoi  m  eifect  or  durability.  In  this  case  cast- 
iron  standards  woik  wel!  beeau  e  the  reaction  upon  them  is  not 
so  severe  is  with  the  tilt  himmer  For  these  large  hammers  the 
head  and  \nvil  are  of  cast  mm  and  in  case  the  hammer  is  used 
for  di  twmg  bai't,  the  face  la  narrowed  by  casting  a  relief,  T,  or  a 


Fig.  293  shows  fhe  form  of  a  hammer-machine,  which  is  ire- 
quently  used.     Its  construction  does  not  admit  of  great  velocity, 
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and  serves  chiefly  for  forging  machine-iron.  It  is  also  employed 
in  forging  blooms.  The  fulcrum  is  formed  by  a  eaat-iron  box, 
screwed  to  the  helve  :  its  journals  rest  in  plummer-blocks,  which 
are  fastened  to  a  strong  framework  of  timher.  Small  hammers 
of  this  construction  are  used  in  ore-factories,  and  in  those  estab- 
lishments where  no  great  speed  is  required. 

The  heavy  English  cast-iron  hammer  is  fast  losing  favor  with 
the  iron  manufacturers,  and  there  are  but  few  of  this  kind  in  nse 
at  the  present  time.  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  furnish  an  illus- 
tration of  this  hammer.  They  were  chiefly  used  for  shinghng 
puddled  balls ;  but  as  the  rotary  squeezer  performs  that  opera- 
tion with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  and  shingling 
at  the  hammer  costs  at  least  $1  per  ton  of  iron,  these  clumsy 
machines  are  nearly  extinct.  A  very  ingenious  machine  is  the 
Nasmyth  steam  hammer ;  but,  besides  being  expensive,  its  use  is 
limited  to  forging  blooms,  because  it  works  too  slow  for  drawing 
bars.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  use  in  the  puddhng  forge,  and  is  too 
expensive  in  the  charcoal  forge. 

Squeezers. — The  best  machine  for  forging  puddled  balls,  down 
to  blooms,  is  the  squeezer,  of  which  two  distinct  kinds  are  in  use, 
the  lever  squeezer  and  the  rotary  squeezer.  A  lever  squeezer  is 
represented  in  fig.  294,  the  construction  of  which  will  be  under- 
stood without  explanation. 


All  the  michine  is  male  of  cT^t  iron  the  frime  ot  which  is 
firmly  screwed  d  »wn  m  a  sohd  foun  lition  c  t  '^tone  The  hot  balls 
of  iron  are  msertcd  butween  the  jaws,  which  consist  of  grooved 
cast-iron  plates,  and  are,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  hands 
of  a  workman,  rolled  towards  the  fulcrum.     By  the  upward  and 
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downward  motion  of  the  upper  jaw,  wMeh  is  caused  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  crank,  the  size  of  the  ball  is  diminished,  and  formed 
into  a  round  bloom,  the  ends  of  which  are  made  solid  by  upset- 
ting it  in  the  widest  part  of  the  jaws. 

A  more  useful  one  is  Burdens'  rotary  squeezer ;  it  is  alRo  a 
machine  constructed  entirely  of  cast-iron.  By  its  action  the  puddled 
ball  is  reduced  into  a  bloom  without  human  assistance.  In  fig. 
295  such  a  machine  is  represented.     At  A,  a  round  puddled  ball 


is  thrown  in,  and  the  central  £,i(  o^ed  whet-l  m  ip\()l\ing  about 
its  axis,  draws  in  the  ball.  The  space  which  is  formed  by  the 
wheel  E,  and  the  fixed  inclosure  A,  is  wider  at  A  than  at  C ;  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  inclosure  are  not  the  same.  At 
A  it  is  about  12  inches,  at  C  5  or  6  inches.  The  ball  thus  rolled 
through  the  machine,  appears  after  about  two  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  B,  at  0,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  round  bloom.  The  upper  end  is 
pressed  down  by  the  movable  cover  D ;  this  cover  plays  loosely  on 
the  central  shaft,  and  presses  with  its  weight  upon  the  ends  of  the 
bloom.  The  gearing,  or  bevelled  driving  wheels,  are  generally 
under  the  floor  of  the  building. 

Squeezers  are  applicable  only  to  puddled  iron,  or  impure  soft 
charcoal  iron.  Strong  charcoal  iron  is  hard,  and  a  squeezer  will 
not  have  much  effect  on  it.  The  rotary  squeezer  particularly 
requires  hot  iron.  It  is  liable  to  be  broken  itself  by  cold  or  hard 
iron,  or  it  breaks  the  balls.  Balls  which  have  not  been  well 
worked  and  put  together  hot,  are  generally  smashed  in  passing 
through  the  machine.     It  is  not  true  that  the  use  of  hammers  im- 
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proves  tlie  quality  of  iron.  Wiien  it  ja  well  worked  in  the  fur^ 
nace,  it  is  equally  as  good  after  having  been  reduced  by  the 
squeezer,  as  it  is  by  the  hammer.  The  hammer  has  much  influ- 
ence on  steel,  but  none  on  iron.  The  effect  which  is  produced  in 
the  charcoal  forge  on  hammered  iron  is  not  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  hammer,  but  to  that  of  repeatedly  heating  the  iron,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  hammer.  Hammers  are  necessary  for  reducing 
the  size  of  pure,  strong  iron,  for  working  blooms  down  to  slabs, 
for  heavy  sheeta,  and  for  forging  steel.  Por  such  purposes  the 
tilt  or  trip  hammer  is  the  most  useful. 

BoUers. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  machines,  rollers  are 
employed  for  laminating  iron.     Fig.  296  shows  a  vertical  section 


of  a  pair  of  rollers,  A  B,  a  view  of  one  standard  0,  the  movable 
blocks  D  D,  a  lider  E,  and  the  screw  which  holds  the  top  roller 
down,  and  by  means  of  which  the  distance  between  the  rollers  is 
adjusted.  I'  is  the  bed-plate ;  it  is  firmly  screwed  down  upon  a 
strong  foundation  of  masonwort,  and  thus  the  movable  standank 
are  held  in  it  by  wooden  or  iron  wedges.  This  method,  however 
useful  when  well  executed,  is  not  now  much  in  use ;  the  stand- 
ards are  moat  generally  screwed  down  upon  the  timbers  of  the 
foundation.  As  these  machines  are  very  heavy,  and  chipping  on 
castiron  is  rather  expensive,  patterns  and  castings  should  be  made 
so  perfectly  that  little  work  is  required  on  the  standards,  and 
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ihoae  parte  belonging  to  them.     The  rollers  are,  of  course,  always 
turned  round  in  the  turning  lathe. 

In  fig.  297,  is  shown  a  pair  of  roughing  rollers ;  they  are,  in 


some  instancea,  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  and 
contain  the  grooves  for  square  hilleta  down  to  2  inches,  and  also 
flat  grooves  for  rough  bars.  This  arraugeinent  is  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  long  rollers  are  very  hable  to  breakage.  We  find, 
therefore,  this  number  of  grooves  more  commonly  distributed  over 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  of  which  one  ia  for  flat  bars,  and  the  other  for 
those  which  are  square,  or  nearly  so.  The  rollers  are  driven  by 
two  pinions,  P  P,  which  are  firmly  located  in  a  pair  of  standards, 
and  protected  by  a  screen  against  accidental  injury.  Pinions  of 
this  kind  are  very  liable  to  break,  and  nraeh  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  in  their  construction,  ealctdated  to  increase  their  durability. 
Nevertheless  the  simplest  form  appears  to  be  the  best;  good, 
tough,  cast-iron,  cast  in  dry  sand  or  loam,  and  a  strong  and  judi- 
cious form  of  cogs,  make  as  good  pinions  as  any  ingenuity  can 
devise.  The  power  of  the  steam  engine  is  applied  at  F,  and  gen- 
erally drives  the  lower  pinion.  Houghing  rollers  are  chiefly  used 
to  reduce  blooms  into  bars,  and  if  these  are  intended  to  be  piled, 
or  fagoted,  they  are  formed  into  flat  bars,  from  S  to  5  inches  wide, 
f  to  1  inch  in  thickness.  Iron  which  is  not  intended  to  be  refined 
by  piling,  is  drawn  into  billets  of  Ij  or  1^  inches.  These,  when 
reheated,  are  drawn  into  small  hoops,  or  small  rods.  As  the  heat 
emitted  from  the  hot  iron  soon  heats  the  rollers,  and  as  the  jour- 
nals of  the  rollers  ought  to  be  lubricated,  a  small  stream  of  water 
is  constantly  running  from  a  pipe  over  head  fo  the  pans  of  the 
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journals,  -whicli  keeps  them  sufficiently  cool  to  retain  grease. 
The  number  of  revolutions  of  roughing  Tollera  in  a  minute  is  from 
30  to  60,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rollers  and  the  dexterity  of 
the  workmen.  As  the  iron  rolled  is  generally  heavy,  it  requires 
very  little  time  to  pass  through ;  and  there  is  no  harm  done  in 
working  the  rollers  fast.  Where  a  rotary  8C[ueezer,  and  double 
puddling  furnaces  are  used,  the  length  of  a  heat  depends  on  the 
rollers,  and  aa  the  shortest  time  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  work, 
it  is  advantageous  to  run  the  rollers  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  A  rotary  squeezer  of  i  feet,  should  make  12  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  and  16  inches  roughing  rollers  at  least  40,  although 
50  would  be  better.  These  rollers  belong  to  the  forge ;  they  re- 
ceive the  hot  blooms  from  the  squeezer  or  hammer,  and  transform 
them  in  the  same  heat  into  bars.  The  form  of  the  grooves  which 
receive  the  blooms  is  elliptical,  of  which  the  short  asis  is  in  the 
vertical  direction.  The  decrease  of  the  grooves  is  generally,  on 
an  average,  from  15  to  10  or  lo  tj  11  m  section;  for  heavy  iron, 
and  blooms,  it  mi}  be  h  5  i  3  to  2  that  is  a  bar  in  the  first 
groove  2  feet  lon„  may  be  m  the  ne\.t  3  feet  long. 

In  fig.  298  ^\e  bhow  a  BCLtiou  rf  itworullcd  train  and  hous- 


BE^ji: 


ing,  such  as  is  used  m  the  mill  for  drawing  iron  rods  of  more 
than  an  inch  in  thicloiess     These  do  not  materially  differ  from 
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the  roughjng-roller,  except  in  being  smaller,  about  40  inches 
long  and  14  inches  in  diameter.  They  run  with  a  velocity  of 
80  or  90  revolutions  per  minute.  We  observe  here  the  guards 
Q  G,  which  are  appHed  to  flat  grooves  only  and  at  the  lower  roll- 
er, because  there  the  iron  is  mo3t  liable  to  curl,  or  run  round  the 
roller.  The  aprona  A  A,  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
the  rough  rollers. 

Eor  rolling  iron  smaller  than  one  inch,  round  or  square,  three 
rollers  are  put  in  the  standards,  one  above  the  other,  as 
shown  in  fig.  299.  These  are  only  8  in- 
ches in  diameter,  and  revolve  at  least  120 
times  in  a  minute.  The  hot  iron  bar  being 
rather  small  in  size,  cools  rapidly  and  must 
pass  quickly  through  the  rollers ;  and, 
in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  handing  the 
rod  over  the  top  roller,  it  is  passed  between 
that  and  the  middle  one,  and  there  leeeives  ■* 
drawing  as  well  as  below  that  roller  SniiU 
iron,  such  as  inch  hoops,  half-inch  rnd,  wirt- 
rods,  are  drawn  between  rollers  of  5  oi  5^ 
inches  in  diameter.  These  move  with  great 
rapidity,  making  from  300  to  400  re\  olutions  j 
per  minute. 

The  form  of  grooves  in  rollers  depends,  of  course,  on  the  form  or 
section  required  for  the  finished  bar.  For  square  iron,  each  roller 
receives  a  triangular  groove ;  for  round  iron  a  semicircular  one, 
and  flat  iron  is  formed  entirely  in  the  lower  or  middle  roller. 
Other  sections  are  so  arranged  that  a  gradual  compression  of  a 
square  pile  or  fagot  will  fill  each  subsequent  groove  perfectly.  In 
all  instances  the  grooves  are  not  perfectly  of  the  form  which  the 
iron  is  to  receive ;  the  horizontal  axis  is  always  larger  than  the 
vertical  one;  because  rollers  recede  a  little  on  passing  a  rod 
through.  The  joint  of  the  rollers  also  forms  a  wire-edge,  which 
is  to  be  pressed  down  by  vertical  pressure.  In  some  rolling  mills 
it  is  usual  to  make  the  top  roller  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
bottom  one,  by  which  means,  it  is  asserted,  curling  is  prevented ; 
also  more  straight  bars  are  obtained  than  in  rollers  of  equal  diam- 
eter. These  precautions  are  unnecessary ;  well-turned  or  smooth 
rollers,  properly  guarded,  make  the  best  bars,  and  do  not  curl  the 
iron. 

ffeneral  arrangement  of  Boilers. — In  fig.  300,  a  train  of  mer- 
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chant,  or  mill-rollera,  is  showE  in  elevation.  The  arrangement  is 
in  the  usual  form.  At  one  end  is  the  master-wheel  and  the  fly- 
wheel, and  two  pau-s  of  rollers  in  a  train.  These  may  be  either 
for  square,  or  round,  or  any  other  form  of  iron ;  or,  as  represented, 


JZ 


_L 


they  may  be  used  for  sheet-iron,  or  nail  plates.  The  velouity  is 
the  same,  and  by  changing  the  rollers  in  the  standards  any  form 
of  iron  may  be  manufactured  in  the  same  train.  On  the  opposite 
end  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  another  train  of  rollers  is  generally  ap- 
pended, so  that  one  fly-wheel  serves  for  two,  or,  in  faot,  three  or 
four  trains  of  rollers,  each  of  a  different  velocity  from  the  other. 
When  a  steam  engine  furnishes  the  driving  power,  the  crant  of 
the  engine  is  generally  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  and  one  or  two 
master-wheels  drive  the  various  trains. 

The  engraving,  flg.  301,  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a 
rolling  mill  in  plane.  The  steam  engine  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  at  A,  surrounded  by  a  strong  railing.  At  one 
side  of  the  engine,  at  B,  is  the  train  of  roughing  rollers  for  the 
puddling  furnaces.  At  C  there  is  a  rotary  squeezer.  D  D  re- 
present puddling  furnaces,  so  arranged  that  the  steam  generated 
at  them  may  be  conducted  conveniently  in  the  steam  pipe  S  to  the 
engine.  The  opposite  side  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
merchant  mill.  A  train  of  rollers  E,  may  be  either  for  heavy  iron, 
such  as  merchant  bars  and  rails,  or  sheet-iron,  &c.  This  train  is 
nearest  to  the  fly-wheel,  because  it  requires  most  power.  A  train 
of  three  rollers  F,  for  common  bar,  may  be  driven  by  an  under- 
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ground  shaft,  either  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  train  E,  of 
located  so  that  more  room  around  the  rollers  is  obtained,  A 
fourth  train  of  small  rollers  for  small  iron,  hoops,  or  wire  rods, 


may  be  appended  in  the  same  direction.  G  G,  &c.,  are  reheating 
furnaces,  located  in  the  same  range  with  the  puddling  furnacea, 
so  as  to  form  a  communication  of  their  steam  pipes  conveniently 
with  those  of  the  puddling  furnaces.  Shears  are  placed  at  H  H, 
which  occupy  the  apace  between  the  merchant  mill  and  the  forge, 
so  that,  in  transporting  the  rough  bars  from  the  rough  rollers  B, 
to  the  mill-side,  no  delay  ia  caused  or  labor  wasted.  The  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mill  behind  the  rollers  is  an  open  space  not  occu- 
pied by  any  machinery ;  it  is  entirely  devoted  to  storing  iron, 
shearing,  and  bundling.  There  are  as  many  varieties  of  plans 
as  there  are  miUs  in  existence,  but  the  one  described  has  been 
most  recently  adopted ;  and  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  approved  plans  of  distributing  machinery  and  furnaces 
in  a  rolling  mill. 

Sheet  Boilers. — For  the  formation  of  sheets,  plain  cylindrical 
rollers  are  used,  such  as  are  represented  in  iig.  302.  Whatever 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheets  may  be,  the  principle  in  these  rollers 
is  the  same;  they  differ  merely  in  dimensions,  and  some  minor 
arrangements.  Such  rollers  as  are  in  use  are  6  feet  in  length, 
and  20  inches  in  diameter,  or  they  may  be  even  longer  and  larger.! 


39 
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Some  are  10  or  12  incliea  in  length  and  of  a  corresponding  diame- 
ter, for  polishing  hoops  and  small  nail  plates.  For  roiling  light 
sheets,  or  hoops,  the  top  roller  is  generally  loose,  and  driven  by 


the  bottom  one,  which  of  cou 

a  sheet.     In  order  to  modify  the  s 


iussion  after  passing 
:,  ■which  is  often  the  cause 


of  breaking  a  roller,  the  top  one  ii  balanced  by  a  counterweight, 
which  nearly  equaliaes  its  weight.  This  eounter-weight  is  located 
below  ground,  and  by  means  of  levers  connected  with  the  bear- 
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iugs  of  the  jotiTnals,  When  heavy  sheets  formed  of  slahs,  whieh 
are  in  many  instances  3  or  4  inches  thick,  are  to  be  rolled,  the 
balance  weight  is  not  suficient  to  prevent  concuasioDS.  In  these 
instances,  a  wooden  wedge  is  passed  before  and  after  the  slab, 
and  aa  the  rollers  work  slow,  there  is  little  objcctjon  to  this  mode 
of  operation.  This  req^uires  expert  workmen,  and  causca  acci- 
dents notwithstanding.  Another  means  by  which  to  work  heavy 
slabs,  is  to  connect  the  npper  roller  by  pinions  with  the  driving 
power,  like  common  grooved  rollers,  and  to  connect  the  bearings 
of  the  top  roller  with  the  standard-screw.  A  superior  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig,  303,  where  the  two  serew-bolta 
connected  with  the  standard-screw  lift  the  roller,  and  lower  it 
merely  by  turning  the  standard-screws,  A  plate  resting  on  a 
collar  of  the  latter  screw,  carries  the  weight  of  the  roller,  and 
moves  up  and  down  with  that  screw.  The  means  employed  for 
turning  the  heavy  pinch  or  standard-screws,  such  as  cog-wheels, 
as  shown  in  fig.  304,  are  various.     But  the  difficulty  in  having 


such  machinery  so  adjusted  that  each  end  of  the  roller  will  move 
exactly  through  the  same  distance  by  every  motion  of  the  wheels, 
J3  so  great,  that  very  little  use  is  made  of  such  improvements.  A 
plain  cross-^vrench  on  each  screw  is  in  most  cases  preferred  by 
the  workmen. 

Rollers  are  generally  cast  of  strong  No.  2  caat-iron.  Gray 
iron  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  bars  or  sheets.  White 
iron  is  too  brittle  and  hard  for  common  rollers.     The  durability 
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of  these  rollers  depends  on  the  strengtli  of  the  cast-iron;  the  beat 
of  its  kind  ia  never  too  good  for  rollers.  As  a  marketahle  iron 
should  show  a  smooth  surface,  finishing  rollers  are  cast  of  a  close- 
grained,  compact  article.  It  is  rather  preferable  to  make  rou^ 
rollers  of  a  coarse-grained,  or  coarse-mottled  iron,  EoHers  bite 
more  readily  when  rough ;  and  as  a  rough  surface  does  no  harm 
in  roughing  down  the  bars,  the  iron  for  such  rollers  may  be  of  a 
coarse  but  strong  kind.  In  order  to  make  rollers  bite,  they  are 
jagged  over  hy  means  of  a  chisel— made  rough  like  a  rasp.  This 
is  an  unnecessary  labor ;  when  the  decrease  of  the  grooves  is  not 
too  rapid,  the  rollers  bite  sufficiently. 

As  the  surface  of  rolled  metal  is  a  correct  ftc  simile  of  the 
surface  of  the  rollers ;  an  d  as  some  rods— particularly  sheets — re- 
quire a  smooth,  even  a  polished  surface,  the  rollers  which  are 
to  impart  that  surface  must  be  smooth  or  polished.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  polishing  any  kind  of  cast-iron  roller ;  but  as  the 
pressure  of  the  metal  upon  the  rollers  is  very  strong,  it  requires 
hard  and  dose-grained  cast-iron  to  form  good  hard  rollers.  Those 
of  this  kind  are  cast  in  iron  chills,  so  as  to  cool  their  surfaces 
rapidly,  which  causes  the  iron  to  crystalhze  and  be  hardened. 
This  operation  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  harden- 
ing of  steel.  Any  kind  of  cast-iron  may  he  hardened  by  these 
or  similar  means ;  white  iron,  of  course,  will  form  the  hard- 
est surface.  But  as  it  is  too  weak  for  rollers,  and  gray  iron  too 
porous,  mottled  iron  is  the  only  metal  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage  for  hard  rollers.  A  fine-grained,  pure,  strong  iron, 
melted  hot  and  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  which  is  still  better, 
in  a  hot  charcoal  blast-furnace,  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Thin  sheets,  of  a  highly  polished  surface,  receive  their  finish- 
ing when  nearly  cold ;  the  rollers  must  be,  therefore,  very  strong 
to  resist  such  a  severe  pressure.  Hot  iron  may  assume  a  polished 
surface,  but  so  long  as  it  is  red-hot  it  is  hable  to  oxidation ;  and 
the  finest  face  will  be  covered  by  a  velvety  film  of  oxide  in  being 
thus  finished. 

The  strong  power  applied  to  rollers,  and  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing with  sufficient  force,  makes  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  employ 
the  best  kinds  of  east-iron  in  roIling-miU  machinery.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  rollers  are  Hmited,  and  cannot  be  increased 
without  inconvenience — so  are  those  of  the  housings,  shafts, 
junction-pinions,  junction-shafts,  coupling-boxes,  plummer  blocks, 
gudgeons,  cog-wheels — and,  in  fact,  most  parts  of  the  maehi- 
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nery.  Breakages  cause  not  only  a  direct  loss  in  the  part  broken, 
but  the  whole  establishment  may  be  deranged,  and  severe  loss 
incurred  by  the  more  fracture  of  a  j  unction-shaft  or  a  coupling- 
box.  No  roller  should  be  worked  without  a  rider,  so  that  it 
may  break  and  not  injure  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  In  a 
well-managed  mill,  all  breakages  dccur  either  in  the  riders  or 
coupling-boxes. 

Shears. — The  rough  bars,  as  tfciey  are  furnished  by  the  rollers 
of  the  forge,  arc  cut  into  convenient  lengths  for  piling  and  sub- 
sequent welding.  According  to  the  size  of  finished,  or  mill-bars, 
the  rough  bars  are  cut  into  lengths  of  from  6  inches  to  3  feet,  and 
even  longer  for  some  kinds  of  heavy  nails  or  rods.  Shears  are 
set  in  motion  by  the  driving-power,  either  with  a  crank,  as  shown 
in  fig.  305,  or  by  an  eccentric  wheel  at  B.     This  machine  is  en- 


tirely constructed  of  cast-iron  The  cutting  ed^e''  which  are 
from  12  to  15  inches  long,  ire  of  cast  steel  and  screwe  1  t  the 
frame  by  means  of  bolts  which  pass  through  the  blades  This 
kind  of  shears  is  used  for  trimming  merchant  bars  2  inches  thick 
and  smaller,  as  well  as  for  rough  and  miU-bars.  Heavy  bars  and 
rails  are  trimmed — the  fagot-ends  cut  off— by  means  of  circu- 
lar saws  while  the  bars  are  yet  red-hot.  Such  saws  are  circular 
sheets  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
they  are  driven  with  a  velocity  of  700  revolutions  per  minute. 
They  may  be  either  of  sheet-iron  or  steel ;  if  the  blade  is  kept 
cool  while  at  work,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

The  varying  angle  of  the  cutting  edges  in  these  shears, 
which  is  objectionable — particularly  in  trimming  sheet-iron— has 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  kind  in  which  this  imperfection  is 
avoided.  In  fig.  306,  a  simple  arrangement  is  shown,  by  which 
a  lever-shears  is  made  to  cut  a  length  of  2  feet,  and  more,  under 
an  equal  angle.    The  blades  are  straight,  and  tlie  distance  from 
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them  to  the  fulcrum  is  short.     Shank  and  shear-Hock  muat  be  of 
good  iron,  because  they  cannot  be  made  very  heavy. 


A  more  peilei,t  form  uf  this  liiud  uf  sht-ais  ib  fahown  in  fig, 
307,  which  is  afiont  vivv.  Tlie  IjwerhUde  i&  firmly  faateiied 
to  a  strong  ca^tnon  ijame  ,  and  the  upper  one  is  set  in  such  a 
^_  ^^  manner  as  to  have  a  perfectly 

parallel  motion  by  two  cranks 
located  above.  The  crank-shaft 
IS  dm  en  by  a  belt  and  pulley, 
ind  the  motion  regulated  by  a 
smill  fiy  wheel.  This  machine 
nny  be  driven  with  great  speed, 
miking  from  100  to  120  cuts 
per  mmute.  It  is  extremely 
well  adipted  for  shearing  nail 
platea,  or  light  sheet-iron.  The 
blides  may  be  extended  to  al- 
most any  length,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  good  effects  of 
the  machine. 

Bekeating  J.  «,  ,^^,^^^. — Eough  bars,  or  mill-bars,  when  the  iron 
is  twice  refined,  are  fagoted  and  the  piles  thus  formed  exposed 
to  a  welding  heat  in  a  reverberatoiy  furnace.  These  furnaces,  as 
shown  in  fig.  308,  are  not  essentially  different  from  a  puddling 
furnace.  The  hearth  is  not  often  longer  than  4  oi  5  feet ;  it 
slopes  rapidly  towards  the  flue,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  it  dry  and  hard.  The  hearth  S  is  formed  of  a  layer  of 
coarse,  pure  ailieious  sand,  which  is  partially  renewed  two  or 
three  times  every  day.  The  hot  iron  in  contact  with  the  sand- 
bottom  forms  silicate  of  iron,  which  flows  down  into  the  flue  P, 
and  is  tapped  from  it  occasionally.  A  furnace -hearth  of  4  feet 
in  width,  and  equally  as  long,  will  reheat  about  2  or  3  tons  of 
iron  in  12  hours.  A  furnace  7  feet  in  width  and  length,  will 
heat  from  T  to  8  tons  in  equal  time.     These  quantities  depend 
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very  mucli  on  the  size  of  the  iron,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  mill  will  wort  it.  The  degree  of  heat  imparted,  depends  on 
the  kind  of  iron ;  it  must  be  perfectly  welded  in  all  cases.  "Weak 
iron  cannot  bear  so  much  heat  as  strong  iron.  The  amount  of 
iron  charged  at  once,  varies  with  the  size  of  the  piles  or  bUlets ; 
from  800  weight  to  one  ton  forms  a  charge.     The  interior  of  the 


furnace  must  be  constructed  of  the  best  kind  of  fire-bricks,  be- 
cause it  must  bear  the  highest  heat  produced  in  any  metallurgical 
operation. 

The  kind  of  fuel  and  the  mode  of  heating  this  furnace,  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  work  which  it  performs.  "Wood  is  the 
very  worst  kind  of  fuel  which  can  be  used ;  the  large  quantity 
of  water  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  is  kiln- 
dried,  causes  a  heavy  loss  in  iron.  With  the  greatest  caution, 
iron  cannot  be  welded  by  wood  with  less  than  10  per  cent,  waste; 
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12  to  15  per  cent,  are  common.  BitinmnouH  cottl  is  most  gene- 
rally used ;  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  the  best  fuel,  for  the 
waste  in  iron  with  it  is  not  often  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  on  an 
average  8  per  cent  Anthracite  coal  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  in  the  reheating  furnace.  This  may  be  owing  partly  to  the 
use  of  blast ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  coal  has  some  influence  on  the  result.  Jot  we  find  that  in 
burning  bituminous  coal  in  the  same  furnace,  when  it  is  fed  by 
blast,  the  yield  is  not  so  good  as  with  hard  coal.  Iron  may  be 
welded  by  anthracite  coal  with  an  average  loss  of  3  per  cent  j 
400  pounds  of  coal  are  required  to  a  ton  of  iron,  and  &.st  work 
by  using  strong  fan-blast.  The  same  amount  of  iron  requires 
from  600  to  half  a  ton  of  soft  coal,  or  nearly  a  cord  of  kiln-dried 
wood. 

Piles  thus  welded  are  taken  to  the  rollers  and  converted  into 
marketable  iron.  Fagote  for  heavy  iron,  such  as  rails  and  heavy 
bars,  must  be  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  mill-bars,  so 
as  to  resist  the  stronger  heat  on  the  exterior.  Mill-bars  are  those 
which  Lave  been  welded  once,  and  drawn  into  flat  bars  in  the 
roughing  rollers.  Iron  designed  for  sheet-iron  is  also  frequently 
rolled  into  broad  flat  mill-bars ;  these  are  then  merely  heated  in 
a  stove  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  rolled  into  sheets. 

In  former  pages  we  have  alluded  to  the  welding  operation  as 
being  a  refining  process — it  is  simply  so,  because  the  iron  is 
heated,  and  thereby  a  further  oxidation  of  its  impurities  effected ; 
and  besides,  the  iron  is  forced  into  longitudinal  forms,  which 
cause  its  crystals  and  fibres  to  be  elongated.  In  England,  this 
operation  is  expressly  resorted  to  for  the  very  purpose  of  refining ; 
it  is  not  so  in  this  nor  in  any  other  country.  When  iron  is  care- 
lessly puddled,  there  is  a  necessity  of  refining  the  bars ;  but  on 
well  worked  iron  no  improvement  is  perceptible.  However,  if  in 
this  operation  iron  can  be  improved,  we  ought  to  aim  to  accom- 
phsh  it.  The  only  way  in  which  iron  thus  heated  may  be  made 
stronger  is  by  oxidation,  lamination,  and  judicious  mixture.  Ox- 
idation is  effected  on  carbon  and  on  sihcon,  for  which  the  heat 
should  be  gradual,  and  not  higher  than  is  actually  necessary  for 
welding  the  various  parts  of  a  fagot  together.  A  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  or  air,  is  therefore  necessary  under  the  grate ;  and, 
as  a  strong  draught  is  required  for  this,  the  advantages  of  high 
chimneys  on  reheating  fiirnaces,  or  of  a  strong  blast,  are  accounted 
for.    A  furnace  of  this  kind  has  a  stack  of  at  least  forty  feet  high. 
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3  imich  blast  as  two  puddling  furnaces.  The  atmospheric  air 
;  through  the  grate  is  only  half  consumed,  and  goes  un- 
burnt  through  the  furnace :  this  accounts  for  the  saving  of  fuel 
effected  by  blast,  in  proportion  to  that  in  a  furnace  with  natural 
draught  The  operation  must  be  so  conducted  that  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat  is  produced  without  having  much  coal  in  the  grate. 
Fresh  coal  is  charged  when  the  iron  is  so  far  heated  that  a  longer 
exposure  would  cause  the  burning  of  much  of  it.  From  one  hour 
to  one  hour  and  a  half  ought  to  be  the  time  for  a  heat ;  less  time 
or  faster  work  vrill  cause  much  waste. 

Lamination  is  a  powerful  means  of  improvement ;  it  causes 
equalization  and  fibre.  It  is,  therefore,  not  profitable  to  make 
heavy  rough  bars ;  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  but  much  may  be 
lost.  Eough  bars,  of  I  x  3  inches,  or  '  X  3  J  inches,  ought  to  form 
the  limits  for  them,  or  mill  bars  which  are  to  be  re-heated.  Cuts 
for  the  formation  of  fagots  should  be  short,  so  as  to  afford  a 
large  number  in  a  pUe ;  and  in  thus  causing  the  piles  to  be  short, 
a  greater  number  will  find  room  in  the  reheating  furnace.  It  is 
a  fact  too  well  known  by  iron-makers,  that  lamination  is  of  great 
benefit  to  quality ;  stOl  it  is  sometimes  not  so  much  attended  to 
as  it  ought  to  be,  particularly  in  the  case  of  coarse  iron. 

Mixing  of  iron  is,  on  general  principles,  advantageous;  here 
it  is  particularly  serviceable.  In  the  best  regulated  estabhsh- 
ments  the  iron  is  not  so  uniform  in  quality  in  the  rough  bars  as 
to  make  a  promiscuous  use  of  them  profitable.  All  rough  bars 
should  be  tried  and  classified  into  two  or  three  kinds,  viz.,  short, 
middle,  and  strong  iron.  The  first  quality  for  small  iron  and  thin 
sheets,  ■  the  second  for  common  bars,  and  the  third  for  heavy 
ones ;  or,  where  but  one  kind  of  iron — say  small  rods,  or  railroad 
iron,  or  sheets — are  ruanufactured,  the  strong  iron  should  be  placed 
in  alternate  layers  with  the  weak  iron.  A  pile  composed  of  short 
bars  will  invariably  make  short  iron ;  strong  rough  bars  may  form 
good  iron,  but  a  well  regulated  mixture  of  weak  and  strong  iron 
will  produce  the  best  bai'^  or  bheets 

In  fig.  309  we  represent  a  michme  for  breaking  rough  bars, 
which  is  used  in  one  of  the  best  nulls  A  cast-iron  drop  A,  is 
raised  about  15  or  16  feet,  and,  on  bemg  unlocked,  falls  down 
upon  the  fastened  bar  B,  and  either  will  break  or  bend  it.  The 
drop  is  about  100  lb'*  m  weight ,  the  bar  is  wedged  upon  a  block 
C,  of  cast  iron. 

The  manner  in  which  iron  is  fagoted  has  thus  a  decided  in- 
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fluence  on  the  quality  of  the  bars  inanufactuied.     The  mode  of 

reheating  it  is  another  means  of  improvement.     If  it  must  be 

considered  profitable  to  reheat  puddled  or  impure  iron  slowly,  it 

is  not  so  with  strong  or  pure  iron, 

which  must  be  heated  quickly. 

A  long  exposure  to  heat  will 

cause  it  to  be  brittle  when  hot, 

and  rotten  when  cold.     Strong 

iron  requires  a  quick  heat  and 

rollers  that  move  fast.     Gold, 

^ort  puddled  iron  forms  good 

hoops,  and  also  a  good  quahty 

of  small  rods ;  it  is  better  suited 

for  this  purpose  than  strong  iron. 

But  short  iron  is  not  good  for 

slit  rods ;  it  is  also  inferior  for 

common  and  heavy  bar.    Weak 

iron  ought  to  be  used  for  those 

B  kinds  of  merchantable  articles 

'~~~"^~~'  which  are  subjected,  in  the  course 

"^jjilUBa^uiju  J  .J  I  i^qpwi^^*"  of  their  manufacture,  to  repeated 

reheating  and  drawing,  such  as 

all  small  iron  and  their  sheets.     Strong  iron  should  be  used  for 

heavy  bars  and  heavy  sheets,  nail-plates,  and  slit  iron.     Of  the 

latter  artide,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture,  we  have  omitted 

to  speak,  because  but  little  is  manufactured  and  used.     Small 

rods  are  preferable  to  slit  iron ;  and,  for  these,  cold  short  boiled 

iron  is  a  first-rate  material. 

Stoves. — -When  iron  has  been  welded,  and  is  sound  throughout 
its  body,  it  requires  merely  a  high  cherry-red  heat  for  all  subse- 
quent operations.  As  in  reheating,  so  here,  a  weak  puddled  iron, 
or  weak  iron,  generally  requires  a  slow  heat ;  and  strong  or  char- 
coal iron,  a  quick  heat  in  the  stove.  For  some  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  small  iron,  light  sheets,  and  hoops,  a  common  reheating 
furnace  is  used,  which  is  often  of  considerable  size,  and  provided 
with  two  doors,  as  shown  in  fig.  310.  The  hearth,  in  this  case,  is 
about  8  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide.  The  fire-bridge  about  8  inches 
high,  and  the  roof  15  inches;  while,  in  common  reheating  fur- 
naces, the  roof  is  not  often  more  than  12  inches,  and  the  fire-bridge 
4  inches  high,  A  strong  draught  is  not  required,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  blast  is  very  advantageous.     In  fact,  no  reheating  fur- 
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nace,  or  stove  of  any  kind,  should  be  worked  without  blast,  even 
if  its  application  at  puddling  furnaces  ia  disregarded.  Any  com- 
mon reheating  furuace  may  be  used  as  a  stove  when  its  flue  is 


contracted.     The  hearth  of  a  reheating  furnace  forms  a  flue  from 
the  fire-bridge  to  the  sta,ck.     This  flue  may  be,  for  reheating,  as 
wide  as  the  space  over  the  fire-bridge.     If  the  furnace  is  to  be 
used  as  a  stove,  the  hearth  near  the  stack  is  raised  by  sand,  in 
order  to  retain  the  heat  on  it,     A  reheating  furnace  is  made  to 
work  faster  or  slower  by  widening  or  narrowing  the  fine.     This 
principle  is  appfied  at  all  reverberatory  furnaces.     The  enclosure, 
doors,  grate,  stack,  and  other  arrange- 
ments at  a  reheating  furnace,  are  simi-  r/"  /'!." 
lar  to  those  of  a  puddling  furnace.                       ^S^^^ 
"When  sheets  have  become  of  such  [>"*%"--3] 
a  size  that  a  reheating  furnace  cannot  ' 
be  used  for  heating  them  again,  a  stove                             I 
with  a  high  roof  is  employed,  in  which             , 
they  may  be  set  edgeways     The  cut, 
fig,  311,  shows  A  ■vertical  cross  section 
of  a  stove  for  sheets     The  height  of 
the  arch  from  the  hearth  must  be  f ome 
inches  more  than  the  width  of  the  sheets, 
and  the  length  of  the  sto\  e  a  httle  more 
than  their  greatest  length     A  stove  is 
a  mere  annealmg  apparitus ,  the  heit 
applied  is  a  brown  red,  and  the  flame 
draws  slowly  along  the  roof,  so  as  to 
touch  the  sheets  as  little  as  possible,    ; 
They  are  fi'equently  turned  while  in  the 
stove,  in  order  to  impart  the  heat  uniformly.    As  this  operation  is 
also  an  act  of  annealing,  it  ought  to  be  performed  slowly,  and  all  the 
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oxygen  which  passes  througli  the  fuel  should  be  consumed.  A  large 
grate  and  sluggish  draught  is  therefore  advantageous.  In  some 
J  the  dooi  A,  -which  is  a  plain  cast-iron  plate,  sliding  up 


and  down,  is  within  the  chimne-\ ,  where  all  the  smote  escapes. 
The  plan  which  it,  represented  aflords  ad-v  antages  for  faster  work. 
Its  operation  is  very  simple  When  the  fumaee  is  heated  thor- 
oughly to  a  high  led  heat,  and  sufficiently  charged  with  fuel,  the 
register  of  the  chimney  is  shut,  the  sheets  are  charged,  and  the 
door  is  shut.  The  iron  is  thus  slowly  heated,  and  when  hrown- 
hot  at  the  top,  the  sheets  are  turned,  and  their  lower  edge  exposed 
to  the  stronger  heat  near  the  roof. 

Heavy  sheets,  such  as  boiler  plates,  are  generally  roUed  down 
at  a  single  heat  from  the  furnace.  This  stove  is  used  only  for 
those  sheets  which  cannot  be  reduced  in  one  heat,  and  require 
annealing.  Two,  three,  or  more  of  these  sheets  are  passed  through 
the  rollers  together ;  and,  as  it  may  happen  that  they  wdl  adhere 
together  when  heated  too  strongly,  an  excessive  heat  should  not 
be  imparted  to  them.  They  must  be  also  uniformly  heated,  be- 
cause the  hottest  parts,  being  softer,  will  stretch  more  on  being 
rolled  than  the  cold  parts.  In  order  to  prevent  their  adhesion 
together,  and  to  equalize  the  heat,  they  are  separated,  and  their 
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surfaces  of  contact  changed  after  having  twice  passed  between  the 
rollers. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  heating  sheets.  If  oxy- 
gen or  vapors  of  water  iasue  from  the  fire,  or  atraospherio  air 
finds  access  to  the  interior  of  the  stove,  the  sheets  form  crusts  of 
oxide,  which  causes  a  serious  loss  of  iron ;  and,  as  this  oxide  ad- 
heres firmly  to  them,  it  gives  them  a  rough  and  uncouth  appear- 
ance. Not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  loss  in  iron  shoold  occur 
in  rolling  sheets,  even  if  the  scraps  or  trimmings  are  not  deducted 
from  the  weight.  Hot  short  iron  should  never  be  used  for  thin 
sheets — there  is  much  loss  in  trimming  it.  Cold  short  iron  forms 
good  sheets,  and  yields  weU,  Most  kinds  of  sheet  iron  are  finally 
annealed;  this  is  performed  in  the  stove,  which,  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  heated  and  the  grate  well  supplied  with  coal,  is  closely 
charged  with  them,  when  all  doors  are  shut,  so  that  no  air  may 
find  access,  and  it  is  left  to  cool  gradually.  In  order  to  lose  little 
time  and  heat  in  this  operation,  the  stove  is  filled  in  the  evening 
and  discharged  in  the  morning. 

Cost  of  mahing  irom.-— The  expenses  incurred  in  manufeetur- 
ing  iron  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  variable,  and  the  follow- 
ing estimates  are  by  no  means  generally  applicable.  Iron  ore  is 
obtained  in  some  localities,  at  76  cents  a  ton,  of  2240  pounds; 
at  other  establishments  the  same  quantity  costs  $4,  and  even  a 
higher  price  is  paid.  The  cost  of  ore,  until  it  reaches  the  top  of 
the  blast-furnace,  ought  to  be  calculated,  and  for  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  smelt  a  ton  of  iron,  because  some  ores  are  attended  with 
considerable  expense  in  the  yard  for  roasting  and  cleaning.  And 
as  the  quality  of  ore  thus  brought  to  the  top  has  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  cost  of  smelting,  it  follows  that  relractory  ores  are  not 
so  cheap  to  the  smelter,  at  the  same  price,  as  fusible  ores.  Hema- 
tites and  aU  hydrated  oxides  work  cheaper  in  the  furnace ;  the 
next  are  the  native  oxides,  the  roasted  oxides,  the  carbonates,  mag- 
netic oxides,  impure  carbonates  and  silicates.  At  the  same  prices 
a  quantity  of  hematite  ore,  which  ia  sufficient  for  smelting  a  ton 
of  iron,  is  cheaper  to  the  smelter  than  a  similar  amount  of  mag- 
netic or  roasted  argillaceous  ore.  The  facilities  for  smelting  some 
kinds  of  ore  so  much  exceed  those  for  others,  that  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  price  is  no  objection  to  using  the  most  expensive  kind. 
While  one  kind  of  ore,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  smelting  a  ton  of 
iron,  is  expensive  at  $3,  another  kind  may  be  cheap  at  $8  or  $10, 
But  if,  in  these  instances,  the  nominally  cheap  ore  is  mixed  with 
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the  other,  the  mixture  is,  in  almost  all  instances,  found  to  be  still 
cheaper.  Our  ore-beds  are  generally  extensive  and  heavy;  ore 
is,  therefore,  generally  cheap,  and  it  is  not  uQcommon  to  see  suf- 
ficient for  a  ton  of  iron  brought  to  the  smelt-works  for  $1 ;  yet 
some  furnaces  in  the  New  England  States  pay  as  high  as  $10  for 
the  ore  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  raw  material ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if  those  works 
which  can  obtain  cheap  ore  use  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry as  those  which  work  refractory  or  high-priced  ore,  they 
must  have  great  advantage  over  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  flux,  which  is  in  almost  all  cases  limestone, 
varies  from  half  a  ton  to  1|  tons  to  a  ton  of  iron.  Charcoal 
furnaces  and  hot-blast  do  not  often  use  more  than  half  a  ton ;  an- 
thracite or  coke  furnaces  consume  the  largest  amount  when  blow- 
ing with  cold-blast,  and  one  ton  when  using  hot-blast.  A  ton  of 
limestone  is,  in  most  instances,  furnished  to  the  furnace  at  60 
cents,  and  from  that  to  $1.  The  breaking  of  it  causes  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  from  40  to  50  cents. 

Fuel  varies  in  price  and  quality  considerably.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  we  see  a  ton  of  pig-iron  smelted  by  the  use  of  130 
bushels  of  charcoal ;  in  Pennsylania  it  is  not  done  often  with  less 
than  180  bushels ;  and  in  the  Western  States  200  bushels  and 
more  is  the  average.  The  price  paid  for  a  bushel  of  charcoal  at 
the  top  of  a  furnace,  varies  from  5  to  8  cents.  One  ton  and  three 
quarters  of  anthracite  coal  for  a  ton  of  pig-iron  may  be  considered 
the  lowest  estimate,  and  two  tons  the  largest ;  and  as  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  at  the  works  is  from  $2  25  to  $3  50,  the  expenses 
for  fuel  may  be  easily  estimated.  In  case  bituminous  raw  coal 
is  used  in  smelting,  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  anthracite  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  that  coal  may  be  bought  at  40  or  50  cents  a  ton  in 
some  of  the  localities  of  the  Western  coalfields,  the  advantages  of 
that  region  for  manufiicturing  iron  are  obvious.  An  equal  amount 
of  coke  to  anthracite  is  used  for  a  ton  of  pig-iron ;  and  as  not 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  coke  is  often  obtained  from  stone  coal, 
and  as  the  labor  for  charring  the  coal  must  be  added,  the  cost  of 
coke  iron  is  readily  computed.  The  labor  in  the  yard  and  at 
the  blast^fiirnaee,  costs  nearly  two  dollars — this  is  at  charcoal-fur- 
naces which  use  raw  mine ;  the  roasting  of  ore  costs  about  $1 
more.  At  an  anthracite  furnace  these  expenses  are  about  the 
same,  or  rather  lower.  Smelting  a  ton  of  coke  iron,  when  the 
coking  is  included,  never  costs  less  than  $3,  and  generally  nearly 
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$4.  The  general  expenses— suci.  as  management,  blast,  and  in- 
terest on  capital — may  be  set  down  at  $3  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  blooms  directly  from  the  ore,  re- 
quires from  2i  to  3  tons  of  rich  ore,  and  from  200  to  300  bushels 
of  charcoal ;  the  labor  will  cost  .$8,  and  the  general  expenses  will 
be  $2. 

A  ton  of  charcoal  blooms  takes  from  li  to  1^  tons  of  pig-iron, 
150  to  250  bushels' of  coal;  the  cost  of  labor  is  from  $6  to  $10, 
and  general  expenses  about  $3,  Drawing  the  blooms  into  bars 
causes  an  additional  expense  of  about  $5  per  ton. 

Iron  may  be  refined  in  a  nm-out  fire  with  a  loss  of  8  or  10 
per  cent.,  the  use  of  half  a  ton  of  coke  or  60  bushels  of  charcoal, 
and  at  an  expense  of  $1  for  labor,  and  $1  for  general  expenses. 

Puddling  is  done  at  $3  to  $4  50  for  labor  per  ton  of  iron,  with 
a  waste  of  3  to  15  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  the  consumption  of  1400 
pounds  of  coal.  When  the  balls  are  shingled  by  a  hammer,  the 
hammer-man  receives  $1  per  ton.  Drawing  of  the  blooms  into 
rough  bars,  costs  about  40  cents  per  ton. 

In  reheating  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  iron  is  burned,  400 
pounds  to  one  half  ton  of  coal  is  used,  and  50  cents  to  $1  in 
wages  is  paid  to  the  furnace-men  per  ton  of  rolled  iron.  The 
drawing  at  the  rollers  costs  in  wages  about  $1  for  heavy  bar, 
$2  for  common  bar,  and  from  that  to  $5  for  small  iron.  These 
latter  statements  are  not  generally  exact ;  we  find  the  sums  paid 
both  lower  and  higher  at  different  places.  The  expense  of  roll- 
ing sheet-iron  cannot  hardly  be  estimated;  but  $10  for  wages 
and  fuel  per  ton  may  be  near  the  amount.  The  general  expenses 
in  a  rolling-mill  are  high ;  because  of  the  extensive  machinery 
used,  heavy  capital  employed,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  It 
may  not  be  too  high  if  we  assume  $6  as  an  average  expense  per 
ton,  although  it  is  in  most  instances  higher. 

The  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  800,000  tons  per  annum.  The  labor  of  about  250,000 
persons  is  required  to  manufacture  it.  The  consumption  of  iron 
in  the  Union  is  about  1,100,000  tons  yearly— 300,000  tons  of 
which  are  imported  from  Europe.  One-third  of  all  the  iron 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  is  produced  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  establishments  there  are  capable  of  producing 
500,000  tons  per  annum. 

Nickel. — This  metal  is  found  in  only  a  few  places.  In  these 
\,  and  in  regard  to  its  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  belongs 
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to  the  class  of  precious  metals.  When  pure  it  is  almost  as  white 
as  silver,  although  rather  inclined  to  a  gray  color ;  it  is  ductile 
and  malleable,  either  when  hot  or  cold.  In  its  pure  state,  also,  it 
is  as  refractory  as  any  iron  or  manganese,  and  requires  as  strong 
heat  fbr  melting  as  these  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8'27  to 
8"66.  It  is  similar  to  iron  in  respect  to  magnetism,  and  resembles 
steel  more  than  pure  iron  by  retaining  a  sensitiveness  to  the  mag- 
netic current.  It  has  a  capacity  for  carbon  similar  to  iron,  and 
in  many  particulars  resembles  the  latter  metal. 

Ores  of  Nickel. — This  metal  occurs  native  in  meteoric  iron, 
but  in  that  form  it  is  of  no  practical  interest.  In  most  instances 
nickel  is  combined  with  arsenic,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen.  A  large  number  of  minerals  contain  nickel ;  but 
the  only  practically  useful  ore  is  the  following : 

Oopper-Nidcel. — This  is  a  heavy  mineral,  its  sp.  gr.  is  7"3  to 
7'6 ;  it  is  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  possesses  considerable  hardness ; 
its  color  is  copper-red,  displaying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow — 
most  frequently  the  red  color  inchnes  to  brown  or  gray.  The 
mineral  is  brittle,  and  its  powder  is  dark-brown.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  pure  ore  is — nickel  44,  and  arsenic  66 ;  but  it  never 
occurs  in  that  form.  Copper-nickel  always  contains  iron,  lead, 
sulphur,  and  antimony. 

All  the  nickel  ores  are.  found  in  vems  in  the  old  rocks,  asso- 
ciated principally  with  cobalt.  In  fact  the  cobalt  ores  are  the 
chief  source  for  the  manufacture  of  nickel.  Copper-nickel  is 
generally  found  in  cobalt  mines— as  in  those  at  Chatham,  Conn. 
Nickel  ore  occurs  in  Ijancaster  county,  Pa.,  and  in  a  variety  of 
minerals  in  Missouri.  The  chrome  mines  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania furnish  it.  As  a  general  rule  nickel  occurs  in  silver, 
copper,  or  lead  mines,  in  cobalt  and  chrome  mines— particularly 
in  those  which  are  located  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  and 
similar  rocks. 

Oobalt-Speise. — Wherever  cobalt-glass  is  manufactured,  a  sub- 
stance is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  smelting-pots — called,  by  the 
Germans,  cobalt-speise — which  contains  large  quantities  of  nickel. 
This  substance  is  the  material  from  which  the  metal  nickel  is  ex- 
tracted, and  may  be  considered  the  only  valuable  ore.  Cobalt  is 
sooner  oxidized  than  nickel ;  and  if  in  smeltmg  smalte  all  the 
cobalt  is  not  oxidized,  we  are  certain  to  obtain  all  the  nickel  in 
the  speise.  The  residue  thus  obtained  from  smelting  smalte  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  not  uniform  in  composition ;  it  contains  a 
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variety  of  other  metals,  together  with  arsenic  and  sulphur.  Aa 
assay  of  a  German  specimen  of  cobalt-speise  contained — nickel 
49,  cobalt  S'2,  copper  1'6,  arsenic  S7'8,  sulphur  7'8,  and  some  an- 
timony ;  also  sand  and  other  impurities  in  veiy  small  quantities. 
It  contains  also  iron  and  manganese,  and,  of  course,  tlie  precious 
metala  in  case  they  are  contained  in  the  crude  cobalt  ore.  The 
appearance  of  this  artificial  ore  is  similar  to  tlie  natural  copper 
nickel ;  it  is  crystallized  in  prisms,  and  shows  the  red  variegated 
colors. 

Alloys  of  Nickel. — This  metal  is  hardly  employed  in  its  pure 
state,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  an  alloy  only.  Nickel  renders 
other  metals  harder  and  brittle;  its  alloys  possess  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  whiteness,  and  are  known  by  a  variety  of  names. 
Argentan,  paek-foug,  German  silver,  electrum,  British  plate,  and 
others,  are  alloys  of  nickel.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel  may 
be  made  as  white  as  silver ;  but  aa  nickel  is  rather  expensive, 
zinc  and  iron  are  substituted  for  it,  which  in  small  quantities  are 
not  injurious  to  the  alloy.  In  large  quantities,  iron  or  zinc  render 
the  compound  brittle. 

Argentan  is  the  most  common  alloy  of  nickel.  It  is  generally 
known  as  German  silver.  The  composition  of  this  metal  varies 
almost  indefinitely;  no  other  branch  of  alloys  has  received  so 
much  attention.  The  oldest  alloy  of  this  kind  known  among  the 
Germans,  is  the  white  copper  of  Snhl.  It  is  a  compound  of  88 
copper,  8'75  nickel,  and  1'75  iron.  Chinese  pack-fong  contains 
more  or  less  zinc,  and  is  brittle;  43-8  copper,  15'6  nickel,  and 
40-6  zinc,  is  one  of  their  alloys.  Pack-fong  is  very  irregular,  and 
frequently  contains  besides  these  metals,  iron,  antimony,  and 
other  substances.  A  very  strong,  sonorous  metal  is  formed  of 
60  copper,  18-7  nickel,  and  31-3  zinc;  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  8'55.  French  maUlechort,  a  very  ductile  alloy,  receives 
a  fine  polish  and  may  be  advantageously  gilded ;  it  is  composed 
of  copper  65,  nickel  16-8,  zinc  13,  and  iron  3-4.  Ey  increasing  the 
amount  of  nickel  to  20  or  25,  copper  to  50  or  60,  and  reducing 
the  zinc  to  20,  a  very  strong  malleable  metal  is  formed,  the  malle- 
ability of  which  is  increased  by  adding  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  lead. 
Copper  60,  nickel  20,  zinc  20,  forms  good  table-knives,  forks,  and 
spoons ;  57  copper,  20  nickel,  20  zinc,  3  lead,  is  a  metal  suitable 
for  ornamental  objects.    It  may  be  stamped  and  soldered. 

The  qualities  of  argentan  vary  with  the  proportions  of  the 
various  metals,  and  the  purity  of  the  alloy ;  that  is,  with  the  ab- 
40 
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sence  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  carbon,  and  similar  matter.  A  little 
iron  does  no  haroi;  it  increases  the  color  and  brilliancy  of  the 
alloy,  but  more  than  3  per  cent,  causes  brittleness,  and  hardness. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  renders  the  alloy  extremely  brittle  and 
unfit  for  any  use.    Lead  impairs  ita  lustre  and  strength. 

We  find  it  to  be  difficult,  when  forming  the  alloy,  to  combine 
a  definite  proportion  of  zinc  with  the  compound  of  nickel  and  cop- 
per previously  prepared.  In  fusing  the  three  metals  together 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  ainc  by  volatilization,  which  may  be 
lessened  by  placing  it  beneath  the  copper  in  the  crucible.  The 
beat  method  is  to  melt  the  zinc  first  at  a  low  heat,  by  which  it 
does  not  evaporate,  and  then  add  the  copper,  or  simultaneously 
copper  and  nickel  in  thin  strips  or  spangles.  These  metals 
will  gradually  dissolve  in  the  fluid  zinc,  and  the  heat  may  be 
raised  as  their  fluidity  increases.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  others 
of  forming  alloys,  it  is  profitable  to  mix  the  oxides  of  the  various 
metals  together,  and  reduce  them  under  the  protection  of  a  suita- 
ble flux.  The  metal  nickel  can  be  produced  only  from  pure 
oxide  of  nickel ;  and,  as  purity  of  the  alloy  is  essential  to  good 
quality,  the  common  commercial  zinc  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
forming  argentan.  Copper  cannot  well  be  used  in  the  form  of 
oxide,  but  small  scales,  or  wire-scraps,  will  serve  eqnally  as  well. 
The  stampwork  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores,  the  red  oxide 
of  zinc  of  New  Jersey  and  pure  oxide  of  nickel  mixed  in  proper 
proportions  and  reduced  in  a  clay  crucible,  ought  to  form  a  supe- 
rior argentan. 

Use,  &f  Nickel  Alloys. — German  silver  is  extensively  used  for 
the  maairfacture  of  spoons,  forks,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Vessels 
which  are  formed  of  this  metal  are  far  less  liable  to  prove  injuri- 
ous to  health  than  those  formed  of  copper,  brass,  bronze,  or  even 
glazed  earthen-ware ;  argentan  should  not  be  used  in  vinegar,  or 
for  preserving  fruit ;  the  utmost  deanliness  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  poisonous  effects.  If  it  is  clean,  not  the  slightest  danger 
may  be  apprehended  from  ite  use.  Some  kinds  of  this  alloy  are 
extremely  tenacious  and  form  elastic  springs  like  steel.  It  ap- 
pears that  nickel  imparts  to  most  of  the  metallic  alloys,  particu 
larly  to  those  of  copper,  a  higher  degree  of  strength  than  they 
possess  without  its  presence. 

Manufacture  of  Nickel.— Since  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to 
employ  pure  metal  in  forming  the  alloy,  the  attention  of  the 
nmelter  must  be  directed  to  obtaining  a  pure  ore.     The  nickel 
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ores,  either  the  natural  or  artificial  ores,  are  roasted  in  a  rever- 
heratory  fiirnace,  so  as  to  oxidize  and  evaporate  all  those  sub- 
stances, which  are  liable  to  volatilization  in  a  red  heat  The  ore 
is,  for  this  purpose,  crushed  to  a  coarse  powder,  washed  hke  zinc 
or  lead  ores,  and  roasted  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  used  for  roast- 
ing zinc  ores,  which  is  represented  in  figs.  313  and  314.     If  the 


ore  (.untamfi  much  ar^nie,  which  is  generally  the  case,  it  is 
like  cob  lit  oie,  and  the  arsenic  is  slathered  in  condensing  cham- 
bers The  ore  is  osidiaed  to  the  highest  degree,  and  all  arsenic 
must  be  perfectly  diiven  off,  by  the  aid  of  charcoal  powder.  It 
is  then  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  part  of  potash, 
and  the  whole  melted  in  a  crucible  at  a  very  low  heat.  This 
forms  a  black  slag,  which  is  edulcorated  with  water,  and  leaves  a 
powder  of  metallic  lustre,  which  is  sulphuret  of  nickel  and  free 
from  arsenic.  If  arsenic  remains  in  the  ore  after  roasting,  it  is  m 
the  potash  solution  with  some  of  the  sulphur.  If  there  ia  much, 
the  amount  of  potash  must  he  increased ;  it  is  often  used  in  equal 
parts  with  sulphur.     In  melting  ore,  potash,  and  sulphur  together, 
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the  pot  must  be  large  and  the  heat  low,  or  the  masa  is  liable  to 
boH  over. 

The  sulpkuret  of  nickel,  which  remains  after  dissolving  and 
driving  off  all  other  substances,  is  repeatedly  washed  with  pure 
water;  this  will  extract  all  substances  which  may  be  soluble 
in  it.  If  the  crystals  formed  in  melting  are  iaige,  they  are  liable 
to  be  impure,  and  must  be  crushed  and  washed  very  often ;  a  low 
heat  will  form  small  grains,  while  a  high  heat  forms  large  crys- 
tals; if  for  no  other,  it  is  necessary  fox  these  reasons  to  melt  the 
)  together  at  a  low  heat  The  pure  sulphuret  is  then 
i  in  nitric,  or,  cheaper,  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little 
nitric  aeid  or  agua-fortia  is  gradually  added.  When  the  opera- 
tion with  the  potash  has  been  well  performed  the  solution  of 
nickel— salt — is  pure,  but  if  the  heat  in  melting  has  been  too  high, 
or  if  sufficient  potash  or  sulphur  has  not  been  used,  the  solution 
contains  arsenic,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  by  remclting  in  pot- 
ash and  sulphur,  before  the  sulphuret  can  be  dissolved. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  with  the  aeida  may  contain  iron 
and  other  metals,  which  must  be  removed  from  it.  If  no  free 
nitric  acid  is  present,  the  solution  is  set  to  boiling  in  a  pan  of  sheet 
lead,  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  small  portions.  This 
throws  down  oxide  of  iron.  In  order  to  succeed  well,  all  the 
metals  in  the  solution  should  be  peroxides ;  these  may  be  ren- 
dered so,  if  they  are  not,  by  the  addition  of  saltpetre  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  peroxide  of  iron  falls  when  the  fluid  is  yet 
acid,  and  all  of  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  potash  before 
any  other  metal  is  precipitated.  Copper  is  then  removed  by  con- 
ducting si;lphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  solution,  which  precipi- 
■tates  sulphuret  of  copper.  There  cannot  afterwaids  remain  inv 
thing  in  solution,  except  nickel  and  cobalt;  the  sepaiation  of 
which  is  somewhat  laborious.  The  mode  by  which  it  is  done 
depends  on  the  predominance  of  eithei  one  or  the  other ,  we 
shall  describe  the  extreme  of  either  case. 

When  nickel  predominates  m  the  solution,  it  l^  imxed  with 
eaustic  ammonia  until  all  the  precipitated  oxides  have  been  lo- 
dissolved.  The  blue  solution  is  now  diluted  with  boiled  water. 
It  is-  not  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  hot,  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  boiled  in  order  to  remove  the  atmospheric  air  which 
water  generally  contains.  The  diluted  solution  is  preserved  in 
an  air-tight  vessel,  after  having  been  mixed  with  caustic  potash 
so  as  to  form  a  green  precipitate,  and  cause  the  disappearance  of 
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tlie  blue  color  of  the  solution.  It  forma  slowly  a  ^een  sediment; 
and  a  red  or  reddisli  solution,  with  more  or  leas  cobalt,  remaiaB. 
When  perfectly  clear  this  is  drawn  oif  by  means  of  a  syphon, 
and  the  sediment,  which  is  green  oxide  of  nickel,  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  distilled  water  for  the  removal  of  the  adhering  solu- 
tion of  cobalt.  The  solution  contains  much  cobalt,  when  of  a 
light-red  color.  A  dart  color  indicates  the  presence  of  nickel, 
or  superoxide  of  cobalt  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  latter,  water  freed  from  air  and  closed  vessels  are  used  in  the 
operation ;  for  superoxide  of  cobalt  would  fall  ae  a  blaet  powder 
along  with  the  green  oxide  of  nickel.  When  the  precipitate  of 
green  oxide  of  nickel  disBolves  entirely  in  an  aeid  without  leaving 
any  residuum,  it  is  an  indication  of  its  purity. 

When  the  quantity  of  cobalt  is  greatest  in  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained from  the  first  soluiion,  it  is  cheaper  to  predipitate  the 
oxides  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  and  re- 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  a  powder  of 
oxalates,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  The  oxalate  is 
washed  or  freed  fnom  aeid  by  filtration,  and  dissolved  in  caustic 
ammonia.  By  evaporating  or  heating  this  solution,  the  ammonia  is 
driven  oif,  and  the  oxalate  of  nickel  falls  as  a  green  powder,  while 
the  oxalate  of  cobalt  remans  in  the  red  solution.  The  nickel 
thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  and  ought  to  he  subjected  to  the  first 
method  of  treatment  in  case  a  metal  free  from  cobalt  is  wanted. 

This  process  of  manufacturing  nickel,  or  the  formation  of  pure 
oxide  of  nickel,  is  very  much  of  a  chemical  character,  and  has 
little  similarity  with  metallur^cal  operations.  The  reduction  of 
the  oxide  of  nickel  to  metal  is  very  simple ;  because  the  metal 
has  but  little  affinity  for  oxygen,  particularly  when  hot.  In 
manufacturing  nickel,  this  metal  should  always  predominate  in 
the  ore ;  because  it  is  expensive  to  remove  other  metals  from  it, 
particularly  cobalt. 

The  smelting  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  mth  charcoal  in  & 
crucible,  may  be  accomplished  in  a  strong  fire ;  but  the  metal 
retains  carbon  in  this  case,  and  consequently  ^  is  brittle  and 
spongy.  For  obtaining  pure  metal,  the  oxide  is  saturated  with 
oxalic  acid,  ignited  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  good  crucible.  The 
spongy  metal  thus  obtained  is  broken,  or  pulverized,  and  re- 
heated again  under  cover  of  pure  soda  glass.  In  the  last  melting, 
if  the  heat  applied  is  as  high  as  the  best  crucible  will  bear,  the 
metal  is  obtaijied  in  grains  of  the  size  of  peas.     Nickel  has  so 
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little  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  the  presence  of  a  little  carbon  is 
safficient  to  form  metal ;  and  even  without  carbon,  metal  is  pro- 
duced &om  the  oxide  in  the  high  heat  of  a  good  air-furnace. 

Nickel  ia  very  refractory ;  and  as  the  metal  ia  not  used  in  its 
pure  form,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  produce  it  in  that  condition. 
Alloys  are  easily  and  correctly  formed  by  mixing  the  oxides  of 
the  various  metals,  and  reducing  them  together.  As  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  perhaps  a  little  iron  and  some  other  metals  in  small 
quantities  are  required  only  to  form  nickel  alloys ;  and  as  zinc 
will  evaporate  from  nickel,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  mdt  metaUic 
copper  and  oxide  of  nickel  together,  and  add  pure  brass  to  the 
melted  mass.  By  charging  the  latter  metal  strongly  with  zinc, 
the  necessary  amount  of  it  is  easily  incorporated  with  the  alloy. 

Nickel  has  been,  and  ia  still  manufactured  near  Philadelphia ; 
partly  from  Pennsylvania  ores,  but  chiefly  from  those  obtained 
in  Missouri.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  its 
manufectare. 

Cobalt. — This  metal  is  similar  to  nickel ;  its  alloys  are  more 
brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  is  84  to  8'5,  Its  color  is  reddish- 
gray,  and  the  metal  has  but  little  lustre.  It  is  slightly  malleable, 
and  extremely  sensitive  to  impurities.  Cobalt  ia  as  refractory  as 
nickel  or  iron,  and  requires  good  crucibles  and  a  strong  fire  to 
melt  it.  It  resists  oxygen  Hke  steel,  but  not  so  well  as  nickel 
At  a  white  heat  it  bums  with  a  red  flame. 

Ores  of  Gobalt. — These  are  chiefly  the  arseniurets,  cf  which 
cobalt-glance  and  cobalt-pyrites  ai-e  the  most  valuable.  The  first 
kind  of  ore  is  not  k^own  at  present  in  the  XTnited  States,  at  least 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  of  practical  use.  Sulphuret  of  co- 
balt or  cobalt-pyrites,  occurs  in  Missouri.  Cobalt-manganeae — an 
oxide  of  cobalt — is  obtaiaed  from  the  La  Motte  mine  of  the  same 
State.  Cobalt-glance  is  composed,  on  the  average,  of  33-1  cobaltr 
43'4  arsenic,  20  sulphur,  and  some  fron.  Cobalt-pyrites  is  com 
posed  of  43  to  53  of  cobalt,  and  39  to  43  sulphur. 

In  the  cobalt  mine,  at  Chatham,  Conn.,  smaltine,  or  tin-white 
cobalt,  a  binarsiniet  of  cobalt,  is  found.  It  occurs  in  veins  tra- 
versing gneiss,  and  is  associated  with  nickel  ores.  This  species 
of  cobalt  ore  contains  a  large  amount  of  arsenic — on  the  average, 
70  per  cent.,  about  20  per  cent  of  cobalt,  and  the  remainder  is 
iron,  copper,  or  nickel. 

The  presence  of  iron,  copper,  and  particularly  nickel,  in  cobalt 
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ores,  is  very  annoying  to  the  miner;  these  metals  ai'e  injuriona 
to  the  blue  color  whicti  is  obtained  from  cobalt. 

Alloys  of  Cobalt. — This  metal  combines  with  most  others  rea- 
dily, but  its  alloys  are  not  much  known,  and  less  in  use.  It  has, 
like  nickel,  a  strong  affinity  for  arsenic,  and  most  of  its  combina- 
tions resemble  those  of  iron  in  their  properties. 

Smalt,  Asure,  Zaffre. — The  only  use  of  cobalt  is  in  its  oxide, 
which,  when  melted  with  alumina  or  silex,  forms  a  fine  blue 
color,  which  is  extensively  used ;  smalt,  or  the  pure  oxide,  is  used 
for  coloring  and  painting  glass,  porcelain,  and  crockery,  a  blue 
color.  It  is  employed  as  cobalt  glass  in  oil  painting,  and,  in  fact, 
serves  as  a  fine,  permanent  blue  color  ia  all  instances  where  such 
a  color  is  needed.  Oxide  of  cobalt  forms  a  green  color  when 
heated  with  oxide  of  zinc ;  but  as  this  compound  is  expensive,  it 


;,  pure  and  impure 


Manufacture  of  Smalt. — As  the  presence  of  iron  or  nickel  i 
very  injurious  to  the  bine  color  derived  from  oxide  of  cobalt^  the 
ores  are  picked  and  separated  into  two  c 
ore.  The  rich  ores  are  stamped  md 
washed,  in  order  to  remove  ciith;)  im 
purities;  and,  as  the  ore  i-i  heiv> 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  succeeding  m 
this  perfectly.  The  operation  of  ciuf>h 
ing  is  performed  in  a  machine  simil  u 
to  that  represented  in  fig.  31  *>  Tht 
ore  thus  purified  is  placed  on  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  roiated  _ 
for  '?6\eral  hours,  to  remove  all  the 
arspnic  and  sulphur.  The  latter  ei 
capes,  m  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  thiough  the  chimney,  into  the  at 
mospheie,  the  former  is  condensed, 
as  arsenious  acid,  m  the  poison  cham 
ber.  Both  arsenic  and  sulphur  adhere  firmly  to  uobalt,  and  when 
a  pure  article  of  oxide  is  required,  the  operation  of  roasting  is 
tedious.  The  last  traces  of  arsenic  are  never  entirely  removed. 
A  small  amount  of  this  impurity  does  no  harm  in  the  subsequent 
shielting  operation,  because  so  much  iree  oxygen  is  always  in  the 
ingredients  with  wtich  the  cobalt  ia  melted,  that  most  of  the  ar- 
senic is  removed  by  its  assistance. 

Those  ores  which  contain  much  nickel  or  other  metals,  are 
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roasted  only  in  a  certain  degree.  This  ought  to  he  performed 
with  skilh  In  heating  the  cmshed  and  washed  ore  gently,  but 
uniformly,  a  portion  only  of  the  sulphur  and  aiaenie  is  evaporated ; 
the  remaining  portions  oxidize  with  the  metala  in  the  atmosphere. 
Nickel  has  more  affinity  for  arsenic  than  other  metals,  and  when 
the  partially-roasted  ore  is  exposed  to  slow  oxidation  in  the 
air,  all  other  substances,  sulphur  not  excepted,  become  oxidized, 
and  may  be  removed  by  water.  Nickel  will  resist  the  effects  of 
air  for  a  long  time,  but  it  would  finally  be  also  oxidized,  if  not 
removed  before  that  is  effected.  From  six  to  twelve  months' 
exposure  will  not  oxidize  the  arseniuret  of  nickel.  To  have 
good  success  in  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  ore  uni- 
formly, so  that  each  particle  may  be  deprived  of  a  little  arsenic 
or  sulphvir.  The  leading  principle  in  this  operation  is,  that  when 
pyrites  is  deprived  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  or  arsenic,  its 
decomposition  goes  on  rapidly  and  perfectly  in  the  atmosphere. 
When,  therefore,  small  grains  or  particles  of  the  natural  pyrites 
are  mixed  with  the  mass,  they  will  not  be  oxidized  with  those 
which  have  been  heited  and  consequentlv  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration IS  impeife  t 

In  fig  316  I    IS  bho^n  i  \eitn.'d  section  of  a  re-\ crberatory 


furnace  buoh  as  it,  uai^d  m  Geiminj  foi  iont.tii  ^  cobalt  or  s 
316,  II    shows  a  hoiizontal  section  of  the  sam''  fumice 
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hearth  A,  and  the  roof  are  formed  of  firebrick.  At  B  is  the 
fire-place.  C  C  C  are  channels  for  carrying  off  the  gases  from  the 
hearth  and  conducting  them  to  the  poison  chambers  in  a  building 
represented  in  fig.  317.  The  arrows  in  this  cut  indicate  the  course 
of  the  gases.  In  each  of  these  chambers  some  of  the  arsenious 
acid  is  deposited,  and  the  permanent  gases,  such  as  are  not  con- 
densed by  passing  through  the  chambers,  are  conducted  out  of 
the  building  by  the  chimney  I>.  The  covers  E  E,  are  removed 
when  the  arsenic  is  to  be  gathered  in  the  chamber  P. 

The  operation  in  these  furnaces  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  winter, 
in  order  that  the  cold  air  may  favor  the  condensation  of  the  poi- 
son. About  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  ore  is  charged  at  once,  which  forms 
a  stratum  of  about  five  inches  high  over  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 
A  heat  of  a  couple  of  hours,  with  occasional  stirring,  is  sufficient 
for  impure  ore,  or  that  which  coatains  nickel — which  metal  ought 
not  to  be  oxidized.  Pure  ore  is  exposed  for  five  or  six  hours  to 
heat,  and  stirred  every  half  hour.  When  no  arsenic  is  exhaled 
from  the  pure  ore,  it  is  raked  out  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced 
into  the  furnace.  Impure  ore  is  not  suffered  to  evaporate  much 
arsenic.  The  roasted  pure  ore  has  a  brownish-gray  color,  is  about 
$3  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  crude  ore,  and  is  now  ready  for  being 
converted  into  smalt.  The  impure  ore  is  generally  exposed  dur- 
ing a  summer  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  cases  where  the  chief  object  of  the  roasting  process  is  to 
obtain  pure  arsenious  acid  for  commercial  purposes,  the  furnace 
is  provided  with  a  largo  clay  muffle,  in  which  the  pulverized  ore 
is  roasted.  The  gases  from  the  fuel  are  thus  prevented  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  arsenic,  which  in  consequence  arrives  in 
the  condensing  chambers  more  pure  and  white.  No  arsenic  which 
is  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
commerce ;  it  is  therefore  re-distilled  in  cast-iron  vertical  retorts, 
and  condensed  in  a  wooden  chamber.  Or,  if  the  arsenic  is  con- 
siderably pure,  it  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  pots  and  condensed  in 
cast-iion  cylinders,  in  which  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  nulky- 
colored  gla^.  A  roasting  furnace,  which  is  suitable  to  produce 
pure  arsenic-meal  is  represented  in  fig.  318.  A  represents  the 
fire-place;  E  the  hearth,  formed  of  fire-tQes;  C  the  flues  which 
conduct  off  the  smoke  from  the  fire ;  and  D  the  flue  which  leads 
to  the  poison  chamber.  These  furnaces  work  slow,  but  furnish 
a  pure  article. 

The  oxidized  pure  cobalt  ore  is  ground  with  pure  white  sand, 
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and  smelted  in  crucibles  to  a  slag,  wliich  is  more  or  less  of  a  dark 
blue  color  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  j 


Six  or  eight])  t  it  il  ]  i  lii  i  win  h  pioduce  from 
5  to  1  ton  of  smalt  m  24  linjrs  In  hg  SI*),  a  -vciticil  section  of  a 
Norwegian  smalt  oven  is  =(hown,  the  operation  of  wliicli  is  easily 


understood.  Aa  wood  is  burned  in  tliis  furnace,  there  are  no  grate- 
bars — a  few  holes  in  the  floor  of  fire-brick  and  the  doors  of  the 
fire-chamber  supply  the  fresh  air  necessary  for  combustion.  The 
pots  are  withclrawn  through  openings  in  the  circular  inelosure, 
which  are  shut  by  means  of  fire-tiles.  The  furnace  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  chimney ;  the  smoke  escapes  from  small  apertures 
in  the  roof,  above  the  pots.  Any  glass-oven,  or  English  zinc- 
distilling  oven,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  melting  smalt.  The 
beauty  of  the  color  of  smalt  depends  chiefly  on  the  purity  of  the 
materials.  Pure  sand,  of  which  about  two  or  three  parts  are  used, 
is  necessary.  Of  course  impure  ore  will  not  produce  a  fine  color. 
The  beat  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  finely-powdered  zafFre- 
oxide  and  sand  with  two  or  three  tunes  its  own  weight  of  calcined 
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potash,  and  meltiDg  them  at  a  low  heat.  The  melted  glass,  while 
hot,  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  so  as  to  break  it  into  minute  frag- 
ments. It  is  afterwards  grotmd  in  a  mill,  such  as  i 
in  figs.  320  and  321. 


'^iniBiiin 


At  the  bottom  of  the  earthen  pots  in  which  smalt  has  been 
melted,  there  remains  a  lump  of  a  metalhe  mass,  which  is  called 
cobalt  apeise,  or  nickel  speise ;  it  forms  the  bulk  of  ore  from  which 
nickel  is  obtained.     We  have  alluded  to  this  before. 
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Tin. — This  is  a  beautiful  metal ;  it  is  white  and  of  a  high 
lustre,  similar  to  silver.  It  is  softer  than  gold ;  but  harder  than 
lead,  and  voiy  malleable.  When  in  the  form  of  a  rod  it  is  very 
flexible,  and  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound— tin-cry.  This 
peculiar  sound  is  best  perceived  by  bending  a  piece  of  it  between 
the  teeth ;  or  biting  one  end  of  the  ingot  with  the  teeth  and 
bending  it  by  hand.  When  the  metal  contains  only  a  few  per 
cent,  of  lead  the  creaking  does  not  occur.  Tin  melts  at  442°, 
and  resists  a  red  heat  very  well ;  but  at  a  white  heat  it  evapo- 
rates, and  burns  with  a  blue  ilame.  When  heated  to  redness  in 
free  air  it  oxidizes  rapidly,  and  forms  a  heavy  coating  of  oxide 
of  tin  on  its  surface.  This  oside  contains  100  metal,  and  27'2 
oxygen.  The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is  7'29.  In  the  United 
States,  tin  is  not  at  present  manufaetuied.  The  market  is  sup- 
phed  chiefly  by  Europe.  Some  tin  of  inferior  quality  is  derived 
from  South  America,  English  grain-tin  is  considered  the  best 
kind  of  this  metal ;  next  to  that  ranks  the  tin  from  Banco. 

Most  of  the  tin  of  commerce  is  impure.  It  is  either  accident- 
ally or  purposely  adulterated  with  other  metals.  Iron  and  lead 
are  the  most  common  and  most  injurious  admixtures.  Pure  tin 
is  perfectly  white ;  any  shade  of  another  color  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  other  metals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  impair 
the  brightness  of  the  metal,  and  cause  it  to  become  of  a  bluish  or 
gray  color  and  harder  than  pure  metal.  Arsenic  causes  tin,  as 
well  as  other  metals,  to  be  more  white  and  more  brittle  than  the 
pure  metal.  Pure  tin  may  be  recognized,  after  some  experience, 
by  its  tin-cry.  This  sound  is  short,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
sounds,  when  the  metal  is  impure.  Pure  metal  emits  a  connected 
creaking,  similar  to  sole-leather.  It  shows  a  white,  dull,  fibrous 
fracture  when  broken  after  repeated  bending,  similar  to  pure 
fibrous  iron.  The  fracture  of  impure  metal  is  crystalline,  and 
more  or  less  tinged  with  a  strange  color.  The  best  test  of  tin  is, 
to  melt  the  metal  and  pour  it  into  a  clean  iron  mould ;  when  its 
surface  remains  bright  and  pohshed  in  cooling,  we  may  consider 
that  it  is  pure ;  if  spots  are  visible,  or  if  the  surface  is  dull,  white, 
or  gray,  the  tin  is  adulterated. 

Ores. — There  is  but  one  tin  ore  which  is  of  practical  use,  and 
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that  is  the  oxide  of  tin.  The  suljjhuret  of  tin  ia  another  species, 
but  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  available  for  smelting.  Oxide  of  tin 
occurs  in  small  veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  mica  or  ciay- 
slate,  or  porphyry ;  it  also  occnra  in  the  alluviums  of  the  primitive 
formations— as  the  stream-tin  of  Cornwall,  This  ore  is  always 
crystallized,  frequently  in  twin  crystals ;  it  is  of  a  high  adaman- 
tine lustre,  a  dark-brown  or  black  color,  and  forms  on  being 
crushed  a  grayish  brown  powder ;  it  is  brittle,  opaque,  also  nearly 
transparent  when  of  a  hght  color,  and  very  heavy ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  6'7  to  6'9.  The  crystalline  ores  generally  contain  from 
90  to  95  parts  of  oxide  of  tin,  in  100  parts  of  crystals ;  the  re- 
mainder is  iron,  manganese,  titanium,  aud  other  i 
Pure  oxide  of  tin  consists  of  79  metal  and  21  oxygen. 

The  chief  deposits  of  tin  ore  are  in  Cornwall  (England),  t 
Indies,  Germany,  Euaaia,  and  South  America.  The  United  States 
have  not  as  yet  afforded  sufficient  tin  ore  for  smelting.  The 
New  England  States  furnish  specimens,  and  also  the  Southern 
States ;  but  no  vein  of  practical  value  has  been  discovered.  It 
is  reported  that  a  vein  of  tin  ore  of  considerable  strength  has 
been  discovered  in  Missouri,     This  requires  confirmation. 

Alloys. — Tin  imparts  to  most  metals  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
fiisibihty.  It  is  in  these  respects  similar  to  arsenic,  but  does  not 
cause  quite  as  much  brittleness. 

Pewter. — All  the  varieties  of  this  alloy  consist  chiefly  of  tin 
and  lead,  with  the  addition  of  copper,  antimony,  zinc,  and  other 
metals.  The  best  pewter  always  contains  ^  or  i  of  lead,  and 
if  little  or  no  other  metal,  the  alloy  is  hard,  white,  and  without 
much  lustre.  A  good  composition  for  kitchen  utensils  ia  formed 
of  18  per  cent,  of  lead  and  pure  tin.  Fine  pewter  is  pure  tin  and 
a  little  copper,  which  causes  the  tin  to  be  hard  and  sonorous,  but 
impairs  its  bright  color.  The  alloy  becomes  brown,  particularly 
when  too  much  copper  is  used ;  one  per  cent,  of  it  may  be  consi- 
dered too  much,  not  often  more  than  j'j  to  i  per  cent,  is  used. 
Zinc  impairs  the  quality  of  pewter  y&rj  much,  but  as  it  burns 
rapidly  when  melted  little  remains  in  the  compound ;  when  the 
quantity  has  been  small,  its  presence  adds  to  the  purification  of 
tin,  and  prevents,  to  a  certain  degree,  its  oxidation. 

Britannia  Metal. — Tbis  is  also  a  kind  of  pewter.  It  consists 
of  tin,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc^88  tin,  7  antimony,  3  copper, 
and  1  zinc,  is  a  common  alloy  for  Britannia  metal ;  which  admits 
of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets. 
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One  part  of  tin  and  3  of  lead  form  coarse,  Hack,  plumbers' 
solder,  which  melts  at  about  500° ;  2  tin  and  1  lead  is  a  fine  sol- 
der, which  melts  at  360°. 

Tin  combines  readily  with  the  precious  metals — particidarly 
■with  gold ;  8  per  cent,  of  tin  in  gold  does  not  much  impair  its 
malleability— more  than  that  causes  gold  to  be  hard.  Tin  and 
mercury  combine  very  readily,  and  form  amalgam.  One  tin,  one 
lead,  2  bismuth,  and  10  mercuiy,  form  a  fluid  alloy  at  common 
temperatures.  It  is  used  for  coating  the  interior  of  glass  globes, 
to  which  the  solid  metals  adhere ;  the  superfluous  mercury  is 
poured  off.  With  iridium,  and  the  platiniun  metals  generally, 
tin  forms  hard  compounds.  The  alloys  of  antimony,  or  arsenic 
and  tin,  are  very  bard  and  brittle.  It  alloys  very  readily  with 
potassium,  sodium,  tellurium,  and  selenium.  One  part  antimony 
and  3  parts  of  tin,  form  a  ductile  alloy  which  will  bear  much 
hammering  without  breaking. 

Tin  and  bismuth  form  very  interesting  compounds  which  are 
little  used;  45-3  tin  and  54-6  bismuth,  melt  at  325°.  These 
aUoys  are  generally  hard  and  brittle.  A  little  bismuth  improves 
the  lustre,  hardness,  and  sound  of  tin, 

feodum  Metal. — An  important  application  of  tin  is  found  in 
speculmn  metal.  Equal  parts  of  tin  and  copper  form  a  white  metal 
as  hard  as  steel.  Less  tin,  and  a  little  arsenic  added  to  the  alloy, 
forms  a  very  white,  hard  metal,  of  high  lustre.  Two  copper,  1 
tin,  y'j  arsenic,  form  a  fine  speculum  metal.  A  composition  of 
32  copper,  16'5  tin,  4  brass,  1'25  arsenic,  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a 
brilliant  lustre. 

Tin  and  sulphur  form  a  bright  yellow  metal,  bronze  powder, 
Mosaic  gold.  This  bas  been  the  cause  of  much  deception ;  it  is 
obtained  by  heating  equal  parts  of  pure  tin-filings,  sulphur,  and 
sal-ammoniac  together ;  or  various  compounds  of  tin,  mercury, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac.  A  variety  of  colors  is  produced  by 
employing  alloys  instead  of  pure  tin, 

Tin-Platp — The  most  intere'^ting  alloys  of  tin  are  those  of 
copper  a  i  on — of  the  fi  ■^t  we  si  aU  speak  hereafter.  Sheet- 
iron,  coate  I  w  th  t  n  fo  ms  tm  p  ite  this  alloy  unites  the  qua- 
lities of  both  uctals  a  h  b  le^r  e.  When  the  thin  sheets 
of  iron  nje  oitel  v  t  h  o  e  or  interior  of  the  plate  is 
almost  p  e  u on,  while  1  e  te  is  chiefly  tin;  the  alloy  is 
between  both.  In  order  to  cover  sheet-iron  with  tin,  it  is  freed 
from  oxide  and  dipped  in  melted  tin ;  or  the  heated  iron  is  rubbed 
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over  with  tin.     Not  only  iron,  but  also  copper  and  other  metals 
are  coated  with  tin  in  a  similar  manner. 

Uses  of  Tin. — This  metal  is  extensively  nsed  as  an  alloy  for 
kitchen  utensils,  and  as  a  part  of  bronze  metal  in  maiiufacturea. 
The  dyer's  kettles  which  are  rised  for  boihng  delicate  colored 
goods  are  formed  of  it  in  its  pure  state.  Tin  and  lead  is  rolled  or 
east  in  the  form  of  tin-foil,  and  extensively  used.  It  may  be 
drawn  into  fine  wires,  which  are  moderately  tenacious,  and  not 
elastic.     Tin  tube  is  used  for  gas  pipes,  and  a  variety  of  other 


Manufactare  of  Tin. — The  smelting  of  this  metal  is  extremely 
simple,  if  a  small  loss  in  metal  is,  disregarded.  The  raw  ore  is 
generally  a  mixture  of  veinstone,  and  crystals  of  ore ;  this  is  as- 
sorted by  hand  into  rich  tin  ores,  tin  mixed  with  copper,  and 
other  ore,  and  poor  ore.  The  rock  is  separated  from  the  ore  by 
hand  as  much  as  possible  and  thrown  away.  The  various  quali- 
ties of  ore  form  various  qualities  of  metal,  and  are  separately 
smelted.  The  ore,  each  class  by  itself^  is  brought  to  a  stamping 
mill,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig,  322 ;  and  converted  into  a  sand  of 


Mi 


more  or  less  fineness,  according  to  the  form  or  size  of  the  crystals 
of  ore,  or  the  nature  of  the  rocky  matter.  By  washing  the  ore 
in  the  stamping  mill  and  without  crushing  it  finer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  ore  sand  is  so  far  fi:eed  from  imptirities,  and 
concentrated  as  to  contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  metal.  The 
meshes  of  the  wash  sieves  in  the  stamping  mill  should  be  160  to 
the  square  inch. 

Tin  ore  ia  heavy,  and  is  easily  washed  and  freed  from  most  of 
the  impurities  when  the  crushed  sand  is  not  too  fine.  The  coarse 
parts,  which,  in  flowing  fi^m  the  stamps,  are  first  deposited  in 
the  labyrinth,  are  washed  in  the  tossing  tub,  fig.  323.  The  slimes, 
or  slioka,  which  contain  less  metal,  are  washed  on  the  rack-table, 
fig.  324 
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Cmsliing  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  stampers,  in  England, 
They  rei^uire  less  attention,  but  are  as  expensive  in  their  opera- 


tion    Stampers  furui^h  a  cleaner,  ind  more  uniform  ore  than  the 
rollers 


The  ore  thus  concentrated  and  punfied  is  roasted  in  order  to 
remove  volatile  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  araemc,  and  others. 
Thia  operation  la  invanably  peifoimed  m  a  reveibsratory  furnace. 
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The  English  furnaces  of  this  kind,  are  of  the  form  shown  m  flga. 
326  and  S26 ;  the  hearth  is  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  and  equally  as 
wide.     The  roof  is  28  inches  high  at  the  fire-bridge,  and  slopes 


gradually  towards  the  flue.     The  furnace  is  also  provided  with  a 
condensing  chamber  for  arsenical  fumes. 

In  fig.  327  A  is  the  vertical  section,  and  B  a  plane  section  of 


a  G-erman  roast  oven  for  tin  ores.  The  poisonous  fiimes  are  eoo- 
ducted  from  the  hearth  by  the  channel  C,  to  the  poison  chambcF 
D.  The  stirring,  or  turning  of  the  ore  is  performed  &om  B,  where 
a  large  door  of  sheet-iron  is  inserted  for  the  purpose. 

Six  hundred  weight  of  ore,  which  is  thinly  spread  over  the 
hearth,  forms  one  charge ;  the  calcination  of  which  takes  from  12 
to  18  hours,  according  to  the  amount  of  impurities.  Sulphur  ad- 
heres most  tenaciously  to  the  ore,  and  as  the  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
very  fusible,  only  a  red  heat  can  be  imparted  to  the  ore  to  pre- 
vent its  melting.  Dihgent  stirring  by  means  of  an  iron  bar, 
flattened  at  one  end,  will  prevent  kerning,  or  ^glutination  of  the 
sulphurets,  which,  when  it  happens,  makes  it  necessary  to  grind 
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the  ore.  Most  of  the  mets,ls  are  by  these  mearia  oxidized;  and 
aa  the  oxide  of  tin  is  heavier  than  almost  all  others,  they  may  be 
removed  by  subsequent  -washings.  When  the  ore  is  suflieiently 
calcined,  which  is  shown  by  its  no  longer  emitting  sulphurous 
vapors,  it  is  removed  from  the  furnace,  and  exposed  in  small 
heaps  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days. 

The  inflnence  of  the  air  on  the  roasted  ore  decomposes  the  re- 
maining sulphurets  and  forms  sulphates.  When  the  ore  thus 
oxidized  is  tbrown  into  water,  the  sulphates  are  dissolved  and 
carried  away  in  a  fluid  condition.  Copper,  which  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  solution,  is  recovered  by  running  the  fluid  into  pre- 
serving tanks,  and  precipitating  the  metal  by  means  of  metallic 
iron.  The  ore  thus  roasted,  oxidized,  and  lixiviated,  is  washed 
once  more  on  the  rack-table,  and  the  light  parts  removed.  The 
heaviest  parts  form  the  best  ore ;  and  that  portion  remaining  on 
the  middle  of  the  table  is  sent  once  more  to  the  stamps  to  be 
crushed  and  washed,  after  which  it  also  forms  ore  for  the  smelt- 
ing furnace.  The  value  of  these  various  kinds  of  ore  is  ascer- 
tained by  an  assay,  as  it  is  described  in  the  second  part  of  this 
book. 

The  smelting  of  tin  ores  is  effected  in  reverberatory  fttrnaced 
when  only  an  impure  metal  is  expected ;  but  in  the  blast  furnace 
when  the  ore  is  pure.  The  reduction  of  the  ore  is  performed  in 
Cornwall,  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  one  of  which  fig.  828  shows  in 


plane.  The  form  of  the  fnmace  is  not  essentially  different  from 
■any  other,  except  in  the  addition  of  the  two  round  basins  B  B, 
into  which  the  melted  tin  is  drawn  off,  and  ladled  out  into  moulds. 
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The  chimney  A  is  put  on  one  side  of  the  ftimace  to  afford  access 
to  the  hearth  from  behind ;  it  nmst  afford  a  strong  draught,  and 
should  be  at  least  50  feet  high. 

When  the  furnace  is  properly  heated  the  ore  is  charged,  and 
an  aperture  over  the  firebridge  in  the  roof  is  opened,  which  admits 
of  the  escape  of  obnoxious  funpes.  Previously  to  charging,  the 
fine  ore  is  intimately  mixed  with  fine  mineral,  or  fine  charcoal, 
the  former  of  which  is  preferable,  to  the  amount  of  about  \  in 
weight,  also  with  a  httle  slacked  lime,  and  fluor-spar,  as  flux. 
About  a  ton  of  ore  forms  one  charge.  The  heat  on  the  ore  is  at 
first  gentle,  so  as  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  oxide  of  tin  with 
quartz,  which  cannot  easily  be  separated  when  once  formed. 
From  6  to  8  hours'  heat  are  imparted  to  the  ore  without  stirring 
the  mass ;  after  that  time  the  door  is  opened  and  it  is  thoror^hly 
worked  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  metal  and  .the  slag.  When 
the  metal  has  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  hearth,  the  scoria 
which  flows  on  its  top  is  drawn  off  and  preserved,  of  which  the 
first  or  upper  portions  are  poor  in  metal,  but  the  lower  are  rich, 
as  well  in  grains  as  in  combination  with  the  gangue  of  the  ore. 
These  slags  are  saved  and  re-smelted.  When  the  metal  is  thus 
skimmed,  it  is  drawn  into  the  circular  basins  by  opening  the  tap- 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace.  The  fltiid  metal  is  then  suffered 
to  separate  fix)m  the  slags  more  perfectly  than  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  furnace.  It  is  ladled  out,  however,  before  it  is  too 
cold.  The  tap-hole  at  the  furnace  is  stopped  up  with  a  plug  of 
dry  wood,  while  the  operation  of  smelting  is  going  on. 

The  annexed  engraving,  fig.  329,  shows  two  vertical  sections 
of  a  blast  furnace  for  smelting  tin.  At  A  is  the  mouth  for  charg- 
ing the  furnace ;  B  E  are  two  chambers  for  the  condensation  of 
volatile  metals.  The  in-wall  of  the  furnace  is  formed  of  firebrick, 
and  the  bottom  of  firm  fireclay.  In  the  vertical  section  in  an 
opposite  direction  we  see  the  position  of  the  tuyere  T  more  dis- 
tinctly. At  the  breast  C,  is  a  basin  communicating  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  furnace ;  the  metal  gathers  there,  and  the  slag  on 
the  top  of  it  flows  off  over  the  dam  D.  At  the  side  of  the  dam 
is  a  round  basin  indicated  at  E,  into  which  the  metal  is  occasion- 
ally tapped  and  ladled  out  into  iron  moulds.  The  in-walls  of  the 
flimace  may  be  formed  of  granite,  or  feldspathic  rock,  equally  as 
successfully  as  of  firebrick.  The  height  of  the  furnace  is  not  often 
more  than  6  feet;  where  much  ore  is  smelted,  it  is  found  to  be  as 
high  as  9  feet.     The  area  at  the  tuyere  is  not  less  than  144  square 
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ineles,  nor  more  than  230.  The  tuyere  is  about  i-6  ineh^  above 
the  back  part  of  the  bottom.  The  latter  slopes  25°  from  the  tu- 
yere to  the  tymp,  so  that  the  hot  metal  may  not  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  blast. 


When  this  furnace  is  thoroughly  heated,  the  ore  is  ctai^ed 
regularly  with  charcoal.  The  ore  meal  ia  generally  mixed  with 
fine  charcoal,  and  damped  to  cause  it  to  adhere  together.  The 
lump  charcoal  for  smelting  is  also  used  in  a  damp  state ;  dry  coal 
works.too  hot  at  the  top.  When  a  certiiin  quantity  of  ore  has 
been  smelted  and  the  metal  removed  from  the  furnace,- the  scoria 
and  refuse  ore,  and  also  the  rubbish  which  may  contain  tin,  are 
smelted.  The  scoria  from  the  reverheratory  furnaces,  from  which 
the  grains  of  metal  have  been  removed  by  stamping  and  washing, 
are  also  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  metal  resulting  from 
the  poor  refuse  ore  and  slags  is  very  impure,  and  adulterated  with 
many  other  metals. 

Refining  of  the  tin  is  a  necessary  operation  in  all  cases ;  it  is 
effected  by  liquation,  hxiviation  or  oxidation.  Liquation  is  per- 
formed in  a  reverheratory  furnace,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
smelting  is  done,  but  it  is  provided  with  a  more  sloping  hearth. 
The  pigs  of  tin  are  placed  near  the  firebridge  of  the  furnace-hearth, 
and  on  being  moderately  heated,  the  tin  melts  first  and  flows  into 
the  refining  basin  formed  in  the  hearth.  When  the  blocks  are 
exhausted  of  pure  tin,  skeletons  of  the  pigs  remain  as  a  refractory 
residuum,  consisting  chiefly  of  ferruginous  alloys.     Tliis  re-melt- 
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mg  may  be  also  performed  in  a  blast-iumaee,  but  the  metal  does 
not  thea  arrive  as  pure  in  the  basin  aa  when  purified  by  liqua- 
tion in  the  reverberatory.  In  either  instance  the  metal  ia  run 
from  the  furnace  into  a  large  iron  pan  or  kettle,  which  holds  from 
3  to  6  tons  at  once.  The  kettle  ia  placed  over  a  fire-grate,  and 
heated  so  as  to  continue  the  metal  in  a  fluid  state.  Into  this 
metal  bath,  billets  of  green  wood  arc  plunged,  and  set  in  a  rotary 
motion  by  a  machine  placed  above  the  kettle.  The  disengage- 
ment of  gas  from  the  wood  sets  the  metal  to  boiling,  and  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  gases  oxidizes  those  metals  which  are  more  subject  to 
oxidation  than  tin.  The  froth  which  is  thus  formed,  and  which 
coi^sta  chiefly  of  foreign  metals,  is  skimmed  off  the  surface,  and 
reserved  for  re-smelting  along  with  the  shigs.  From  3  to  4  houi"S 
are  gener^y  required  for  refining,  or  thus  working  the  hot  metal 
by  wood.  The  wood  is  then  removed  and  the  tin  allowed  to  set- 
tle. On  ooohng  slowly  the  metal  separates  into  different  strata, 
of  which  the  upper  is  the  purest,  and  the  lowest  the  most  im- 
pure tin.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  it  is  gently  ladled  out  into 
cast-iron  moulds,  and  is  ready  for  market.  The  quality  of  the 
tin  depends  on  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  dipped ;  the  first 
blocks  contain,  of  course,  the  purest  metal,  and  the  last  the  im- 
pure alloy.  The  latter  are  generally  once  more  subjected  to 
liquation  and  refining. 

The  moulds  are,  in  some  instances,  made  of  granite,  and  are  of 
a  size  sufficient  to  contain  three  hundred  weight  of  metal  The 
Germans  cast  much  of  their  tin  in  the  form  of  sheets ;  these  are 
formed  by  casting  the  metal  over  a  polished  copper  plat«,  four  feet 
long  by  two  feet  wide. 

The  finest  metal  is  formed  in  the  blast-furnace ;  that  firom  the 
reverberatory  is  always  more  impure,  although  smelted  from  sim- 
ilar ores.  And,  as  the  poor  ores,  slags,  iroth,  and  the  r^due  of 
liquation  must  be  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace,  in  all  instances  the 
use  of  that  kind  of  furnace  must  be  considered  the  most  judicious 
for  smelting  tin.  The  operation  in  the  reverberatory,  consumes 
about  two  tons  of  mineral  coal  to  one  ton  of  metal ;  the  blast-fur- 
nace consum,es  nearly  1-5  ton  of  charcoal  for  the  same  purpose. 
"Where  the  difference  in  the  price  of  these  kinds  of  fuel  is  sufficient 
to  pay  for  tlie  loss  in  the  quality  of  the  metal,  there  may  be  a 
reasonable  cause  for  the  use  of  reverberatory  fiimaces.  The  ex- 
penses of  smelting  a  ton  of  tin  may  amount  to  about  $20  in  either 
the  blast-furnace  or  the  reverberatory.     The  latter  yields  more 
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metal  from  the  same  kind  of  ore ;  for  the  blast  loses  15  per  cent, 
of  metal,  while  the  reverberatory  loses  only  5  per  cent.  The 
superiority  of  the  metal  from  the  first  generally  repays  thin  loss, 
which,  in  ease  the  price  of  impure  tin  is  only  one  cent  less  per 
pound  than  pure  tin,  is  nearly  sufficient.  Grain-tin  is  formed  of 
the  flneat  blocks ;  these  are  heated  nearly  to  melting,  and  then 
dropped  from  a  considerable  height;  the  metal  is  thus  broken, 
and  forma  elongated  grains.  This  may  be  considered  a  second 
refining  operation  on  fine  metal. 

For  thin  sheet  tin,  such  as  tin-foil,  the  purest  kind  of  metal  is 
required,  which  is  cast  in  sheets  and  then  rolled  or  hammered 
into  the  desired  form.  It  is  asserted  that  impure  tin  forms  better 
foil  for  glass  mirrors ;  this  can  apply  only  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
impurity.  The  sheets  do  not  assume  so  high  a  polish  when  lami- 
nated cold  as  if  done  at  a  moderate  heat ;  those  manufactured 
in  winter  are  therefore  not  so  bright  as  those  made  during  sum- 
mer, but  are  more  suitable  for  covering  glasses. 

The  production  of  tin  in  the  world  may  amount  to  about 
10,000  tons,  of  which  one-half  is  manufactured  in  England,  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  other  in  the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
the  remainder  in  Germany.  The  price  of  tin  fluctuates  from  16 
to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Antimony. — The  properties  of  antimony  are  in  many  respects 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  metals,  particularly  in  its  ten- 
dency to  crystallize.  When  the  metal  is  melted  in  a  pot  and  suf- 
fered to  cool  on  its  surface,  and  the  fluid  part  then  cast  ofl^  a  mass 
of  beautiful  crystals  remains  in  the  pot.  Antimony  is  very  brittle. 
It  may  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar.  It  is  silver  white  and  with  a 
brilhant  lustre.  It  fiises  at  about  800°,  or  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
volatile  at  a  white  heat.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6-7.  The  metal 
n  its  pure  condition  is  not  in  use,  but  alloyed  with  other  metals 
.t  is  much  employed.  No  antimony  is  smelted  in  the  United 
States. 

Ores. — The  only  useful  ore  of  antimony  is  its  sulphuret;  no 
other  kind  is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  smelted.  The 
sulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  in  masses,  consisting  of  crystalhne 
needles  which  are  closely  united.  It  is  of  a  metallic  lustre,  of  a 
gray  color,  and  forms  a  gray  powder.  When  gently  heated,  it 
turns  black,  or  is  iridescent.  It  is  extremely  fusible,  and  melts  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle  with  the  exhalation  of  a  sulphureous  smell. 
After  being  heated  the  powder  is  very  black.     This  ore  con- 
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sists  of  72-86  metal  and  27'14  sulphur.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
4-1  to  4-6.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  in  and  near  the  veins 
of  sparry  iron  ore,  witli  heavy  spar,  blende,  galena,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals.  It  occurs  at  Garmel,  Penobscot  county,  Maine ; 
at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire ;  in  Maryland;  in  Washington  county, 
Missouri ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  large  quantities  in  Illinois,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Edwardsville.  Veins  of  this  ore  occur  in  Mex- 
ico.    Most  of  the  metal  in  market  is  obtained  fi'om  Germany. 

AUoys. — All  the  antimony  metal  of  commerce  may  be  con- 
sidered an  alloy.  It  is  never  pure,  but  contains  iron  in  all  in- 
stances. Antimony  and  tin,  melted  together  in  equal  parts,  form 
a  moderately  hard,  brittle,  hut  very  brilliant  alloy,  which  is  not 
soon  tarnished,  and  is  frequently  employed  for  small  speculuans 
in  telescopes.  Of  all  the  metals,  antimony  combines  most  readily 
with  potaesinin  or  sodium.  These  alloys  are  obtained  hy  smelt- 
ing the  earbonaeeous  compounds  of  these  metals,  or  their  oxides 
mixed  with  carbon.  The  presence  of  other  metals,  such  as  cop- 
per or  silver,  does  not  diminish  the  affinity  of  these  metals  for 
antimony.  The  alloy  thus  formed  of  the  alkaline  metals  and 
antimony  is  not  easily  evaporated  by  a  strong  heat.  Arsenic  and 
antimony  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  form,  unexpectedly,  a 
tenacious  alloy,  which  is  very  fusible,  compact,  and  often  of  a  gra- 
nular texture.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  alloys 
of  iron,  that  this  metal  alloyed  with  iron  causes  the  compound  to 
be  extremely  hard.  Eighty  parts  of  lead  and  twenty  of  antimony 
form  type  metal ;  to  this  commonly  five  or  six  parts  of  bismuth 
are  added.  Tin,  80  parts,  antimony  20,  is  music  metal ;  it  is  also 
composed  of  62'8  tin,  8  antimony,  26  copper,  and  3-2  iron.  Plate 
pewter  also  contains  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  antimony ;  89  tin, 
7  antimony,  2  copper,  2  iron,  is  one  of  these  compositions.  Bri- 
tannia metal  contains  fi:equently  an  equal  amount  of  antimony. 
Queen's  metal  is  75  tin,  8  antimony,  8  bismuth,  and  9  lead. 

Uses  of  Antirrwny. — Besides  its  employment  in  medicine,  it  is 
much  used  for  forming  alloys ;  of  these  type-metal,  and  antifric- 
tion-metal— ^which  is  type-metal  with  the  addition  of  copper — are 
those  most  used.     Crude  antimony  is  employed  for  purifying  gold. 

Manufacture. — The  smelting  of  this  metal  is  very  simple.  It 
is  easily  revived  from  its  ore,  which,  however,  is  attended  with 
a  heavy  loss  of  metal.  The  crude  ore  is  picked  hyhand;  the 
pieces  are  broken  to  the  siae  of  an  egg ;  and,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
hammer,  the  gangue,  such  as  quartz,  barytas,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
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is  removed.  These  pieces  may  be  heated  in  an  earthenware  pot, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  small  aperture.  The  sulphuret 
of  this  meta],  melting  at  a  very  low  heat,  will  flow  out  from  the 
gangue,  and  may  be  gathered  in  another  pot  set  below.  The 
operation  used  to  be  performed  in  this  manner ;  but,  as  it  is  ex- 
pensive, the  ore  is  at  present  melted  in  a  reverheratory  furnace, 
similar  to  that  shown  in  fig,  330,  the  hearth  of  which  is  very  con- 
cave, and  formed  of  sand.     In  the  centre  of  the  hearth   at  its 


deepest  part,  there  is  a  tap-hole  which  communicates  with  one  of 
the  long  sides  of  the  furnace.  The  ore,  on  being  sorted,  is  spread 
over  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  is  there  melted.  The  tap-hole 
is  stopped  by  dense  coal-dust  while  the  reduction  is  going  on. 
About  liiree  hundredweight  of  ore  is  charged  at  once,  mixed  with 
iron  ore  or  hammer  slag,  and  heated,  with  an  occasional  stirring. 
Eight  or  ten  hours  are  sufUcient  to  finish  one  heat,  after  which 
the  metal  is  tapped,  the  scoria  removed,  and  the  furnace  charged 
anew. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure.     It  contains  iron,  sul- 


phur, arsenic,  lead,  and  copper ;  from  most  of  these  admixtures 
it  may  be  freed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  entirely.     This  metal 
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is  refiaed  by  re-melting  it  in  crucibles,  arranged  on  the  hearth  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  a  ftirnace  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
fig.  331,  The  pots  contain  about  80  pounds  of  metal,  which  is 
covered  with  coal-dust.  These  are  exposed  to  a  low,  uniform 
heat  for  some  hours.  Most  of  the  foreign  metals  are  thus  oxi- 
dized, and  may  be  removed  after  cmptymg  the  crucibles. 

The  smelting  operation  is  in  some  instances  divided  into  two 
manipulations;  the  one,  or  first,  is  a  process  of,  liquefaction,  in 
which  the  crude  antimony  is  melted  in  vertical  pipes  and  thus 
separated  from  the  gangue,  which  remains  in  the  retort  while  the 
former  filtrates  through  the  perforated  bottom.  In  this  operation 
much  of  the  antimony  is  lost.  A  part  of  it  adheres  to  the  gangue, 
which  in  poor  ores  amounts  to  26  per  cent,,  and  is  never  less  than 
10  per  cent.  Part  of  the  crude  antimony  also  volatilizes,  which 
increases  the  less.  This  loss  is,  therefore,  an  important  object 
where  the  ore  is  expensive ;  and  it  may  be  in  most  cases  the  best 
plan  to  stamp  and  wash  it  while  crude,  free  it  from  rocky  matter, 
and  then  subject  it  to  reduction  by  direct  smelting.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  ore  is  sufficiently  great  to  remove  most  of  the 
gangue.  Metallic  sulphurets  of  other  metals  than  antimony,  of 
course,  remain  with  it. 

The  crude  antimony,  or  the  concentrated  ore  sand,  is  smelted 
with  metallic  iron,  or  iron  ore ;  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  add 
just  as  much  iron  as  is  required  to  absorb  all  the  sulphur,  and 
as  too  much  imparts  iron  to  the  metal,  the  practice  is  to  add 
cither  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  also  fine  char- 
coal-powder to  the  ore.  One  part  of  metallic  iron  to  2  or  2-5  parts 
of  crude  antimony,  ought  to  absorb  all  the  sulphur ;  but  when  no 
other  flux  is  present,  about  20  per  cent,  of  antimony  remains  in 
the  slags.  By  using  42  iron  to  100  of  crude  antimony,  with  60 
carbonate  of  soda  and  5  charcoal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  antimony 
is  revived.  Instead  of  metallic  iron,  any  Idnd  of  pure  iron  ore 
may  be  employed  with  more  charcoal,  but  its  metallic  contents 
should  come  near  the  above  quantity. 

In  refining  the  crude  metal  of  antimony  in  crucibles,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  soak  the  charcoal  powder  with  which  the  metal  is 
covered,  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  "When  the 
metal  is  not  sufficiently  pure  after  the  first  refining,  the  operation 
is  repeated.  In  all  the  operations  with  antimony,  a  high  heat 
must  be  avoided,  for  the  metal  as  well  as  the  sulphuret  is  very 
volatile,    A  fusible  slag  increases  the  yield  of  the  ore. 
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JUsTtiuth. — This  is  a  rare  metal,  bnt  its  distinguished  qualities 
are  that  it  is  very  fusible,  and  causes  other  metals  to  become  so. 
It  melts  when  pure  at  480° ;  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  close  vessel, 
and  then  crystallizes  in  lamina.  It  is  very  brittle,  like  antimony, 
and  of  a  brilliant  lustre ;  its  color  is  white,  tending  to  flesh-color. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  9'83,  which  may  be  increased  to  9-88  by 
hammering.  It  expands  in  the  act  of  cooling,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  suitable  for  castings. 

Ores. — There  are  many  minerals  which  contain  bismuth,  but 
they  do  not  often  occur  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  metal  profitable.  The  metal  is  not  very  valuable,  and 
notwithstanding  its  scarcity  it  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  It  occurs 
native,  and  is  then  easily  obtained.  Kative  bismuth  is  found  in 
Monroe,  Ct.,  where  it  is  associated  with  wolfram,  galena,  blende, 
and  quartz ;  also  in  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina ;  and,  of  course, 
in  many  localities  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Sulphuret  of  bis- 
muth occurs  at  Haddam,  Conn.  The  carbonate  is  found  in  the 
gold  district  of  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina ;  and  the  sulphuret 
and  lead  and  copper,  at  Lubec  lead  mines,  in  Maine.  Telluric  bis- 
muth exists  in  the  gold  regions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
All  the  metal  in  market  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  co- 
balt-speise,  at  the  smalt  worts  of  Germany,  This  residuum,  from 
which  also  nickel  is  extracted,  contains  on  the  average  7  per  cent, 
of  bismuth. 

Alloys. — The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  distinguished  by 
fusibility,  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  than  those  of  most  other 
metals.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin  melt  at 
202°.  Two  bismuth,  1  lead,  1  tin,  melts  at  a  little  lower  heat. 
The  addition  of  mercury  increases  the  fusibility  of  these  alloys. 
One  bismuth,  2  tin,  1  lead  is  soft  solder  for  pewter.  Cliches  for 
stereotypes  are  composed  of  3  lead,  2  tin,  5  bismuth ;  this  alloy 
melts  at  199° ;  45'6  bismuth,  28"5  lead,  17  tin,  and  9  mercury,  is 
an  alloy  for  plugging  teeth;  it  fuses  at  149°.  An  amalgam  of 
20  bismuth  and  80  mercury  is  used  for  silvering  the  interior  of 
glass  globes.  Like  antimony,  bismuth  forms  an  alloy  readily 
with  the  alkaline  metals.  Its  afiinity  for  arsenic  is  very  weak, 
like  that  of  phosphorus ;  both  of  these  substances  may  be  evapo- 
rated from  the  hot  metal  almost  entirely.  All  its  compounds 
with .  precious  metals  are  very  brittle.  Bismuth  has  been  pro- 
posed instead  of  lead  for  refining  silver;  but  the  experiments 
i  with  it  were  not  satisfactory.    A  compound  of  tin  and 
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bismuth  is  stronger,  harder,  and  more  sonorous  than  pure  tin ; 
and  for  these  reasons  it  is  added  to  pewter.  An  alloy  of  eq^ual 
parts  of  lead  and  bismuth  is  heavier  than  the  mean  density  of 
the  two  metals,  it  being  10-709. 

Uses. — Bismuth  is  scarcely  used  alone ;  it  is  chiefly  employed 
for  imparting  fusibility  to  alloys.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
applications,  it  is  used  in  the  alloys  of  which  safety-plates  and 
plugs  in  steam-boilers  are  made.  Its  oxides  are  used  as  cos- 
metics ;  also  as  paints,  and  printing  colors. 

Manufacture. — The  operation  of  smelting  bismuth  is  extremely 
ample ;  the  metal  having  but  a  weak  affinity  for  other  substances 
is  obtained  by  simply  heating  its  ore.     The  cut,  fig,  332,  shows 


a  modern  liquation  furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  obtained.  A, 
is  a  east-iron  retort,  at  the  highest  part  of  which  the  crude  ore  is 
chained.  B,  shows  a  cast-iron  bowl  into  which  the  metal  flows. 
About  half  a  cwt.  of  broken  ore  is  charged  in  each  retort,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  a  furnace  side  by  side.  This  quantity 
nearly  half  fills  a  retort,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  it  is  empty. 
The  lower  end  of  it  is  closed  with  a  clay  plate,  or  slab,  pro- 
vided with  an  aperture  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted  metal. 
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The  pipes,  wlien  properly  ignited,  soon  cause  the  metal  to  flow 
into  tlie  disb  B,  whicK  contains  some  charcoal-dust.  By  apply- 
ing a  brisk  fire  ajid  some  atirring  to  the  ore,  all  the  metal  con- 
tained in  it  is  obtained  within  haif  an  hour.  The  residuum  of 
the  ore  is  now  scraped  out  of  the  retort  into  a  trough  with  water, 
and  the  pipes  are  filled  afresh.  About  a  ton  of  ore  ia  smelted  in 
a  day  of  eight  hours.  The  metal  is  remelted,  cast  into  iron 
moulds  in  the  form  of  ingots,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  market. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure ;  but  it  may  be  purified 
by  remelting  in  a  ilat  earthen,  or  rather  a  bone  ash-dish,  at  a 
low  heat,  removing  the  dross  as  it  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  It  is  advisable  to  melt  the  metal  thus  obtained  in  a  purer 
form  in  a  blacklead  pot,  and  then  cast  it  into  the  mould  for  ingots. 
Bismuth  cannot  be  freed  from  silver  by  these  means,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  article  of  commerce  always  contains  some 
of  that  metal.  The  production  of  this  metal  amounts  to  nearly 
10,000  pounds. 

Lead. — This  is  a  metal  generally  known.  When  pure,  it  is 
blue- white,  of  high  lustre,  and  extremely  soft.  It  is  almost  inelas- 
tic, and  may  be  bent,  when  in  sheets,  like  moist  sole-leather. 
This  softness  admits  of  its  being  used,  hke  graphite  pencils,  for 
writing  on  paper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11-44;  or,  when  pure, 
only  11'35.  Lead  admits  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and  is 
easily  drawn  into  pipes ;  it  has  little  strength.  It  melts,  or  erys- 
talhzes  at  600° ;  some  assert  that  it  does  not  melt  at  that  degree 
of  heat,  but  at  20°  higher.  A  variation  in  the  melting  heat  may 
be  observed  with  most  other  metals :  impure  is  always  more  fusi- 
ble than  pure  metal.  When  common  lead  is  exposed  to  a  melt- 
ing heat,  its  point  of  fusion  rises  with  the  time  it  is  esposed  to 
that  heat.  At  a  white  heat  lead  evaporates,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  when  the  heal  is  gradually  diminished ;  sud- 
den cooling  prevents  the  formation  of  large  crystals.  All  the 
lead  of  commerce  contains  iron,  copper,  and  more  or  less  silver. 

Ores. — A  large  number  of  minerals  contain  lead ;  but  the  chief 
source  of  this  metal  is  galena,  and  we  may  assert  that  lead  is  ex- 
clusively obtained  from  that  ore  in  this  country.  Lead  occurs 
native,  but  it  is  of  no  practical  use.  It  occurs  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  antimony,  oxygen,  and  other 
substances.  Most  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  lead  ore  enu- 
merated in  mineralogical  works  occur  in  this  country ;  few  of 
them,  however,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  metal,  except 
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galena.  Carbonate  of  lead  has  been  obtained  atPhenixville,  Pa.; 
in  Wasliington  and  Jefferson  counties,  Mo. ;  at  a  cave,  in  Eock 
county,  HI. ;  Wytlie  county,  Virginia ;  and  in  particularly  beau- 
tiful crystals  at  the  "Washington  mine,  N.  C.  All  of  these  ores  form 
mere  cabinet  specimens.  Ph<^phate  of  lend  occurs  at  almost 
every  lead  mine,  as  a  faint  green  or  gray  substance,  either  crys- 
tallized or  without  definite  form ;  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  other 
salts  of  lead  are  also  found ;  but  they  are  of  little  interest  to  the 
metallurgist. 

Gahrm. — Sulphuret  of  lead.  This  may  be  considered  the 
matrix  of  all  other  lead  ores ;  where  they  esist,  we  are  sure  to 
find  galena.  It  is  always  crystallized,  however  minute  the  crys- 
tals may  be.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  cube  composed  of 
rectangular  plates.  The  color  of  the  ore  is  gray,  similar  to  that 
of  the  polished  metal,  which  it  also  resembles  in  lustre.  It  forms 
a  gray  metallic  powder  when  rubbed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7'3 
to  7'7.  Galena  consists  of  86-66  lead,  and  13'34  sulphur.  The 
ore  contains  also,  at  times,  selenium,  zinc,  silrei',  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  other  metals.  Silver  is  the  most  valuable  of  these  ad- 
mixtures, and  frequently  is  extraeted  from  the  metal.  German 
galena  contains  fi-om  -03  to  '05  per  cent,  of  silver ;  the  Enghsh, 
■02  to  -03 ;  the  ore  at  Monroe,  Ct.,  3  per  cent ;  Eaton,  N.  H.,  l 
per  cent. ;  and  that  from  the  State  of  Arkansas  may  contain  fi^m 
■003  to  "05  per  cent.  Galena  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in 
crystalline  and  stratified  rock.  It  is  often  associated  with  blende, 
iron  ore,  copper  pyrites,  and  a  variety  of  other  lead  ores.  It  oc- 
curs in  gangue  of  heavy  spar,  calc  spar,  quartz,  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  most  extensive  deposits  of  it  in  the  United  States 
are  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
N.  Carohna,  and  California.  The  lead  ores  of  Missouri  extend 
oyer  3,000  square  miles.  Prom  the  Mississippi  river,  about  60 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  they  extend  70  miles  in  length  and  45 
miles  in  width,  over  a  sterile,  rolhng  country,  a  highland  prai- 
rie. The  soil  is  reddish,  colored  by  iron,  with  clay,  full  of  flint 
and  qtiartz  pebbles,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twenty  feet.  The  lead 
region  of  Wisconsin  is  equally  extensive  as  that  of  Missouri,  if  not 
more  so ;  it  comprises  about  5,000  square  miles,  extending  into 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  diggings,  or  mines,  in  these  regions,  do  not 
often  exceed  a  depth  of  25  or  30  feet.  Immense  masses  of  ore  have 
been  extracted  from  these  ditches.  These  regions,  and  those  of 
Missouri,  furnish  aU  the  lead  which  is  at  present  manufactured 
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ia  the  UnioB,  witli  tbe  exception  of  very  little  smelted  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  AUeghanies.  Considerable  quantities  of  lead  ore 
occur  in  the  State  of  New- York ;  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  SuUi- 
van  county,  Columhia  county ;  in  the  States  of 'Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
there  are  workable  mines.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  lead 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  derived  from  the  north-western 
lead  mines,  which  produced,  last  year,  in  pounds,  about  40  mil- 
hons,  and  can  furnish,  without  much  exertion,  twice  as  much. 
Galena  is  not  free  from  foreign  metals,  of  which  silver  is  always 
present.  This  ore  is,  therefore,  not  only  an  accidental  silver  ore, 
but  it  may  be  considered  argentiferous  in  aU  its  varieties.  The 
amount  of  silver  in  lead  oi-e  is  easily  ascertained  by  an  assay, 
and  ought  to  be  thus  determined  when  it  is  doubtful.  As. a 
a  general  rule  we  may  state,  that  the  purest  kinds  of  galena  con- 
tain the  least  silver.  The  ores  of  the  secondary  and  younger 
formation,  particularly  the  ore  of  the  limestone  of  that  period,  is 
always  poor  in  silver.  All  deposits  of  galena  which  occur  in 
heavy  masses  are  also  poor  in  silver.  Galena  which  in  small 
veins  ramifies  a  stratified  rock  is  generally  rieli  in  silver,  and  the 
smallest  branches  and  forks  are  richest.  The  heaviest  deposits 
of  galena  occur  in  hmestone  rock.  The  dimensions  of  a  vein 
diminish  as  it  penetrates  sandstone  strata,  and  grow  still  smaller 
in  traversing  shale  or  slate.  In  these  rocks  the  metal  is  frequently 
replaced  by  clay  or  fragments  of  rock,  and  the  vein  does  not  show 
any  ore. 

Alloys  of  Lead. — A  very  extensive  use  of  the  alloys  of  lead  is 
made  in  type  metal.  Nine  lead  and  one  antimony  forms  common 
type  metal ;  seven  lead  and  one  antimony  is  used  for  large  and 
soft  type;  six  lead  and  one  antimony  for  large  type;  five  lead 
and  one  antimony  for  middle  type;  four  lead  and  one  antimony 
for  small  type ;  and  three  lead  and  one  antimony  for  the  smallest 
kinds  of  type.  Type  metal  frequently  contains  tin,  copper,  bis- 
muth, and  other  metals.  Stereotype  metal  is  generally  lead  al- 
loyed with  antimony  in  the  rates  of  4  to  8  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter ;  to  this  is  always  added  some  bismuth,  tin,  and  fre- 
quently a  little  copper.  Soft  solder  varies  from  66  lead  to  33 
lead  in  100  parts,  the  rest  is  tin,  A  small  amount  of  bismuth 
renders  lead  tougher ;  equal  parts  of  each  and  bismuth  form  a 
brittle  alloy.  Lead  and  tin  melt  together  in  all  proportions,  form- 
ing a  harder  and  tougher  metal  than  either  alone.     A  small  ad- 
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dition  of  lead  to  trasa  causes  the  latter  to  be  tougher  and  more 
suitable  for  use  in  the  machine  shop,  lead  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  carbon ;  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  fine  carbon,  and  heated  in 
a  covered  crucible,  forme  a  black  carburet  of  lead.  Lead  unites 
with  potassium  or  sodium  lite  antimony,  but  does  not  absorb  so 
large  quantities  of  the  alkaline  metals  as  the  latter.  Arsenic  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  lead,  and  combines  with  it  on  covering  melted 
lead  with  arsenious  acid ;  arsenic-lead  and  oxide  of  lead  is  thus 
formed.  This  alloy,  98  lead  and  2  arsenic,  is  used  for  making 
shot,  by  dropping  the  fiised  metal  from  a  high  elevation  in  a  shot- 
tower  into  a  basin  of  water ;  or  throwing  the  fluid  metal  down  a 
stack  of  limited  height,  in  which  a  strong  draught  of  air  is  pro- 
duced by  a  blast-machine.  Mercury  amalgamates  very  readily 
with  lead.  A  rod  of  lead,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  will 
transfer  mercury  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  same  manner 
as  lamp-wlck  conducts  oil.  An  amalgam  of  lead  crystallizes 
similar  to  that  of  gold,  from  which  the  superfluous  mercury  may 
be  separated  by  pressing  it  through  buckskin.  Copper  and  lead 
do  not  combine  very  readily,  they  require  a  white  heat  for  union. 
The  alloy  thus  formed,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  heat,  must 
be  suddenly  cooled,  or  both  metals  will  separate  in  cooling.  Lead 
may  be  separated  from  copper  by  liquation,  as  practised  in  refin- 
ing tin ;  but  all  the  lead  cannot  be  removed  by  these  means ;  a 
small  quantity  always  adheres  tenaciously  to  copper.  This  alloy 
is  brittle ;  a  little  lead  is  injurious  to  copper.  Organ  pipes  con- 
sist of  lead  alloyed  with  tin,  about  half  and  half.  This  alloy  is 
cast,  instead  of  rolled,  in  the  desired  form  of  sheets,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crystallized  metal  which  prod^ices  a  finer  tone.  The 
sheets  are  formed  in  casting  the  metal  on  a  horizontal  table,  the 
thickness  is  regulated  by  the  height  of  a  rib,  or  bridge,  at  one  end, 
over  which  the  superfluous  metal  flows  off.  The  rough  sheets 
thus  obtained  are  planed,  by  means  of  a  carpenter's  plane,  bent 
up,  and  soldered.  An  alloy  of  19  lead  and  29  tin  forms  a  metal 
of  high  lustre,  which,  when  cast  over  a  polished  glass  or  metal 
plate,  shows  a  most  brilliant  polish.  When  ends  of  glass  rods, 
previously  ground  to  the  forms  of  cut  precious  stones,  are  dipped 
into  this  melted  aUoy,  convex  metal  cups  are  formed  which  resem- 
ble the  sparkling  of  diamonds.  This  alloy  is  soft,  and  cannot 
bear  wiping  with  a  cloth. 

Uses  of  Lead.— The  appUcation  of  lead  for  pipes,  cisterns,  and 
domestic  utensUs  is  generally  known.     It  is  extensively  used  in 
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nianufacturmg  wliite  paint,  -whitelead,  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  rich  colors  of  chromium  are  chiefly  lead  and  that  meta,!. 
The  salts  of  lead  are  poisonous ;  and  those  who  make  use  of  this 
metal  for  conducting  water  or  forming  cooking  utensils,  ought  to 
reflect  before  adopting  it.  Lead  in  sheets  is  inserted  in  founda- 
tion-walls for  preventing  dampness  in  dwellings.  It  is  worthy 
of  attention  that  iron  bars,  fastened  by  means  of  lead  into  stones, 
have  been  protected  against  corrosion  by  this  metal ;  we  find 
iron  rods  in  old  buildings,  which  have  thus  been  preserved  for 
centuries. 

The  total  annual  production  of  lead  may  be  estimated  at  about 
120,000  tons ;  of  which  the  United  States  furnish  about  20,000 
torn ;  Spain  30,000  tons,  and  England  40,000  tons ;  the  remain- 
der is  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Manufacture  of  Lead. — Although  lead  may  readily  he  revived 
from  its  ores  by  applying  a  moderate  heat  and  by  simple  means, 
yet,  to  obtain  as  much  metal  as  possible  at  the  least  cost,  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  forms  in  furnaces  and  methods  in  the 
treatment  of  ores.  Galena  is  reduced  simply  by  melting  it  in  a 
black  pot.  If  a  Western  backwoodsman  wants  shot  or  bullets, 
he  will  kindle  a  fire  in  a  hollow  tree  or  an  old  stump  of  a  tree, 
place  some  galena  on  the  charred  wood  and  melt  it  down.  After 
cooling,  he  finds  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  For- 
merly lead  was  smelted  in  log-furnaces,  in  Missouri— a  rude  kind 
of  square  fvmiaee,  constructed  of  logs  or  stones.     Fig.  333,  shows 


such  a  furnace.  The  front  wall  of  such  a  furnace  is  about  8  feet 
wide,  and  7  high.  The  hearth  in  the  bottom  of  the  interior  is  about 
2  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  10  or  12  inches  high,  forming  ledges 
or  boshes  with  the  side-walls  1  foot  in  width.     The  arch  in  front, 
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■which  admits  air  into  the  farnaco,  is  about  2  feet  high  and  wide, 
and  ia  tempoiarily  shut  by  atones,  clay,  or  hrick.  A  basin  in 
front  of  the  furnace  receiyes  the  fused  metal,  from  which  it  is 
ladled  into  the  pig-moulds.  .  The-  operation  in  this  furnace  was 
simple;  a  layer  of  heavy  logs  was  placed  horizontally  in  the 
bottom;  then  billets  of  split  wood  were  set  upright,  and  these 
covered  with  galena ;  the  top  of  the  ore  was  covered  by  small 
wood,  A  fire  kindled  in  the  front  arch  wiU  char  the  lower  parts 
of  wood  first ;  and  by  the  time  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  ore 
suificient  for  melting,  the  hot  charcoal  below  will  expel  sulphur 
and  precipitate  the  metal,  which  flows  out  aa  it  is  formed.  One 
heat  requires  24  hours ;  ailer  which  the  furnace  is  cooled  and 
the  ashes  removed ;  then  it  is  charged  anew.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  metal  is  thus  obtained  from  the  ore.  The  ashes  which  re- 
main contain  much  metal,  and  are  subjected  to  a  second  smelt- 
ing in  the  ash-furnace.  Both  these  kind  of  furnaces  are  now  obso- 
lete ;  they  are  replaced  by  more  perfect  ones. 

In  the  system  of  smelting  lead  ores  there  is  more  variety  than 
in  any  other  class  of  smelting  operations.  The  ore  is  not  generally 
roasted  in  this  country  previous  to  smelting,  although  it  is  in 
others.  A  preparation  of  the  ore^ — such  as  crushing  and  washing 
— is  not  practised  here,  however  carefully  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  shall  describe  the  various  methods,  and  allude 
to  such  apparatus  and  operations  only  as  are  approved  of  at  the 
present  time. 

The  method  of  smelting  lead  at  the  northw^tem  minra  in 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  the  adjoining  States,  is  to  pick  the  ore 
well  by  hand  and  remove  gangue,  which  consists  chiefly  of  heavy 
spar  and  quartz,  and  then  smelt  it  in  reverberatory  or  blast  fur- 
naces. The  rich  slags  obtained  by  these  processes  arc  once  more 
subjected  to  smelting  in  a  slag-furnace.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces  for  smelting 
lead  or  other  metals ;  that  which  is  represented  in  figs.  834  and 
335,  will  impart  quite  as  correct  an  idea  of  such  a  furnace  as  any 
other  form.  The  furnace  hearth  for  smelting  lead  is  about  8  feet 
long,  and  6  feet  wide ;  the  arch  is  24  or  26  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom. There  are  2  or  3  small  work  doors  on  each  side  of  the  fur- 
nace, beside  the  tap-hole  for  the  metal,  and  one  for  the  scoria.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  poor  refractory  slags,  firmly  rammed  down 
to  form  a  basin  towards  the  tap-side.  From  this  side  the  metal 
is  run  into  an  iroii  kettle,  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  moulds. 
42 
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Ill  the  middle  of  tlie  roof  there  ia  an  aperture  for  chargiag  the 
ore  into  the  furnace. 


f 
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When  the  furnace  is  heated  and  charged  with,  ahout  a  ton 
of  ore,  a  gentle  heat  is  appHed  for  the  ihst  couple  of  hours.  All 
the  doors  are  closed  during  this  interval,  and  the  register  at  the 
chimney  is  lowered.  During  this  process  of  sweating,  some  metal 
ia  separated  and  gathers  in  the  basin  of  the  furnace.  "When  the  ore 
is  thus  uniformly  heated,  some  fine  charcoal  is  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace and  mixed  with  the  sl^.  The  metal  thus  formed  is  tapped 
off,  the  heat  raised,  and  then  the'  slag  is  diligently  stirred.  When 
the  charcoal  mixed  with  the  ore  is  nearly  consumed,  more  is 
thrown  in,  and  the  slag  and  coal  are  turned  over  together  by 
means  of  paddles,  or  iron  bars  flattened  at  one  end.  This  opera- 
tion of  alternately  throwing  in  fine  coal,  mixing  it  with  the  ore 
and  tapping  metal,  is  continued'  nntU  nearly  all  of  it  is  exhausted 
from  the  ore.  The  heat  in  the  furnace  is  a  dull  red  heat,  kept  up 
rather  by  means  of  the  burning  sulphur  than  the  combustion  of 
any  fuel  in  the  grate.     When  the  metal  is  nearly  extracted  from 
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the  ore,  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  on  it.  At  last  some  few 
shovels  full  of  quicklime,  with  some  charcoal,  are  thrown  in, 
and  this  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  to  it  a  strong  heat  is  imparted. 
This  generally  brings  out  all  the  metal  which  can  be  obtained, 
and  which  amounts  to  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  ore  at  the  West- 
ern furnaces.  The  slag  which  is  removed  after  the  charge  is  ex- 
hausted, is  subjected  to  re-smelting  in  the  slag  furnace.  About 
4  hours  are  required  for  one  heat  at  a  furnace ;  smelting  about  4 
tons  of  metal  in  24  hours.  Near  Galena,  Mo.,  about  1  cord  of 
wood  is  used  for  smelting  a  ton  of  lead ;  the  wages  amount  to 
$2  60,  and  general  expenses  about  $2. 

The  blast  furnaces  in  use  for  the  reduction  of  galena,  are  about 
6  or  7  feet  high,  and  12  inches  wide.  They  are  worked  by  a  tu- 
yere in  the  back  of  the  furnace.  The  interior  does  not  materially 
differ  in  form  from  a  common  cupel  oven,  with  the  exception  of 
being  square,  and  having  an  open  tymp.  In  fig.  836  a  vertical 
isection  of  such  a  furnace  is  shown ;  it  requires  no  particular  de- 
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scription.  The  operation  of  smelting,  which  we  shall  describe 
hereafter,  is  very  simple.  In  the  Western  States  the  furnace  is  fed 
with  charcoal,  of  which  10  bushels  are  consumed  for  smelting  1  ton 
of  lead ;  besides  yV  of  ^  '^^'^  of  wood.  Three  thousand  pounds  of 
ore  ftimish  about  a  ton  or  2,100  pounds  of  metal,  which  makes 
the  yield  70  per  cent.  Three  hands  are  required  to  attend  a  fur- 
nace. The  expenses  of  smelting  a  ton  of  lead  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  $5  or  $6,  inclusive  of  charcoal.  A  furnace  fumishea 
1  ton  of  metal  in  12  hours. 
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The  slags  obtained  from  the  rcverberatory  and  the  blaflt  fur- 
nace, a.ad  those  from  all  ash  furnaces  of  the  lead  region,  are  re- 
smelted  in  the  slag  furnace.  This  is  a  low  furnace  about  2^  or 
3  feet  high,  and  about  24  inches  square,  or  the  horizontal  section 
forms  an  oblong  of  22  by  26  inches.     Pig.  337  represents  a  slag 


ftirnaca  The  hearth  m  which  the  reduction  is  performed,  is  con- 
structed of  cast  iron  plates,  so  that  no  lead  may  be  lost  in  dissolv- 
ing the  hearthstones.  The  front-plate  is  exposed  to  the  fire,  the 
others  are  covered  by  heavy  charcoal  dust ;  the  bottom  slopes 
very  much,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  Some  of  these  furnaces 
are  not  provided  with  iron  plates;  they  are  consequently  much 
exposed  to  injury  by  the  fused  slag,  and  cause  in  consequence 
loss  of  metal.  In  front  are  two  iron  basins,  one  receives  the 
melted  lead  and  scoria  as  they  issue  from  the  furnace ;  the  lead 
remains  in  the  first,  the  scoria  runs  over  the  top  of  it  into  the  sec- 
ond basin,  and  as  this  is  iiUed  with  cold  water,  it  is  cooled,  fliea 
into  small  pieces,  and  ia  thus  shovelled  out  and  thrown  aside. 
The  slags  before  they  are  subjected  to  reduction  in  these  furnaces, 
are  either  pounded  in  a  stamping  mill  in  order  to  recover  grains 
of  metal  which  may  happen  to  be  inclosed  in  them,  or  are  simply 
broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer or  pounder.  The  yield  of  a  furnace  is  equal  to,  and  some- 
times, by  smelting  rich  slags,  superior  to  that  of  the  blast  furnace ; 
2,500  pounds,  and  frequently  more,  lead  is  smelted  in  12  hours. 
The  slags  obtained  are  by  no  means  free  from  oxide  of  lead ;  it 
contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  metal.  Charcoal  is  in  general 
use  as  fuel  in  these  furnaces. 
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At  the  English  mines  the  ores  are  subjected  to  a  mechanical 
purification  before  sending  them  to  the  smelt-works.  The  crude 
ore  is  assorted  by  hand,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  grinding  be- 
tween fluted  rollers,  similar  to  those  represented  in  fig,  338. 


When  the  ore,  or  a  part  of  it  is  so  hard  as  to  injure  the  hard  ca3t> 
iron  rollers,  it  is  sent  to  the  stamping  mill.  Ores  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  very  fine  are  also  stamped,  after  having  been  crushed 
between  the  rollers.  Thus  converted  into  sand,  it  is  washed  in 
order  to  remove  gangue  and  adhering  impurities.  The  crude 
pieces  are,  in  somi;  instances,  sifted  and  washed  before  they  are 
crushed.  After  the  ore  has  been  so  far  diminished  in  size  as  to 
be  suitable  for  effectual  washing,  it  is  sifted  into  the  tossing-tub, 
fig.  339,  or  into  the  jigging  apparatus.     This  is  a  tub  with  water. 


1  ^h  h  r  nl  onnon  e\e  no  el  bv ha  1  nd  1  ect 
mg  that  motion  skilfully  Up  and  down  the  impurities  are  brought 
on  the  top  of  tbo  or :.  The  separation  of  impurities  is  essentially 
I  by  hand,  the  use  of  sieves  and  water  merely  assists  this 
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operation.  The  leading  object  in  this  case  is  to  force  water 
through  the  meshes  of  a  sieve,  in  which  a  couple  of  inches  of  ore 
aand  is  contained;  the  water  in  passing  through  the  stratum  of 
ore  will  raise  the  light  particles  above  the  heavy  ones,  which 
finally  form  the  lower  stratam  in  the  sieve.  It  is  immaterial  to 
the  success  of  the  operation  if  the  water  ia  moved,  or  the  sieve 
with  the  ore  ia  moved ;  the  first  plan  has  been  Buccessfully  re- 
sorted to,  and  a  pimip  made  to  drive  water  through  stationary 
sieves.  The  impure  residuum  thus  obtained,  is  subjected  to  wash- 
ing in  a  cistern,  simply  by  agitation  with  a  shovel ;  or,  the  ore  is 
washed  in  a  short  labyrinth.  The  most  successful  mode  of  sep- 
arating the  impurities  fi-om  the  crushed  ore,  is  that  by  means  of 
the  sweep-table,  shown  in  figs.  340  and  341.  The  operation  on 
these  tables  has  been  described  in  Part  Second  of  this  work. 


A  machine  i>L.nei.illj  usululis  the  dollj  tub,  &hoi\n  mhg.  342. 
In  turning  the  vertical  shaft  with  its  paddles,  by  means  of  the 
pulley  A,  or  a  winch,  the  ore  and  water  in  the  tub  are  set  in  mo- 
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tion ;  the  first  on  being  suspended  in  the  latter  will  aettlo  soonest, 
and  the  hghter  impurities  afterwards.  The  separation  may  be 
a<jce!erated  by  striking  the  sides  of  the  tub. 


The  smelting  of  leid  ores  in  England  is  almost  exclusively 
performed  in  reverberT.toi7  fnmieeo  Pig  3i3  A  shows  the  ver- 
tical section  of  a  smJtmg  fuini  e    md  B  a  pline  of  it     The 


hearth,  which  is  about  12  feet  both  in  length  and  width,  is  formed 
of  slags  and  considerably  hollow;  it  is  about  24  inches  foam  the 
doorsill  to  the  deepest  place.  Its  general  slope  is  towards  the 
basin  C,  where  it  is  lowest. 

The  operation  in  these  furnaces  is  similar  to  that  described 
above.  When  the  hearth  is  formed  by  refuse,  or  slags  of  previous 
smeltings,  and  settled  by  heat,  the  ore  is  charged  through  the 
aperture  in  the  top,  to  the  amount  of  20  cwt.  at  once.     It  is  sub- 
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jectcd  for  2  hours  to  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  expel  most  of  the 
sulphur ;  meantime  all  apertures  to  the  furnace  are  closed.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  furnace  is  opened,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore  gradually  accomplished,  by  throwing  in  small  char- 
coal, stirring  the  maas,  and  tapping  the  metal  into  the  basin  C.  The 
slag  which  passes  out  with  the  metal  is  returned  to  the  furnace, 
and  worked  with  the  other  slags.  When  the  ore  is  almost  ex- 
hausted of  its  lead  some  quicklime  is  thrown  in,  a  strong  heat  is 
finally  given,  and  when  all  the  lead  which  may  be  obtained  is  re- 
moved, the  slags  are  drawn  out  and  a  fresh  charge  of  ore  is  in- 
troduced. From  4i  fo  5  hours  are  required  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal,  after  which  the  slags  stdl  contain  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  metal.  From  ^  to  |  of  a  ton  of  inferior  mineral  coal  is 
consumed  in  smelting  a  ton  of  lead. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  the  blast  furnace  called  Scotch  fur- 
nace, fig.  344,  is  used  for  smelting  lead  ores.     In  that  case  the 
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ores  are,  previously  to  smelting,  roasted  in  a  reverbcratory  fur- 
nace with  a  shallow  or  flat  hearth.  In  roasting,  about  half  a  ton  of 
ore  is  charged,  gently  heated  and  diligently  stirred  for  two  or  three 
hours,  30  as  to  expel  all  or  most  of  the  sulphur.  Eoasted  ore 
furnishes  about  twice  the  quantity  of  metal,  in  the  same  time  that 
crude  ore  does.  From  one  to  two  tons  of  metal  are  smelted  in  a 
furnace  during  a  shift  of  14  or  15  hours.  The  metal  of  this  opera- 
tion is  generally  very  pure,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  rich  slags  produced  either  in  the  reverberatory,  or  in  the 
blast  furnace,  are  resmelted  in  the  slag  furnace,  as  described  above. 

In  France  the  smelting  of  lead  ores  is  in  some  places  per- 
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formed  in  reyerberatory  fumaces,  with  the  assistance  of  iron  ore. 
"When  the  crude  ore  and  slags  in  the  furnace  are  so  far  exhausted 
of  their  metal,  as  to  yield  no  more  lead  by  the  addition  of  small 
ch^^ioal  and  increased  heat,  the  smelter  throws  into  the  furnace 
some  stamped  and  washed  sparry  iron  ore,  instead  of  lime ;  this 
amounts  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  lead  ore  primarily  charged. 

This  addition  stiffena  the  slag ;  which  is  now  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace,  and  subjected  to  resmelting  in  the  slag-hearth,  Nearly 
all  the  lead  is  obtained  from  the  slags  in  this  last  operation. 

In  Germany  generally  the  ores  are  purified  by  hand ;  washed, 
stamped,  and  washed  again,  and  roasted  with  salt,  or  iron,  or 
iron  ore. 

The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  blast-furnaces,  which  are  from 
12  to  14  feet  high.  The  construction  of  such  a  furnace  is  shown 
in  fig.  S45.     The  front  or  tymp  of  the  furnace  is  walled  up  with 


bricks,  which  are  temporarily  put  m  with  clay  mortar.  The  width 
of  the  fiirnace  is  from  12  to  14  inches  squa,ie  or  oWong.  The 
hearth,  or  bottom  of  the  fornace,  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  charcoal  dust  firmly  rammed  in  The  basin  outi^ide  of  the 
tymp  contains  the  lead  which  is  tapped  off  by  opening  a  tap-hole 
commumcating  with  its  bottom.  The  slaga  are  conducted  on  a 
slope  to  a  basin  wherein  they  are  accumulated  for  re-smelting. 

This  furnace  may  be  fed  either  by  charcoal  or  coke ;  the  lat- 
ter requires  a  blast  somewhat  stronger  than  the  former,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  i  or  |  pound  pressure.     A  &n-blower  is  sufficient 
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for  charcoal ;  coke  requires  a  cylinder  "blast.  Coke  operates  as 
well  as  charcoal,  and  yields  equally  as  much  and  as  good  metal 
ftom  the  ore  as  the  latter.  In  working  the  furnace,  it  is  warmed 
previously  to  charging  ore,  which  is  mixed  with  fluxes,  such  as 
litharge,  iron  ore,  caJc-spar,  fluor-spar,  or  other  substances.  Fuel 
and  ore  are  charged  alternately,  as  at  any  other  blast  furnace. 
The  blast  ia  gently  urged  in  ease  charcoal  is  the  fuel.  The  metal, 
or  metals,  gather  below  the  tuyere  in  the  basin  of  the  hearth,  and 
separate  into  various  strata ;  pure  lead  and  all  the  silver  ia  at  the 
bottom;  upon  this  there. is  a  stratum  of  alloys  of  lead  and  other 
metals,  and  on  the  top  a  stratum  of  matt  which  is  covered  by  the 
poor  siiieious  slags.  The  latter  may  be  carefully  drawn  off  and 
removed  without  drawing  any  matt  or  metal.  When  the  matt 
reaches  so  high  as  to  admit  very  little  slag  on  its  surfece,  the  blast 
is  stopped,  the  tuyere  temporarily  closed  up,  and  the  metal  tapped 
into  the  basin.  As  the  purest  metal  ia  below  the  matt,  and  the 
furnace  tapped  at  the  bottom,  this  flows  out  first ;  and  when  the 
drawing  is  not  hurried,  it  may  in  aome  measure  be  aeparated  from 
the  impure  metal  and  the  matt  on  its  top.  Generally  the  metal 
is  tapped  from  the  furnace  at  intervals  of  8  hours,  and  very  httle 
ia  left  in  the  furnace.  When  it  is  thus  removed,  the  hearth  is 
cleared  of  adhering  cinder  by  opening  the  tymp,  and  the  operar 
tion  goes  on  as  before.  A  continual  blast  of  six  days  and  nights 
work  may  thus  he  made,  after  which  the  furnace  is  cooled  and 
thoroughly  repaired.  In  the  basin  before  the  hearth,  into  which 
the  metal  has  been  tapped,  and  which  is  kept  well  heated,  the 
metals  separate  again  into  different  strata,  which  may  be  obtained 
after  removing  the  cold  crust  of  slags,  as  it  forms  on  the  surface. 
As  the  purest  lead  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  it  is  ladled  out 
after  the  upper  strata  of  alloy  and  matt  have  been  removed.  In 
this  operation  the  poor  slags  are  thrown  away,  and  the  rich  ones 
and  matt  are  reamelted  with  the  ore. 

The  best,  and  purest  kind  of  lead  is  smelted  in  a  peculiarly 
constructed  reverberatory  furnace,  of  which  fig.  346  A,  shows  a 
vertical  section  across  the  furnace.  We  observe  here  the  strongly 
sloping  hearth.  B  ia  a  longitudinal  section,  and  C  ahowa  a  plane 
of  hearth,  grate  and  charging  door  D.  The  hearth  is  formed  of 
loam,  about  12  inches  thick,  into  the  surface  of  which  a  layer  of 
finely  broken  slags,  about  4  inches  thick,  is  firmly  pounded,  and 
cemented  by  heat.  The  basin  of  the  hearth  is  about  6  inches 
deep ;  towards  both  bridges  it  rises  considerably  more.   The  hearth 
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of  the  furnace  is  about  12  feet  long,  and  8  feet  wide.     Wood  ii 
used  as  fuel. 


Tlie  operation  in  this  furnace  is  similar  to  that  described  abovCf 
for  other  reverberatories.  The  ore  is  successfully  sweated,  roasted, 
and  reduced.  The  slags  which  remain  after  that  operation  are 
reduced  in  the  blast  furnace.  In  front  of  the  furnace,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  is  a  cast-iron  pan,  or  kettle,  into  which  the  lead  is 
tapped,  and  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  the  pig  moulds.  In  these 
pans  very  large  crystals  of  lead  may  be  obtained,  when  the  metal 
is  suffered  to  cool  slowly. 


At  the  Ilarlz  mouiitaiiid,  in  iioilliuru  Guimaiiy,  galena  is  re- 
duced by  the  assistance  of  iron  in  blast,  or  elbow  furnaces.  When 
constructed  for  using  coke,  these  furnaces  are  very  low,  or  not 
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more  than  S  or  4  feet  high ;  for  Qharcoal  they  are  from  18  to  20 
feet  high.  Fig.  347  shows  at  A,  a  vertical  section  of  ore  through 
the  tuyere.  B  is  a  vertical  section  seen  from  the  front.  The 
furnace  is  chiefly  constructed  of  granite,  or  sandstone.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  fine  coal  and  clay.  The  tymp  is  of  common 
brick.  The  interior  is  about  2J  feet  by  16  inches  at  the  tuyere ; 
the  mouth — top — is  15  inches  wide,  and  round.  On  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  a  labyrinthic  succession  of  chambers,  as  shown  in 
B,  into  which  the  dust  from  the  ore,  or  the  oxides  of  the  volatile 
metals  are  condensed.  The  mouth  is  funnel  shaped  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  volatile  metal  near  or  below  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace.  A  hood  formed  at  the  tymp,  and  which  communicates 
with  the  condensing  chamber,  draws  ia  the  vapors  of  those  metals 
which  escape  at  the  tymp. 

The  ore  which  is  smelted  in  these  furnaces  is  always  extremely 
well  prepared,  pounded  and  washed.  Instead  of  iron  ore,  granu- 
lated cast-iron  is  used  with  success.  The  ores  may  be  very  im- 
]iure,  but  the  lead  is  always  obtained  in  great  purity. 

Theory  of  smelting  Lead  Ore. — The  redaction  of  lead  ores  is 
extremely .  simple.  lu  all  instances  of  smelting,  a  considerable 
loss  of  metal  is  experienced,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  close 
examination  of  the  process,  and  we  may  assert,  that  no  metaUur- 
gical  operation  ia  more  thoroughly  and  scientifically  known  than 
the  reviving  of  lead.  This  metal  is  in  most  instances  the  bearer 
of  silver,  the  bulk  of  which  is  obtained  from  lead  ores.  In 
order  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  lead  metal,  and  also  a 
suspected  loss  of  precious  metal,  much  labor  and  ingenuity  has 
been  bestowed  on  this  subject. 

In  the  smelting  of  crude  galena  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  sulphuret,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  heat ;  metal  is  formed,  and  as  oxygen 
finds  access  to  the  ore,  oxide  of  lead,  and  consequently  sulphate 
of  lead  is  also  formed.  The  proportion  of  these  substances  de- 
pends of  course  on  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  upon  the  process. 
When  after  two  hours  the  roasting  of  the  ore  is  so  far  completed 
m  to  admit  of  its  reduction,  the  heat  is  raised  so  high  as  to  form 
a  pasty  mass.  Oxide  of  lead  and  sulphuret  of  lead  now  mix 
completely  and  form  metal,  sulphuret,  and  sulphate,  from  which 
mixture  the  metal  parts  by  force  of  gravitation.  In  mixing  car- 
bon with  the  slag  the  sulphate  is  reduced  to  sulphuret,  which  is 
again  deprived  of  its  sulphur  by  heat.     Thus,  by  alternate  oxida- 
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tion  and  reduction  of  tie. ore,  a  certain  amount  of  metal  is  ab- 
stracted. The  revival  of  lead  from  the  slag,  causes  it  to  be  more 
refractory  at  the  end  of  the  operation  than  it  was  at  first,  because 
the  sulphuret  or  the  oxide  of  lead,  which  was  the  cause  of  ita  fusi- 
bility, is  chiefly  removed.  When  the  slags  are  so  pasty  as  to  in- 
close grains  of  metal  whicli  have  not  the  power  of  separating  by 
gravity  or  cohesion,  they  cannot  yield  any  metal  although  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  revived.  In  order  to  obtain  all  the  metal 
from  the  slag  it  ought  to  be  at  least  as  fluid  as  the  metal  itself, 
at  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Such  a  slag  is  not  easily  obtained 
without  oxide  of  lead,  or  sulphurets  of  other  metals.  Salts  of 
any  kind,  such  as  fluorides,  chlorides,  and  sulphates,  form  the 
best  auxiliaries  in  this  operation ;  and  if  present  only  in  a  small 
quantity  they  are  of  service.  Lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  in 
fact  all  the  fusible  metals  will  readily  separate  from  other  matter 
than  metals,  in  virtue  of  their  gravity  and  cohesion,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  separation  that  the  matter  with  which 
these  metals  are  combined  should  be  fluid.  The  metal  cannot 
separate  from  a  dry  slag,  an  agglutination  of  its  particles  is  neces- 
sary before  it  can  subside. 

A  fluid  cinder  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  agglutination  of 
the  metallic  particles,  but  also  for  tlieir  production.  When  a 
dry  or  pulverulent  mixture  is  mixed  with  carbon,  oxygen  may 
be  abstracted  from  it  by  the  carbon ;  but  ae  the  newly-formed 
particle  of  metal  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen — which  it 
will  absorb  from  the  products  of  combustion  if  it  cannot  obtain  it 
in  another  form — it  will  oxidize  as  quickly  as  it  is  reduced.  If 
metallic  oxides,  or  sulphurels  and  slags,  are  fluid,  the  addition  of 
carbon  to  the  mixture  will  deprive  the  oxidized  metal  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  if  the  metal  as  well  as  the  slags  continue  to  be  fluid, 
the  latter  will  protect  the  first  against  oxygen.  The  fluidity  of 
the  slags  will  also  admit  of  the  subsidence  and  gathering  of  the 
metallic  particles. 

In  smelting  galena  in  a  reverberatory,  we  deprive  the  slags 
gradually  of  the  means  of  fluidity  by  abstracting  that  metal  from 
them  which  has  been  the  cause  of  their  fusibility.  This  abstrac- 
tion can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain  point.  When  the  slags 
cease  to  be  fusible  at  the  heat  by  which  the  metal  melts,  they 
must  cease  to  furnish  metal  any  further,  however  much  may  he 
contained  in  them.  We  perceive,  therefore,  very  readily,  that 
the  quantity  of  metal  retained  by  the  slag  depends  entirely  on  iis 
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fusibility,  and  not  on  its  composition.  Lead,  like  the  precioiia 
metals,  separates  easily  from  all  other  matter,  and  thus  far  the 
composition  of  the  slaga  has  little  effect  on  its  quality.  If  in 
operating  on  galena,  fluxes  can  be  introduced  which  continue  the 
fluidity  of  the  slaga  at  a  moderate  heat,  all  the  lead,  even  the  last 
particle  of  it,  may  be  obtained. 

The  fluidity  of  slags  depends  as  well  on  heat  as  on  their  com- 
position ;  we  may  continue  the  fluidity  of  a  slag  by  increasing 
the  heat ;  this,  however  applicable  with  some  metals,  is  not  the 
fact  with  lead.  When  the  heat  on  metals  is  raised  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  they  evaporate.  In  any  smelting  operation,  there- 
fore, it  should  not  exceed  that  degree.  Metallic  lead,  and  espe- 
cially oxide  of  lead,  aulphuret  and  salts  of  lead,  are  very  volatile, 
and  a  strong  heat  on  them  must  be  avoided.  It  must  be,  there- 
fore, the  practice  to  smelt  lead  by  as  low  a  heat  as  possible ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  mixture  of  ore  must  be  prepared 
which  affords  a  fusible  slag  without  lead. 

Lead  combines  very  readily  with  other  substances  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  in  most  instances  in  definite  proportions. 
Iron  will  combine  with  sulphur  in  all  proportions,  but  not  so 
lead.  There  are  various  combinations  of  lead  and  sulphur,  which, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  form  the  combination  which  we  recognize 
in  galena.  If  less  sulphur  is  present,  metal  and  sulphuret  are 
formed.  This  accounts  for  the  revival  of  pure  lead  from  galena 
that  is  partiaUy  roasted.  In  the  composition  of  reverberatory 
and  blast  furnace  slags,  we  find  the  means  of  detecting  the  true 
conditions  under  which  lead  is  smelted  most  profitably. 

A  slag  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  metal  by  a  long-con- 
tinued operation  in  the  reverberatory — 16  hours'  wort — con- 
tained still  13  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead,  53'5  oxide  of  iron,  11-5 
bar3'tas,  and  5  aulphuret  of  lead ;  also  17  silex.  This  shows  that 
the  last  particles  of  sulphur  wifl  adhere  to  lead,  when  all  other 
substances  are  oxidized.  A  reverberatory  slag  entirely  free  from 
sulphur,  contained  sulphate  of  barytas  51,  sulphate  of  lime  10-5, 
fluoric  acid  1-5,  protoxide  of  iron  3,  and  oxide  of  lead  84.  A 
slag  obtained  from  impure  galena,  that  is,  an  ore  from  which 
heavy  spar  could  not  be  separated,  was  composed  of  30  sulphate 
of  lead,  24  sulphate  of  barytas,  5'6  gypsum,  8-5  fluoric  acid,  14-7 
carbonate  of  lime,  2  sulphuret  of  lead,  5'6  protoxide  of  iron,  8 
oxide  of  zinc.  A  very  fluid  sli^  which  flowed  off  with  the  metal, 
contained  sulphate  of  lead  9,  sulphate  of  barytas  30,  sulphate  of 
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lime  33,  fluoric  acid  13'6,  lime  8'8,  oxide  of  iron  2,  oxide  of  zinc 
2.  This  contains  the  least  lead,  and  large  quantities  of  alkaline 
salts ;  all  the  alkaline  earths  are  comliined  with  some  acid,  which 
renders  the  compound  fluid. 

The  last-mentioned  slag  is  produced  from  crude  galena  which 
has  been  merely  freed  by  hand  from  impurities,  and  for  these 
reasons  we  invite  attention  to  it.  It  shows  a  very  rational 
operation,  and  one  most  suitable  for  our  country.  The  ore  ia 
charged  in  the  furnace  in  the  common  manner,  and  reduced  so 
far  as  it  will  furnish  metal.  When  the  slag  becomes  too  stiff  for 
yielding  metal,  some  finely-pulverized  fluate  of  lime  is  thrown  in 
and  mixed  with  the  mass.  This  renders  the  barytas  and  gypsum 
fusible,  and  the  reduction  of  galena  may  take  place.  So  long  as 
the  fluidity  of  the  slag  is  continued,  lead  is  formed.  To  render 
this  operation  profitable,  fluate  of  lime  should  be  used  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity;  but  as  this  cannot  be  obtained  always,  we 
propose  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  fluorine,  which  possesses 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  latter  the  quality  of  fluxing  sulphates. 
In  this  instance,  gypsum  and  common  salt  may  be  pulverized  to- 
gether when  damp;  These  form  a  very  fluid  slag  with  barytas, 
lime,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

The  following  reverberatory  slag  shows  that  lead  can  be  re- 
moved almost  entirely  from  the  ore,  in  oxidizing  the  mixture 
completely,  A  slag  from  zinc  ore  contained  64 '5  protoxide  of 
iron,  2'5  oxide  of  lead,  1  oxide  of  zinc,  2'5  alumina,  and  29'5 
silex.  The  iron  and  silex  here  form  the  slag.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  precipitating  all  the  lead  from  a  dag  by  means  of 
iron,  the  metal  wiU  contain  much  iron  and  be  otherwise  impure. 
When  an  ore  contains  much  zinc  there  is  hardly  any  other  pro- 
fltable  way  of  smelting  it  than  to  flux  by  means  of  iron,  either 
with  iron  ore  or  pyrites ;  all,  or  most  of  the  zinc,  remains  then 
in  the  sl^. 

The  slags  of  blast  fiiraaces  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the 
reverberatory,  in  containing  more  silex,  and,  in  most  cases,  less 
lead.  A  slag  which  was  formed  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  consid- 
ered as  exhausted  of  lead,  contained  34'4  oxide  of  iron,  6-6  oxide 
of  lead,  7  lime,  9  sulphuret  of  iron,  a  little  manganese  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  34-8  silex.  A  slag  from  an  argentiferous  galena  con- 
tained protoxide  of  iron,  454;  magnesia,  11-2;  sulphuret  of  iron, 
2;  alumina,  3-9;  and  sUex,  36'3.  The  following  proportions 
show  that  a  large  quantity  of  lime  is  of  no  advantage :  protoxide 
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of  iron,  25 ;  lime,  24 ;  zinc,  10-6 ;  oxide  of  lead,  'A ;  alumina,  7 ; 
ffllex,  28'5.  The  following  is  a  profitable  slag :  protoxide  of  iron, 
34-8;  oxide  of  zinc,  6'S;  oxide  of  copper,  24;  manganese,  7; 
lime,  6'6;  magnesia,  -6;  oxide  of  lead,  2;  aiilphuret  of  iron,  12; 
alumina,  3 '4, 

Wheii  ores  are  exposed  to  a  low  heat,  they  hardly  enter  into 
any  combination  with  silex,  and  of  these  the  oxides  only.  Sul- 
phurets,  sulphates,  chlorides,  fluorides,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  me- 
tallic compounds,  do  not  combine  with  silex;  it  is  only  after  al) 
other  matter  is  evaporated  that  the  oxides  unite  with  that  acid. 
We  may  smelt  lead  to  perfection  without  forming  any  silicate, 
but  this  requires  the  presence  of  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  chlorine,  flu- 
orine, or  some  other  permanent  acid.  In  roasting  the  ores  before 
smelting  we  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
fusibility  of  the  sulphurets  and  acids,  and  are  compelled  to  form 
silicates,  because  those  substances  which  form  a  fluid  slag  in  the 
low  heat  of  a  reverberatory,  evaporate  in  the  heat  of  a  blast-fiu-- 
nace  and  are  lost.  When  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  a  fusible  slag, 
either  by  means  of  fluates  or  chlorides  and  sulphates,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  smelt  in  a  reverberatory  than  in  a  blast-furnace,  and 
precipitate  the  lead  to  within  a  few  per  cent,  in  the  first  and  only 
operation.  In  this  instance  tlie  ore  needs  no  crushing  and  expen- 
sive washing,  a  removal  of  the  coarsest  pieces  of  quartz  and  of 
the  loam  is  the  only  labor  necessary  to  be  performed  on  it.  The 
presence  of  quartz  will  not  influence  the  result,  because  when 
other  adds  are  present  it  does  not  enter  into  combination.  If  no 
nmterials  are  at  hand  to  form  a  fusible  slag,  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  means,  then  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  ore  and  smelt  in 
the  blast-furnace.  In  this  instance,  the  ores  must  be  roasted,  be- 
cause the  sulphurets  are  very  volatile,  and  will, not  resist  the  heat 
of  that  furnace.  The  most  profitable  flux  is  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
Lime  or  magnesia,  and  other  alkaline  earths,  do  not  form  suf- 
ficiently fluid  slags  to  be  used  profitably. 

When  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  smelt  in  blast-fur- 
naces, the  opei'tition  ought  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  all  the  lead  at  one  smelting.  This  appears  sometimes  to  be 
dif&cult,  but  it  is  not  so  where  cheap  iron  ore  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity.  When  a  slag  or  ore  is  to  be  exposed  to  smelt- 
ing in  a  blast-furnace,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  oxidized ;  be- 
cause if  any  sulphur  is  left  in  it,  even  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
lead  and  zinc  are  the  first  to  evaporate.     Lime  does  not  remove 
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sulpliTir,  but  combines  with  it,  like  all  other  alkalies.  lion,  be- 
cause it  absorbs  sulphur,  and  as  easily  parts  with  it,  is  the  most 
suitable  substance  to  mixwiJitbe  sulphureous  ore  for  the  purpose 
of  oxidation ;  it  forms  a  flidd  slag  at  quite  a  low  beat  with  silex, 
and  is  thus  far  the  best  flux  in  the  blast-furnace.  Manganese 
serves  eqiially  as  well  as  iron,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it;  but 
no  other  metallic  oxide  can  be  substituted  for  tbese  two. 

When  sulphurets  of  lead  are  roasted  in  the  air,  they  are  never 
entirely  liberated  from  sulphur ;  the  most  carefully  roasted  lead 
ore  contains  sulphur.  Galena  roasted  with  extreme  care,  in  a 
heap,  contained  oxide  of  lead,  18;  sulphate  of  lead,  86 ;  sulphuret 
of  lead,  10.  The  same  galena,  roasted  during  7  hours  in  a  rever- 
beratory,  formed  metallic  lead,  and  the  roasted  ore  powder  con- 
sisted of  oxide  of  lead,  SO ;  sulphuret  of  lead,  46 ,  metallic  lead, 
17 ;  iron  oxide  and  silex,  7.  When  other  metals  are  present  be- 
sides lead,  such  as  iron,  ainc,  and  others,  they  are  oxidized  before 
all  the  sulphur  is  removed.  A  persevering  roasting  of  10  or  12 
hours,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  will  remove  much  of  the  sul- 
phur, but  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead  remains  in  all 
instances.  The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  say  25  per 
cent,  of  the  ore,  is  the  best  means  for  the  removal  of  sulphur. 
From  such  ore  the  last  trace  of  sulphur  may  be  removed  in  the 
reverberatory,  or  in  roasting  it  in  the  open  air.  It  would  not 
mate  any  difference  by  what  means  sulphur  is  removed  in  roast- 
ing, and  silex  might  serve  quite  as  well  as  iron,  if  it  could  be  re- 
moved advantageously  before  bringing  the  ore  or  slag  into  the 
blast-furnace. 

In  practice  at  the  furnaces,  we  find  the  above  principles  operate 
under  forms  modified  by  local  circumstances.  The  smelters  at  a 
reverberatory  furnace  alternately  cool  and  heat  the  furnace,  ia 
order  to  oxidize  and  reduce,  by  means  of  granulated  coal.  A 
fluid  shxg  cannot  quickly  oxidize ;  it  is  like  melted  metal  in  this 
respect ;  there  are  no  points  of  contact  for  the  oxygen.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  the  slags,  by  cold  or  drying  flux,  such  as  lime,  facili- 
tates the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret.  The  best  plan  is  to  run  the 
metal  and  slags  out  continually,  the  first  into  a  heated  iron  pan, 
the  latter  over  damp  eharcoal-dust.  This  mode  of  operation 
causes  oxidation  quicker  thaii  any  other.  When  the  slag  is  cooled, 
it  may  be  recharged  or  reserved  for  the  slag-furnace.  Slack  coal 
should  never  be  mixed  with  the  slag  for  reduction ;  a  granulated 
coal  assists  in  forming  large  globule  of  metal ;  it  affords  points  of 
43 
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osidation  for  the  slag,  and  does  not  stiffen  it  so  much  as  fine  coal. 
When  litharge  is  reduced  in  a  reverberatory,  it  does  not  work  well 
if  both  coal  and  litharge  are  fine ;  this  ia  not  from  want  of  affinity 
or  other  secret  causes.  The  powdered  mass  does  not  admit  of 
the  formation  of  a  large  globule  of  metal,  or  of  motion  in  the  fluid 
metal,  which  is  necessary  for  agglutination.  And  as  oxide  of 
lead,  particularly  when  mixed  with  a  refractory  substance,  does 
not  melt  at  so  low  a  heat  ss  metallic  lead,  the  whole  mass  must 
be  heated  until  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  coal  begins  to  become 
fluid,  and  admits  of  the  subsidence  of  the  metal.  Litharge  ia 
easily  reduced  in  the  reverberatory.  A  charge,  consisting  of  one 
ton  of  litharge,  may  be  smelted  in  1^  or  2  hours,  when  ia  a 
granulated  form,  but  when  finely  ground  litharge  or  fine  coal  is 
used,  twice  as  much  time  is  required.  When  the  heat  must  be 
urged  5o  high  as  to  melt  the  litharge,  the  process  is  slow.  We 
find  the  principle  of  the  operation  here  to  be  different  from  that 
of  smelting  ore;  i^  in  the  latter  case,  we  work  the  ore  dry,  as 
litharge,  we  produce  but  little  metal.  The  cause  of  this  is  plain ; 
there  are  impurities  and  metal  in  close  contact  in  the  ore,  and  no 
large  globule  of  metal  can  be  formed,  because  the  foreign  matter 
interposes  between  the  particles  of  metal. 

The  conditions  under  which  successful  smelting  may  be  per- 
formed are  therefore  very  plain.  A  fluid  slag  is  in  all  cases  re- 
quired where  impure  ore  is  to  be  smelted ;  pure  ore,  or  litharge, 
may  be  worked  more  dry  than  impure  ore.  Eusible  slag  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  means,  of  which  heat  is  the  most  avail- 
able, but  not  the  most  profitable.  High  heat  causes  a  loss  of 
metal  by  evaporation ;  it  brings  foreign  metals  into  the  lead,  which 
are  injurious  to  its  quality.  Lead,  and  in  fact  all  other  metals, 
ought  to  be  smelted  at  the  lowest  heat  by  which  they  can  be 
melted.  A  low  heat  or  quick  work,  will  produce  the  best  metal, 
in  all  instances,  and  as  that  kind  of  work  demands  less  fuel  and 
labor,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  this  subject. 
Fusible  slag  should  bo  formed  by  means  of  fluxes,  not  by  heat, 
which  wfll,  in  most  instances,  remove  those  ingredients  which 
cause  fluidity.  Protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  most  successfully 
formed  of  powdered  hematite  ore  and  carbon,  forms  readily  a 
fusible  slag,  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  fluorine,  sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric or  any  other  acid ;  but  these  acids  are  soon  evaporated  by 
ft  strong  heat. 

Smelters  dislike  the  use  of  much  iron  in  a  reverberatory,  as 
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■well  as  in  the  blast-furnace,  because  in  its  most  fluid  condition  it 
acts  upon  the  stones,  bricks,  and  slags,  of  whicli  the  hearth  is 
formed,  and  causes  their  premature  destruction.  When  the  work 
is  done  on  a  fine  charcoal  or  coke  hearth,  in  the  presence  of  much 
iron,  it  is  reduced  with  the  lead,  and  impairs  its  quality.  We 
recommend  for  these  reasons,  for  smelting  le^,  the  application 
of  cooled  boshes,  and  cold  cast-iron  bottoms,  such  as  are  used  in 
puddling  furnaces,  fig.  348.     In  the  slag  hearth  and  blast-furnace, 


iron  plates  are  generally  used  below  the  tuyei'e,  and  are  lined 
with  clay  or  coal-dust,  but  both  these  materials  for  linings  are  in- 
jurious as  well  to  the  quality  of  the  metal  as  to  the  yield.  There 
cannot  be  any  disadvantage  in  surroundiag  a  slag  hearth  with 
cooled  iron  plates,  similar  to  a  run-out  fire  for  refining  iron,  A 
Uttic  more  fiiel  may  be  used  in  smelting,  but  a  more  fluid  cinder 
can  then  be  employed  than  in  any  furnace,  which  of  cou^e  tends 
to  economiKo  fuel,  and  causes  a  purer  article  of  metal.  Furnaces 
of  this  kind  were  "used  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  worked 
successfully.     The  hearth  plates  were  cooled  by  the  blast. 

Lead  S^moke.—At  the  smelting  furnaces,  particularly  at  those 
where  the  operation  is  performed  at  a  high  heat,  a  white  smoke 
is  thrown  out  at  the  tymp,  or  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  This 
may  be  gathered  in  condensing  chambers,  as  shown  in  fig.  349. 
Similar  chambers  may  be  annexed  to  reverberatories,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  This  white  smoke  contains  those  metals  which 
are  in  the  ore,  A  reddish  dust  fi-om  a  reverberatory  contained, 
11  oxide  of  lead,  60  sulphate  of  lead,  2  arsenious  acid,  15  oxide 
of  zinc,  12  oxide  of  iron.  When  there  is  much  zinc  in  the  ore, 
and  it  of  course  evaporates,  a  large  quantity  of  silver  is  carried 
away  by  it.     Iron  and  coal  are  generally  the  coloring  matters  in 
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the  body  of  these  deposits.     It  is  always  found  to  be  chiefly 
oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead. 


Sfi^ct  Lead. — Aa  this  meial  is  extremely  pliiible  and  fusible,  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  variety  of  forms  with  great  facility. 
Sheets  of  t'j  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be  cast  of  a  considerable  siae. 
The  operation  is  performed  on  a  table  covered  with  aand  or  cloth ; 
this  was  formerly  the  only  mode  of  forming  them.  At  present, 
sheets  of  any  size,  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  of  considerable  length, 


are  rolled  between  rollers,  of  a  similar  construction  as  shown  in 
fig.  360.    In  order  to  prevent  their  wrinkling,  to  which  they  are 
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subject,  in  consequence  of  softness  of  the  metal,  the  rollers  are 
provided  on  each  side  witli  a  long  apron,  upon  whicli  the  sheet 
may  move ;  and  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  between  the 
sheet  and  the  apron,  it  is  made  of  a  succession  of  wooden  rollers, 
parallel  with  the  main  rollers.  The  lead  for  sheets  is  cast  in  a 
stone  mould,  about  2  or  3  feet  square.  Pipes  are  formed  by  cast- 
ing a  heavy  pipe,  about  3  feet  long,  and  from  j  to  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness oyer  a  mandril,  and  by  drawing  this  east  pipe  through  a  suc- 
cession of  decreasing  apertures  in  a  drawing  bench,  a  pipe  of  a 
certain  thickness  and  a  bore  of  the  size  of  the  mandril  is  formed. 
In  this  manner  a  pipe  of  only  a  limited  length  can  be  drawn  out. 
A  more  convenient  and  cheaper  process  for  forming  lead  pipe, 
is  performed  in  drawing  the  pipe  directly  from  melted  lead.  When 
a  cast-iron  cylinder,  smoothly  bored,  is  provided  with  a  piston, 
which  is  movable,  yet  fits  closely,  and  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  closed  with  a  bottom  having  a  round  hole,  any  plastic  matter 
forced  through  the  hole  will  assume  its  form.  If  there  is  in  the 
aperture  of  the  bottom  a  solid  centre  so  inserted  as  to  form  an 
opening  of  the  form  of  a  ring,  any  matter  which  may  be  pressed 
through  the  opening  will  form  a  pipe.     Fig.  351  shows  the  prin- 


ciple of  this  machine.  When  the  cast-iron  cylinder  is  gently 
heated,  so  as  merely  to  melt  the  lead  in  the  space  A,  and  a  pres- 
sure is  applied  at  the  piston-rod  B,  the  fluid  metal  will  be  forced 
out  at  C,  and  form  a  pipe,  Tliat  part  in  which  the  pipe  is  formed 
is  cooled  artificially.  Pipes  may  be  formed  of  considerable  length 
in  this  machine.  It  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  melting  ap- 
paratus. The  pipes  thus  formed  are  very  smooth,  and  uniform 
in  thickness.  A  similar  apparatus  has  been  proposed  and  patented 
for  making  sheet  lead.  When  the  cylinder  is  2  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  the  core  which  forms  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  cylinder  itself,  so  that  a  space  of  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  is  formed  between  it  and  the  cylinder,  any  iJuid  lead 
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■which  is  pressed  ttrough.  will  form  a  wide  pipe;  which  s 
quently  is  slit  open  and  becomes  a  sheet. 


CHAPTER    YII. 

(hpper. — Pure  copper  is  of  a  light  reddish-brown  color  aad  of  a 
high  lustre.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  metals. 
Sheets  and  wires  may  be  formed  of  it  with  the  greatest  faoihty. 
Its  iracture  is  similar  to  that  of  tin,  or  wrought-iron.  After  ham- 
mering, its  appearance  is  silky  and  ita  lustre  seems  increased. 
Its  specific  gravity  when  cast  is  8'91,  iu  wire  8'93  to  8'94,  in 
sheets  8"95.  Copper  fuses  at  1996*,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  when  that  is  accessible,  so  as  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity 
to  8'7  or  8'8.  It  may  be  welded  when  pure.  Heated  to  fusion 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  oxidizes  the  surface,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  black  crust ;  by  a  strong  heat  in  the  muffle  it  may  be  eon- 
verted  into  suboxide  altgether.  Heated  to  a  high  white  heat,  it 
burns  with  a  light-green  flame.  In  dry  air,  copper  is  unchange- 
able ;  in  moist  air  and  in  that  containing  carbonic  acid,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  or  other  acids,  it  becomes  dark-green  and 
assumes  a  bronze  color. 

Ores. — Copper  ores  form  an  extensive  class  of  minerals,  which 
it  is  difdcult  to  distinguish  by  mere  ocular  inspection.  However, 
at  all  copper  veins,  oxides  more  or  less  green  are  found  on  the 
surface,  which,  in  connection  with  other  marks,  form  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  copper  ore. 

No-ixm  Gojyper. — This  occurs  in  crystals  disseminated  through 
rocks,  usually  massive,  in  the  form  of  scales;  and  compact  masses 
ramifying  the  rock  in  all  directions.  It  is  found  in  beds,  veins, 
and  detached  masses  and  grains,  in  solid  rock  and  imbedded  in 
loose  soil.  Most  of  the  copper  ore  veins  contain  metallic  copper. 
Native  copper  ia  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
but  nowhere  is  it  found  more  generally  and  in  larger  masses 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  in  New  England,  New 
TcTsey,  Pennsylvania,  "Virginia,  and  North  Carolina ;  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance  at  Lake  Superior,  near  Kewenaw  Point ;  at 
the  Ontanawgaw  Eiver,  and  other  locahties  of  that  region, 
Ma^es  of  native  copper,  of  80  tons  weight,  have  been  excavated 
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in  the  Cliff  Mine  at  Lake  Superior,  The  copper  occurs  liere  in 
trap  or  aandstone  rock,  or  near  their  junction,  in  the  form  of 
injected  veins.  The  origin  of  the  metal  appears  to  be  from 
veinis,  whose  ores  have  been  reduced  by  the  heat  of  the  volcanic 
rocks. 

The  usual  copper  ores  are  sulphurets  and  oxides ;  the  former 
are  more  abundant  than  the  latter.  Copper  is  also  found  com- 
bined with  arsenic,  selenium,  antimony,  iron,  silver,  and  acids. 

Sulphuret  of  Copper. — This  occurs  in  various  forms.  Copper 
glance  is  one  of  the  varieties  freciuently  met  with  in  copper  ore 
veins.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5'5,  lustre  metallic,  color  and  pow- 
der black  or  lead-gray,  fracture  conchoidal.  It  occurs  frequently 
massive,  but  also  granular  and  in  fine  powder.  This  ore  is  found 
in  Connecticut,  New- York,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and  is  profitably  mined  in  many  localities.  "When 
pure  it  consists  of  77-7  copper,  "91  iron,  20  sulphur,  and  some 
silica. 

Copper  Pyriks,  or  Yellow  Copper  Ore,  is  the  most  common 
sulphuret  used  in  the  smelt-works.  It  is  rather  light ;  its  sp.  gr. 
4'1  to  4-3,  color  brass-yellow ;  it  is  subject  to  tarnish  in  the  air, 
and  is  then  iridescent.  It  forms  a  greenish-black  powder,  of  sharp 
edges.  It  always  contains  much  iron,  and  is  on  that  account 
highly  esteemed  in  the  smelt-works.  Its  composition  in  crystals 
is  S4'40  copper,  30-47  iron,  35'87  sulphur,  and  sometimes  a  little 
quartz.  It  is  often  largely  mixed  with  iron  pyrites — in  fact,  so 
far  that  the  latter  fills  the  vein — and  there  are  either  only  traces, 
or  but  a  small  per  centage  of  copper  ore  in  the  mixture.  Copper 
pyrites  is  the  principal  ore  of  the  English  smelt- works,  as  well  as 
those  of  this  country,  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  bulk  of  cop- 
per is  manufactured  of  this  ore.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs 
at  Southampton  Lead  Mines,  and  other  places  in  Massachusetts ; 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New- York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  gold  region  generally ; 
it  also  occurs  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Iowa — in  fact,  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  contains  this  copper  ore.  Although 
copper  pyrites  is  found  in  great  profusion,  the  ore  is  always  poor; 
it  does  not  often  yield  more  than  12  per  cent.,  and  fre<iuently  the 
body  of  a  vein  does  not  often  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
copper.  "When  it  can  be  brought  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
smelt-works  it  is  valuable,  for  it  is  much  liked  in  the  furnaces. 
It  yields  its  copper  with  great  facility,  requiring  but  little  labor 
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and  the  use  of  little  fuel.  The  contents  of  coj  per  lu  m  ore  of 
this  kind,  may  be  estimated  by  an  experienced  person  on  mere 
inspection.  A  bright  yellow  color  and  softness,  indicate  a  nch 
ore ;  a  dull  yellow,  or  pale  yellow  and  great  hardness,  are  mdica 
tive  of  a  poor  ore.  Copper  pyrites  is  readily  distinguished  from 
iron  pyrites  by  its  inferior  hardness — it  may  be  cut  by  a  steel 
point  or  a  knife ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  iron  pyrites,  which  will 
strike  fire  with  steel,  but  not  so  that  of  copper.  Spangles  of  this 
ore,  which  frequently  occur  in  the  gold  ores  of  the.  Southern 
States,  are  distinguished  &om  those  of  gold  by  their  brittlenesa. 

Gray  Cbpper. — This  is  a  variety  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  which, 
on  account  of  its  interesting  composition  and  its  good  behavior  in 
the  furnace,  is  much  liked  by  the  smelter.  It  occurs  massive, 
granular,  in  a  fine  powder,  and  also  crystallized ;  it  is  of  a  steel- 
gray,  often  iron-black  color ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  5'1,  and  it  is  rather  soft 
and  brittle.  Ore  of  Oiis  description  occurs  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  a  vein,  18  inches  in  thickness,  is  stated  to 
have  been  opened  at  Lake  Superior.  The  composition  of  this 
ore  varies  greatly,  but  on  an  average  it  contains  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,  of  copper,  from  20  to  30  of  sulphur,  and  nearly  as  much 
antimony.  This  forms  the  bulk  of  the  ore ;  but  it  contains  be- 
sides, arsenic,  zinc,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  platinum,  and  other 
metals. 

Oxide  of  Copper. — Eed  oxide  of  copper  is  hardly  used  as  an 
ore.  It  occurs  as  an  accidental  admixture  with  other  ores — par- 
ticularly with  native  copper.  It  is  of  a  cochineal-red  color,  occa- 
sionally crimson  red,  or  various  shades  of  red.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  granular,  massive,  and  crystallized.  Other 
varieti^  of  oxide  of  copper,  such  as  the  black  oxide,  are  of  no 
practical  interest. 

SUicaie  of  Copper. — This  occurs  chiefly  as  an  accidental  admix- 
ture of  other  ores,  and  is  a  constant  companion  of  them.  It  is 
green,  varying  from  the  emerald-green  of  the  dioptase  to  the  sky- 
blue  of  the  chrysocolla ;  when  impm^e,  it  is  brownish  or  of  an 
earthy  color.  It  is  most  frequently  translucent,  not  often  opaque. 
Its  sp,  gr,  is  2  to  2 '2.  A  specimen  fix>m  New  Jersey  contained 
42'6  oxide  of  copper,  40  sdica,  16  water,  and  a  little  fron.  The 
ore  contains  frequently  carbonic  acid. 

Carhonate  of  Copper. — ^Malachite,  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
This  ia  similar  to  the  above.  It  is  an  ore  which  accompanies 
other  copper  ore.     As  an  ore  of  copper  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
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however  rich  it  may  be,  because  not  much  of  it  is  known  to 
exist.  Its  composition  is  71'82  protoxide  of  copper  and  20  car- 
bonic add,  18'18  water. 

Besides  these  ores  of  copper,  there  are  sulphates,  phosphates, 
arseniates,  chlorides,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  of  little  practi- 
cal interest ;  they  are  companions  of  other  copper  ores,  and  occur 
only  in,  small  quantities. 

AUoys  of  Oopper. — Of  all  other  alloys,  those  of  copper  are  of 
most  inter^t.  Copper  alloyed  with  arsenic  is  extremely  white, 
similar  to  silver ;  but  it  ia  brittle  and  hard.  With  zinc  it  forms 
brass ;  and  the  amount  of  the  respective  metals  determines  the 
variety  of  this  alloy.  Pure  copper  does  not  form  close  and  com- 
pact castings.  Instead  of  pure  copper,  about  99  of  copper  and 
one  zinc  are  considered  pure  cast-copper.  Zinc  is  introduced  by 
adding  about  2  ounces  of  brass,  poor  in  copper,  to  every  pound 
of  copper.  This  quantity  may  be  varied  from  \  an  ounce  of 
brass  to  3  ounces  for  every  pound  of  copper.  Gilding  metal 
consists  of  1  to  1  y  ounces  of  aine  to  1  pound  of  copper ;  it  is  of  a 
bronze  color.  Red  sheet  is  3  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound  of  cop- 
per. Manheim  gold,  pinchbeck,  3  to  4  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound 
of  copper.  Ordinary  brass  of  a  red  color,  for  being  soldered,  con- 
tains 6  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound  of  copper ;  8  zinc,  16  copper  is 
a  fine  brass.  Any  proportion  between  50  zinc,  50  copper,  and 
37  zinc,  63  copper,  will  laminate  well  and  make  good  sheets. 
Common  brass  is  50  copper,  50  zinc.  Solder  may  be  made  by 
melting  brass,  and  casting  it  through  a  broom  or  fagot  of  brushes, 
into  a  tub  of  water.  Or,  the  whole  metal  may  be  cast  into  iron 
moulds  in  the  form  of  small  cubes,  of  about  one  or  two  pounds 
each.  When  these  are  gently  heated,  nearly  to  melting,  they 
may  be  broken  up  into  small  fragments  by  a  smart  blow  of  a 
hammer  after  placing  the  hot  metal  on  an  anvil  or  a  thick  cast- 
iron  plate.  It  is  stated  that  50  copper  to  52  or  58  zinc  forms  a 
dark-colored  metal,  which  on  dipping  forms  a  gold-colored  metal 
— Mosaic  gold.  Zinc  82  to  16  copper  is  a  bluish-white,  brittle 
metal,  which  may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Zinc  8  and  1  copper, 
forms  a  white  metal  little  differing  from  zinc  except  in  tenaeily ; 
this  alloy  is  stronger  than  pure  zinc. 

Copper  and  zinc  appear  to  mix  in  all  proportions,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  assume  the  characters  of  the  principal  metals.  The 
red  color  of  copper  is  blended  by  the  white  of  zinc  to  all  shades 
from  red  to  white.     In  forming  brass  by  melting  the  two  metals 
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together,  a  heavy  loss  of  zinc,  which  varies  from  j\  to  ^,  is  always 
experienced.  The  best  plan  of  smelting  brass  may  be  to  melt 
the  copper  in  a  blacklead  pot  first,  dry  and  heat  the  zinc  near  to  the 
melting-point,  and  drop  it  gradually,  in  small  pieces,  into  the  cop- 
per, when  the  latter  is  not  hotter  than  harely  to  coatinue  fluid. 
The  lass  of  sine  is  then  a  permanent  amount  for  each  melting  and 
re-melting,  provided  heat  and  time  are  equal.  When  the  surfece 
of  the  hot  metal  is  covered  by  flue  charcoal,  which  is  prevented 
by  renewal  from  burning,  the  smallest  loss  of  zinc  is  sustained. 
Tombac  consists  of  85  copper,  15  zinc ;  prince's  metal  75  copper, 
25  zinc ;  fine  brass  for  turning,  66  copper,  32  zinc,  and  2  lead. 

Copper  and  tin  form  another  most  interesting  series  of  alloys : 
20  copper  and  1  tin  is  a  flexible,  tenacious  alloy,  good  for  nails 
and  bolts ;  9  copper,  1  tin,  was  ancient  bronze — 7  to  1  is  hard 
bronze ;  the  addition  of  a  little  zinc  improves  this  article.  Soft 
bronze,  which  bears  drifting,  rolling,  and  drawing,  is  generally 
composed  of  16  copper  to  1  tin ;  12  copper  to  1  tin  is  metal  for 
mathematical  instruments;  8  to  1,  bearings  for  machinery;  9  to 
1,  a  very  strong  metal ;  it  may  be  considered  the  most  tenacious 
of  this  series.  Copper  5  to  1  tin,  is  very  hard,  crystalUaed,  good 
for  hard  bearings  in  machinery,  A  soft  metal  for  bells  is  formed 
of  3  tin,  16  copper;  7  tin,  32  copper,  is  for  Chinese  gongs  and 
cymbals ;  1  tin,  i  copper,  is  for  house  beUs ;  9  to  S2,  large  bells. 
Speculum  metal  ranges  from  1  tin  and  2  copper  to  equal  parts  of 
both  metals.  Ordinary  bronze  is  78  copper,  17  zinc,  2-6  tin,  2-5 
lead.  Large  bells  are  cast  of  80  copper,  6  zinc,  10  tin,  4  lead.  A 
very  fine  large  bell  consisted  of  71  copper,  26  tin,  2  zinc,  1  iron. 
A  good  average  bell  composition  ia  75  copper,  25  tin :  90-5  cop- 
per, 6-5  tin,  3  zinc,  is  an  imitation  of  gold ;  91-4:  copper,  5'5  zinc, 
1-4  lead,  1-7  tin,  composes  bronze  for  large  statues.  Copper  80, 
tin  20,  is  common  statue  bronze ;  92  copper,  8  tin,  is  bronze  for 
medals ;  85  copper,  14  tin,  1  iron,  is  the  composition  of  ancient 
weapons.  Copper  62,  iron  6,  tin  32,  is  the  composition  of  ancient 
minors. 

The  melting  together  of  tin  and  copper  is  less  difficult  than 
that  of  zinc  and  copper,  because  tin  is  not  so  liable  to  evaporate 
as  zinc,  and  little  metal  is  lost  The  appearance  of  the  alloy  may 
be  improved  by  covering  the  melted  metal  with  about  one  per 
cent,  of  dried  potash ;  or,  which  is  better  still,  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash and  soda.  This  flux  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  color, 
and  particularly  on  the  tenacity  of  the  alloy.     The  former  be- 
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comes  more  red,  and  the  latter  stronger.  The  scum  forming  on 
the  surface  by  this  addition  ought  to  be  removed  before  the  metal 
is  cast.  Tin  and  copper  are  hable  to  separation  in  cooling ;  this 
can  be  prevented,  at  least  partly,  by  turning  the  mould  contain- 
ing the  fluid  metal,  and  keeping  it  in  motion  until  it  is  chilled. 

The  ancients  manufactured  their  tools  of  copper,  and  hardened 
them  as  we  harden  iron.  This  art  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood over  the  whole  world,  for  the  Asiatic  nations,  Africans,  and 
Europeans,  as  well  as  the  American  Indians,  knew  how  to  render 
copper  hard.  The  copper  of  these  ancient  people  was  always 
impure,  very  likely  in  consequence  of  the  composition  of  their 
ores.  Their  bronze-metal  contains  always  more  or  less  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold.  The  hardening  extended  fre- 
quently through  the  body  of  the  metal,  but  generally  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  surface. 

A  remarkable  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  those  of  iron  in  respect  to  hardening.  Iron  alloys, 
and  most  others,  become  hard  on  being  heated  and  suddenly 
cooled,  while  copper  alloys  become  softer  by  such  an  operation. 
Compression  has  a  similar  effect  on  these  alloys,  as  on  all  other 
metals — it  renders  them  hard. 

Copper  and  lead  unite  only  to  a  certain  extent :  3  lead  and  8 
copper  is  ordinary  pot  metal.  All  the  lead  may  be  retained  in 
this  alloy,  provided  the  object  to  be  cast  is  not  too  thick.  "When 
the  cast  is  heavy,  or  much  lead  is  used,  it  is  pressed  out  by  the 
copper  in  cooling.  One  lead,  two  copper,  separates  lead  in  cool- 
ing— it  oozes  out  from  the  pores  of  the  metal :  8  copper  and  1 
lead  is  ductile,  more  lead  renders  copper  brittle.  Between  8  to  1 
and  2  to  1  is  the  limit  of  copper  and  lead  alloys,  AH  of  these 
alloys  are  brittle  when  hot  or  merely  warm. 

Alloys  of  copper  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  others ;  and 
as  they  are  generally  more  tenacious,  more  use  is  made  of  them. 
Phosphorus  renders  copper  very  hard,  brittle,  fusible,  and  oxidia- 
able.  Clean  copper,  held  in  the  vapors  of  phosphorus,  is  suc- 
cessfully hardened.  A  very  little  of  this  substance  melted  toge- 
ther with  copper,  causes  it  to  be  very  hard,  similar  to  steel.  Carbon 
combines  with  copper  and  causes  it  to  be  brittle.  Sihcon  also  com- 
bines with  it,  hardens  it,  and,  if  present  in  a  small  quantity  only, 
does  not  impair  its  malleability.  Arsenic  has  only  a  faint  affinity 
for  copper ;  still  the  last  traces  of  it  cannot  be  driven  off  by  mere 
heat ;  the  combination  is  brittle.     Equal  parts  of  copper  and  sil- 
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ver,  and  2  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  form  an  alloy  similar  to  silver,  a 
little  harder,  however,  btft  of  almost  equal  tenacity  and  malleabi- 
Uty,  Antimony  imparts  a  peculiar  beauti&l  red  color  to  copper, 
varying  from  rose-red  in  a  little  copper  and  much  antimony,  to 
crimson  or  violet  when  equal  parts  of  both  metals  are  melted 
together. 

Uses.- — The  application  of  copper,  either  in  its  pure  condition 
or  as  an  alloy,  is  so  universal  that  but  little  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  used  for  sheathing  and  bolts  for  ships,  for  boOers  in 
factories,  distilleries,  dyeing  establishments,  steam-boilexs,  &c. 
Rollers,  shaft-bearings,  engraver's  plates,  and  kitchen  utensils,  are 
manufactured  of  pure  copper  or  its  alloys.  For  cylinders,  water- 
pumps,  coins,  wire,  and  a  multitude  of  purposes  it  is  also  used. 
Its  oxides  form  line  colors,  but  are  deadly  poisons. 

The  quantity  of  copper  manufactured  in  the  world  may  be 
fl-om  25,000  to  30,000  tons  annually.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  furnishes  about  4,000  tons,  and  England  16,000  tons.  The 
remfunder  is  smelted  in  Eussiaf— which  iimishes  generally  very 
pure  metal — Sweden,  Germany,  South  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Manufacture  of  Copper. — Smelting  of  copper  is  an  extremely 
simple  process,  because  it  is  as  permanent  as  iron,  and  little  af- 
fected by  beat  and  oxygen.  Most  of  the  American  copper  is 
smelted  from  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior.  The  metal 
which  occurs  mised  with  ganguc,  consisting  chiefly  of  silicious 
rock,  is  cut  into  small  lumps  that  may  enter  the  furnace ;  these 
are  in  some  instances  of  a  ton  weight  and  more.  Or,  if  the  metal 
is  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  tie  rock,  either  in  grains  or 
in  small  veins,  it  is  pounded  and  washed  in  a  stamping-mill,  and 
the  contents  so  far  concentrated  that  the  sand  contains  from  70  to 
75  per  cent  of  copper.  This  is  called  stamp-work,  and  sent  in 
barrels  from  the  mines  to  the  smelt-works.  Copper  from  this  kind 
of  native  metal  is  smelted  in  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
and  other  places,  chiefly  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  small  blast-furnaces  in  the  western  States,  where 
copper  is  smelted.  For  smelting  it  thus,  from  stamp-works  or 
lumps,  any  reverberatory  furnace  may  be  used,  either  of  those  in 
which  copper  is  refined  or  smelted,  or  a  roasting  ftimace  may  be 
easily  converted  into  a  smelting  furnace.  The  operation  is  aim- 
pie,  and  will  be  described  under  refining  of  copper. 

Smelting  in  Beverberatory  Furnaces. — There  are  two  distinct 
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methods  of  smelting  copper  ores ;  the  one  is 
and  the  other  in  blast  furnaces.  As  the  operations  are  similarly 
conducted  in  the  Yarious  countries  where  they  are  practised,  and 
aa  the  smelting  of  copper  ores  in  reverberatoriea  is  done  with  skill 
and  much  experience  at  Swansea,  "Wales,  we  will  first  describe 
the  operation  as  it  is  there  performed. 

In  all  instances  the  copper  ores  are  sorted  at  the  mine,  the 
lumps  broken,  and  large  pieces  of  rocky  matter  thrown  away. 
The  ore  is  then  classified  in  various  qualities,  of  which  the  impure 
ore  is  sent  to  the  stamps  to  be  ernshed  and  washed.  Clay  ores 
are  broken  into  small  pieces  and  washed  by  hand.  All  the  rich 
ore,  or  that  ready  for  smelting,  is  broken  with  the  beater  to  lumps 
of  the  size  of  nuts,  and  freed  from  light  impurities  by  riddling. 

The  small  and  impure  ore  is  washed  with  a  sieve  in  water, 
which  carries  away  the  atony  parts  and  leaves  the  metalliferous 
ore  in  the  tub.    Those  parts  of  the  ore 
which  are  very  impure,  hut  will  pay 
for  crushing  and  washing  them,  are 
sent  to  the  stamping-mill. 

The  stamping-mill  is  the  same  as  that 
formerly  described,  and  is  represent  I 
ed  in  fig.  852.  The  ore  is  here  cun 
verted  into  powder,  more  or  less  fine 
and  separated  from  gangue  in  the  la 
byrinth  or  slime-troughs ;  or,  the  oie 
is  washed  on  the  sweep-table,  shown 
in  fig,  S53.  In  fiict  the  purifying  of 
copper  ore  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  other  ores.  But  at  the 
specific  gravity  of  copper  ore  is  sm<i]l 
much  care  should  be  taken  not  to  — 

crush  it  very  fine  in  the  stamps. 

The  fumaoea  used  in  this  operation  aie  five  in  number;  they 
are  all  of  similar  construction,  and  so  far  all  the  various  operations 
may  be  performed  in  the  same  fomaee,  at  different  times.  Still  it 
is  found  to  be  profitable  to  divide  the  operation,  and  perform  it 
in  different  machines.  In  fig.  354,  A,  is  shown  a  plane,  and  in  E 
a  vertical  section  of  a  reverberatory  calcining  furnace.  This  fur- 
nace is  not  e^entially  different  from  those  shown  in  previous 
engravings.  The  vault  C  is  an  addition ;  into  this  the  ore  is  dis- 
charged when  calcined.  The  furnace  is  constructed  partly  of  fire 
and  partly  of  common  bricks,  and  strongly  bound.     The  hearth 
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D  is  from  18  to  19  feet  long,  and  14  to  16  feet  in  -width.     The 
fire-grate  is  5  by  3  feet^     The  fire-hridge  is  hollow,  and  througli 


it  fresh  air  is  conducted  to  tlie  ore  under  treatment.     Two  hop- 
pers serve  for  letting  in  the  ore.     The  chimney  is  low. 


■i/TCi.£ 


The  first  process  is  the  calcining  of  ore.  Three  and  i  half 
tons  of  clean  ore  are  charged  into  the  furnace  at  a  time,  which 
is,  with  occasional  stirring  at  intervals  of  2  hours  reidy  to  te 
withdrawn  after  a  heat  of  12  or  15  hours,  and  let  into  th  c^h — 
vault — beneath.    Here  it  remains  as  long  as  possible  in  %  clD'*e 
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heap,  at  least  so  long  as  the  vault  is  not  needed  for  the  next 
charge.  When  the  ore  is  withdrawn  it  is  spread  evenly  on  a 
floor  and  damped.  In  this  operation  it  loses  much  of  its  sulphur, 
and  after  being  cold  and  wetted  is  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

The  second  process  is  the  smeltingof  the  ore.  The  furnace 
for  this  purpose  is  much  smaller,  only  11  feet  long,  and  7  or  8 
feet  in  width.  The  grate  is  as  large  as  the  one  in  the  calcining 
furnace,  because  a  higher  heat  is  here  required.  The  furnace  has 
only  one  work-door  at  the  flue,  and  in  one  side  a  similar  aperture 
for  cleaning  the  hearth.  The  hearth  is  formed  of  coarse  sand, 
and  slopes  shghtly  towards  the  door  in  the  side.  Below  this  door 
there  is  an  iron  grating  which  covers  a  vault  of  water,  into  which 
the  metal  is  discharged  and  granulated,  A  hopper  is  placed  in 
the  top  of  the  furnace  for  letting  in  the  charge. 

A  charge  in  one  of  these  furnaces  consists  of  21  to  24  cwt.  of 
roasted  ore,  which  takes  4  hours  for  smelting,  adding  slags  from 
refining,  and  also  fluxes,  if  such  are  necessary.  Two  cwt.  of  slags 
are  generally  charged  with  the  ore,  besides  hme,  fluor-spar,  or 
other  fluxes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  The  time  of 
smelting  these  charges  is  4  hours,  after  which  the  slag  at  the  top 
of  the  metal  is  skimmed  off  by  means  of  a  rabble,  and  drawn  out 
at  the  work-door  into  a  bed  of  sand.  The  metal  is  not  drawn  at 
every  heat,  but  only  once  or  twice  each  24  hours.  A  second 
charge  of  ore  is  therefore  thrown  into  the  furnace,  after  the  poor 
slags  are  removed;  the  furnace  is  then  shut  once  more  and  that 
charge  melted.  When  the  metal,  which  is  matt,  an  alloy  of  all 
the  metals  in  the  ore,  and  aulphur,  rises  as  high  as  the  bridge  at 
the  work-door,  the  tap-hole  below  is  opened  and  the  matt  either 
run  into  the  basin  of  water  below  the  furnace  for  granulation,  or 
into  a  bed  of  damp  sand.  The  metallic  grains  which  are  thus 
formed  oxidize  rapidly,  particularly  on  their  surfaces.  The  color 
of  this  crude  metal  is  a  steel-gray,  its  fracture  compact,  and  it  is 
of  much  lustre.  The  scoria  rejected  after  this  process  contains 
always  some  metal ;  copper  and  tin  are  found  to  be  present  in 
1  or  2  per  cent,  in  this  silicious  slag.  The  matt  produced,  con- 
tains about  33  per  cent,  of  copper,  or  4  times  as  much  as  the  ore; 
the  other  66  per  cent,  is  chiefly  sulphur  and  iron.  If  with  the 
use  of  the  refining  slags  the  ore  does  not  flux,  the  addition  of 
fluor-spar  is  resorted  to.  Great  care  must  he  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  of  these  fluxes,  for  all  scoria,  no  matter  of  what  description, 
will  contain  copper ;  and  the  more  slag  there  is  made,  the  greater 
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must  be  the.  loss  in  metal.  The  size  of  the  smelting  furnace  is  so 
regulated,  that  it  consumes  all  the  ore  which  is  calehied  in  the 
first  furnace. 

The  third  operation  is  that  of  smelting  the  crude  metal,  or 
matt,  of  the  second  process,  with  the  slags  of  the  fifth  process. 
This  slag  is  chiefly  a  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  operation  may  be 
called  on  this  aecount  a  roasting  one.  This  calcination  is  per- 
formed in  the  large  furnace,  represented  in  fig.  355,     The  charges 


consist  of  2  tons  of  matt,  with  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  slags. 
The  operation  lasts  24,  and  sometimes  30  or  36  hours,  under  re- 
peated puddling  of  the  ore.  In  this  process  much  care  must  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  heat ;  it  should  be  performed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  roasting  by  commencing  with  a  low  heat,  which  is  gradu- 
ally increased  to  the  melting  point.  The  ore  is  tapped  into  the 
vault  under  the  furnace,  and  oxidized  by  exposure. 

The  fourth  process.  This  is  again  a  smelting  operation  per- 
formed in  the  smelting  furnace,  of  which  fig,  S56  shows  a  plan. 
The  charges  ai'e  28  or  80  cwt.,  and  a  heat  lasts  from  5  to  6  hours, 
or  when  slow  8  hours.  At  every  charge  the  metal  is  tapped, 
which  now  is  a  rich  matt  of  66  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  pure,  and  then  it  is  called  fine  metal,  and  run  into 
moulds,  forming  pigs ;  sometimes  all  of  it  is  pimpled  copper.  In 
this  operation  there  should  be  still  so  much  sulphur  in  the  metal, 
as  to  cause  sufficient  fluidity;  if  there  is  a  lack  of  it,  some  green 
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ore  is  charged  witli  the  matt.  When  the  metal  from  this  opera- 
tion is  far  from  the  reguliue  state  it  is  run  into  water  and  graiiu- 
lated. 


The  slags  from  this  last  smelting,  togethfi  with  some  other 
slags,  are  sometimes  melted  mafuia.ite  hy  thcmbelvea,  which 
forms  a  particular  opeiation  The  matt  obtained  from  these  slags 
is  a  white  and  brittle  alloy  Tlie  slags  are  also  partly  thrown 
away,  hut  most  of  them  aie  used  m  the  hist  proce&s.  The  matt 
obtained  is  smelted  separately,  and  then  added  to  the  iirst  smelt- 
iag,  or  the  second  operation. 

Fifth  process.  The  fine  metal  in  the  form  of  pigs  of  the  fore- 
going operation,  is  charged  to  the  amount  of  2^  or  3  tons  at  once 
in  the  calcining  furnace,  and  exposed  for  24  hours  to  a  gentle 
heat.  It  should  not  melt,  at  least  not  for  16  hours,  and  when 
melted  aftenvarda  it  is  to  be  repeatedly  skimmed.  The  metal 
from  this  calcining  operation  is  drawn  into  a  bed  of  sand,  and 
formed  into  pigs,  which  are  fine  metal  for  the  refining  famace. 

The  sixth  process,  is  that  of  refining  or  toughening  the  metal. 
This  operation  is  done  in  the  smelting  furnace ;  a  charge  of  metal 
is  from  3  to  5  tons.  The  pigs  are  exposed  in  the  furnace  to  a 
roasting  heat  for  12  or  16  hours,  then  the  charge  is  melted, 
skimmed,  and  worked  as  clean  as  possible.  A  test  of  the  metal 
is,  after  20  hours'  heat,  taken  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle.  A 
small  wrought-iron  foundry  ladle  is  washed  and  heated  in  the 
fluid  copper  until  it  becomes  red-hot,  or  as  hot  as  the  metal  itself. 
A  ladle  full  of  metal  is  now  taken  from  the  furnace  and  exposed 
to  a  slow  cooling  in  the  air.  If  the  copper  is  fine  enough,  it  will 
44 
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settle  considerably  in  tlie  ladle.  The  surface  of  the  metal  in  the 
furnace  is  now  covered  with  fine  charcoal  and  prepared  for  re- 
fining. If  the  copper  in  the  ladle  swells  up,  or  shows  veins,  or 
hlack  spots,  it  is  not  fine  enongh.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess, a  pole  of  wood  is  now  used  for  stirring  the  metal  diligently 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  another  ladle  full  is  taken  for  trial ; 
it  is  now  found  to  be  fine,  it  will  settle  in  the  ladle.  Good  fine 
metal  is  brittle,  of  a  deep  color,  coarse  grain,  porous,  and  crystal- 
line. The  surface  of  the  melted  copper  is  now  covered  with  fine 
charcoal,  and  the  metal  repeatedly  stirred  hy  means  of  wooden 
poles.  The  grain  of  the  copper  becomes  finer  by  this  opeintion, 
and  the  metal  tougher,  A  test  of  the  metal  is  now  repeatedly 
taken  in  a  small  iron  ladle,  and  when  considered  sufficiently  re- 
fined, it  is  tried  by  means  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil,  while  still 
red  hot.  If  the  metal  forges  soft,  does  not  crack  on  the  edges, 
and  the  refiner  considers  color  and  grain  suflicient,  it  is  ladled  out 
of  the  furnace  with  large  ladles  and  cast-iron  moulds.  These 
form  either  pigs  or  slabs,  12  inches  wide,  18  inches  long,  and  2 
or  2^  inches  thick.     These  slabs  are  ready  for  the  rolling  mill. 

In  the  progress  of  these  different  operations,  the  use  of  the 
slags  forms  a  remarkable  point  for  consideration.  From  the  last 
smeltings  the  slags  go  back  to  the  first  process,  to  be  either  cal- 
cined or  smelted.  The  refining  slags  are  smelted  with  the  metal 
in  the  formation  of  matt ;  and  those  from  the  smelting  of  matt 
are  used  in  the  calcining  operation.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  slag  from  the  last  operation  is  returned  to  a  previous  one. 
In  each  smelting  some  of  the  slags  are  thrown  away,  as  too  poor 
for  the  further  work  of  extraction. 

The  fine  metal  of  the  sixth  operation,  should  be  blistered  or 
pimpled  metal,  containing  from  94  to  96  per  cent^  of  copper. 
Pimpled  metal  always  assumes  blisters,  like  those  on  converted 
steel,  when  cast  into  a  sand-bed.  The  heat  on  the  fine  or  blistered 
metal  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  its  purity ;  an  impure 
metal  requires  more  heat  than  a  pure  metal.  In  some  instances, 
but  a  few  hours  roasting  are  sufficient,  in  others  a  longer  time  is 
required.  When  the  copper  is  melted  in  the  refining  furnace 
there  is  no  harm  done  in  stirring  and  cooling  it,  alternately,  so  as 
to  chill  the  metal,  and  then  melting  it  again.  The  rabbling,  or 
puddhng,  must  be  continued  until  the  copper  is  fine ;  in  this  opera- 
tion the  foreign  metals  become  oxidized  and  vitrified.  The  slags 
of  all  the  various  operations  contain  more  or  less  copper,  particu- 
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larly  those  of  refractory  ores.  Neglect  in  skimmipg  causes  the 
slags  to  absorb  and  retain  much  metal.  The  slags  of  the  coarse 
metal,  or  matt,  take  up  the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin,  and  often  con- 
tain 5  per  cent,  of  copper,  they  are  therefore  re-smelted.  If  the 
ore  contains  much  tin,  antimony,  lead,  and  other  metals,  the  slaga 
of  the  fourth  operation  are  smelted  in  a  slag-furnace,  and  the 
metal  obtained,  -ORGd  as  pot-metal,  either  for  brass  and  copper 
nails,  or  if  much  tin  and  lead  ia  present,  pewter  is  formed  of  it. 

When  the  point  of  refining  is  passed,  in  the  operation  of  re- 
fming  copper,  the  metal  deteriorates  in  value,  it  becomes  carbon- 
ized ;  this  is  prevented  by  exposing  the  hot  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  flame,  and  in  skimming  charcoal  and  slags  off.  Good  metal 
is  bright  on  the  surfiice  in  the  furnace.  It  is  of  a  fine  red  color 
when  cold. 

In  the  Blast  Furnace. — The  other  method  of  smelting  copper 
ores  is  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  ore  for  this  operation  is  sorted; 
washed,  stamped,  and  in  fact  prepared  as  lead  or  silver  ores. 
Poor  ores,  such  as  copper  atists,  are  roasted  in  heaps,  for  15  weeks 
or  longer.  In  smelting,  matts  are  formed  as  in  reverberatories, 
which  are  resmelted,  and  finally  refined.     In  fig.  357,  two  vertical 


sections,  A  and  B,  are  shown  of  a  blast-furnace,  and  in  0,  the 
plane  section  with  its  two  basins  D  D.  The  height  of  the  furnace 
ia  about  14  or  15  feet ;  the  widest  part  of  the  boshes  39  inches; 
the  hearth  is  2  feet  sq^uare.  The  basins,  D  D,  are  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  21  inches  deep. 

The  copper  ores,  after  having  been  roasted,  are  smelted  by 
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charcoal  or  coke,  anthracite  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either,  The 
tuyere  is  generally  pushed  far  into  the  ftirnace,  so  as  to  eoneen- 
trate  the  heat  in  its  centre.  About  4  tons  of  ore  are  smelted  in 
24  hours  with  a  considerably  strong  blast.  In  this  operation  a 
matt  and  a  slag  are  smelted;  the  first  contains  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  copper,  and  the  latter  frequently  5  or  6  per  cent,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  kind  of  ore.  The  matt  contains  sulphureta 
of  copper,  iron,  silver,  zinc,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  in  fact  all  thoae 
metals  which  were  originally  in  the  ore.  It  is  tapped  alternately 
into  the  basins,  and  the  slags  removed  fi«m  its  surface.  In  cool- 
ing, it  forms  on  its  surface  rou_d  plates  which  may  be  lifted  from 
the  fluid  metal.  These  contain  matt  of  a  variety  of  compositions 
accoidmg  to  the  height  of  the  metal  m  the  bTsin 

The  matt  thus  obtained  is  generally  roasted,  either  in  kilns, 
or  mon  gi  ner'illy  it  present,  m  le^eibeiitones,  of  which  fig. 
35 '^  A,  icpicsints  1  ^citicil  auction  of  a  Gc^m^n  one.     Fig.  B 


shows  the  same  furnace  in  an  opposite  section  to  that  of  A. 
Above  the  two  furnaces,  there  is  a  condensing  chamber  C,  into 
■which  the  volatile  metals  are  conducted.  These  two  furnaces,  one 
above  the  other,  are  so  arranged,  that  either  of  them  may  be 
used  separately.  The  flame  is  then  conducted  from  the  lower 
furnace  in  a  separate  flue  into  the  condensing  chamber,  the 
partitions  in  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  gases  are  conducted 
from  one  into  the  other  until  they  escape  into  a  chimney. 

The  matt  is  roasted  in  these  furnaces  from  8  to  6  times ;  this 
is,  therefore,  an  extremely  slow  operation ;  subsequently  it  is  ex- 
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poaed  to  smelting  again  in  the  blast-furnace.  Crude  copper  ia 
now  obtained  of  a  granulated  fracture,  which  is  ready  for  refining. 
After  the  above-mentioned  Toasting  is  performed,  the  ore  is  lixi- 
viated in  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  soluble  eulpliate  of  copper, 
which  is  precipitated  by  means  of  metallic  iron.  The  coarse  or 
black  copper  forms  the  lowest  stratum  in  the  smelting  furnace, 
and  also  the  basins ;  above  this  floats  a  poor  matt  covered  by  a 
silicious  slag,  which  is  thrown  off  and  rejected.  The  matt  and 
the  metal  underneath,  are  gradually  lifted  out  as  it  cools,  and  are 
in  the  form  of  rosettes. 

The  fine  copper,  thus  obtained  from  the  blast-furnace,  is  most 
generally  refined  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  In  all  instances  that 
copper  which  has  been  smelted  in  blast-furnaces  ia  subjected  to 
refining  in  the  reverberatory,  if  it  is  brought  into  market  directly 
from  the  blast-furnace ;  this  kind  of  copper  is  quite  impure,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  being  rolled  into  sheets.  The  impurities  are 
most  saccessfiilly  removed  in  the  reverberatory,  as  they  consist 
chiefly  of  carbon  and  oxidizable  metals. 

A  cop]  "   ■       "  ■    ■  ■■  by  the  Germans,  is 

shown  in  ]  7  feet  in  diameter,  is 


formed  of  sand,  or  clay  and  fine  charcoal.  B  B  are  two  receiving 
basins,  for  ladling  out  the  copper,  or  forming  rosettes  of  it.  Three 
tons  of  black  copper  are  melted  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal 
is  fluid  the  bellows  are  set  in  operation,  which,  by  means  of  the 
tuyeres,  C  C,  furnish  blast  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  oxidize 
it  rapidly.  A  thick  slag  is  thus  formed  which  is  constantly  drawn 
oif,  so  as  to  expose  a  clean  surface  to  the  action  of  the  blast.  The 
refining  lasts  about  16  or  17  hours,  and  the  loss  of  metal  amounts 
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to  3  per  cent.,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  slags.  The  latter  is  re- 
turned to  the  blast-furnace. 

The  expenses  for  smelting  copper  ores  are  high,  on  account 
of  the  many  and  tedious  operations  which  must  be  performed. 
Poor  sulphureous  ore,  or  that  which  cootaina  but  8  or  10  per 
cent,  of  copper,  is  the  moat  profitable  in  the  reverberatory ;  rich 
ores  should  be  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace.  Ores  of  9  per  cent, 
consume  20  tons  of  miceral  coal  for  the  production  of  1  ton  of 
metal ;  poorer  or  richer  ores  than  these  cause  the  use  of  still 
more  fuel.  The  labor  spent  in  working  the  ore,  amounts  to  still 
more  than  the  fuel  consumed,  and  it  may  be  near  the  truth  when 
we  state  that  a  ton  of  copper  smelted  of  ore  requires  the  labor  of 
80  men  for  one  day.  The  price  paid  for  poor  pyrites,  is  $2  50 
per  cwt.,  so  that  a  ton  of  ore  yielding  10  per  cent,  of  copper  is 
worth  $25.  Rich  ores  are  not  paid  for  acootding  to  this  standard, 
because  they  cause  the  use  of  more  labor  and  fuel. 

Copper  is  brought  into  market  in  different  forms.  For  melt- 
ing brass  it  is  sold  in  a  granulated  form,  bean-copper.  This  is 
produced  by  pouring  it  through  an  iron  strainer,  made  of  a  ladle, 
into  cold  wat«r.  Hot  metal  causes  round  beans,  cold  metal  ob- 
long beans.  Russian  copper  is  sold  in  small  square  slabs ;  Span- 
ish copper  in  the  form  of  pigs. 

The  rollers  used  for  laminating  copper  or  brass  arc  plain  cyl- 
inders, as  shown  in  fig.  360,  not  often  more  than  36  or  40  inches 


Ions;,  -      -  .,        ^  20 

inches  iu  diameter,  are  used  for  large  sheets.     Slabs  for  rolling, 
are  gently  heated  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fig. 
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361,  to  a  dull  red  heat.  At  first  singly,  and  as  the  slieets  become 
thinner,  they  are  passed  in  pairs,  or  three  sheets  and  more  at  once, 
through  the  rollers.     In  the  process  of  lamication  the  metal  be- 


comes cold,  and  by  compression  hard ;  it  is  therefore  reheated, 
which  serves  in  the  mean  time,  when  performed  slowly,  for  anneal- 
ing. When  large  sheets  are  to  be  rolled,  the  annealing  furnace 
must  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  contain  them.  They  are  greased 
before  passing  them  between  the  rollers.  Most  of  ^e  sheet  cop- 
per manufactured  in  the  United  States,  is  produced  in  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 

Some  kinds  of  copper  contain  large  quantities  of  silver,  for 
which  the  Lake  Superior  copper  is  particularly  distinguished. 
We  shall  allude  to  the  extraction  of  this  metal  under  the  head  of 
silver. 

Theory  of  Smelting  Copper. — The  copper  of  commerce  is  not 
pure ;  it  is  an  alloy,  as  well  as  other  metals.  A  quality  of  Norway 
copper,  much  esteemed  by  brass  manufacturers,  contains  99-5  cop- 
per and  -5  lead.  Hard  Hungarian  copper  contains  99  copper,  -7  an- 
timony, '1  iron,  A  superior  quality  of  Swedish  copper  was  com- 
posed of  98-66  copper,  -75  lead,  -05  iron,  -23  silver,  -05  siHeon,  -02 
aluminum,  -03  magnesium,  -12  potassium,  and  "09  calcium.    These 
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assays  show  how  much  impurity  copper  may  contain,  and  still  ba 
considered  as  a  good  article.  The  purest  kind  of  copper  should 
be  employed  for  sheets.  A  minute  quantity  of  lead  causes  cop- 
per to  roll  badly,  and  iron  causes  it  to  he  brittle.  Other  admix- 
tures are  less  injurious  than  these  metals.  We  are  informed  that 
the  purest  copper  contains  protoxide  of  the  metal,  a  fact  which  is 
observed  in  most  other  metals.  The  best  kinds  of  copper  are 
those  which  have  been  smelted  hy  charcoal,  and  contain  minute 
cLuantities  of  potassium.  Bell-founders  and  other  workers  in 
bronze  and  brass  are  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  metal  with  pot- 
ash or  soda;  this  causes  it  to  be  close,  sonorous,  and  of  a  fine 
grain.  The  substances  most  injurious  to  copper  are  lead,  iron, 
antimony,  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  some 
other.  Small  quantities  of  lead,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  improve  the  tenacity 
and  general  qualities  of  the  metal.  In  refining  copper,  it  must 
be,  therefore,  of  advantage  to  have  the  surface  of  the  metal  cov- 
ered with  charcoal  which  has  been  soaked  or  damped  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  These  alkalies  cause  the 
removal  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  prevent  the  flying  or 
boiling  of  the  metal. 

The  fine  copper  of  the  smelter,  pimpled  copper,  black  copper, 
or  blistered  copper,  is  an  impure  copper  which  contains  much 
iron.  This  kind  of  metal  is  so  far  purified  copper  as  to  show  its 
color  and  faint  metallic  properties.  Black  copper,  smelted  of  py- 
rites, contained  95"7  copper,  2'0  iron,  -6  zinc,  and  "S  sulphur.  Some 
crude  copper,  smelted  of  carbonates  and  oxides,  in  the  blast-fur- 
nace, was  composed  of  89-3  copper,  6'5  iron,  2-4  peroxide  of  iron, 
■3  sulphur,  and  1'3  silica.  We  may  mention  that  silica,  combined 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron,  exists  in  the  form  of  slag  in  the  cop- 
per. A  coarse  metal,  which  was  derived  from  a  refining  cinder, 
contained  copper  27'6,  iron  2-5,  cobalt  19-7,  nickel  35-2,  lead  12-4, 
A  metal  which  furnished  a  prime  quality  of  copper,  in  refining  it, 
consisted  of  95-5  copper,  3-5  iron,  -4  bismuth,  -6  silver. 

The  composition  of  the  crude  metal  depends  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ore.  In  metal  derived  from  snlphurets,  much  sulphur 
is  found ;  and  in  that  from  oxides,  other  metals  form  the  impuri- 
ties, which  must  be  removed  before  the  metal  is  saleable.  Iron 
forms,  in  most  iustances,  the  bulk  of  the  impurities,  and  it  must 
be  the  object  of  the  refiner  to  remove  it  entirely.  Tlie  presence 
of  sdica  is  required  to  oxidize  and  remove  iron ;  but,  as  the  oxide 
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of  copper  baa  also  a  strong  affinity  for  silica,  tlie  heat  should  be 
low,  and  the  iron-slag,  aa  soon  as  formed,  should  be  removed  by 
skimming  the  metal.  In  crude  copper,  derived  from  pyrites,  the 
iron  may  be  supposed  to  be  present  as  sulphuret ;  and  as,  in  ox- 
idiaing  this,  the  metal  is  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  carbon  should  be  present,  to  reduce  the  peroxide  of  iron 
thus  formed,  and  convert  it  into  protoxide,  suitable  for  a  union 
with  silica.  Such  crude  copper  should  therefore  be  refined,  under 
cover  of  charcoal,  agitated  by  means  of  wooden  poles.  Copper 
smelted  of  oxides  contains  the  iron  in  a  metalhc  state,  in  the  form 
of  grains ;  for  the  affinity  between  these  two  metals  is  so  faint 
that  they  do  not  unite  chemically.  The  proper  mode  of  refining 
this  kind  of  crude  copper  is  to  melt  it  at  a  pretty  strong  heat,  and 
stir  or  puddle  it  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  or  hook,  such  as  shown  in 
fig.  S62.     Other  sabstances  than  those  above  mentioned  are  easily 


removed  from  copper.  Lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  are  vola- 
tile, or  their  oxides  combine  readily  with  potash  or  soda,  by  the 
addition  of  which  they  will  separate  from  the  metal.  A  small 
quantity  of  precious  metal  does  no  harm  to  copper ;  and  large 
quantities,  such  as  one  per  cent,  of  silver  or  gold,  may  be  profit- 
ably extracted  from  it  Cobalt  is  removed  with  the  iron,  and 
nickel  does  no  harm,  for  the  alloy  may  be  used  as  argentan  in 
ease  much  of  this  metal  is  present.  When  iron  chiefly  is  to  be 
removed,  a  clean  surface  of  the  melted  metal  is  required  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  oxidation ;  all  other  metals  ought  to  oxidize  slowly, 
and  the  oxides  should  be  supplied  with  some  alkali  to  combine 
with. 

The  impurities  of  copper  are  brought  into  the  metal  either  by 
the  ore,  flux,  or  fueh  Iron  is  generally  used  as  flux ;  if  there  is 
not  sufflcientof  it  present  in  the  ore,  it  is  added  ia  smelting.'  But, 
as  this  method  of  using  iron  causes  the  formation  of  balls  or  lumps 
of  refractory  metal,  or  slag,  in  the  furnace,  the  poor  copper  ore 
which  contains  iron  as  a  natural  admixture  is  preferred,  since  it 
is  not  liable  to  balling.  The  iron  is  in  sulphuretted  slags,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuret  of  iron.     In  slags  derived  from  oxidized  ores, 
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it  13  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  In  the  first  kind  of  slag,  sulphur 
causes  its  fusibility ;  in  the  second  slag,  silica.  The  former  is  a 
sulphuret,  the  latter  a  silicate.  Both  these  compounds  may  be 
prraent  in  a  slag ;  this,  however,  is  not  often  the  case.  Generally, 
the  sihca  separates  from  the  sulphuret,  and,  as  the  first  is  not  so 
heavy  as  the  latter,  it  floats  on  its  surifece.  In  smelting,  we  thus 
obtain  a  slag  which  is  a  silicate,  as  the  highest  stratuL.  and  a  slag 
which  is  a  sulphuret  below  that ;  the  latter  is  called  matt.  When 
metals  are  present  which  have  only  a  faint  af&nity  for  sulphur, 
such  as  lead,  gold,  or  silver,  these  gather  below  the  matt  and  slag, 
as  we  have  seen  in  smelting  lead.  So  long  as  sulphur  is  present 
in  the  slags,  we  cannot  succeed  in  removing  all  the  iron  from  the 
copper,  nor  all  the  copper  fi-om  a  sulphureous  slag.  Silicate  of 
copper  is  refractory.  All  the  metal  may  be  extracted  fi-om  a  sili- 
cate, provided  the  union  of  copper  and  silex  is  prevented.  The 
metal  should  be  separated  before  silex  is  admitted  to  act  on  its 
oxide.  Thus  we  have  a  series  of  operations  in  the  reverberatory, 
all  calculated  to  remove  iron  by  means  of  sdex,  and  retain  and 
concentrate  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  or  matt.  The 
addition  of  silica  to  rich  ores  is,  therefore,  a  necessity ;  but,  as  it  is 
difilcult  to  estimate  the  proper  quantity  to  be  used,  such  rich  ores 
are  not  always  so  profitable  to  work  as  the  poorer  kinds.  Too 
much  silex  causes  a  stiff  cinder  which  absorbs  copper ;  and  too 
little  silex  does  not  absorb  all  the  iron,  and  forms  a  stiff  slag 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  copper,  and  causes  it  to  form 
balls  and  oxidize.  In  smelting  copper,  as  well  as  other  metals, 
the  slags  are  never  too  fusible;  stiff  pasty  sl^s  always  retain 
grains  of  metal.  It  makes  no  difference  by  what  means  copper 
slags  are  rendered  fusible,  provided  they  melt  at  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  than  the  metal  itself.  Copper  cannot  be  reduced  fi^m  its 
sulphuret — it  should  be  oxidized ;  therefore,  the  smelting  of  cop- 
per is  divided  in  a  succession  of  processes,  consisting  of  alternate 
calcinations  and  smeltings. 

Slag  fi-om  a  smelting  of  copper  pyrites  in  a  reverberatory; 
contained  48 '2  silica,  -6  protoxide  of  copper,  37  protoxide  of  iron, 
3  oxide  of  tin,  4  lime,  1  magnesia,  1'8  alumina.  Tkds  slag  in 
thrown  away,  because  it  contains  but  Uttle  copper.  Slag  from 
roasted  pyrites,  smelted  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  contained  sdica 
51-8,  protoxide  of  copper  1-4,  protoxide  of  iron  29-2,  baryta  8'8,  alu- 
mina 5.  The  same  kind  of  ore,  smelted  with  more  iron,  furnished 
silica  35,  protoxide  of  iron  41,  oxide  of  zinc  3,  baryta  12,  hme  3, 
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magnesia  2,  alumina  4.  This  composition  fumiglics  a  more  fluid 
slag  than  the  former,  and  is  consequently  free  from  copper. 
When  the  addition  of  iron  ia  nece^ary,  it  should  be  made  in 
the  form  of  forge  cinder,  or  pnddling-fumace  cinder,  from  the 
iron  works ;  because  that  form  of  iron  fluxes  well,  without  fur- 
nishing metah  The  following  is  an  assay  of  a  slag  which  con- 
tained  too  much  iron :  silica  33-6,  protoxide  of  copper  3,  protoxide 
of  iron  51 -5,  lime  5,  alumina  5'6.  This  slag,  besides  containing 
much  copper,  caused  the  deposition  of  considerable  iron  in  the 
smelted  copper,  which  formed  balls  of  refractory  metal  consisting 
of  89-4  iron,  2  copper,  7  cobalt,  and  1'8  sulphur.  We  thus  see 
that  the  quantity  and  form  in  which  fluxes  are  used,  is  of  much 
importance  in  this  operation.  Copper  may  be  smelted  from 
crude  ores  with  success,  as  it  is  performed  in  Sweden ;  but  the 
operation  requires  skilful  hands  to  manage  it.  The  fluxes  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  silicate,  consisting  of  silica  56'5,  pro- 
toxide of  iron  14-9,  lime  6-3,  magnesia  14-3,  alumina  6.  This  is 
a  first-rate  slag,  and  works  well  in  the  low  blast-furnace.  The 
flux  commonly  used  is  limestone  and  forge  cinder.  More  Kme 
and  less  iron  causes  the  copper  to  be  yery  impure,  and  the  slags 
contain  copper ;  it  also  causes  vexatious  work  in  the  fnmace. 
Slags  from  copper  smelting  resemble  the  forge  ciuder  of  the  iron- 
works ;  they  are  howeyer  generally  not  so  glassy,  and  often  con- 
tain oxide  of  iron  not  combined  with  silica. 


The  matt  obtained  in  the  various  processes  is  a  compound  of 
metals  and  sulphur,  differing  with  the  kind  of  ore  from  which  it 
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is  obtained  and  the  mode  of  operation  by  ■which  it  is  formed. 
Boasted  pyrites  smelted  in  a  low  blast-ftirnace,  such  as  is  used  for 
smelting  lead,  fig.  272,  furnishes  a  matt  consisting  of  27  copper, 
40  iron,  25  sulphur,  and  8  earthy  matter,  Mch  matt,  smelted  in 
a  blast-furnace  16  feet  high,  fi:om  roasted  ore,  contained  58'6  cop- 
per, 13'2  iron,  23'2  sulphur,  and  •&  earthy  matter. 

The  slags  obtained  in  refining-furnacea  are  a  combination  of 
the  oxides  and  sulphurets  which  are  contained  in  the  crude 
metal.  Eeflning  is  at  present  exclusively  performed  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  either  with  the  assistance  of  blast  or  without 
it ;  in  either  ease  the  metals  are  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  the  sand  of  the  hearth  furnishes  the  sihca  for  vitrifica- 
tion. These  slags  always  contain  a  lai^e  quantity  of  copper,  and 
are  therefore  re-smelted,  either  by  themselves,  or  returned  to 
earlier  operations.  The  predominance  of  other  metals  than  iron 
in  the  slags  is  indicative  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of  copper. 
Oxide  of  antimony  is  particularly  apt  to  form  and  absorb  oxide 
of  copper.  Lead  has  a  similar  effect,  but  in  a  far  less  degree. 
The  slags  obtained  from  the  refining  operations  are  easily  re- 
duced in  a  small  blast-furnace,  and  furnish  an  alloy.  Smelted  in 
a  crucible  with  black  flux,  an  assay  of  them  is  obtained  in  which 
all  the  other  metals  are  present  except  iron.  Their  appearance 
varies  greatly ;  when  they  contain  much  iron  and  sulphur,  they 
are  gray  or  black.  Slags  which  contain  no  sulphur  are  brown, 
semi-transparent,  and  often  blood-red,  magnetie,  of  all  shades  of 
color  between  black-brown  and  light-red. 

On  whatever  principle  the  extraction  of  copper  from  ite  ores 
is  conducted,  the  composition  of  the  ore  and  flux  is  so  arranged 
that  the  yield  does  not  amount  to  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent 
The  first  smelting  yields  then  a  matt  of  30  per  cent,  of  copper ; 
the  second  smelting  one  of  60  per  cent.,  and  the  third  smelting 
crude  metal,  or  pimpled  copper  of  75  to  88  per  cent^  In  blast- 
furnaces, ores  of  2^  per  cent,  or  less  in  yield,  may  be  smelted  to 
advantage.  Each  ores  are  smelted  in  a  low  furnace,  the  height  of 
which  varies  from  5  to  18  feet.  The  first  smelting  of  a  2i  per 
cent,  ore  yields,  in  Sweden,  in  the  first  smelting  a  matt  of  60  per 
cent,  of  copper.  And  the  second  smelting,  after  roasting  the 
matt,  yields  crude  metal  of  85  or  90  per  cent,  copper.  In  Ger- 
many, an  argentiferous  copper  is  smelted  of  bituminous  slate  in 
high  blast-furnaces,  which  yields  only  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of 
copper ;  the  copper  has  not  quite  f  per  cent,  of  silver.     In  all 
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theae  various  forms  of  smelting  copper  ore,  a  rapid  oxidation  by 
a  high  heat  cannot  be  permitted  in  order  that  the  formation  of 
Bilieatea  of  copper  may  be  prevented.  Calcining  is  performed  at 
a  low  heat,  because  if  the  ore  was  subjected  to  fusion  in  the 
operation,  much  copper  would  unite  so  closely  with  the  silica  aa 
to  become  inseparable  in  the  smelting- furnace.  Sulphur  and 
silica  are  necessary  fluxes  in  the  reverberatoxy.  In  the  blast- 
furnace, copper  ore  may  be  smelted  by  fluxing  it  with  hme  or 
silicate  of  iron ;  and  where  the  latter  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  smelting  is  cheaper  when 
performed  in  the  blast-furnace  than  in  the  reverberatory.  Ee- 
fining  should  be  iEvariahly  done  in  the  reverberatory. 


CHAPTER    Tin. 

Gold. — Geam.  gold;  Fr.  Or;  Lat.  Aurum.  Grold  is  found  al- 
most over  the  whole  globe,  but  in  most  cases  in.  small  quantities 
compared  with  other  metals.  At  the  present  time  California 
affords  the  largest  amount  of  this  metal  in  the  world.  Virginia, 
Korth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  ia  the 
"United  States,  afford  gold  in  considerable  quantity.  The  produc- 
tion of  California  amounted  in  the  year  1850  to  about  $40,000,000 
worth  of  this  metal ;  the  other  States  of  the  Union  together  about 
$2,000,000.  Nest  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  amount  of 
gold  is  famished  by  Russia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is 
found  extensively  in  the  South  American  States,  near  the  Equa- 
tor, in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  its 
native  condition,  in  a  metallic  state,  alloyed  with  silver,  and 
Bometimes  with  tellurium,  as  is  the  case  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  In  California  it  is  found  chiefly  in  alluvial  ground, 
bedded  upon  root  in  most  cases ;  it  is  also  found  inclosed  in 
quartz  rock,  apparently  in  veins  ramifying  the  rocks  of  an  ex- 
tensive mountain  range.  This  California  gold  is  obtained  chiefly 
in  large  grains,  and  oflen  in  lumps  of  several  pounds  weight.  In 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  the  gold  is  in  very  minute  frag- 
ments, often  invisible  to  the  eye  if  not  aided  by  a  lens,  only  to 
be  detected  by  crushing  and  grinding  the  rock  and  washing  off 
the  debris.     This  gold  is  apparently  derived  from  the  dccompo- 
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sitioD  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  chiefly  the  first ;  which  aaser- 
tion  cannot  be  objected  to,  becauBo  it  is  founded  in  principle  that 
almost  al!  iron  pyrites  contain  gold,  that  the  gold  ores  of  that 
region  are  rocks  which  are  colored  by  iron,  and  that  this  iron  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites.  Pyritous 
ores  of  this  kind  are  worked  which  contain  no  visible  gold,  or 
which  do  not  yield  gold  at  the  first  cmshing  and  washing,  but 
which  furnish  gold  in  a  succession  of  amalgamations,  performed 
after  regular  intervals  of  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  fine  powder. 
Gold  is  also  furnished  by  the  silver  ores  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 

A  splendid  yellow  color  and  brilliant  metallic  lustre  charac- 
terizes gold  distinctly  from  other  metals ;  its  specific  gravity 
being  19'3  to  water,  is  another  quality  easily  appreciated  by  the 
senses.  It  is  pre-eminently  ductile,  whioTi  qualifies  it  for  an  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  arts.  One  grain  of  gold  may  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  500  feet  long ;  silver  may  be  coated  with  gold,  of  which  the 
thickness  is  only  the  twelve-millionth  part  of  an  inch,  and  still 
the  microscope  cannot  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  gold  coating.  Pure  gold  requires  more  heat  for 
melting  than  either  silver  or  copper,  but  as  all  native  gold  is 
alloyed  with  some  other  metal,  it  may  be  considered  more  fusible 
than  those  metals.  If,  in  cupelling  gold,  the  hot  globule  shines 
with  a  greenish  light,  we  may  consider  the  gold  not  much  adul- 
terated ;  if  it  contains  10  per  cent.,  or  from  there  to  one-third  of 
silver,  the  color  of  the  gold  is  in  the  hot  cupel  white  as  silver. 
Pure  gold  is  not  very  volatile,  and  may  be  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  for  a  long  time  without  loss  of  metal ;  but  if  gold  is  alloyed 
with  volatile  metal,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  it  is  liable 
to  be  carried  off  by  their  vapors.  Gold  has  a  considerable  co- 
hesion, which  inclines  it  to  crystallization.  Its  crystal  form  is  an 
octahedron ;  it  is  often  found  in  fragments  of  crystals  imbedded 
in  quartz,  of  which  fine  specimens  are  found  in  California,  and 
also  in  the  gold  region  of  the  Southern  States.  In  melting  gold 
along  with  pure  borax  it  assumes  a  whitish  color,  as  if  adulterated 
with  silver ;  in  melting  it  ag-ain  with  saltpetre,  or  common  salt, 
it  recovers  its  rich  yellow  color. 

The  geological  position  of  gold  is  in  the  primitive  rock.  It 
is  found  in  granite,  disseminated  in  grains  and  spangles  through 
the  mass  of  rock.  In  the  United  States  gold  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  stratified  transition  series ;  in  California  it  appears  to  be  dis- 
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[  through  thi3  rock,  imbedded  in  quartz.  Most  of  the 
gold,  the  California  gold  exclusively,  is  found  in  alluvial  soil. 
In  the  Southern  gold  region  this  source  is  much  exhausted,  and 
the  gold  is  here  obtained  from  re^ar,  well-developed  veins, 
running  parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  the  rock  strata, 
southwest  by  northeast.  The  plane  of  inclination  of  these  veins 
is  also  parallel  with  the  plane  of  inclination  of  the  general  forma- 
tion. It  appears  from  this  that  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  of  a 
simultaneous  origin  with  the  rock ;  at  least,  they  have  been  in- 
troduced when  the  rock  was  in  a  plastic  condition.  In  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  a  ferruginous 
talcose  slate,  often  inclined  to  mica  slate.  In  North  Carolina  this 
slate  is  found  to  be  very  hard  in  many  instances,  showing  a  com- 
pact solid  mass  of  rock,  apparently  the  same  slate,  but  having 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  considerable  heat,  it  is  hardened. 
In  Virginia  this  elate  is  more  soft,  the  Assures  open  more  readily, 
and  the  whole  vein  shows  the  appearance  of  soft  slate.  This 
slate  is  impregnated  with  small  quartz  veins,  from  one-eighth  to 
one-half  an  inch,  and  often  two  inches  thick.  Where  these  quartz 
veins  are  thin  and  in  great  numbers,  the  ore  is  always  found  to 
be  richest  in  gold.  This  feature  of  the  ore  is  well  developed 
throughout  Virginia,  and  at  GoldhiU,  North  Carolina.  The  vein- 
stone of  the  gold-bearing  veins  is  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  iron,  showing  evidences  that  this  iron  is  derived  from  pyrites, 
because  the  oxide  appears  in  dots  or  flowers,  and  groups  of  dota. 
Many  of  these  veins  have  been  traced  to  that  depth  where  the 
pyrites  are  not  oxidized ;  here  they  appear  in  their  perfect  crys- 
tal form,  and  are  profusely  distributed  through  the  slate.  The 
oxidation  of  these  pyrites  appears  to  depend  on  the  penetrability 
of  the  rock  by  atmospheric  agents ;  where  the  slate  is  soft  we 
find  it  oxidized  to  the  depth  of  from  50  to  150  feet ;  where  the 
slate  is  hard,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Sawyer  mine.  North  Carolina, 
the  oxidation  reaches  hardly  10  or  20  feet  deep,  and  is  in  many 
places,  such  as  bluffe,  not  developed  at  all.  At  the  latter  spots 
the  pyrites  are  in  their  original  form,  untouched  by  oxygen. 
Where  the  pyrites  are  not  oxidized  the  extraction  of  gold  is  con- 
nected with  considerable  more  expense  than  it  is  from  soft  slate 
and  oxidized  pyrites.  The  crushing  of  the  hard  slate  is  in  the 
first  place  more  expensive ;  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  destroys  a 
large  portion  of  quicksilver  in  amalgamation,  and  the  gold  can- 
not be  all  extracted ;  the  largest  portion  of  it  remains  inclosed  by 
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the  siilphuret  of  iron,  wliieh  can  only  be  liberated  by  destroying 
that  envelope. 

When  we  consider  the  great  extension  of  the  Southern  gold 
formation,  wHoh  ia  at  least  500  miles  long ;  the  breadth  of  the 
gold-bearing  strata  in  which  the  veins  are  imbedded,  and  which 
is  from  5  to  20  miles  wide ;  farther  consider  the  depth  of  these 
veins,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  2,000  feet,  the  body  of  gold 
ore  in  these  regions  ia  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
source  of  national  wealth.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to 
the  rapid  extraction  of  gold  iix}m  these  deposits — the  ores  are  all, 
without  exception,  pyritons  in  greater  depth,  and  to  work  these 
sulphurete  to  advantage  no  progress  has  been  made  up  to  this 
time,  Varioias  experiments  tending  to  accomphah  this  purpose, 
and  affording  means  of  extraction,  have  been  tried,  but  jone  of 
these  succeeded  so  far  as  to  work  the  poorer  class  of  ores.  At 
Goldhill,  W.  C,  where  the  ores  yield  from  $1.50  to  $3  of  gold  in 
100  pounds  or  one  bushel  of  ore,  the  pyritoua  ores  are  ground, 
amalgamated,  and  a  certain  portion  of  gold  extracted.  The 
crushed  ore,  now  a  fine  sand,  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  for  one  year,  after  which  the  process  of  grinding  and 
amalgamating  is  repeated,  and  another  portion  of  gold,  almost 
equal  to  the  flrat,  is  extracted.  An  exposure  of  another  year  fur- 
nishes another  crop  of  gold,  which  operation  may  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times  without  extracting  all  the  metal  from  Hie  sand. 
Th^  way  of  working  is  tedious,  expensive,  and  will  not  answer 
where  the  ores  yield  but  25  cents  to  the  bushel.  The  process  of 
roasting  these  ores  by  artificial  fire  is  too  expensive,  and  all  pro- 
cesses which  require  ranch  labor  are  out  of  the  question.  Here 
is  a  promising  field  for  American  ingenuity  and  industry. 

The  extraction  of  gold  is  performed  in  California,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  simply  by  washing  the  allu- 
vial soil,  removing  the  sand,  clay,  and  debris  of  rock ;  after  these 
operations  the  gold,  as  specifically  the  heaviest  matter,  will  re- 
main in  the  vessel  in  which  the  washing  has  been  performed. 
This  washing  may  be  done  to  advantage  in  a  tin  pan  or  a  sheet- 
iron  pan.  Such  a  pan  is  filled  with  sand  containing  the  gold  and 
immersed  in  water ;  in  stirring  it  gently  by  hand  the  clay  and 
light  sand  Sow  off,  and,  after  some  of  the  earthy  matter  is  re- 
moved, the  pan  is  shaken  ao  as  to  bring  the  heavier  gold  to  the 
bottom  of  it ;  the  superstratum  of  sand  is  now  removed,  and  the 
gold  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.     Where  water  is  abundant, 
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a  more  effective  machine  than  the  pan  is  employed.    This  machine 
is  called  a  rocker.     It  is  represented  in  fig.  364, 


This  is  a  machiue  made  of  wood,  about  6  feet  long,  26  inches 
high,  and  16  inches  wide  in  the  trough.  A  is  a  grating  of  flat 
iron  bars,  set  edgeways,  leaving  an  open  space  of  about  ^  an  inch 
between  each  bar.  By  B  a  strong  current  of  water  is  let  upon 
this  grating,  which  flows  off  at  the  opp<raite  end  of  the  machine. 
The  machine  rests  upon  two  gently-curved  frames,  which  admit 
of  a  rocking  motion  upon  two  planks  laid  on  the  ground.  This 
apparatus  is  set  in  a  rocking  motion  by  a  boy,  two  wooden 
springs  on  each  side  of  it  limiting  that  motion,  and  forcing  the 
rocker  back  at  each  vibration.  The  machine  represents  in  its 
motion  a  worn-out  cradle,  which  is  used  beyond  gentle  rocking, 
A  laborer  supplies  the  rocker  with  sand  at  B,  by  means  of  i, 
shovel ;  the  sand  which  pasaes  through  the  grating,  and  also  the 
gold,  falls  in  the  trough  0,  in  which  quicksilver  ia  kept  in  case 
the  gold  is  fine ;  it  forms  here  an  amalgam  of  gold.  The  light 
sand  from  C  is  swept  off  by  the  water  which  passes  through  the 
grating.  The  cradle  is  more  or  less  inclined  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  charges,  according  to  the  kind  of  material  to  be 
washed.  These  operations  are  quite  effective ;  secure,  for  coarse 
gold ;  the  fine  and  floating  gold  ia  lost. 

Gold  inclosed  in  rocky  matter  cannot  be  washed  with  success 
in  the  foregoing  described  manner ;  the  rock  must  be  crushed, 
and  is,  in  this  operation,  transformed  into  more  or  less  fine  sand. 
The  bulk  of  this  sand  is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  rest,  with 
the  gold,  reserved  for  amalgamation. 

The  crushing  is  performed  in  the  stamp-mill,  fig.  365,  A 
vertical  shaft,  to  which  a  cross  shaft  and  two  millstones  of  <t  or  5 
feet  diameter  are  appended,  revolves  slowly  around  itself  making 
from  3  to  5  revolutions  per  minute.     This  shaft  carries  with  it 
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tte  two  head -stone'!,  whicb  revf^lve  around  the  veitical  oxi'?,  and 
in  the  mean  time  aiound  then  ov,  n  ixis,  running  upon  a  third 
millstone,  winch  is  laid  horizontal,  ind  fixed  upon  the  floor 


of  the  imllhouse  These  stones  are  of  hird  miterial,  either  of 
granite,  gneiss,  tiap,  or  some  other  tenacious  h,ird  rock  Such 
mill''  are  chiefly  U'^ed  foi  gnnding  clay,  fiie  clay,  or  kaolin  m 
porcelim  rainufdctories  Similai  mills  are  exclusively  employed 
m  Forth  Cirohna  for  ciiishing  gold  ores,  also  to  some  extent  m 
Virginia;  they  ire  theit.  entirely  constructed  of  iron,  or  at  lenst 
the  feeing,  or  grinding  part  of  it  i'<  made  of  cast  iron  ,  and  aie 
here  called  Chilitn  mills  These  mills  show  one  advantage  to 
the  stamper  mills ,  that  is,  they  ma^  be  made  to  gnnd  the  oie 
very  fine ;  and  where  that  is  necessaiy,  as  it  i"*  with  many  gold 
ores,  these  millb  are  advantageous.  But  there  is  one  sennus 
drawback  to  these  machines  they  require  much  power  m  pi  o 
portion  to  their  effect,  ^nd  much  room  A  strong  mill  ot  this 
kind  requires  from  4  to  6  horse  powtr,  with  which  it  will  gund 
fi^m  40  to  50  bushelt.  of  oie  in  12  houis,  that  is,  ten  bushels  to 
a  horse-power  One  hoi  -■c  power  will  drive  one  stampei  in  a 
stamp-mill,  and  that  stamper  will  crush  at  least  30  bushels  in  the 
same  time, — a  consideration  which  is  of  importance  where  wages, 
power,  and  time  are  valuable. 

After  the  crushing  is  performed,  the  sand,  including  gold,  is  con- 
ducted over  hides,  whidi  retain  the  gold,  and  the  sand  is  floated 
away.  The  gold  and  sand  from  the  hides  are  removed,  when  the 
latter  are  filled,  to  an  amalgamating  machine,  which  combines  the 
gold  with  quicksilver,  and  admits  the  sand  to  flow  off.  Instead  of 
hides,  woollen  blankets  are  also  used  for  gathering  the  gold,  and 
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there  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  either.  Blan- 
kets, it  is  contended,  are  more  expensive  than  hides,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  working  more  uniform.  Hides  arc  cheaper, 
but  they  lose  their  hairs  or  wool  very  soon,  and  are  then  not  fit 
to  do  good  work.  Hides  of  short,  curly  wool  are  selected ;  these 
are  spread  on  the  ground,  and  over  these  the  water,  sand,  and 
gold  are  led  in  a  broad  sheet.  In  other  instances  shaking-tables 
are  suspended  at  the  discharge  of  the  stampers,  which  gather  the 
gold  and  some  sand.  Shaking-tables  are  wooden  platforms  of 
8  or  10  feet  long,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  made  of  2-inch  plank 
well  joined  together,  and  the  whole  smoothly  planed.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  table  are  projecting  ribs,  which  prevent  the  water 
from  flowing  over  the  edges.  In  suspending  this  table,  a  little 
inclined  to  the  horizontal,  leading  the  sand  and  water  over  it  in 
a  bioad  sheet,  and  applying  a  gentle  shaking  motion  to  it,  the 
gold  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  move  gently  down  the  plane ; 
it  is  arrested  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  table  by  a  projection  on  the 
table.  In  either  of  the  above  cases  the  gold  is  brought  to  the 
amalgamating  machine  for  amalgamation. 

Most  of  the  gold-mining  establishments  are  provided  with 
Cbihan  mills  for  crushing  the  ore.  We  furnish  a  description  of 
it  in  its  simplest  form  in  fig,  366,  in  which  form  most  of  these 
machines  are  erected.  Still,  there  are  some  machines  of  this  kind 
in  North  Carolina,  which  work  by  four  or  five  runners  or  crushers 
in  one  trough. 

In  fig.  366  is  such  a  machine  represented  as  it  is  in  operation 
at  G-oldhill.    It  is  a  cast-iron  circular  trough  of  about  16  feet 


diameter,  10  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep ;  the  trough  is  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  floor  of  the  mill.  In  this  trough  five  travellers  or 
bead-stones  are  moving,  of  3  feet  diameter  and  6  inches  thick, 
rounded  on  the  edge,  made  of  east-iron.     These  travellers  are 
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fixed  to  the  revolving-shaft  in  the  centre,  and  are  moved  by  it. 
The  cirealar  trough  ia  supplied  with  coarsely  broken  ore  and  a 
constant  current  of  water,  which  latter  washes  off  all  the  light 
impurities,  and  leaves  the  gold  ia  the  trough,  ^t  the  close  of 
every  day's  work  the  trough  is  supplied  with  some,  quicksilver, 
which  ia  worked  in  it  for  i  or  |  hour's  time,  in  which  time  it  ab- 
sorbs the  gold,  and  is  then  removed  as  amalgam.  The  water  from 
these  mills  is  generally  conducted  into  other  machines,  in  which 
some  of  the  fine  gold  which  passes  from,  the  first  machine  ia 
gathered.  In  most  cases  a  shallow  round  basin,  of  about  i  feet 
diameter,  is  appended,  in  which  a  rake  moves  around  with  a  ver- 
tical axis,  gently  stirring  the  sediment  which  may  settle  from  the 
passing  water.  It  retains  only  the  heavy  particles.  In  other  in- 
stances, Sullivan  bowls  (  a  small  machine  which  derived  ite  name 
from  the  inventor,  residing  in  North  Carolina)  are  appended;  these 
gather  the  heavy  parts  which  may  escape  the  previous  machines. 
A.  Sullivan  bowl  is  represented  in  fig.  367.  A  vertical  wooden 


^^ 


shaft  of  about  18  inches  long  and  2  inches  square  carries  on  the 
lower  part  a  shallow  vessel  or  bowl  B,  about  2  inches  deep  and 
18  inches  in  diameter.  This  bowl  ia  formed  of  a  wooden  bottom 
and  sheet-iron  periphery.  This  bowl  receives  the  water  from  the 
other  maehiaes  at  or  near  its  circumference,  and  discharges  at  the 
centre.  By  the  lever  A,  the  machine  is  set  in  a  roclcing  motion, 
caused  by  a  crank  connected  with  the  same.  This  machine  ga- 
thers a  great  deal  of  fine  gold,  but  it  ia  an  expensive  machine, 
because  they  work  but  little  water,  and  it  requires  many  machines 
to  do  the  work  of  a  small  establishment. 

The  gold  from  the  various  machines,  mixed  with  some  sand 
and  other  impurities,  is  carried  to  the  Chihan  mill  for  amalgama- 
tion, in  case  there  is  no  other  machine  for  doing  that  work. 
This  is  an  imperfect  machine  for  amalgamation,  and  causes 
losses  in  quicksilver  and   gold.      In   most   cases   separate  ma- 
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cbines  are  used  for  amalgamation;  in  NortH  Carolina  the  cra^ 
die  ia  generally  employed.  The  cradle  is  made  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  hoUoived  out  so  as  to  form  a  round  trough,  closed  at  one 
end  and  open  at  the  other,  as  represented  in  fig.  368. 

Here  is  a  battery  of  6  cradles  represented :  as  many  as  that 
are  frequently  connected  and  moved  by  a  little  boy.  A  cradle  is 
from  10  to  12  feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  a  trunk  of  at  least  24 
inches  diameter.  The  bottom  part  is  thicker  than  the  sides.  The 
first  cradle  in  the  drawing  shows  a  section.  We  see  here  three 
or  more  grooves  carved  in  the  bottom ;  in  each  of  these  grooves 
from  3  to  4  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put.  At  the  farthest  end 
sand  is  shovelled  in  and  water  led  upon  it,  the  cradles  being  ^ 
little  inclined  towards  the  discharge.  A  gentle  current  of  water 
will  have  a  tendency  to  wash  sand  and  every  thing  else  down  the 
trough,  the  trough  being,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  rocking  motion, 
which  assists  the  water  in  washing  off  every  thing.  The  quick- 
silver in  the  grooves  is  also  in  constant  motion,  by  which  the 
heavy  granules  of  gold  gliding  down  on  the  bottom  are  arrested 
by  it,  while  the  lighter  matters,  as  SMid,  &c.,  are  not  attracted, 
and  pass  over  the  mercury.  These  machines  are  very  effective, 
but  work  slow,  and  lose  much  of  the  fine  suspended  gold.  Other 
amalgamating  machines  have  recently  been  put  in  operation; 
their  eflcacy  is,  however,  not  settled,  and  we  hesitate  to  describe 
them.  In  North  Carolina  the  German  barrel  amalgamation  has 
been  introduced  within  a  few  months,  but  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  results.  In  Virginia,  amalgamating  machines  of  novel  pat- 
terns have  been  tried,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  effects. 

All  amalgamating  machines  suffer  under  a  coromon  evil — they 
cannot  work  all  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  crushing  machines 
to  advantage.  In  all  instances  half  the  golden  contents  of  the 
ore  are  lost.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  clayish  condition  of  the 
ore,  which  clay  incloses  particles  of  gold  and  carries  it  off,  and 
partly  to  the  extreme  division  of  the  gold  in  the  ores  of  these 
regions,  particularly  in  North  Carolina.  This  minute  division 
causes  the  gold  to  he  suspended  in  water,  and  in  that  condition  it 
is  carried  away  by  the  current,  A  good  amalgamating  apparatus, 
which  will  work  the  water  directly  from  the  crushing  machines,  rub 
off'  clay  and  other  matter  from  the  particles  of  gold,  so  as  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  quicksilver,  and  which  does  not  lose  any  quicksilver, 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  Southern  gold-mining  districts. 

Gold,  gathered  by  quicksilver,  forms  a  white  amalgam.     In 
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the  amalgamating  macMnea  a  surplus  of  quicksilver  is  used  to 
seeiire  the  fluidity  of  the  mercury ;  for  if  it  gets  slimy,  or  still 
worse,  plastic,  like  clay,  it  will  not  absorb  any  more  gold  with 
facility.  The  fluid  amalgam  is  pressed  through  a  soft  leather  or 
a  piece  of  close  canvas,  to  remove  the  superfluous  mercury ;  after 
which  a  solid  amalgam,  caUed  quick,  remains  in  the  bag.  The 
quicksilver  which  passes  through  the  bag  retains  always  some 
gold  in  solution,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
stuff  through  which  it  has  been  squeezed.  The  amalgam  thus 
obtained  contains  from  30  to  70  per  cent,  of  gold,  according  to 
the  mode  of  working  and  the  quahtyof  the  ore.  The  quick 
from  the  Chilian  mills  generally  contains  but  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  gold,  while  that  from  stampers  contains  seldom 
less  than  40,  and  in  most  cases  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
gold.  This  circumstance  appears  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
stamps ;  the  difference  in  the  contents  of  gold,  in  the  a 
owing  to  its  division ;  the  finer  the  gold  the  less  of  it  the  a 
contains.  The  dry  amalgam  is  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  1 
with  clay ;  a  red  heat  wiU  drive  off  the  mercury,  which  is  con- 
densed by  leading  it  into  cold  water.  The  gold  remains  in  the 
retort  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  is  collected,  melted  in  a 
crucible  along  with  some  saltpetre,  and  cast  into  iron  moulds, 
forming  square  bars  of  about  one  pound  weight  each.  One  pen- 
nyweight of  gold  of  the  Virginia  mines  is  generally  worth  from 
90  to  92  cente.  North  Carolina  gold  contains  more  silver  than 
the  first,  and  a  pennyweight  is  seldom  more  than  90,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  from  80  to  90  cents  to  the  pennyweight.  Cali- 
fornia gold  ranges  from  75  to  90  cents. 

In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  gold  ores  are  mined,  crushed, 
and  amalgamated,  which  yield  but  the  150,000th  part  of  gold  to 
the  bulk  of  ore,  and  these  ores  are  worked  with  profit.  The 
Russel  Mining  Co.  in  North  Carolina,  which  operates  12  or  more 
Chilian  mills,  works  ore  which  yields  10  cents  of  gold  to  the 
bushel,  or  100  pounds  of  ore,  with  profit.  The  Louisa  Mining  Co., 
which  employs  stampers  for  crushing,  shows  that  ores  which  yield 
7  cents  in  the  bushel  may  he  worked,  and  pay  expenses  and 
profit.  There  are  inexhaustible  stores  of  gold  ores  in  the  South- 
ern States ;  it  reqnires  nothing  hut  industry  to  make  its  produc- 
tion profitable. 

Silver. — Argent,  Fr.;  silber,  Germ.;  argentum,  Lat.  Native 
silver  is  frequently  found ;  it  appears  crystallized,  but  chiefly  in 
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irregular  concretions,  often  in  the  form  of  fine  hairs.  Generally 
it  is  combined,  or  alloyed,  with  gold,  quicksilver,  antimony,  ar- 
senic It  appears  as  sulphnret  in  connection  with  the  sulphurets 
of  most  other  metals. 

Pure  silver  ia  the  brightest  of  the  metals,  of  a  beautiful  white 
color  and  rich  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1047.  It  is  a  little 
more  fusible  than  gold,  but  in  practice  we  find  it  generally  the 
reverse,  which  is  owing  to  the  alloys  of  the  two  metals,  which 
have  a  more  softening  influence  upon  gold  than  upon  silver. 
Silver  is  exceedingly  malleable,  but  not  so  much  as  gold ;  it  crys- 
tallizes very  readily  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence 
of  heat  in  a  melted  state,  but  not  so  when  alloyed  to  other  metals. 
This  latter  quahty  of  silver  has  been  made  available  in  practice, 
in  refining  lead  for  silver.  If  silver  bearing  lead  is  exposed  to  a 
melting  heat,  the  silver  will  not  crystallize  along  with  some  lead. 
Lead  crystallizes  more  readily  in  this  case,  and  these  crystals  may 
lie  removed  from  the  fluid  mass  by  an  iron  dipper  pierced  with 
small  holes.  The  crystals  of  lead,  thus  freed  from  the  largest 
part  of  their  silver,  are  melted  and  converted  into  pigs  and  sold. 
After  repeated  melting  and  crystallization,  the  remaining  fluid  is 
rich  in  silver,  and  is  now  refined  in  the  common  way. 

Silver  ores  are  of  great  variety :  there  is  antimonial  sflver, 
found  in  Mexico  and  Europe ;  sulphuret  of  silver,  almost  eveiy 
where ;  also  the  mixtures  of  sulphuret  of  sUver,  with  other  me- 
tallic sulphurets ;  chloride,  carbonate,  and  tellurate  of  sflver  are 
curiosities  of  little  practical  value.  Most  of  the  sflver,  and  in  the 
United  States  exclusively,  is  derived  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead, 
from  galena.  In  the  Union  we  have  but  one  cstabhshment  which 
manufactures  silver  to  some  extent ;  it  is  the  Washington  Min- 
ing Company,  ia  North  Carolina.  As  the  production  of  silver 
from  its  ore  is  generally  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  as 
the  operation  at  the  Washington  mine  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  dif&cult  cases,  on  account  of  the  composition  of  its  ore, 
we  will  describe  the  operation  in  this  instance. 

The  ore  at  this  establishment  consists  chiefly  of  brown  sul- 
phuret of  zinc,  which  is  largely  mixed  with  galena,  copper,  and 
iron  pyrites ;  it  contains  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  ore 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  broken  into  coarse  fragments,  and 
roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  in  the  manner  described  before. 
The  roasting  is  performed  altogether  by  wood  and  wood  charcoal. 
After  the  first  roasting  the  piles  are  picked  over  for  such  ore 
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whicli  is  well  roasted,  and  that  which  is  too  much  roasted.  Thia 
is  brought  to  the  stampers,  crushed  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
washed,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  oxidized  zinc  and  quartz.  If 
the  ore,  after  its  being  crushed,  is  found  to  be  imperfectly  roasted, 
it  is  returned  to  the  yard  and  once  more  subjected  to  roasting. 
That  part  of  the  ore  which  is  rejected  in  the  yard  is  piled  and 
roasted  along  with  some  fresh  ore  from  the  mine.  In  this  way 
it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  ore  is  exposed  to  several  heats. 
The  roasting  operation  is  not  considered  to  be  finished  until  all 
the  sulphuret  of  zine  is  destroyed ;  that  is,  until  the  zinc  is  de- 
prived of  its  sulphur  and  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc,  in  whi,.h 
form  it  may  he  washed  away  by  the  water  at  the  stamping-mill. 
The  finely  powdered  ore  consists  now  chiefly  of  galena,  or,  in 
case  the  roasting  operation  is  well  performed,  of  oxide  of  lead, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  silver  and  other  matter.  This  ore 
is  brought  to  the  smelting-furnace,  called  a  high-furnace,  and  here 
I  along  with  some  fluxes  by  charcoal.     In  fig.  370  such  a 


furnace  is  represented ;  it  is  a  solid  work  of  masonry,  calculated 
to  retain  its  heat  if  once  thoroughly  heated.  The  fire  is  urged  by 
cylinder  bellows,  driven  by  a  steam-engine ;  the  air  to  the  fur 
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nace  is  supplied  at  the  tuyere  m.  In  consequence  of  the  alternate 
charges  of  coal  and  ore,  the  basin  or  hearth  g  is  regularly  sup- 
plied with  metal,  which  is  removed  at  certain  intervals  of  time, 
so  as  to  afibrd  room  for  fresh  metal  and  cinder.  In  this  manner 
about  one  ton  of  lead  is  obtained  in  12  hours,  which  is  removed 
and  put  aside  for  refining.  The  composition  of  the  ore,  which 
malies  its  perfect  roasting  difficult,  renders  it  necessary  to  make 
large  additions  of  iron  ore  to  the  posts  of  ore.  The  iron  oxide, 
which  is  reduced  in  presence  of  carbon  in  the  furnace,  will  absorb 
the  sulphur  from  the  other  metals  in  case  there  is  any  sulphur 
left  after  roasting.  This  cu'cumstance  renders  the  operation  tedi- 
ous and  slow.  It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  perfect  roasting, 
which  may  be  considered  practically  impossible  in  this  instance. 
The  presence  of  zinc  is  what  renders  the  operation  tedious  and 
expensive.  If  the  zinc  is  not  removed  to  a  large  extent,  it  will, 
in  smelting  the  ore,  carry  off  by  evaporation  much  of  the  other 
metals,  gold  and  silver  not  excepted.  The  sulphurets  of  zinc 
and  lead  are  very  fusible  if  in  contact.  In  roasting  the  ore  these 
two  sulphurets  will  invariably  melt  together,  which  causes  the 
roasting  process  to  be  either  veiy  expensive  or  imperfect.  All 
experience  with  a  similar  ore  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  con- 
firmatory as  to  this  operation  being  expensive. 

The  lead  from  these  blast-furnaces  is  transferred  to  the  reiin- 
ing-furnace.  Formerly  the  English  lefining-fnrnaee  was  used  as 
it  is  represented  in  fig,  369,  in  a  longitudinal  section.  Here  is  a 
double,  or  two  furnaces  represented,  which,  as  is  shown,  are  re- 
vcrbcratory  furnaces.  The  fireplace  a  throws  the  flame  over  the 
hearth  or  cupel  into  a  chimney,  which  is  provided  with  a  sliding 
door  at// to  shut  off  the  draft  and  prevent  the  fumes  of  metal 
from  escaping  through  the  stack.  The  cupel  is  formed  of  several 
layers  of  bone-ashes,  mixed  with  wood-ashes ;  this  maas  is  ram- 
med into  an  iron  hoop  when  in  a  moistened  condition.  The  form 
of  this  cupel  is  represented  in  fig.  371 ;  from  above  it  is  a  concave 
egg-shaped  dish,  of  about  5  inches  thick,  the  largest  diameter 
being  4  feet,  the  smaUest  2  feet.  When  the  furnace  and  cupel 
are  heated,  the  lead,  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  is  east  into 
it ;  and  now  the  bellows,  which  are  represented  in  fig,  872,  are 
set  to  work,  a  gentle  current  of  air  is  thrown  over  the  hot  sur- 
face. The  action  of  the  blast  is  here  twofold ;  it  oxidizes  the  lead 
and  forms  litharge  of  it,  and  drives  by  its  force  the  melted  litharge 
(rt  the  opposite  side  of  the  blast,  or  the  tap-hole,  wh-^re  it  flows 
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out  and  falls  into  an  iron  basin,  from  wtience  it  is  carried  back 
to  the  smelting-fumace.  The  level  of  the  lead  ia  in  this  way 
gradually  reduced  if  not  kept  up  to  a  certain  height ;  this  ia  done 


by  casting  m  melted  lead,  ■whidi  is  always  ready  melted  in  an 
iron  pot  This  process  is  carried  on  until  a  certain  quantity  of 
lead  has  been  concentrated  bo  far  that  a  little  more  than  one 
weight  of  lead  is  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  silver ;  this 
rich  lead  ia  taken  out  and  refined  in  a  properly  prepared  cupel. 
If  sufficient  rich  lead  is  ready  to  make  from  500  to  1000  ounces 
of  silver,  it  is  refined  in  a  new  cupel,  and  the  silver  melted  into  a 
cake.  The  operation  is  carried  on  as  before  with  the  only  dif- 
ference, that  no  fresh  lead  is  added. 

The  Washington  mine  has  more  recently  introduced  the  Ger- 
man reflning-fumace  represented  in  fig.  373,  with  what  success 


we  are  not  aware  Thi=*  furnace  is  1  irger  than  the  above  English 
furnace,  the  cupel  being  it  least  6  feet  diameter.  The  drawing 
shows  a  section  ot  the  fmnai^e,  in  whii^h  the  fireplace  y,  the  tu- 
yeres n  n,  and  the  door  q,  into  whirh  the  lead  ia  charged,  are 
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sbown.  In  fig.  374  is  a  gromid  plan  of  the  furnace  shown.  Here 
is  the  fine  x  visible,  which  leads  to  the  stack,  and  which  serves  in 
the  mean  time  to  clear  off  from  the  surface  of  the  melted  lead 


some  of  the  scum.  The  cnpel  of  this  furnace  is  made  entirely  of 
wood-ashes,  which  are  the  refiiae  aahes  from  the  soap-works,  and 
in  tliis  respect  the  furnace  has  an  advantage  over  the  English  fur- 
nace. The  floor  or  hoUow  surface  of  it  is  well  pounded  by  wooden 
mallets,  to  make  it  solid  and  smooth.  About  four  tons  of  lead 
are  charged  for  one  heat ;  it  is  carefully  laid  upon  the  bottom, 
and  at  first  gently  heated,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fresh  bottom 
and  dome.  When  the  lead  is  melted,  and  all  ebullition  ceases, 
the  blast  is  thrown  in  at  the  tuyeres  n  n  by  setting  the  bellows  at 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal.  At  first  no  litharge 
is  made,  but  a  dirty  froth  of  oxidized  metals  is  raked  off,  to  facili- 
tate which  formation  of  froth,  fine  eharcoa!  dust  is  thrown  on  the 
surfe-ce.  When  all  the  impurities  of  the  lead  are  removed  in  this 
way,  the  formation  of  litharge  begins,  which  flows  off  at  the  flue 
X.  The  separation  of  the  litharge  from  the  lead  must  be  assisted 
by  a  hook,  because  the  blast  is  generally  not  strong  enough  to 
move  the  fluid  oxide  of  lead  over  the  large  surface  of  the  molten 
mass.  The  eupellation  of  four  tons  of  metal  lasts  from  18  to  20 
hours.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  some  silver  is  carried 
off  with  the  litharge,  which  portion  of  litharge  is  therefore  care- 
fully preserved,  to  be  remelted  by  itself  or  along  with  other  ore. 
The  silver  is,  in  this  operation,  obtained  pure  in  the  first  heat ;  it 
is  melted  into  the  form  of  a  cake  in  a  cavity  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception in  the  centre  of  the  hearth. 

In  all  these  refining  operations  there  is  an  inevitable  loss  of 
metal,  disappearing  iu  the  form  of  fumes,  through  the  chimney. 
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This  loss  is  variable,  and  may  be  modified  by  the  skill  of  the 
workman  and  the  purity  of  the  lead;  it  amounts  on  an  average 
to  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  lead  melted. 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  iimalgamation  is  not 
practised  in  the  United  States;  this  process  requires  rich  ores 
and  cheap  quicksilver.  In  the  old  States  of  the  Union  there  is 
no  prospect  of  seeing  this  process  executed ;  but  in  California, 
where  rich  silver  ores  and  mercury  ores  abound,  there  may  be  a 
probability  of  its  being  executed ;  still  it  is  a  tedious,  expensive 
operation,  which,  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States, 
will  not  yield  much  profit.  Amalgamation  ia  a  process  not  adapt- 
ed to  our  social  condition ;  it  is  too  laborious  to  secure  success  in 
ordinary  cases  of  common  or  average  ore.  For  these  reasons  we 
do  not  fiiraiah  a  description  of  this  operation. ,  In  our  condition 
there  is  no  way  of  worldng  silver  ores  profitably  but  by  smelting 
the  ore  and  refining  the  lead ;  or,  in  some  instances,  the  new  pro- 
cess introduced  last  year  into  European  establishments  may  an- 
swer our  purposes. 

Some  of  the  silver  smelt-works  of  Germany  have  been  in  a 
condition  of  working  poor  ores,  which,  in  many  instances,  have 
not  covered  the  expenses  of  smelting  or  amalgamation,  which 
must  be  extreme  cases,  considering  German  industry  and  perse- 
verance. A  process  has  been  introduced  within  a  short  time, 
which  promises  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  metallurgy  of  silver 
greatly.  The  operation  ia  as  foUows:  Silver  ores  which  may  be 
poor  or  contain  more  or  less  silver,  are  coarsely  broken  or  stamped, 
and  then  carried  to  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  here  the  ore  is  heated 
to  redness,  calcined,  and  in  that  state  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  is  added  to  the  ore;  the  whole  kept  in  that  degree 
of  heat,  and  stirred  by  iron  bars  for  some  hovaa.  The  object  of 
this  operation  is  to  transform  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore  info 
chloride  of  silver,  which  is  so  much  more  easy,  as  silver  has  a 
predominating  aifinity  for  chlorine.  If  the  operation  of  heating 
is  perfected,  the  red-hot  ore  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  thrown 
hot  into  a  boding  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  The 
hot  salt  solution  wdl  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  it  is  kept 
in  solution  so  long  as  that  solution  is  boiling-hot ;  it  is  therefore 
nece^ary  to  filtrate  it  in  this  condition.  To  the  hot  and  filtrated 
solution  a  little  muriatic  acid  is  added,  and  then  some  coarse 
pieces  of  crude  copper ;  which  latter  precipitates  all  the  silver  in 
a  metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder :  this  is  gathered 
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and  melted  in  a  crucible ;  it  is  pure  silver.  This  process  is,  to  all 
appearances,  simple,  and  is  in  fact  so ;  but  it  requires  an  expert 
chemist  to  execute  tbe  operation.  If  there  is  only  copper,  iron, 
and  sdver  present  in  the  ore,  the  operation  ia  simple ;  but  if  there 
is  gold,  lead,  or  quicksilver  in  the  ore,  the  case  is  not  so  easily 
managed ;  for  the  gold  will  not  pass  with  the  silver  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  quicksilver,  which  are  soluble 
in  the  same  manner  as  chloride  of  silver,  are  precipitated  by  the 
same  means.  The  application  of  this  process  to  our  Southern  ores 
is  difficult,  but  it  may  be  an  extremely  useful  process  in  applying 
it  to  the  argentiferous  stamp-work  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 

The  silver  ores  of  the  Southern  gold  region,  such  as  are 
smelted  at  the  Washington  mines,  yield  from  200  ounces  to  300 
ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton  cf  lead ;  the  ore  itself  contains  on  an 
average  8  per  cent,  of  lead ;  the  other  matter  is  zinc,  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  chiefly  sulphur.  The  silver  ia  worth  $1,80  the  ounce, 
because  it  is  alloyed  with  a  large  portion  of  gold,  which  raises  its 
value  to  double  the  value  of  pure  silver. 

Mercury.— Syn.,  quicksilver;  Q-erm.,  quecksilber;  Lat.,  hy- 
drargyrum, has  been  known  from  early  historical  times.  The 
most  important  mines  used  to  be,  and  are  still,  in  Spain ;  besides 
which,  mercury  is  made  in  Idria  and  Western  Germany,  in 
Mexico  and  California,  This  subject  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  United  States,  since  the  acquisition  of  California,  than  it  was 
previous  to  that  time ;  not  only  in  respect  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  metal  itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  gold  and  silver  ores. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  California  had  been  worked  before  its 
annexation,  but  these  mines  never  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  they  have  done  since  that  country  became  a  part  of  the  Union. 
The  principal  mines  in  California  are  the  Guadalupe  and  the 
New  Almadan  mines,  which  are  some  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  and  not  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  ore  in 
these  places  is  a  beautiful  sulphuret,  cinnabar,  of  a  bright,  fiery- 
red  color,  and  yields  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The 
successful  operation  of  these  mines,  and  a  reduction  of  the  price 
of  quicksilver  in  consequence,  is  an  important  object  to  the  silver 
mines  of  California,  Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  silver  mines 
along  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  extraction  of  quicksilver  from  its  ores  is  a  very  simple 
operation:  but,  as  economy  is  desirable  in  all  operations  of  this 
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